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F. Stambouli 
| A. Zghal 


Urban life in pre-colonial North Africa 


North African urban society has very specific structural traits. As yet, no 
adequate systematic studies of it are available. Existing accounts of the 
_ social structure of the pre-colonial Maghreb are concerned almost 
exclusively with rural society. Often they are the work of geographers or 
historians of Marxist background working in the French academic 
tradition. The social-anthropological perspective, which in our view is 
essential for the study ‘of pre-capitalist social forms, is largely lacking. 

Moreover, these researchers are too eager to identify the pre- 
colonial Maghreb with one or the other of the two pre-capitalist modes of 
production which have received most attention in sociology and 
historiography: the feudal system and the ‘Asiatic mode of production’. 
In consequence they tend to offer highly questionable interpretations. 
This general issue we shall leave as it is. 

The main question we must answer is this: what are the typical 
features of Maghrebin urban life? The material at our disposal is 
varied and of unequal merit. A large number of monographs, thematic 
` studies and even some attempts at theory are available on the subject of 
Maghrebin towns. The studies which come closest to our analytical 
approach are mainly those of authors writing in English. These deal 
almost exclusively with the towns of the Middle East proper, which, 
whilst resembling the towns of the Maghreb in some ways, nevertheless 
also possess distinctive traits of their own.? 


I, URBAN LIFEIN NORTH AFRICA BETWEEN M°ZABAND MOGADOR 


The specific structural features of North African towns cannot be 
identified either with the cities of European feudalism or with tradi- 
tional Chinese towns, taken as examples of the ‘Asiatic mode of 
production’. 

The structural features of the western city in the Middle Ages? can 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) The city is essentially a community of citizens, relatively auton- 
omous vis-a-vis the central power, managing its own affairs by means 
ofan administration whose members are elected by the citizens. 
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(2) Such a community has its own legal institutions and its written 
regulations (charters). 

(3) An institutional tie (an oath) binds the members of the com- 
munity to each other. 

(4) Finally, the urban community is granted a market and fortifi- 
cations. The market in particular occupies an important place in the 
definition of the feudal urban community, which is geared to keeping 
the management of the market (commerce) safely under the control 
of, and benefit to, the citizens. 


We find the total sum of these features in some isolated cases of 
urban communities in the Maghreb, especially in the towns of M’zab 
and to a lesser degree in the oases and urban communities of Tafilelt. 


(1) The traditional Mozabite towns are urban communities which . 
are relatively autonomous vis-à-vis the central power. This autonomy 
however is explained not so much by the adherence of the people of 
M’zab to a particular Muslim sect (Ibadism) as by the considerable 
geographical distance which separates them from the central power. 
The communities of the M’zab manage their own affairs by means of 
an elected authority (jemaa). 

(2) The community possesses its own legal institutions and written 
regulations (tttifigat). 

(3) A very strong moral consensus binds the members of the com- 
munity to each other. 

(4) The community has its own market and the town is ringed with 
fortifications. 


One must stress that this type of urban community is found in the 
Maghreb only by way of exception. Hence the Mozabite towns cannot 
warrant any conclusions about urban life in the Maghreb as a whole. 
The urban community of M’zab may represent an aspiration of the 
townsfolk of the Maghreb, but it is a hope which Maghrebin society 
has done little to transform into reality. The dominant role of the 
central power in the total social structure has done much to prevent the 
realization of this dream. 

This preponderence of the central power might lead one to seek the 
model of the urban structure of the pre-colonial Maghreb in the 
classical Chinese towns, taken as representative of the Asian mode of 
production, whose principal distinctive features could be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) The town emerges as the spatial implementation of a royal plan. 
It is constructed on a grid, and is intended to be a collection of clearly 
defined districts. . 

(2) Through his bureaucracy, the ruler controls directly all the urban 


groups. 
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(3) Urban commerce is directly controlled by the central power, 
which on occasion imports populations, even alien ones (notably Arab 
and Persian), to ensure the success of this enterprise. The premises of 
the traders are the property of the ruler, and are let to them by him. 
(4) Finally, the Chinese towns—at any rate until the Sung dynasty 
(twelfth century) appear more as a centre of commercial activity, 
controlled by the ruler for his own benefit, than as a focal point for the 
creation of wealth and the development of a region. 


All these traits can be found in almost perfect form in one single 
Maghrebin pre-colonial town: Mogador.® 


(1) Mogador is in effect the implementation of a royal plan, a town 
created in its totality along a geometric chess-board design, with its 
districts clearly defined. 

(2) The Sultan, through his bureaucracy, controls all urban activi- 
ties. 

(3) Commerce, the major activity of Mogador, is monopolized by the 
Sultan, who imports alien populations (Jews and Christians), to en- 
sure its success. The premises remain, all of them, the Sultan’s prop- 
erty, and he in turn leases them to traders. 

(4) Finally, Mogador appears pre-emininently as a trading centre 
and not as a focal point for the creation of wealth. 


Thus Mogador appears as an exception, like the cities of M’zab, and 
not as typical of Maghrebin urban society in general. Moreover, the 
rapid failure of the Mogador experiment underscores the limitations 
imposed on such a type in North Africa. 

M’zab and Mogador are marginal and exceptional. Thus, our first 
conclusion is that we cannot seek the model for the classical Maghrebin 
city either in Western feudal society or in ‘Asiatic’ society. 

Our suggestion is that urban life in the Maghreb is conditioned by 
the interaction of three main participants: the central power, the 
townsmen, and the tribesmen. These three participants are dependent 
on each other, and co-exist in a more or less peaceful manner. The 
townsfolk seek the protection of the central power against the tribesmen. 
The central power in turn is forced to seek the support of a group of 
tribesmen in order to man its army and to ensure the safety of trade. 
Finally, the tribesmen need the townsfolk with whom they enter into 
trading relationships of varying intensity. 

Of these three participants, the townsfolk alone are unable to avail 
themselves of an independent military force or to defend themselves. 
Hence, they are necessarily obliged to rely on the protection of the 
central power. At the same time, it is mainly from amongst the towns- 
folk that the ulama are recruited, who provide the basis for the legiti- 
mation of power and of the social order as a whole. 
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But mere knowledge of the Book, for all its sacredness, is not sufficient 
to protect these scholars, nor the townsfolk as a whole, exposed as they 
are both to the soldiers of the prince and to the nomad horsemen. It is 
this vision of the interaction between the central power, the townsfolk 
and the nomads, which guides us. The questions now are: 


(1) What degree of autonomy does the urban population possess in 
the politico-administrative running of the city? 

(2) What degree of autonomy does it possess in the organization of its 
economic activity ? 

(3) Finally, what degree of autonomy does it possess in carrying out 
its religious and cultural activities? 


II. URBAN AUTONOMY IN POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


Consider three representative towns: Fez, Algiers and Tunis. These 
are indeed three capital cities, but then, all towns of a certain size are 
under the direct control of the central power. 


(1) The Kasbah 


First and foremost the central power is marked by a conspicuous 
externality or otherness in relation to the urban population. The social 
origin of its members, its military character as well as the ecological 
organization of the space it occupies, all underline its foreign character 
vis-a-vis the urban population. 

The members of the dynasty are often strangers to the town. They 
are either of mountain or nomadic origin (Fez) or of an origin alien to 
the society as a whole (the Turks in Algiers and Tunis). The Turks are 
immediately. distinguishable from the indigenous population both by 
language and by religious practice, which accentuates the gap. 

Hence, the force on which the central power rests is principally the 
army, which is its distinctive feature and its natural base. The army is 
stationed in the centre of the city and keeps it under control. Essentially 
it is composed of people other than the townsfolk, either of hill tribes 
and nomads (the famous Chrarga and Udaya tribes of Fez el Jedid)? or 
of special corps of foreigners, well organized and committed to military 
service (Turkish Janissaries in Algiers and Tunis).8 

Theoretically, the role of the army, stationed in the Kasbah, 
consists of protecting the urban population from foreign invasion or 
nomadic tribal raids. This function it performs with greater or lesser 
effectiveness in times of political stability. On the other hand, in times 
of political crisis, the army is let loose upon the urban population and 
often behaves as if it were in conquered territory. As the urban popu- 
lation does not possess any independent military force or any local 
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militia for their own protection, it submits to the exactions of the army 
in times of crisis, and is wholly dependent on it in times of peace. 

Even on the spatial level, the gap between the rulers and the urban 
community is conspicous. 

The Kasbah, a kind of politico-military and residential complex, is 
clearly marked off from the rest of the city. Placed on a height, enclosed 
behind fortifications, the seat of government, the prince’s palace and 
the military barracks constitute a veritable citadel which is distinct 
from the city and dominates it. It is, in truth, a fortified town in the 
heart of the capital city.® 


(2) The politico-administrative institutions of the town 


The politico-administrative management of the town is wholly con- 
trolled by the state. The administrative institutions are directly depen- 
dent on the central power, and the principal personnel administering 
the town are appointed by the sovereign and remain under his direct 
control. Apart from the life of the urban district, where a powerful sense 
of solidarity allows the population to enjoy some autonomy, there is not 
a single elective institution which would allow an institutionalized par- 
ticipation by the townsfolk in communal affairs. 

The administrative management of the town! as a whole is under- 
taken by a governor, chosen by the central power, generally from 
outside the town. There are no representative assemblies of townsfolk 
which would enable them to take part in the effective administration of 
the city. Only the governor is responsible to the central power for the 
running of the city. He designates the person responsible for the main- 
tenance of order (Saheb eshurta), and if the townsfolk participate in this 
task, they only do so as subordinates. 

The participation of the townsfolk in the collection of rates, taxes, 
and all kinds of presents is effected through the sheikhs of the districts. 
Each district is administered by a sheikh who, by tradition, is chosen 
from amongst its notables. The manner of designating the sheikh is 
variable. But he plays a key role, providing the link between the central 
power and the inhabitants of each district. 

Thus the population takes but a small part in its administrative 
management, for the organs of control and the power of decision elude 
it. The pre-colonial Maghrebin city is not a commune.!? All the same, 
the effective social life at district level, the shared loyalty which marks 
off each district, acts as a counterweight to the preponderant role of the 
central power in the administration of the city. 

The districts constitute the micro-spaces of community life and solid- 
arity. Such solidarity is rooted basically in links of kinship and ethnic or 
regional origin. These links of kinship, so crucial at the foundation of 
cities, come in time to be tempered by the links of neighbourliness!9. 
Community life at district level is facilitated by the availability of 
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special meeting-places, by trade and by intensified social life: the 
mosque, the zawiya, the Koranic school, the stall. Thus the district 
seems something of a grass-root reaction to a city administered from 
above. One might say that the district is the miniature surrogate of the 
commune; it constitutes the real ‘communal base of the Maghreb’. 
Nevertheless they do not behave as closed solitary enclaves or as ghettoes 
bound up in their own ethnic or religious adherence. 

A separation along religious lines is almost non-existent. Apart from 
Jewish and Christian communities, there are in the Maghreb no dis- 


tricts defined by religious adherence, such as exist in the Middle East. - 


Even the Mozabites do not inhabit separate districts. Admittedly ethnic 
differences are observable, notably during the earlier stages of the 
foundation of cities; but they lead to no segregation. District solidarity 
also does not in any way exclude access and incorporation of inhabi- 
tants into larger urban units, such as the suburbs or the city as a whole. 

The identification of the whole population with the patron saint of 
the city enables them to-sense and take part in the rhythm of the city 
as a whole, qua inhabitants of Algiers or Tunis. 

This emergence of a communal consciousness, at a district level 
despite discouragement by the administrative system, can result in a 
real political force, notably at moments of crisis for the central power.14 
Several times in the history of the Maghreb, at moments of such crisis, 
the town has, for a time, established itself as a commune endowed with 
a council of leading citizens (Majlis shura), often presided over by the 
Cadi. Nevertheless, this political form of the city is essentially transitory 
and ephemeral. As noted, the inhabitants do not possess any regular 
militia which might maintain order with the town and protect it from 
nomadic raids. Hence the Maghrebin town cannot turn itself into a 
commune for any length of time. In the last resort, the town depends 
for its very existence on the presence and strength of the central power. 
When the latter is permanently weakened, the town slides into decline, 
and is from time to time destroyed. This interaction of the Maghrebin 
city, the central power and the nomadic tribes has already been 
analysed with great accuracy by Ibn Khaldun.16 

The structural difficulties which face the pre-colonial Maghrebin 
city, endeavouring to become a commune, are sometimes accentuated 
in moments of political crisis and dynastic succession by the emergence 
of factions (soff-s) in the very heart of the city. Sof-s are coalitions which 
cut across ethnic boundaries, and transcend differences in occupation 
and religion. They are not the expression of class conflict or of some 
struggle between rich and poor. Essentially the sof-s express a structural 
division of the segmentary kind, which emerges when the central power 
is weakened.16 This turns the town into a kind of a segmentary com- 
munity. This in turn, by creating new cleavages and polarising the city 
into two or three factions,!? considerably inhibits the formation of a 
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communal consciousness and diminishes the prospect of the establish- 
ment of an autonomous urban community. 

The existence of factions at the heart of the Maghrebin city is one of 
their weakest points, giving the central power the opportunity to ex- 
ploit with ease the ‘artificial’ divisions within the urban population, not 
based either on economic nor on ethnic differences. They are simply 
groups of neighbouring districts which combine to oppose another 
group of districts. Thus the townsfolk do not possess institutions which 
could give them control of the political and administrative management 
of their city. It remains to be seen whether these political limitations 
are counter balanced by a greater autonomy in economic or religious 
affairs. 


Ill. WHAT IS THE DEGREE OF AUTONOMY OF THE URBAN 
POPULATION IN THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS EGONOMIG 
AGTIVITY P 


The principal source of wealth in the towns of the pre-colonial Maghreb 
is constituted by trade, notably long-distance trade which depends on 
the stability of the central power and its capacity to control the main 
trade routes. 

The central power obtains an important part of its revenues from its 
control of commerce, customs and in some cases even through monopo- 
lies. This source of wealth is important and seems to exceed the revenues 
which the central power received from local producers such as artisans 
and peasants. 

Nevertheless, the extent of the direct intervention of the central 
power in economic affairs should not be exaggerated. It never reaches 
the degree of control which the central power exercised over Chinese 
cities, And even when it comes about that the central power exercised 
monopolies, these are generally few in number and limited, though 
they are sometimes extended when there is a crisis in long-distance 
trade. 

On the other hand, the population itself plays an appreciable part in 
economic activity and comes to control a large part of the local produc- 
tion, notably in the sphere of crafts. Organized in craft guilds, the 
townsfolk as economic agents manage to limit the role of the state in 
the sphere of production. 


(1) The state and long-distance trade 


Until the fifteenth century the Maghreb was the natural link between 
Mediterranean Europe and black Africa, and controlled the gold trade 
between the Sudan and the two most highly developed regions of the 
period, the Middle East and Mediterranean Europe. Thus the Maghreb 
drew very considerable benefit from its role of intermediary!® between 
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regions which had not reached the same stage of technological develop- 
ment, and of which the weaker possessed the kind of wealth then much 
in demand—gold, spices, ivory and slaves—whilst at the same time 
being eager to buy salt, cloth from Europe, linen and cotton goods from 
Egypt, and also increasingly ironware, notably arms. 

The power of the Maghrebin states therefore directly linked to the 
role they assumed in international trade, particularly Mediterranean 
and trans-Saharan trade. The gold trade, as F. Braudel writes, ‘caused 
new towns to arise in the Maghreb and old centres to expand. Thus 
North Africa is the purveyor of the yellow metal and the driving force 
of the whole Mediterranean.”}9 

Nevertheless, from the beginning of the fifteenth century, trans- 
Saharan trade declined. Piracy, which reached its height in the seven- 
teenth century, came to replace it. But it can be considered as of minor . 
importance compared with long-distance trade. All the same, it pro- 
vided the foundations of sizeable fortunes, especially in towns such as 
Algiers, Tunis or Salé. The state took a direct and active part in it and 
derived important revenues from it. The ‘prodigious fortunes of Al- 
giers’ of which Braudel speaks, came from piracy, whilst in Tunis the 
beylik qua shipowner took more than 50 per cent of the proceeds. 

The extension of monopolies seems to coincide with the decline of the 
position of the Maghreb in international trade with the difficulties 
encountered by piracy. It could be said that the monopolies are a 
surrogate, which the state falls back on at times of waning revenues. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century various sectors and pro- 
ducts are monopolised for varying lengths of time.2° From 1800 there 
were monopolies in Tunis of ‘the fisheries of La Goulette, marine salt, 
leather, tobacco, soda, coral, etc. . . 21, whereas ‘in Algiers the Deys 
multiplied the monopolies. The Diwan is the biggest merchant in the 
land. It alone has the right to sell cereals, animal skins, wax, wool, 
salt etc... .728 


(2) The guilds 


The guilds constitute the participation of the citizens themselves in the 
organization and management of economic activity. The guilds were 
extremely numerous in the towns of the pre-colonial Maghreb. They 
were concerned with virtually the whole of economic activity and 
incorporated the majority of the working population.” 

(a) Every guild possessed an internal organization which assigned 
the workers to their place in a three-level hierarchy—masters, journey- 
men, apprentices. Such an organization had the function not merely 
of the division and rationalization of work, but above all of ensuring for 
the producers something of a monopoly of their trade. 

Each guild was headed by a chief (amin) who in principle was elected 
by his peers and submitted to the approval of the central authority 
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through the mohtaseb or the sheikh el medina according to circumstance.*4 
Around the amin the most influential masters formed a council whose 
' task was the enforcing of the guild regulations (majlis el orf). 

The amin, placed under the direct authority of the mohtaseb or the 
sheikh el medina, is the sole intermediary between the producers and the 
state. 

(b) Through their structure and organization the guilds performed 
various functions—not merely economic ones concerning production, 
standardizing and controlling it, but also welfare ones, as well as pro- 
viding cultural and leisure services of a kind. 

Through the intermediacy of the amin, who is at the same time a 
master craftsman, the guild ensured the quality control of its products 
and protected the near-monopoly of the guild. The amin kept down 
4 fraud and arbitrated in such disputes as may have occurred between 
` buyers and producers. In case of difficulty he consulted the majlis 
which transformed itself into a tribunal. Finally the amin examined 
applications for advancement to the master grade, and protected the 
privileges of the masters. Its welfare functions include the organization 
of a collection or the granting of a loan in the case of debts incurred 
through weddings or funerals. The costs were met from the funds of 
the guild. 

Finally each guild had its own patron saint. The producers organized 
an annual feast-day for their saint and took part in it as a body.?4 In 
this way they reinforced their solidarity. The saint himself was an erst- 
while master craftsman. Furthermore, all the guilds jointly celebrated 
the annual feast day of the patron saint of their city, an occasion for 
much rejoicing, temporarily producing a sense of solidarity amongst all 
the townsfolk, transcending the limits of individual guilds. Well 
organized, and enjoying a relative autonomy in economic production, 
the guilds were also differentiated and ranked. 

There is a dividing line and a clear ranking between trades considered 
‘noble’ and remunerative, generally reserved for families of old city 
stock (deldi-s), and humbler and less profitable trades, some of which 
were considered base and reserved for newcomers, aliens and blacks. 

Thus the richest guilds with the greatest prestige, which also enjoyed 
the greatest degree of autonomy, for example the large merchants of 
the sug-s, the drapers (shauashia), the mercers (hrairia), were in the hands 
of old beldi families or those of Andalusian origin. By contrast the hum- 
bler guilds (water carriers for instance) or those considered base?6 and 
regarded with suspicion (jugglers, sorcerers, barbers, masseurs), were 
recruited essentially from amongst newcomers and aliens (in Fez, from 
among the Swasa, in Tunis, from the oases, from among the Kabyles 
in Algiers, or again the Zwawa in Tunis?’). 

(c) Though the guilds enjoyed a certain autonomy in the organiza- 
tion of production, they did not escape domination by the state. Owing 
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to their large number, the guilds appear too fragmented and divided. 
A single activity could be divided between two or three guilds. The 
guilds were never able to form a federation which would unite all the 
tradespeople and turn itself into an organized pressure group. This 
diminished any prospect the guilds might have had of becoming a 
genuinely autonomous power, free of central control. 

Another weakness in the system of corporations was the dichotomy 
between ‘noble’ and humble guilds. Such a schism accentuated the 
divisions and enabled the state to manipulate them to its own advan- 
tage. In fact, the noble guilds did achieve a greater autonomy. Fre- 
quently they managed to elect their own representatives, to influence 
the central power in some measure (for example the shauashia did so) 
and thus to constitute a kind of corporate establishment anxious to 
preserve the status quo for its own advantage. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the guilds on the state remained 
limited. Every time one of the members of the powerful guilds enriched 
himself to any notable extent, he exposed himself to the arbitrary power 
of the state, which could confiscate his possessions. This tendency to 
confiscation has been frequently noted in the towns of the pre-colonial 
Maghreb. To some extent it explains the difficulties of economic 
accumulation experienced by producers who were never able to trans- 
form themselves into a genuine and powerful bourgeoisie. 

The relations between the guilds and the state were not often violent. 
In the Maghrebin towns prior to colonization the guilds never trans- 
formed themselves—as they did in certain towns of the Middle East— 
into organizations of politico-religious sedition (of the garmate and 
Futuwwa type). This placed them in a favourable position vis à vis the 
state, which encouraged the guilds, and occasionally favoured their 
creation. On the other hand, the structure and organization of the 
` guilds were not conducive to the emergence of communal consciousness, 
as was the case in the mediaeval cities of Europe. 

Thus the urban population enjoyed a certain autonomy in the 
management of economic life. But devoid of autonomous economic 
institutions under their own exclusive control, they remained in a 
condition of dependence on the state. 


IV. THE DEGREE OF AUTONOMY OF THE URBAN POPULA- 
TIONS IN CARRYING OUT THEIR RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


What was the ability of towns to manipulate the juridico-religious 
sphere? $ 

Consider the institution of habus, the corps of the ulama and the 
religious brotherhoods. 

(1) Habus, a religious institution with an economic role, has played 
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a fundamental part in the protection of the economic assets of the urban 

population. This is a religious foundation, inalienable, through which 

ta person bequeaths to his descendants, or to others of his choice, or for 

social or cultural good works, part or whole of his possessions. The 

_“ object of the kabus must be strictly what the founder decreed. Habus 
either has a private character (immovable property, whose usufruct is 
destined for a family or its descendants), or a public character (assets 
destined for the maintenance of social, cultural or religious institutions 
such as, for example, hospitals, universities or mosques). 

Habus assets attained a considerable dimension in nearly all the towns 
of the Maghreb. In a town like Fez ‘the major portion of municipal 
needs were covered by funds received from kabus assets’.28 In Algiers 
‘kabus associations are, together with the beylik, the town’s principal 
proprietors of real property’.2® Similarly, ‘the major part of the shops 

~ and warehouses [and] a sizable number of dwellinghouses in Tunis are 
; owned by the agencies of religious assets’.8° 

These large-scale urban assets protected by religious law provided 
the financing of a large number of municipal activities. Often the street 
lighting of a town was covered by funds arising from kabus assets. ‘The 
same is true of the maintenance of mosques, universities, and medersas, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, etc. . . . Sometimes the religious 
institutions concerned themselves with the field of recreation, as in the 
case of a house in Fez where poor young married couples went to spend 
their honeymoon. f 

The placing of an important part of urban capital, out of reach of the 
sovereign, gave the urban populations the means of retaining the con- 

| trol of nearly the whole of the municipal and socio-cultural functions of 
their city. 
| (2) The ulama are a religious élite which is very prestigious and 
powerful and occupies a key position in the life of the city. They per- 
„form the principal functions of religious life. Judges (cadi-s) are re- 
‘cruited from their ranks, as are lawyers (mufti-s), scholars (alim-s), 
teachers (mudarre-s), notaries (udul-s) and law agents (okil-s). From among 
, them, too, a large portion of the administrative élite is recruited: 
treasurers, market inspectors, customs chiefs, managers of habus, as well 
“as a multitude of other minor roles. The ulama thus form the educated 
slite which performs the principal functions of the bureaucracy. 
As interpreters of religious law, the sharia, the ulama occupy a 
trategic position at the heart of Muslim society. The judicial role is one 
of their privileges. It is the cadi who administers justice by virtue of a 
;permanent delegation by the sovereign. The grand cadi of the capital 
‘was appointed by the sovereign, the supreme head of justice. This 
important personage was therefore dependent on the sovereign who 
personally took part in the deliberations of the council of justice 
(Majlis-esh-shoréd),3! particularly in the case of delicate and important 
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matters. In the course of such deliberations, the will of the sovereig 
was often law. 

It is in the multiplicity of mosques, and above all in the great mosquc, 
that the ulama assume their cultural and educational function. The 
great mosque, the centre of the city and symbol of unity for the com- 
munity, is a privileged place where many functions are performed. 
First and foremost it is the place of religion. Two or three imams are 
specially appointed to lead the faithful in prayer. 

The solemn Friday prayer removes barriers between districts and for 
a while exalts the solidarity of the urban population, which is brought 
together in the unity of faith. From a number of mosques of varying 
status alone, as well as from the number of Zawiya-s, it is possible to 


measure the density and extent of religious life in the cities of the, 


Maghreb. 


| allies 


The great mosque is also the place where knowledge is constantly" 


disseminated. It is the seat of the university of the town, alongside a 
large number of other more or less specialized colleges (medersa-s). 
Universities like the Zituna of Tunis or the Karawiyin of Fez were the 
high seats of learning and culture. The renown of some of their pro- 
fessors transcended frontiers, and the number of their students was 
great. 

But the most significant fact was that the great mosque was also 
at the same time a favoured place for political mobilization, particu- 
larly in moments of crisis, or in times of grave injustice or excessive 
arbitrariness. The population looked on the great mosque as their 
town hall, gathered there freely and unhindered by the central power, 


and took their deliberations and made their decisions there. There it ° 


was in particular, that rebellions were fomented and ‘the doctors and 
the sheiks often play an essential role in this tumultuous atmosphere’: 

But the ulama, a body of supreme moral standing and the pivot of the 
social life of the city are not the only ones to give structure to the urban 
populations. The religious fraternities or brotherhoods are volun- 
tary organizations which form focal points, and within which the 


urban populations can enjoy an appreciable degree of autonomy and 


freedom of action. 


(3) The religious fraternities. By reason of their life style, the refinement . 


and delicacy of their manners, their continuous relations with the cen- 
tral power and the scriptual form of the Islam of which they are the 
principal depositaries, the ulama do not always have easy and frequent 
contact with the broader masses. As spokesmen for the ‘great tradition’ 
they are an embodiment of the urban establishment rather than of the 
common folk. 

Generally the religious fraternities bestride the gap between the 
ulama and the masses, and offer themselves as interpreters of a mystical 
and ecstatic form of Islam which can be considered to be an expressior 
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| OSf the ‘Little tradition’. Without doubt, through their work of inte- 
gration and socialization, the religious fraternities have succeeded in 
= ‘<tontrolling the masses and in mobilizing them in social groupings which 
‘transcend the narrow confines of the family, the district, the guild, and 
‘which approach the limits of the global society and of the community of 
believers (umma). 
, (a) Itis significant that the religious fraternities were well developed 
\ and widely spread in the Maghreb, particularly from the XVth century 
‘onwards, that is, from the moment when the central power entered into 
ja prolonged political crisis and the societies of the Maghreb were 
ei ia to aggression from abroad, notably from Spain. It is thus during 
‘a phase of insecurity and a ‘weakening of the collectivity of the Maghreb’ 
i that the masses, anxious about their destiny and identity, turned to- 
X wards the fraternities as guardians of their collectivęsidentity, and-as a 
{ suitable social form for war in the service of the faith (Jihad). In some 
\ fashion the little tradition took over from the great tradition, enfeebled 
« ‘and incapable of facing the crisis. Everywhere in the Maghreb over a 
‘) period of centuries the fraternities played a powerful political role, and 
, contended with states in the defence of sovereignty. 
(b) Over and above this political function which transcended urban 
‘limits, the fraternities fulfilled an important function i in the social inte- 
gration of the urban communities. 
In fact, the numerous Zawiya-s of the fraternities are re meeting places 
í for the citizens, whatever their ethnic or regional origin, and whatever 
-}their district of residence or their trade. 
X ` These voluntary clubs are places where Islamic solidarity and urban 
© %olidarity mutually strengthen each other. The townsmen go there to 
heighten their religious faith and at the same time to find release in the 
¿rhythm of the psalmodies (dhikr) and, from time to time, in ecstatic 
dances. 
On the other hand, given the variety of urban groupings, the fra- 
», ternities‘can be differentiated according to the high or low station of 
` their favoured catchment areas. Thus at Fez, for instance, the. élite of 
‘the ulama, the high functionaries of the makhzen and the wealthy mer- 
ee of the suq-s join for preference the fraternities Tijaniya, Ker- 
Kaoua, Kettaniya, Wazzaniya and Nassiriya. By contrast, the Issawiya, 
= ‘Hmadcha, Qadiriya fraternities recruit among the populations of the 
‘suburbs and the small artisans.3¢ In a town like Tunis, the two fra- 
- ternities Tariqa, Shadlya and Tijaniya would recruit among the great 
bourgeois families such as the Djait, Lasram, Mohsen, Bairam, and 
among the political aristocracy. The Qadiriya fraternity recruited 
~ ‘among the urban masses as was also done by the Rahmaniya of Algiers. 
-~ However this hierarchy of fraternities is not rigid or inflexible. The 
~, bourgeois turug are not closed to the common people and vice-versa. 
“Dn the other hand the transethnic composition of the fraternities does 
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not necessarily imply that all ethnic differentiation is suppressed at the 
level of the organization of social groups within the fraternity. There 
is one single exception, however, to the transethnic aspect of the turug: ~ 
the fraternity of the Gnawa admits only negroes as members. 

(4) The religious élite and the central power. What is the true nature of 
the relation between the body of the ulama and the political power? It 
is probably the most difficult and crucial question, and a complex and 
ambiguous one. 

The ulama performed a large number of important functions. The 
big events of the social life of the citizens are solemnized by them. As 
principal interpreters of sacred law and the ulama stand out above all as 
the defenders of the material and moral interests of the population. 
Also, their rectitude and a certain exemplary quality in their life style _ 
make them models with which the citizens seek to identify. 

This social and moral position, together with the deep roots of the 
ulama in the life of the city, and the manifold alliances they have with 
other social groups, the well-to-do artisans and traders in particular, 
make them the interpreters of the legitimate rights of the citizens and 
as their defenders, especially in times of grave injustice and excessive 
fiscal demands. They can mobilize the population and put pressure 
upon the central power. A mobilization of this kind could occur on a 
deep and sensitive communion between notables of the city and the 
leaders of districts, imams, sheiks of fraternities, amins of guilds and so 
on. In the course of a mobilization of this kind it may even happen that 
the cadi-s who are appointed by the central power transform themselves 
into popular leaders, and the sheiks of districts into clients of local 
leaders, instead of servants of the central power. At such moments, as ` 
Jacques Berque observed, ‘defence of the family, defence of the city 
and defence of orthodoxy become fused in the kind of consensus through 
which, throughout centuries, the political spirit of the city frequently 
expressed itself?.3? 

Nevertheless, such a form of challenge to the political power on the 
part of the ulama must not lead us into the error of regarding the latter 
as a body which is formed and organized so as to be capable of rebellion 
against the central power. Apart from the role of defenders of the urban 
community, which they perform in an intermittent and ambiguous~ 
manner, the ulama appear mainly as legitimators of political power and 
the social order: a fundamentally equivocal function, and a source both 
of their strength and of their weakness. 

Though the sovereign requires of them that they legitimize his 
authority (practices of the Beya and the fetwa), this is in reality only a 
recognition of a fait accompli of power acquired by force. They did not 
have the power to choose between pretenders, least of all to impose 
some form of government or control on the latter. 

In the final analysis the ulama are in a situation of dependence visà ` 
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vis the central power. They depend upon the sovereign who appoints 
them and can dismiss them. Hence, objectively, they are the allies of 


Æ. the central power rather than its enemies, for only the sovereign has the 
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strength to maintain order within the community, and order is some- 
thing to which the ulama are attached to above all things. Therefore 
even if the ulama-s sometimes shake the royal authority, they never reach 
the point of calling the central power in question, overthrowing it or 
trying to take its place. The ulama, who very often originate within the 
indigenous populations, have never in the Maghreb managed to form 
an organized force, to consider themselves as true leaders of the people, 
to propose alternative policies or to seize power. In the words of Ibn 
Khaldun, it is above all the co-operation between men of the sword and 
those of the pen which is the norm. 

The ulama and the sovereigns had every reason to come to an under- 
standing. The former exercise moral authority, and the latter, violent 
force. The ulama lacked the strength to decide between one sovereign and 
another, between one dynasty and another, but they were influential in 
determining the general nature of the social order.38 

In order to defend themselves against the redoubtable nomads and 
the more or less disciplined army of the central power, the citizens 
found in the ‘great tradition’ of Islam an ally which could provide them 
with a source of order (the Aabus are an example), and in the ‘little 
tradition’, a kind of institution (the religious brotherhoods) which 
enabled them to regroup themselves in a form which transcended the 
narrow limits of family, districts and guild. 


V. GLASS CONFLICTS IN URBAN SOCIETY 


As with all pre-industrial societies, the question of the urban classes in 
the pre-colonial Maghreb is difficult, inadequately investigated and 
understood. Hence we propose to put forward only an overall assess- 
ment of social stratification. 

We distinguish three principal classes: the élite of the central power 
(El Khassa), the class of notables (El-ayan) and the broad urban masses 
(El-amma). 


1. The power élite (El Khassa) 


The social base of this class is formed essentially on its military strength 
(mountain and desert tribes in Fez, Turkish Janissaries in Algiers and 
Tunis). In fact, it is due to the army that the élite of the central power 
in the Maghreb manages to ensure the safety of long distance trade 
routes, to draw profits from business deals and to control, at least 
partially, local production (levy of taxes on tribes). 

As a class it is also distinguished, apart from its military character, 
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by the fact that its members are generally strangers to the town where 
they exercise their power. 


2. The notables (El-ayan) 


We distinguish two categories of notables: the ulama and the category 
of rich traders and well-to-do artisans. 


(a) The ulama. The ulama draw the essence of their authority from the 
exercise of the religious function in its manifold forms. They constitute 
a social group which plays the role of intermediary between the urban 
population whom in principle they must defend, and the central power, 
which delegates to them the exercise of their functions. 

On the other hand, the ulama have genuine economic interests.39 
Often they are not only landed proprietors but also traders, well-to-do 
artisans, customs officials etc. In all cases they have actual family 
connections with the rich traders and well-to-do artisans of the town. 
With these groups they share objective interests which they must 
defend against confiscation by the central power. 

Hence, the ambiguity of the position and role of the ulama. In their 
capacity as agents of the sovereign in the juridico-religious functions 
they are obliged to submit at least partially to the central power and be 
loyal to it; but in their capacity of property owners and allies of pro- 
perty owners, the ulama are obliged to resist the frequent attempts of the 
central power to encroach upon private property. 

We observe that the category of the ulama is neither homogeneous nor 
monolithic: it is subdivided in strata of which the lowest is formed by 
those who exercise ancillary or subordinate functions such as notaries, 
bailiffs, the masters of Kouttab, etc. This is the least privileged of the 
strata and it is interesting to note the fact that leaders of urban revolts 
and various protest movements are often recruited from among its 
members. 


(b) Rich traders ana well-to-do artisans. These form the principal repre- 
sentatives of major urban activity. Their prosperity depends essentially 
on the stability of the power of the ruling class and on the wealth and 
prestige of the dynasty. Ibn Khaldun has clearly analysed this rela- 
tionship and neatly brought out the correlation between urban civiliza- 
tion and political power. He has shown well how the upswings which 
bring forth a powerful dynasty and flourishing urban civilization on the 
one hand alternate with a declining dynasty accompanied by growing 
poverty of the urban population and a decline of the cities. 

This great dependence of traders and artisans in the Maghreb upon 
the central power is explained by the fact that, unlike, for example, 
the merchant bourgeoisie and the artisans of the Italian cities of the 
Middle Ages, the bourgeoisie of the Maghreb has never been able to 
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safeguard its autonomy and to present itself as a redoubtable rival to the 
central power. Though in charge of its own affairs, it always remained 
-= subordinate to the central power obliged to submit to great arbitrari- 
ness in the form of confiscation of property, excessive taxation or the 
institution of monopolies. 

Surely there is here one factor which can help explain the unstable 
status of the Maghrebin merchant and the difficulty which this class 
experienced in the accumulation of capital, and the fact that it has 
never been able to transform itself into a real bourgeoisie after the 
pattern of Western Europe. 


3. The broader urban masses (El amma) 


Here our concern is essentially with the mass of small artisans, small 
a shopkeepers, ambulant pedlars and all those in employments such as 
* sourmeymen, apprentices, and various kinds of workers, These are the 
petty urban folk. The terms amma and, in its onomatopoeic form, 
ghawgha, give a good indication that this ‘proto-proletarian’ class was 
held in some contempt by the Ayan and the Khassa. This, however, is not 
accompanied by a caste spirit or any sort of systematic segregation. 
The urban folk suffered exploitation on two accounts: on the one 
hand from the ruling class (taxes, forced gifts and forced labour of all 
sorts) and on the other from rich traders and well-to-do artisans. 
Examples therefore abound of those movements of urban protest where 
the same people can be seen, guided now by ulama of inferior rank, now 
by the sheiks of a tariga or by a local saint, to protest against abuse of 
some sort, and, to make their voice heard by the dispatch of delegations 


* or by causing the temporary closure of markets. But such protest move- 


ments could not culminate in total challenge to the very nature of the 
central power. Part of the explanation is that neither the urban masses 
nor the notables possessed a political or professional organization at the 
level of the city as a whole. Neither of these classes possessed an organiza- 


«~ tion serviceable for long term aims. 
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On the other hand, the dependence of the whole urban population 
on the state has its effect that the real conflicts of interest between the 
notables and the urban masses-often appears as secondary, compared 


*with those which set them off both as against the central power, whence 


naturally there is some difficulty in the emergence of an adequately 
lucid class consciousness amongst either the notables or the urban masses. 


SUMMARY 


Our aim was a specification of the structural traits characteristic of 
urban life in pre-colonial Maghreb. 

First of all we have shown the inadequacy for Maghrebin urban life 
of the two models of towns, drawn from the two pre-capitalist social 
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forms which have received most attention: the towns of the feudal 
system in the West and those of classical China, taken as typifying the 


Asian mode of production. Our next step was to apply to the classical - 


Maghrebin city three questions concerning the degree of autonomy of 
their political, economic and juridico-religious institutions. 

We have stressed above all that if the townsfolk are in a position of 
political dependence vis a vis the central power, by contrast they have 
far more initiative at the economic level, and we have shown that their 
real defence system is based on their ability to manipulate the juridico- 
religious agencies to their own advantage. 

The sum of these traits has been extracted from the study of social 
relations at town level. But from the start we have stressed that the town 
is but one element in a social structure which embraces the totality 


of relationships between town and country, and that the presence of `, 


nomads on the periphery of this structure constitutes a key factor which 
must be taken into account, if one is to appreciate both the extent and 
the limits of the power to diverse social groups and of the central 
authority itself. 
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Subjective conditions and revolutionary 
conflict: some remarks 


The sociology of revolutionary conflict has been overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with the analysis of ‘system contradictions’ as ‘objective con- 
> ditions’ of conflict and has shown remarkably little interest in what may 
be called loosely the analysis of ‘subjective conditions’. This neglect has 
led to inadequacies in the interpretation of particular types of conflict, 
i especially in the case of middle-class and student radicalism. These 
* inadequacies are the result of difficulties in relating political conflict 
to structural strains and of the insufficient consideration of the problem 
of the emergence of ‘subjective conditions’, A reorientation of sociolo- 
gical theories of conflict should take as its main task the study of the 
ways in which an antagonistic or ‘ruptural’ ideology comes to emerge. 
In this theoretical reorientation, ‘subjective conditions’ should no 
longer have a ‘residual’ or a ‘passive’ character and should be related 
to typical social conditions. As Harold Wolpe puts it!: There has been 
. relatively little progress towards the elaboration of a theory concerning 
the development of the subjective conditions of revolutionary situa- 
tions... . Much of the empirical analysis of the conditions and man- 
ner in which the subjective perceptions of the relevant group develop is 
... either ad hoc and unsystematic, or treats revolutionary conscious- 
ness as the unproblematic outcome of certain situations and actions’. 
The Parsonian theory does consider ‘subjective conditions’: it 
conceives social and political integration as the result of the common 
acceptance of a value-system and conflict as the result of limited failures 
of internalization /socialization; however, it does not provide a satis- 
_» factory answer to the general question of the social and political basis 
of value-systems nor to the question of the social determination of 
interests and ideologies. Non-functionalist approaches are not totally 
+ immune to such criticism: in Lockwood’s contributions to a theory of 
social and political stability and conflict, conflict is associated with the 
degree of structural incongruity (‘system malintegration’), with the 
degree of non-conformism to the values (‘social’ malintegration), and, 
thirdly, with the degree of structured inequality;? although the social 
determination of interests is a major theme, little is said about the 
~. processes leading to breakdowns in situations of ‘social integration’ 
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(normative consensus), or about the mechanisms and processes whereby 
normative consensus exists. 

The question of the relationship between ‘objective conditions’, 
interests and ideologies has received, on the whole, similarly little 
attention by Marxism. I would like to discuss in particular three ver- 
sions of Marxism: they may be called (i) Hegelianized Marxism, (ii) 
structural Marxism, and (iii) the Marxism of the ‘superstructure’. 

The Hegelianized version of Marxism examines interests and ideo- 
logies as representations of historical objective possibilities. Every 
historical situation carries in its womb the embryo of its supersession, a 
prefiguration of the next historical situation (or at least, of a limited 
range of potential future situations) which indicate the ‘objective 
possibilities’ within and beyond the present situation. The ‘objective 
interests’ of a group refer to the position (centrality or marginality, 
ascendancy or decadence) of a particular group in that potential 
future. 

Lukács stated that ‘the objective theory of class consciousness is the 
theory of its objective possibility’. The study of consciousness and 
ideological representations should be limited to their ‘adequacy’ to or 
‘deviance’ from the ‘objective possibilities’ embodied in a given 
society: ‘by relating consciousness to the whole of society it becomes 
possible to infer the thoughts and feelings which men would have in a 
particular situation if they were able to assess both it and the interests 
arising from it... Now class consciousness consists in fact of the 
appropriate and rational reactions “imputed” (zugerechnet) to a par- 
ticular typical position in the process of production.’ Political con- 
sciousness and ideology are a more or less distorting reflex of the objec- 
tive reality of the historical possibilities (the distortion varying accord- 
ing to the class position of the actors): ‘it is essential to transcend the 
limitations of particular individuals caught up in their own narrow 
prejudices. But it is no less vital not to overstep the frontier fixed for 
them by the economic structure of society and establishing their 
position in it.’ 

Each specific historical situation may be interpreted as a particular 
type of institutional arrangement within a range of potential arrange- 
ments defined basically in terms of the existing mode of production 
and reproduction: their ‘potentiality’ is the result of their congruence 
with the mode of production. Not all types of institutional arrangement 
within the range are of similar congruence, and revolutionary conflict is 
the resultof the contradiction between ‘objective possibilities’ and reality. 

Three areas of subjective definitions of ‘possibilities’ may then be 
defined. The first one is the area of definitions of ‘possibilities’ within 
the specific type of institutional arrangement. Representations of ‘what 
is possible’ are restricted to the framework of the system—to the limits 
of what Lukacs calls ‘blinkered empiricism’ and ‘opportunism’, which 
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take reality as given and natural. The second area is the area of defini- 
tions of ‘objective possibilities’, based on an interpretation of reality in 


fen’ terms of ‘totality’ and ‘history’ which conceive non-realized potentials in 
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accordance with the existing modality of production but whose imple- 
mentation can only take place beyond the present type of institutional 
arrangement. The third area is an area of definitions of ‘utopian 
possibilities-—an image of a possible world, of a possible institutional 
arrangement, not based on a ‘scientific’ interpretation in terms of 
‘totality’ and ‘history’, and lacking any congruence with the existing 
modality of production. Lukács calls this last definition of possibilities 
‘abstract utopianism’: conscience ‘regards itself as a power which is 
able of its own—subjective—volition to master the essentially meaning- 
less motion of objects’.4 An ideology of ‘utopian possibilities’ corres- 
ponds to a divided and underdeveloped proletarian movement. The 
domination of the first definition of possibilities (related to the domina- 
tion of a class) can only be challenged by a class consciousness based on 
the ‘objective possibilities’, when the proletariat becomes aware and 
takes ‘the step that has now become objectively possible’.® Therefore, 
objective interests exist whatever the ideological representation of the 
group might be. When the degree of ‘radicalism’ (understood as the 
hiatus between what is and what could be) of the objective possibilities 
is greater than the degree of ‘radicalism’ of the ideological representa- 
tions, we face a case of ‘false consciousness’; when the opposite occurs 
(that is, ideological representations are more radical than objective 
possibilities) we face a case of ‘political irrelevance’. 

The criticism against this Hegelianized version of Marxism has been 
based on four basic points: the first is the historicist element of the 
theory (i.e. the ‘given’ directions of History) ; the second is the prophetic 
element (i.e. the nature of the criteria used to assess objective possi- 
bilities); the third is the Messianic element (i.e. who is considered to 
have the legitimacy to define ‘true’ objective possibilities); the fourth 
is the naturalistic fallacy (i.e. the confusion between what is and what 
ought to be). However, what is particularly relevant here is that this 
version of Marxism neglects the question of the ideological representa- 
tions as subjective conditions: the alleged objective possibilities in any 
specific historical situation would immediately point out the ‘natural’ 
interests of the group involved in it. This would then become a central 
element in an interpretation of conflict and little importance would be 
given to the possibility of greater autonomy of the ideological repre- 
sentations of the groups. This approach does not solve the problem of 
the hiatus between objective and subjective conditions; it is that hiatus 
which Sartori stresses when, following Weber, he writes:® ‘we are thus 
left to confront directly the crucial issue: namely, how do we pass from 
class conditions to class consciousness and action? ... In the final 
analysis, how do we know that class conditions are the cause of class 
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consciousness and action... The reply is very simply, that we do not 
know. This is to say that between class conditions on the one hand, and 
class action on the other hand there is a wide gap, a major missing link.’ 

The Althusserian, structural version of Marxism does attempt to 
develop a theory of the ‘subjective conditions’ and of ideology in 
particular. However, it is more a set of complex definitions than a 
theory; the alleged functions of the state, of state apparatuses and of 
ideological state apparatuses are described in a normative and dog- 
matic way and they are untestable.? A myriad of ideological state 
apparatuses contribute to the reproduction (or negatively to the break- 
down) of the existing relations of production, and determine, through 
their practices and rituals, ideas: these two functions cannot, however, 
be evaluated or measured; in addition, the endless list of ideological 
state apparatuses makes the argument irrefutable. Althusser does not 
have any articulate theory about the ‘subjective conditions’ and the 
emergence of revolutionary conflict: they are considered as unpre- 
dictable random-like mediations. His interpretation of revolutionary 
conflict is irrefutable, unable to make predictions and therefore useless. 
This should be quite clear in Althusser’s use of the three concepts 
‘decentred structure’ (structure décentrée), ‘structure in dominance’ 
(structure-d-dominante), and ‘overdetermined contradiction’ (contradiction 
surdeterminée). 

The ambiguity of the concept of a structure without a strategic centre 
but with a vaguely dominant element (the economic component of a 
social structure) leads to the untestability of the theory in any concrete 
historical situation (everything could be determinant of a situation of con- 
flict while at the same time nothing would be determinant of a situation 
of conflict: the theory would explain everything and nothing, both the 
presence and absence of conflict with suitably ad hoc propositions). The 
Marxist theory of the objective conditions dissolves here into a myriad 
of non-determinist contradictions, sometimes crucial, sometimes irrele- 
vant, but always unable to lead to an explanation which is neither 
ad hoc nor descriptive (i.e. non-singular). Thus Althusser mentions the 
following mediations of conflict:8 (i) ‘the superstructure (the State, the 
dominant ideology, religion, organized political movements, and so 
on)’; (ii) ‘the internal and external historical situation’, which includes on 
the one hand ‘the national past (completed or “relapsed”? bourgeois 
revolution, feudal exploitation eliminated wholly, partially or not at 
all, local “customs”, specific national traditions, even the singular style 
of political struggles and behaviour, etc.)’, and on the other hand, ‘the 
existing world -context (what dominates it—competition of capitalist 
nations or “imperialist internationalism’, or competition within 
imperialism, etc.).’ 

The vagueness of the concept of ‘overdetermination’ is clear: it 
encompasses any imaginable national or international, past or present, 
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ideological or material circumstance. In his enumeration of mediations 
Althusser twice uses ‘etc.’ and once ‘and so on’. The acknowledgement 
” xof the importance of the ‘subjective conditions’ is not enough: it only 
leads to an undefined number of mediations ‘possibly’ necessary for the 
emergence of a ‘revolutionary situation’ or a fortiori of ‘revolutionary 
rupture’. , 

The third version of Marxism to be considered here is the Gramscian 
theory of the ‘superstructure’ in its application to the analysis of 
revolutionary conflict. Gramsci’s notion of ‘hegemony’ has become 
fashionable in political sociology and in general political analysis; it is 
sometimes argued that it presents a basic foundation for a sociology of 
the ‘subjective conditions’ and, more specifically, for a sociology of the 
ideological factors in revolutionary conflict.? The concept of the 

~~ ‘hegemony’ of the dominant classes in civil society refers to the mani- 

* festation of the ideological predominance of these classes; it is an 
elaboration of the thesis put forward in The German Ideology and de- 

,. veloped by Lenin about the relationship between the control of the 
means of material production and the control of the means of mental 
production, and about the importance of a consistent dominant 
ideology as a factor of social integration. ‘Hegemony’ as ideological 
domination describes the political practices of the dominant class in 
industrial capitalist society as opposed to the feudal forms of domina- 
tion: class domination is not based upon force, but upon ideology, 
induced conformism and active consensus. This is possible in a his- 
torical situation in which the dominant group perceives and presents 
its own interests as ‘general interests’, the dominant ideology permeates 

+ Society, the legitimacy of political and social arrangements are ac- 
cepted.10 The theory of ‘hegemony’ points the processes of legitimation 
of the institutions of society through the pervasiveness of a ‘concept of 
reality" that has originated in the dominant classes. Revolutionary 
conflict is then only possible when these ideological mediations are 

. overcome by the development of a revolutionary consciousness within 
the working-class—the development of an autonomous ‘concept of 
reality’. 

The notion of ‘hegemony’, as a contribution to the analysis of the 

à subjective conditions, faces a number of criticisms. Three main weak- 
z nesses are: 

(i) The dubious necessity of speaking of ‘real’ and ‘imaginary’ 
situations. Hence, the concept of ‘hegemony’ is used to indicate, in 
Wolpe’s words, ‘a legitimating mask over the real structure of power’, 
and revolutionary consciousness would only be possible ‘when the 
content of consciousness coincides with the reality of practice’. 
However, the reference to ‘real’ and ‘imaginary’ situations again leads 
to important problems concerning the criteria for defining when a 

~ situation is ‘real’ as well as who has the legitimacy (and on what criteria 
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this legitimacy is granted) to define what is ‘real’ and what is ‘ima- - 


ginary’. Furthermore, this is unnecessary for a theory of ‘hegemony’ 
concerned only with the ideological practices of class domination: the 
relationship between the ideological representations of the dominant 
and subordinate classes is enough, and it would not require any refer- 
ence to an external, objective and given reality. 

(ii) The assumptions underlying the idea of ‘indoctrination’. The 
concept of ‘hegemony’ involves an assumption of efficient mechanisms 
of indoctrination and ideological induction. However, these mechan- 
isms have been little studied. As Goldthorpe has recently observed, 
‘to say that it is the values they have internalized that blind men to 
their real interests and the rational means of pursuing them is not so 
much to resolve the problem of false consciousness as merely to restate it. 
The crucial question remains of how it is that such values come to be 
accepted, and transmitted from generation to generation, given ex 
hypothesi that they are so clearly inappropriate to their adherents’ life 
situations and inimical to the realization of their true goals... The 
problem is no more than posed: whether from the side of Marxism or of 
academic sociology, the work of producing an answer—that is, of 
showing exactly how socialization ‘from above’ takes place—remains 
almost all to be done’.18 

(iii) Finally, it has been noted—for example by Poulantzas!4—that 
the concept of ‘hegemony’ overemphasizes the political components of 
ideologies and that an ideology is reduced to being a function of the 
political organization of the dominant class. The ideology, as a conse- 
quence, is envisaged as lacking any autonomy in its elaboration and as 
having an internal homogeneity. The critique of this view, stressing 
ideological heterogeneities in situations of class domination, is directed 
not only against the concept of ‘hegemony’ but also against concepts 
that have been considered as its counterparts in academic sociology— 
concepts such as ‘civic’ and ‘political’ cultures, ‘higher order solidarity’, 
‘supra-party consensus’, ‘value consensus’, etc.45 Ideological hetero- 
geneity and fragmentation in situations of class domination has been 
often pointed out since Engels’ description of the discontinuity in 
morality, religion, ideals, thoughts and dialect between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie in mid-nineteenth century Britain. Thus, after his compara- 
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tive analysis of different findings on political attitudes set out in a « 


number of researches in the United States and Great Britain, Michael 
Mann reported that ‘there is little truth in the claims of some Marxists 
that the working class is systematically and successfully indoctrinated 
with the values of the ruling class’!6 and that value consensus did not 
exist to any significant extent. 


Present neo-Marxist and marxisant studies of social integration and social 


conflict show similar flaws in their conception of the ‘subjective con- ” 
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ditions’ of conflict and of the emergence of revolutionary ideologies in 
particular. Harold Wolpe writes that ‘what needs to be examined is the 
`a way in which objective reality comes to be subjectively perceived and 
this entails more than an analysis of objective conditions coupled with a 
description of subjective reactions’.1?7 This is indeed the problem and 
this neglect is manifested in the persistence of two theoretical short- 
comings that characterize the three variants of Marxism discussed in 
the previous pages. 
(i) The subordination of ideologies to objective interests. The social 
` determination of antagonistic interests is assumed to be the relevant 
question in the study of conflict: the social determination of antagon- 
istic ideologies is seen as a secondary and as a dependent problem. 
Thus the analysis of ideologies (and the study of their political signifi- 
»— cance) is based on a generally implicit paradigm of the ‘adequate’ 
* ideology corresponding to externally assessed objective interests. The 
ideology under study is then compared against this paradigm and 
diagnosed as the expression of ‘false consciousness’ or of irrelevant 
utopianism. A similar conception of the role of ideologies in situations 
of political integration and political conflict would seem to be conse- 
quent to Lukes’ conception of power.18 As he puts it, ‘the radical... 
maintains that men’s wants may themselves be a product of a system 
which works against their interests, and, in such cases, relates the latter 
to what they would want and prefer, were they able to make the choice’, 
and ‘what one may have here is a latent conflict which consists in a con- 
tradiction between the interests of those exercising power and the real 
interests of those they exclude. These latter may not express or even be 
conscious of their interests’.19 
This conception would accordingly see ‘real’ interests as the crucial 
problem to be faced when studying conflict situations. Ideologies would 
then be interpreted from the point of view of (a) the degree of ‘fit’ 
between particular ideologies and real (objective) interests; (5) the 
. manipulation of this ‘fit’ as a principal dimension of political power and 
of conflict management. This view would therefore represent a new 
manifestation of the old ‘state of nature’ argument which was so expli- 
citly stated by the young Lukács and it would seem to face similar 
‘s problems. Besides, the central emphasis on the ‘external’ definition of 
z what is ‘the’ objective reality tends to obliterate what the actors believe 
to be the reality, their perceptions of the situation. Sartre’s criticisms of 
t Daniel Guérin’s study of the French revolution, La Lutte des Classes sous 
la Premiére République, were based on this traditional ‘objectivism’ and 
‘externality’ of Marxist analyses of conflict, on Guérin’s negligence of 
the meaning that the events had for Robespierristes and Jacobins, 
Montagnards and Girondins. The subjectivity of the group would be 
replaced in this type of analysis by ‘the idea of its material conditions, of 
‘ its position with respect to other groups ... and of its internal 
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contradictions. We shall go back to the economic category, we shall 
find petty-bourgeois property threatened’; this type of analysis does not 
consider that ‘these determinations are themselves sustained, inter- 
nalized and lived (whether in acceptance or refusal)’, and the processes 
of ‘internalization of the external’2° should become a central concern 
for a study of revolutionary conflict. 

The importance of stressing the relative autonomy of ideological 
representations vis-à-vis alleged ‘objective interests’ and ‘objective 
conditions’ is highlighted in the case of middle class and student 
radicalism. Studies which have based their interpretations of these 
forms of political radicalism on ‘objective interests’ and ‘objective 
conditions’ do not seem to have led very far: a first trend has been to 
dismiss them on the grounds that both the ‘objective interests’ of the 


group and the ‘objective conditions’ of the society did not explain/ - 


justify them;2! a second trend has treated them ambiguously on the 
grounds that although ‘objective conditions’ existed, the ‘objective 
interests’ of the group would not produce a revolutionary collective 
actor;22 the third trend, finally, has deferred most of all to student 
radicalism: the ‘objective conditions’ and the ‘objective interests’ would 
create possibilities for a historically new conflict within which students 
(the new acteur historique, according to Touraine) would play a major 
part.23 None of the three trends seems to provide a satisfactory expla- 
nation of middle-class and student radicalism, which would require a 
greater recognition of the autonomy of ideologies and a particular 
attention to the social processes through which political ideas 
emerge. 

(ii) The assumption of a homogeneous and pervading ideological 
domination. This assumption has been particularly associated with the 
relatively recent influence of Gramsci’s concept of ‘hegemony’. Thus 
Wolpe speaks of ‘the set of ideas which are dominant as a consequence 
of a particular structure of power’, of ‘a legitimating mask over the real 
structure of power ... that disguises a reality which, if its “true” 
significance were present to the consciousness, would result in its 
rejection’, and writes that ‘the content of the concept of reality is such as 
to legitimate the institutions and structures of the society’.24 The 
tendency to combine this assumption with the central theoretical 
concept of ‘real’ (objective) interests is clearly shown when Wolpe 
adds that ‘it is precisely this lack of fit between consciousness and 
reality which permits the continuance of the system’. The comments 
that have previously been made about the concept of ‘hegemony’ are 
obviously valid for this assumption about ideological dominance. 

It should however be clear that the difficulties faced by the concept 
of a homogeneous dominant ideology do not completely invalidate a 
theory of the practices of ideological manipulation by dominant 
groups. Ideological manipulation does not require a unique and con- 
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sistent set of values which is vertically transmitted downwards: it may 
simply involve restrictions to the availability of ideas and values to 


, those which are seen as compatible with the existing social, economic 


and political arrangements, and the careful prevention of those which 
are seen as incompatible. This would imply the limitation of the theory 
of ideological manipulation to the question of the management (and 
restriction) of potential issues. Political controls on the collective defini- 
tions of what is a political issue and of the ‘political agenda’ would not 
necessarily operate through a pervasive central value system nor a 
homogeneous dominant ideology, and yet ideological controls would 
be a strategic element in the management of conflict.25 Thus, these 
ideological controls and the manipulation of ‘subjective conditions’ 
could be conceived as being exerted at three mutually supportive 
levels which would not require a positive induction into a homo- 
geneous ideology: (a) a first level of transmission of negative moral 
definitions of antagonistic ideologies through agencies and mechanisms 
of political socialization; (6) a second level of prevention of antagonistic 
ideologies by restricting their availability through non-normative 
restrictions (controlling information and expression); (¢) a third level 
of repressive sanctions, which also have feed-back effects as dissuasion. 
These levels of control and restriction exist in every society: what 
varies between societies is the range and the type of manipulated 
issues and the mechanisms of contro]. Also, the problems associated 
with the use of concepts such as ‘hegemony’, ‘dominant ideology’, 
‘central value system’, ‘value consensus’, etc., in a theory of the emer- 
gence of ‘ruptural’ ideologies do not preclude the possible utility of 
using a typology of political subcultures, ‘meaning systems’ or ‘sym- 
bolic universes’.26 The central questions are then under what circum- 
stances, in what social areas and through what socially determined 
processes antagonistic ideologies emerge and develop. The answer to 
these questions must allow for a margin of autonomy of ideological 
representations in relation to ‘real interests’ and ‘objective situations’ 
(a necessity particularly ‘visible’ for interpreting middle-class or student 
radicalism but equally present for interpreting political conflict in 
general). 

Paradoxically, an over-reaction against the subordinated role of 
ideologies in allegedly ‘deterministic’ sociological theories has led to 
what is known as ‘radical’ deviance theory. ‘Radical’ deviance theorists 
oppose what is for them the ‘external’ determinism of ideologies and 
actions of the ‘labelling school’, and they stress the ‘autonomy’ of 
ideology: ideologies would only be explained by the ideologies them- 
selves, shedding light on their causes. Outside the ideologies them- 
selves, there would only be theoretical incognisance about their causes. 
Thus, a revolutionary ideology could only be understood by its own 
description of the social and political conditions which it opposes and 
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which would have led to the emergence of the ideology as ‘awareness’. 
This is clearly stated by Paul Walton: only its ideology would make 
it possible to understand a politically deviant group ‘whose perspectives 
and reflexivity are often as developed as, and in some cases, superior 
to, the framework which is intended to explain thew’. Deviants (and 
revolutionary political deviants such as the Weathermen) are then seen 
as ‘decision-makers who actively violate the moral and legal codes of 
society’; the basic point for Walton is then ‘that deviants like every 
other actor, frequently endow their action with meaning’ (sic). The 
example of the Weathermen as a revolutionary group would indicate 
that ‘there is no set of determinates known to sociologists which would 
Jorce deviants to talk and act the way Weathermen do’—indeed they 
would ‘present (in an extreme form) a self-consciousness and awareness 
amongst individuals defined as “deviant” which much deviancy theory 
would seem to be incapable of analysing’.2? 

This ‘radical’ over-reaction stressing the autonomy of political 
ideology does indeed consider beliefs and intentions: so much so that 
they are conceived as free-floating ideas stemming from an indeter- 
minate awareness of political issues and as being available to anybody. 
The three main problems of this conception would be: (a) The self- 
explanatory character of ideologies. This would mean that only the 
explanandum can be explanans, as the causes of emergence of an ideology 
are revealed by the claims of the ideology. Consequently, the explana- 
tion would always be ex post facto and prediction would be impossible. 
(b) What can an ideology say about its causes and about society through 
its claims? That is, on what criteria can ‘awareness’ be assessed? And 
what would be the grounds for accepting an interpretation of society as 
accurate and another competing definition as inaccurate? (e) The 
haphazard character of ideologies. If political ideas and commitments 
do not emerge at random, then where would particular ideologies 
grow and through which socially determined processes? 

This reaction against the subordinate role of ideologies in interpre- 
tations of political conflict also shows a basic failure to consider the 
social determination of revolutionary ideas and their emergence. 
From a sociological point of view, the emergence and growth of a 
‘ruptural’ collective ideology and of revolutionary political groups 
seem to have a first and basic aspect: the availability of the ideology. If 
it is accepted that, whatever the differences between types of society, 
there are always material and normative restrictions to the circulation 
of and access to revolutionary ideas, then opportunity of access to these 
ideas would appear to be an essential requisite.28 Differential condi- 
tions of availability of ideas, in terms of typical opportunities that differ 
from social group to social group, should contribute to explain 
(together with a theory of the social determination of interests) social 
variations in political orientations and behaviour (including variations 
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within social categories having allegedly similar ‘real’ interests). The 
central question would then be which factors affect the conditions of 
availability of ‘deviant’ political ideas. Three complementary levels of 
study seem to relate to that question: first, the level of the families and 
processes of socialization; second, the level of the subcultural communi- 
ties; third, the level of organizational politics. These three levels of 
analysis have been much more developed by non-Marxist sociology, and 
even Lenin’s conception of the party has been neglected by Marxist 
sociologists: the three levels should be seen as referring to the conditions 
of availability of political ideas, and any theory on the social determina- 
tion of ideologies should have to consider them as social areas, circum- 
stances and social processes where and whereby political ideologies 
emerge and develop. 

The families can be conceived as the most elementary redoubt of 
deviant normative sub-systems. Sartre indicated in the Critique de la 
Raison Dialectique the scarce attention that Marxism had dedicated to 
this dimension. As he wrote: “Today’s Marxists are concerned only 
with adults: reading them one would believe that we are born at the 
age when we earn our first wages’. The emergence of collective political 
projects would only be fully explained focusing also on ‘the point of 
insertion for man and his class, that is, the particular family as a 
mediation between the universal class and the individual’.29 However, 
although the families would play a central role in the availability of 
political ideas, it seems difficult to make a methodological ‘jump’ from 
this level of individual ideological transmission to a level of analysis of 
social aggregates which would not involve the study of the biographies 
and ‘career contingencies’ of every revolutionary. An answer may be 
that the families are a necessary part of the analysis of the ‘subjective 
conditions’ in the first stages of emergence of a revolutionary movement 
(the phase of the founding fathers and early members): in later stages, 
the other two dimensions (subcultural communities and political 
organizations) would become predominant. 

The literature on the subcultural communities as social redoubts of 
political-ideological antagonism, although not particularly rich from a 
theoretical point of view, includes some contributions that focus on the 
social conditions determining ideology instead of ‘real’ interests.?9 As 
Berger and Luckmann put it, ‘counter-definitions of society require 
counter-societies’ :31 these communities would act as social boundaries 
to normative controls; they would provide particular conditions of 
availability of antagonistic ideologies and conditions of immunity 
which would compensate and neutralize institutional ideological 
restrictions; they would also be matrices of persistence and transmis- 
sion of revolutionary ideas.32 

The family and the subcultural community may then be conceived 
as the primary redoubts of revolutionary ideas and as the primary 
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sources of political movements, political organizations, sects, secret 
societies, etc. However, after its initial embryonic stages, a political 
movement would provide part of its own conditions for development 
(which would explain the reduced importance of the family in the later 
stages). The revolutionary organizations should therefore be seen both 
as dependent and as independent variables: they produce an impact 


on the political restrictions, on the conditions of ideological avail- . 


ability and on socialization processes. Once an organization (or a 


movement) emerges, it provides part of the explanation ofits evolution— - 


it operates as a subcultural redoubt, it acts as a new agency of socializa- 
tion, it proselytizes and recruits, it counter-manipulates issues. 
Whereas at the beginning safety and secrecy limit the general ideologi- 
cal influence of revolutionary organizations, their development turns 
them into the main ‘carriers’ of counter-ideologies. In the first stages, 
recruitment is highly selective and the criteria for selectivity rely to a 
large extent in similarities between recruiters and recruits. Approaches, 
contacts and proselytism are slow, controlled and careful; personal 
relationships are the main channel of affiliation, involving long pro- 
cesses of mutual self-disclosure, prudent unveilments of political iden- 
tities and intentions. In later stages, the consolidation of the organiza- 
tion, eventual support from particular social groups and political 
success create new conditions of security and the possibility of a reduc” 
tion of secrecy. This reduction of secrecy contributes to political mobi- 
lization through public leadership. Recruitment becomes less selective: 
the personal similarities between recruiters and recruits, the long and 
thorough ideological training are of less importance. The organization 
becomes a main factor in the formation of an ideological counter-culture. 

A reformulation of a theory of ‘subjective conditions’-—and more 
specifically, of the emergence of revolutionary ideologies—should at 
the same time consider the social areas of ideological autonomy (which 
would indicate and interpret ceteris paribus differential propensities for 
ideological radicalism between social groups) and the processes whereby 
ideological radicalism emerges and is transmitted. The first aspect 
would draw attention to political subcultures and the social basis of 
‘meaning systems’; the second aspect to typical paths of political 


socialization and to their social determination. Political organizations ~ 


would be conceived both as a result and as a cause of ‘subjective 
conditions’: they would be a product of the other two dimensions 
(subcultural communities and typical paths of political socialization) 


but, once created, would have a major impact on both dimensions. A - 


r 


theory of ‘subjective conditions’ should not be limited to reflections - 
about the social determination of objective interests and about situa- _ 


tions of ideological monopoly but should shift a greater deal of its 
attention to the study of the political praxis related to the emergence, 
persistence and development of political ideologies in politically 
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restrictive contexts: in particular, processes of deviant political socializ- 
ation, subcultural communities and organizational politics. 
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Alienation: trying to bridge the chasm* 


Alienation no doubt ranks as one of the most frequently used terms in 
sociology. It probably also stands as the most frequently misused, 
abused, and misconstrued term in sociology. The various denotative 
and connotative meanings that have been attached to the word are 
legion. Above all, there is one fundamental chasm which divides this 
terminological wasteland: the gulf between the ‘alienations’ of 
the philosopher-theoreticians and the ‘alienations’ of the empiricists. 
The purpose of this paper is to bridge that chasm, or, at least, provide 
material for a later construction. 

It is essential to specify the present realm of discourse. My goal is to 
fashion and defend a broad interpretation of alienation which is both 
philosophically significant and sociologically useful; one which is 
founded on an historically central meaning of the concept and which 
simultaneously reaches to contemporary empirical research conducted 
in its name. 

In a major effort which has inspired my own, Melvin Seeman attemp- 
ted to clarify the quite varied current usages of the term by redefining 
each one within a social learning model.2 However, my goal is to 
develop a single, broad, operationalizable interpretation from the 
philosophical sources and to test the contemporary usages against that 
standard. If some of those do not meet the standard, they will be 
considered misuses. In that manner, a coherence may be achieved 
that still eludes the recent literature on alienation. 

After briefly describing the problem, I shall, in the following pages, 
propose criteria for a ‘bridging’ solution, critically evaluate Marx’s 
contribution, propose a solution, and examine its adequacy and 
implications. 


THE PROBLEM 


There are a number of divisions in the study of alienation: between 
Durkheimians for whom man is alienated from society and Marxists 
for whom society is alienated from man;? between subjectivists for 
whom alienation is a state of mind and objectivists for whom the mind’s 


y state can conceal true alienation;4 between ‘value-free’ sociologists 
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and ‘engaged’ sociologists; and so on. These cleavages overlap to 
some extent, running into the largest divide in the landscape: 
the theorists (speculators, philosophers, polemicists, etc.) versus the 
empiricists. 

On the theoretical side are those who, at best, seek rigorously to 
apply the concept of alienation to the world about them, and who, at 
worst, engage in nit-picking, more-esoteric-than-thou intellectual 
history under the guise of sociology, or use the word to flail away at 
their pet peeves. Even at its best, this literature presents a problem. 
The problem is how to get from here to there—here being the philo- 
sophical concerns about alienation, there being a valid empirical 
generalisation about alienation. The terminology is vague, unspecified, 
and rarely operationalizable; specific propositions are buried if at all 
existent, often couched in a manner that makes any observation 
consistent, and the criteria for proof or disproof are unstated.5 Yet, it 
is this literature which best preserves the philosophical roots of 
alienation. 

On the other side of the great divide are the empiricists who, at best, 
seek to test critical hypotheses drawn with care from important theories 
and who, at worst, correlate vaguely-worded, interchangeable scales 
with each other and call the subsequent statistical porridge, alienation.® 
Nevertheless, the corpus of empirical work, of dubious utility as some of 
it is, not only represents the direction in which theory must go, but also 
includes a great deal of sound empirical results which should be put to 
theoretical use. 

Thus I am seeking a ‘bridge’ across this division, a frankly pragmatic 
solution in the form ofa general definition of alienation which would be 
essentially true to the philosophical roots of the concept and which 
would simultaneously be useful to and incorporative of empirical 
research. 


CRITERIA FOR A SOLUTION 


Five criteria are suggested for evaluating such a ‘bridging’ interpretation 
of alienation: 

1. It must be amenable to empirical sociological research. This » 
criterion establishes the goal of the present endeavour—not to pro- 
pose and defend an eternal and universal definition of alienation, 
but rather to develop one useful for this discipline. As such, it should be 
a variable attribute of people? which can be related in propositional 
statements to other attributes. This also implies that the concept should 
be operationalizable and measurable. Quite simply, one must be able 
to describe the procedures by which other investigators are to recognize 
alienation when they see it. 

2. It should refer to one class of phenomena, and only one. More , 
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importantly, it should not be synonymous with, nor reducible to, 
simpler terms. 

It is at this point that many current versions of the term fail, par- 
ticularly those interpretations based on ideas of ‘human essence’ and 
‘human needs’. If there are fundamental human social needs which are 
not met, people are said to be frustrated; ‘alienation’ is unnecessary. 
Similarly, if an individual dislikes or distrusts someone or something, 
that is a sufficient description. It is unnecessary to say that he or she is 
alienated from the object. 

3. The interpretation should be fruitful, useful in and suggestive of 
empirical relationships. While one may certainly object to certain 
conditions on inherent grounds, it makes little scientific sense 
to investigate a phenomenon when the difference makes no 
difference. 

4. The solution should be consistent with, if not absolutely true to, 
its philosophical sources. One of the difficulties here is that there are 
various and not always compatible sources, and, therefore, some choice 
must be made. The decision which seems most consistent with the 
sociological tradition is to found the definition on Marx’s predecessors, 
Hegel and Feuerbach. 

5. The interpretation should allow incorporation of as much as 
possible of the better existing empirical research. 

While it is the presumption of this paper that such a ‘bridging’ 
definition is possible and useful, objections that such a solution cannot 
be found should be recognised. Among the potential objections are the 
following: (a) It may be epistemologically impossible to adapt to a 
positivistic endeavour a concept which is so humanistic, philisophical, 
and dialectical. The conceptions of the universe underlying each may be 
irreconcilable. (6) A major tendency in positivism is its search for 
ahistorical principles. Imbedded in dialectical, and especially Marxist, 
philosophy is an emphasis on the historical specificity of all phenomena. 
Alienation is a moment in history. So, Meszaros warns us that 
‘what is absolutely essential is not to confound ontological continuity with 
some imaginary anthropological fixity’.8 (e) Alienation is not an ana- 
lytical term; it is a normative term. In this view, the concept has a 
mystical, emotive, or political meaning, with purposeful evaluative 
components.® Attempting to use it analytically is foolish. (d) Finally, 
one could argue that the effort is a futile one; people will use the term as 
they wish, no matter what. 

An answer to the last objection rests in the future. To the first three, I 
respond that my purpose is to adapt the philosophical problem to 
scientific investigation. Where the two conflict, priority will be given to 
the latter. If this inevitably means that critical philosophical problems 
cannot be investigated scientifically, they must be abandoned to 
intellectual debate and sociology left to wend its empiricist way. The 
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assumption being made here—and partly tested here—is that this need 
not be the case with regard to alienation. 


ALIENATION IN MARX 


In this section, I shall argue that, while providing much force to the 
concept of alienation, Marx also sowed a large measure of confusion, 
and that the confusion must be dispelled before progress can be made. 

The initial meanings of ‘alienation’ seem largely to refer to the 
separation from the individual of something that once was whole with 
him or her.10 In Hegel, the alienation of the Spirit refers to the sense! 
of distance or otherness from the material world which Spirit has 
created. This sense is associated with, but not identical to, objectifi- 
cation—the embodiment of Spirit in substance (or for Man, his activities 
and products in the world which are evidence of his existence). The 
difference is that, in alienation, Spirit fails to recognize substance as its 
own creation. 

Feuerbach’s usage was consistent, though more specific: Man, the 
species, has created God in its own image, but fails to recognize that it, 
Mankind, is father to the Son. God is then perceived as an autonomous 
and superior Entity. It is in these examples that we see alienation 
as referring to a sense of ‘otherness’ from something that one has 
created.12 

Marx’s critical discussion of alienation appears in the Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripis, a monograph which must be the most minutely 
examined discarded rough draft in history. In these essays, Marx both 
imbues the concept with great sociological importance and creates a 
legacy of confusion and false leads.13 Marx’s description of the worker’s 
relation to the product of his labour is consistent with the conception of 
alienation as involving the separation of creator and created. But, in 
addition, Marx added at least three major confusions—all parts of his 
effort to join revolutionary ideology and Hegelian philosophy. 

(1) The first confusion is the issue of ‘essential human nature’. 
Marx, concerned with distinguishing mankind from animals, argues 
that the essential difference is free, conscious labour, and concludes that 
alienation is the denial or violation of this nature, this ‘species-being’. 

In normative philosophy, the idealistic quest for a teleological 
standard—man ought to do what he is meant to do—is justifiable.14 
For sociology, however, such a search for essence makes sense only if 
that quality is a need or a drive, the expression or the frustration of 
which has consequences. Marx provides only inference, not substantial 
argument, that this ‘essence’ is such a need, or that its denial has 
consequences in any degree comparable to the denial of other qualities 
which are not ‘essences’ (e.g., sex). An analogy may illustrate why 
such an argument is necessary: If the essence—the distinguishing trait— 
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of being Caucasian is pale skin colour, itdoesnotnecessarily follow that a 
deep sun tan is alienating or has serious negative consequences. 

The damage which Marx’s introduction of ‘human ‘essence’ has 
wrought in the succeeding literature is the proliferation of ‘essences’ and 
alienations of those ‘essences’. A search has resulted for descriptions of 
human nature and typologies of its violations. Israel, for example, 
engages in the following specious analysis: Alienation must be alienation 
from something. From what? ‘Human nature’ is a pretty fundamental 
and Marxist thing to be alienated from. Ergo, any violation of a 
‘human nature’ must be alienation.16 

Not only is this interpretation a change from the original intellectual 
directions, it also fails to meet the criterion (2) of being a distinctive 
concept. As Israel himself notes, all sociological theories embody 
notions of fundamental needs and processes, the disturbance of which 
has negative consequences.1¢ Therefore, this use of alienation to 
refer to violation of human nature does not distinguish it from notions 
of frustration or disorganization in instinct, Freudian, need-hierarchy, 
and other theories. 

(2) If we do assume, however, that ‘human essence’ is a proper 
starting point, that the ‘fundamental ontological question is: What is in 
agreement with “human nature” and what constitutes an “alienation” 
from “human essence”’,1? then we face the issue of precisely what that 
‘essence’ is. There are a number of answers—philosophical, religious, 
sociological, biological, etc. Marx chose philosophical anthropology: 
the essential nature of man is that activity which he and no other 
animal performs. Stated slightly differently, it is that single trait which 
is prior and central to the evolution of man’s many distinctive traits. 

It was partly as a concretization of Hegel and, even more, as a 
political convenience, to discover that labour is that ‘essence’: freely- 
chosen, pre-conceived, conscious production. Marx and his followers 
concentrated most on the term, ‘production’, in this formulation; 
‘freedom’ and ‘consciousness’ are adjectives added, it seems, only to 
distinguish human from animal production. However, an analysis of the 
logic suggests that the critical term is not production; freedom and 
consciousness are the critical distinguishing characteristics (i.e., ration- 
ality).18 These two terms also distinguish human love-making, eating, 
playing, as well as production. Therefore, labour is not the unique trait. 

Furthermore, on a scientific level, labour may have been adequate 
to distinguish man from apes in 1844, but it is scarcely so today. 
Tool-using and tool-making activities have frequently been observed 
among primates. In seeking to define human nature anthropologically, 
one would do better using culture, language, erect posture, cranial 
capacity or absence of a mating season. 

In sum, if one chooses to look to ‘human essence’ as the key to 
alienation, it still remains unclear whether anthropological criteria are 
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appropriate and whether labour is. Yet, the effect of Marx’s analysis has 
been to focus concern with alienation on labour. 

(3) If one accepts ‘human nature’ as critical to alienation, and 
accepts labour as the defining quality of that nature, still further 
problems emerge due to the misleading and incorrect arguments Marx 
built upon these premises. The point Marx seeks to establish is that 
labour performed within a system of divided labour, especially a 
capitalist one, is alienated labour.1® The argument is advanced by the 
momentum of colourful non-seguiturs which Kaufmann has termed 
‘contrast metaphors’.20 An important example is this opening analysis: 
‘It is just in his work upon the objective world that man really proves 
himself as a species-being... The object of labour is, therefore, the 
objectification of man’s species life... 221 The ‘therefore’ is misleading for the 
conclusion does not follow. It is a non-sequitur parallel to the following 
‘proof? :Itis just bythe act of love that man proves himself a reproductive 
being; the object of the act of love is, therefore, to reproduce. Perhaps, 
but not necessarily. 

The next step for Marx is to ore that the object of production 
absorbs the worker’s ‘essence’. He argues that the more the worker puts 
into the object, the less ‘essence’ he is left with himself.22 But, there is no 
reason to believe that ‘essence’ is such a fluid of constant volume, no 
more than to believe that it is an entity which can be multiplied by 
production. 

A similar argument is applied in the analysis of worker—capitalist 
relations. The capitalist is the expropriator of the worker’s ‘essence’. 
‘If the product of labour does not belong to the worker, but confronts 
him as an alien power, it can only be because it belongs to a man other 
than the worker. If his activity is a torment to him, it must be a source of 
support and pleasure to another.’25 This, of course, does zot follow; there 
is no rationale presented for such a zero-sum view of the world.*4Further, 
Marx is not consistent. In a later stirring passage, Marx writes of 
receiving love by giving love.25 Love apparently can be traded and can 
expand in a non-zero-sum manner. 

The consequence of this part of Marx’s analysis has been to imbed 
discussions of alienation within conflict-theory models of capitalist 
production. 

This critique is not meant to suggest that Marx’s writings on alien- 
ation should be ignored (nor that his analysis of capitalism is necessarily 
wrong). On the contrary, Marx’s work on alienation introduces it 
forcefully and irreversibly to sociology. In particular, Marx leads us to 
use alienation in terms of concrete activity, and, especially, in terms of 
causation and control.26 At the same time, it should be remembered 
that a rough draft of a politico-philosophical treatise is just that, and is 
not gospel. A key difficulty in the concept of alienation is that many of 
the succeeding theoretical discussions of the idea have taken off from 
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the false leads in Marx, and the Talmudic pilpul over dissecting his 
text has only produced further confusion. 


FIRST APPROXIMATION TO A SOLUTION 


If this critique of Marx and his successors is valid, it implies that one 
should return to Marx’s predecessors for a satisfactory definitional base. 
The concept of Hegel and Feuerbach that I shall adopt as a starting 
point is that of externalization or objectification: an individual acts upon the 
world and, in doing so, creates entities (physical, social, and cultural) 
distinguishable from him- or herself which embody (represent objectively) 
this action and, thereby, the actor’s subjectivity. Forexample, a painting 
stands alone from the painter and ‘objectifies’ his sensibilities. Or, a 
social relationship can be a fact distinguishable from a member’s self, 
yet representative of his personality. Externalization is a pervasive 
process. We come to know what ‘I’ is by the dialectical process of acting 
upon and standing away from objects that are ‘not-I’. In this context, 


alienation is the process by which the connection between an 
individual and his externalization is sundered. 


Berger and Pullberg present an extensive discussion of this process and 
define alienation in a Marxian manner as ‘the process by which the 
unity of the producing and the product is broken’.2? However, the 
interpretation which I prefer and shall defend is that 


alienation is the process by which the actor fails to perceive that he is 
the agent of his objectification. 


This specifies that the connection which is sundered is a connection of 
perceived causality. (It also removes the definition from the realm of 
production exclusively.) This specification of cognition as the locus of 
alienation requires a defence.?8 

The debate over whether alienation is an objective or subjective 
condition is central in the literature. It is my contention that under- 
standing alienation to be a subjective state is both truer to its sources 
and more useful. The broken ‘unity’ is a broken ‘perceived unity’. 


_ Consider Hegel’s use of the term, ‘Alienated Soul’, as a synonym for 


Ww 


the ‘Unhappy Consciousness’. In Feuerbach, the critique of religion 
rests on the argument that Mankind created a God, has forgotten that 
invention, and nowworshipsGod as an autonomous reality. Even Marx’s 
essay is replete with distinctions based on labour as a conscious activity, 
emphasizes the individual’s experience with the products of his labour, 
and calls for the worker to understand that he is creator of those 
products.29 Arguments that alienation is an objective condition stem 
from later accretions such as standards of ‘human nature’. Note that 
this argument does not imply that alienated persons necessarily label 
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themselves as alienated—only that the phenomenon is a cognitive 
one. 

Consider, then, this definition as the foundation on the theoretical 
side for our bridge: alienation is the process by which the actor fails to perceive 
that he is the agent of his objectification. For example, to use analyses 
of the ‘social construction of reality’ and ‘presentations of self’, we are 
constantly but unconsciously creating the social microsystem. From 
this base it is necessary to construct the span to the empirical side. I 
shall do so by the following procedure: successively modifying the 
definition to take into account traditions and practical problems of 
sociological research. These modifications are pragmatic ones, but, I 
shall argue, ones which are justifiable on theoretical grounds. 

The first set of considerations revolves around the following problems: 
the difference between original creation of an entity and contemporary 
control of it, and the empirical difficulty in determining whether an 
actor was indeed the creator of a given entity. Alienation refers to loss 
of connection, failing to perceive actual creation. Yet, it is both socio- 
logically and practically impossible to adhere to such a processual 
definition. Examples: society may be a creation of people but is it a con- 
struction of any specific person? Did a citizen who denies responsibility 
for his government ever contribute to the creation of that government? 
At the research level, observers may often be unable to answer such 
questions. Therefore, it seems best, perhaps inevitable, to leave original 
states as problematic (open research questions); to consider alien- 
ation not as a process of disconnection, but as a state of nonconnection. 

Another argument inclines one in the same direction: that the 
perception of contemporary control is more consequential than the 
memory of past control. 

This analysis leads to a revised definition: 


alienation is the state in which the actor fails to perceive his control of 
objectifications. 


(‘Objectifications’ refer to those physical, social, and cultural entities 
which are generally human externalizations.) A consequence of this 
definition is that the question of whether the actor ever did have 
control (e.g., was the creator) and the question of whether his perception 
is accurate are issues set aside for empirical research rather than solved - 
by definitional fiat. 

The next modification is in the order of an emphasis rather than a 
change. Alienation, as it has been used in the social sciences, has 
referred most often to social relationships. These, too, are human 
externalizations, and ones which are of central concern to sociology. 
To make this more explicit, the definition is revised to: 


alienation is the state in which the actor fails to perceive his control 
of social relationships or other objectifications. 
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This specification leads to the next consideration. The definition of 
alienation to this point has referred to causality or control of the 
physical and social world by the actor. Yet, much of the interest in 
both the theoretical and empirical literature is with a sense of exclusion 
from the social world, the feeling, for example, that other people do not 
act upon ego. On the grounds of incorporating this issue and research, 
one can make the arrow of causality a double-headed one: the actor 
fails to perceive that he has effects upon external entities and/or does 
not perceive effects of external entities upon him. In more general 
terms, he fails to see an interdependence. (Once again, the accuracy of 
that perception is left as problematic.) Thus, 


alienation is the state in which the actor fails to percieve an inter- 
dependence (mutual control) between himself and social relation- 
ships or other objectifications. 


Interdependence can be divided into two parts: positive and neg- 
ative. In the former, the parties’ outcomes are positively correlated 
(as in a co-operative task situation); in the latter they are negatively 
correlated (competition and conflict). Common sociological usage 
suggests that the perception of negative interdependence is included 
within the notion of alienation as much as is the absence of relationship.39 
There are some philosophical grounds as well for combining perceived 
non-interdependence and perceived negative interdependence. The 
objectification is often described as being not only apart from, but also 
antagonistic to the actor.*! Therefore, the final version of the definition 
is: 

alienation is the state in which the actor fails to perceive a positive 

interdependence between himself and social relationships or other 

objectifications. 


This definition represents the finished ‘bridge’ between the theoretical 
and empirical sides of alienation. Before examining its implications, let 
us consider how well it meets the criteria for a solution laid out earlier. 

1. The term is empirically useful, in that it refers to a variable 
property of people. Though alienation is defined in a bivariate manner 
(perceives or fails to perceive), it can easily be considered a matter of 
degree—the actor’s perception of the degree to which there is inter- 
dependence. It is also measurable—though, as a subjective condition, 
the techniques used must be crude ones (e.g., questionnaire items). 

2. Its meaning appears to be unique. In fact, I have gone to great 
lengths to distinguish it from other states, such as objective conditions, 
identity of wills, etc. Especially important, it is not synonymous with— 
nor necessarily related to—disaffection, dislike, unhappiness, frustration, 
isolation, dehumanization, and the like. 

3. The definition seems quite useful in terms of theoretical and 
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empirical hypotheses. For example: The more alienated an individual 
from an entity, the less he will value it, and the less he will act to affect 
it. (More will be said on this point below.) 

4. The interpretation of alienation proposed here, modified as it was 
from the original for pragmatic reasons, is essentially consistent with the 
concept’s philosophical roots. Each alteration is theoretically defensible. 

5. Does this definition permit incorporation of the empirical re- 
search? Yes and no. A major part of the better work done under the 
alienation rubric is included; other portions of the literature fit less 
well,.32 

To help clarify the following assessment, consider these two distinc- 
tions: (1) An individual’s cognitions can, most generally, be a function 
of his personality (his pre-dispositions) and/or the situation within 
which he presently exists. One can, therefore, choose to investigate the 
question of which situations generate alienation across a variety of 
people (e.g., the political events of their places and times), and/or 
what sorts of individual traits or histories generate an individual 
pre-disposition to be alienated across 2 variety of situations. It turns out 
that much of the social psychological research, especially that employing 
generalized scales, is engaged in the latter task—even though the 
former is of critical sociological importance.*8 

(2) The issue of generalized scales raises the second distinction: 
among objects of alienation. Alienation involves an individual’s cog- 
nition about his or her relationship to a social or material objectification. 
While there is theoretical and empirical justification to investigate 
generalized pre-dispositions to alienation, it must be understood that 
alienation is not a free-floating psychic state. It is alienation from 
something. The stronger and more interesting empirical results occur 
when that ‘something’ is specified : work, political affairs, school achieve- 
ment, social relationships, etc. 

I should underline that these are specifications of alienation, not 
dimensions of alienation. Seeman has argued that it is a “deadly sin’ 
to seek a unity or coherence to the usages of alienation; they are dif- 
ferent dimensions tied together only by intellectual history.34 I am 
arguing at this point, however, that the disunity is resultant from 
(a) misuses—labelling phenomena alienation which are not—and, 
(b) alternative specifications of the objects of alienation.®5 This 
point should help clarify a common empirical finding—that different 
‘alienations’ operate in different ways or interact in their effects on 
behaviour or belief.36 In some cases, one or more of these ‘alienations’ 
are no such thing; they are despair, distrust, etc. In others, the objects 
differ; for instance, one can be alienated from the rules of society, 
but not from its goals.3? 

From these comments, we can move to briefly consider the empirical 
literature, employing categories drawn largely from Seeman.38 Power- 
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lessness (sense of efficacy or sense of control) is clearly central to alien- 
ation as defined here. The work of Seeman, Rotter, their students, 
and others has demonstrated their operationalizations to be of major 
importance. Specifications, such as political affairs (e.g., the studies 
of the University of Michigan Survey Research Center) and work 
(e.g., Blauner’s),?9 as well as more diffuse measurements, turn out to be 
consistently and substantively the consequences of structural circum- 
stances and the causes of individual behaviour. 

Social isolation (sense of loneliness or rejection) is also encompassed 
under the present definition, explicitly so. Much work in sociology 
concerned with the fact of social integration has actually involved 
measurements of individual perceptions of social integration—alien- 
ation.4° Value isolation (or estrangement from values of a society, as in 
the case of the bohemian) can also be incorporated. The actor fails to 
perceive a positive relationship between himself and the wider society’s 
goals—e.g., money or fame. Political alienation, both as it has been used 
to refer to a person’s sense of low political influence and to his perception 
of low benefits from politics and government, fits. Cynicism and distrust, 
however, are cynicism and distrust. Work alienation, insofar as it refers to 
control over labour, fits easily. 

Other usages in the empirical literature are more difficult to accept. 
Normlessness, anomy, anomia or anomie are particularly bothersome. 
Seeman defines normlessness as the expectation that socially disap- 
proved means are necessary to achieve one’s ends. According to the 
present interpretation, this is not alienation, unless it be restated as the 
failure to perceive such social norms to be beneficial to (or malleable by) 
oneself. Such a specification would still not be equivalent to—though it 
may be related to—a psychological translation of Durkheim’s ‘anomie’, 
because it implies neither that the individual is unwilling to follow 
those norms (he may be Merton’s ritualist), nor that he is able to 
break those norms (given effective social control). Thus, alienation 
from norms is one thing; being unregulated by norms is another. 

The research under the label of ‘anomia’ or ‘anomie’ poses great 
problems. The measurements used (e.g., the Srole anomia scale) usually 
seem neither to capture alienation nor to do justice to Durkheim. They 
appear rather to indicate a feeling that ‘the world is going to hellina 
basket’.42 In short, the anomia research is not incorporated under the 
present definition. 

A large number of attitude scales have been proposed purporting to 
measure elements of the alienation realm.“ If one examines those 
scales, it becomes apparent that many items do not reflect alienation as 
defined here, but rather serve as indicators of depression, hostility, cyni- 
cism, confusion, or other psychic states. Research based on such question- 
aire data would have to bescrutinized carefully before being incorporated 
under the present rubric. 
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Yet in general it seems that the greater part of the better empirical 
work can be included under the present definition. 


FURTHER IMPLIGATIONS OF THE DEFINITION 


There are a set of implications with regard to research procedures: 
(1) Alienation is a cognitive state, and, therefore, investigators should 
attempt to measure the perceptions and understandings of their subjects 
(rather than feelings, beliefs, behaviours, etc.). (2) In most investiga- 
tions, the object or referent of alienation should be specified. Alienation 
is from something. (3) Other relationships between ego and object 
should be measured separately—e.g., evaluation, objective connection. 
(4) The specifics of the alienation should also be separately measured: 
ego’s sense of control, of benefit, of nil relationship, or of negative 
relationship. 

More critical are the theoretical and empirical questions which 
are raised by the attempt to specifically demarcate the state of alien- 
ation. Each decision which was made in the definitional procedure 
presents an issue for sociology. Consider these examples: (1) Objective 
conditions are distinguished from alienation. The relationship between 
situations and cognitions is therefore an open one. What conditions 
produce alienation? When are people ‘incorrect’ in their cognitions 
(i.e., ‘falsely conscious’)? (2) What is the relation of process to state? 
Is alienation more likely to exist or to be acute if there was previous 
connection or a previously perceived connection? (3) What is the re- 
lationship between alienation as a perception of mutual influence and 
perceptions of other forms of connection (similarity, mutual regard, 
mutual fate, etc.) ? (4) What is the relationship between alienation and 
other psychological states? When is being alienated from an object re- 
lated to disliking it, feeling frustrated about it, believing ill of it, etc. ? 
For example, it is my impression of the work-alienation literature that 
consequences follow from low sense of control over labour only when 
there are prior expectations for such control. (5) What is the relationship 
between alienation and behaviour? The powerlessness literature pro- 
vides some evidence that low sense of control reduces the probability of 
instrumental action. Other behavioural consequences are probably 
more complex—e.g., that collective political violence by minorities is 
partly a function of high alienation from the centre society and its 
norms, combined with low alienation from fellow group members and 
their values. 

Further issues are raised within the concept of alienation itself. 
What is the relative importance, under what conditions, of ego’s sense of 
his own control of the object versus his sense of its control over him? 
What are the frequencies and consequences of perceived lack of 
interdependence versus perceived negative interdependence? How 
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much consistency is there in alienation across a variety of objects, and 
how might they interact? 

More such questions can be derived, but even this partial list 
suggests the intellectual rewards that can come from explicitly de- 
lineating the concept. It also suggests a wider implication: that to use 
‘alienation’ in a global manner, as in the phrases, ‘alienated person’ 
and ‘alienated society’, is to invest it with little or no significant content. 
Alienation takes on meaning as an attribute of an individual only 
within the context of specified relationships, only as an operator in 
describing a subjective component of an individual-object relationship. 
This use may be less generative of critical or mystical connotations, but 


is a more meaningful one for sociology. 


Claude S. Fischer‘ B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 
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An outline of a Weberian analysis of class 
with particular reference to the middle class 
and the NSDAP in Weimar Germany 


It is often argued that the middle class in Weimar Germany was the 
major class basis of Nazism. The present discussion will attempt to 
develop a Weberian framework for the analysis of the class relationships 
of the middle class in Weimar Germany. As a necessary element in 
understanding the relationship between class and party, it will consider 
the contributions by Lipset! and Geiger? on this topic and will present 
an application of the framework developed. 

However, the paper does not suggest that the middle class is the main 
factor to be considered when concerned with the rise of Nazism. 
Certainly the middle class vote did not bring Hitler to power unaided 
by substantial support from other quarters. It is a good idea to bear in 
mind Rosenberg’s taunt: ‘Amateur sociologists have generally conclud- 
ed that the petit-bourgeoisie was that mysterious class with the aid of 
which Hitler and Mussolini won their victory. The greengrocer Fritz 
Schulze grew to demoniacal size. With one hand he holds down the 
proletariat and with the other capitalism. He incorporates the nation 
and dominates the new century.’8 


A WEBERIAN FRAMEWORK 


Although the present discussion is focused on class relationships, it 
does not suggest that relationships of status, community, etc., in 
their historical context may be ignored in understanding political action.4 

That other structural relationships than those of class influence the 
choice of party can be no surprise and emphasizes Bendix’s warning 
that it would be a mistake to expect a one-to-one relationship between 
class and class action. However, this position does not invalidate the 
relevance of class for the understanding of action directed towards the 
distribution and acquisition of power in society. 

On the relationship between class and status Weber writes: 


As to the general economic conditions making for the predominance 
of stratification by ‘status’, only very little can be said. When the bases 
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of the acquisition and distribution of goods are relatively stable, 
stratification by status is favoured. Every technological repercussion 
and economic transformation threatens stratification by status and 
pushes the class situation into the foreground. Epochs and countries in 
which the naked class situation is of predominant significance are 
regularly the periods of technical and economic transformations.® 


Weimar Germany was such a period of economic transformation. 

The particular aspects of class analysis to be applied to the Weimar 
middle class may now be introduced. In the present context the term 
middle class refers to propertied, self-employed occupational categories, 
such as small or medium-sized businessmen, entrepreneurs, farmers and 
artisans, rather than to white collar workers. The theoretical point of 
departure is Weber’s discussion of class. 

Weber defines class relationships as being market relationships 
and summarizes the change in the nature of class relationships over 
time when saying: 


The struggle in which class situations are effective has progressively 
shifted from consumption credit towards, first, competitive struggles 
in the commodity market and then, towards price wars on the labour 
market... all categories are derived from the basic one of ‘property’ 
or ‘lack of property’.? 


A further elaboration of this perspective is made by Wiley, who 
suggests (with reference to Weber’s three main types of market 
relationship mentioned above): 


Accordingly anyone who participates in all three markets is a mem- 
ber of three distinct economic classes and may participate in class 
conflict along three distinct axes. These three kinds of conflict are 
not equally important at any one time in the industrialization 
process or in the business cycle, nor do distinct interest groups always 
form around each issue.8 


On the basis of Weber’s analysis of class, Wiley develops the concept 
of class inconsistency, with relevance for either the individual or the 
‘system’, or both. He writes: 


There are two consistent sets of class attributes, the propertied and 
the non-propertied. The propertied set is that of employer—debitor— 
seller, the non-propertied that of employee—debtor—buyer. All other 
sets entail a mixture of the propertied and the non-propertied, or 
non-membership in one or more markets, or membership on both 
the propertied and non-propertied sides in one or more markets, 
or some combination of these. It will be assumed that all sets other 
than the two consistent ones, are likely to involve conflict of economic 
interest for the person, and it is in this sense that we refer to them as 
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inconsistent. The extent of inconsistency reflects the degree to which 
the three axes of class conflict divide a population at different points, and 
to what extent a society will have a built-in source of cross-pressures.9 


An example of Wiley’s application of the concept of class inconsist- 
ency is his treatment of the well known study of the support for Mc- 
Carthy by Trow. Trow argues, (1) of four ideological categories, the 
respondents in the one termed ‘nineteenth century liberalists’ (hostility 
towards both big business and trade unions’) were much more likely 
than respondents of any of the three others to support McCarthy, (2) 
that the small businessman was more likely than any other occupational 
grouptoholdtheseviewsand (3) that the nineteenth century liberal small 
businessman supported McCarthy to a disproportionate extent, and 
concludes: 


... small businessmen react not so much to short-run crises in the 
economy as to its long-range tendencies and direction of development 
—against the society itself rather than merely to features of the 
economy.1° 


Applying the concept of class inconsistency to the study by Trow, it 


is suggested by Wiley that: 


n 


... small businessmen along with farmers are the classic mixed types, 
for while both make their living by selling, they also do capital buying 
from powerful sellers, and their incomes are often affected as much by 
buying as by selling. In addition, they are often heavily in debt and 
may be employers of labour, at least sporadically. Both groups con- 
sequently are afflicted with economic crosspressures and cannot 
identify their interests with either big business or labour unions.!1 


This framework, Weber’s types of market relationships and Wiley’s 
concept of class inconsistency, will be applied to Heberle’s study on 
Schleswig-Holstein!* in order to discuss the nature of middle class 
relationships in Weimar Germany and to assess the fruitfulness of the 
theoretical concepts themselves. 

The relevance of Wiley’s categories of class for the analysis of the 
relationship between the middle class and Nazism lies in his suggestion 
that ‘the normal response of an inconsistent lower class, centred around 
several inconsistent interests is something more diffuse and less radical 
than socialism’.18 It may appear irrational that members of the middle 
class in Weimar Germany should have supported a party that em- 
phasized not class interests but interests of nation, community and 
people, a party that heavily emphasized nationalist expansion, which 
would mean further industrialization and in consequence reinforcement 
of the strains of structural changes in the economy on the middle class. 
Though the National Socialist ideology and propaganda as it developed 
was ambiguous, in particular with respect to what exactly the party 
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would do when once in office it offered something to every group to 
which it appealed and went to certain lengths not to alienate the middle 
class. It is Weber’s point that whether a class position leads to clearly 
recognizable class action is ‘linked to the transparency of the connections 
between the causes and consequences of [its] “class situation’’.”14 

The following is not an analysis of types of subjective meaning, how- 
ever, but an analysis of class as a necessary preliminary for under- 
standing political action. 


THE POSITION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS IN WEIMAR GERMANY 


Statistical evidence indicates declining economic importance of the 
middle class in agriculture, retailing and manufacturing. In Germany, 
as elsewhere, industrialization and capital concentration led to a re- 
duction in the relative importance of the part of the population occu- 
pationally classified as independent (from 38 per cent in 1882 to 27 per 
cent in 1907 and 20 per cent in 1933): There was also a rise in im- 
portance of their ‘employed dependents’ (from 4 per cent in 1882 to 11 
per cent in 1933). These figures are corroborated by Abendroth and 
Schweitzer.5 

This percentage decline corresponds to an increase in general vulner- 
ability, with limited working capital, a declining standard of living, and 
increased use of family members in business and production. 

Middle class assets were reduced by World War I war loans, hyper- 
inflation and shortage of goods, though farmers may have benefited 
through the sellers’ market.16 At the same time big business used the 
inflation of the early 1920s to expand.” Artisans and shopkeepers were 
faced with increased competition through rationalization of production 
and distribution and large firms’ price-controlling ability. Standards of 
living also declined, and Geiger suggests that in 1925 between 40 per 
cent and 50 per cent of small shopkeepers and 60 per cent of farmers 
were living on working class income levels.18 

The independent retailer faced a declining share of the total market 
and was increasingly forced to rely on family members as his work-force. 
Small farmers faced overproduction and rural over-population. Prices 
and incomes fell relatively to the industrial sector, which together with 
debts incurred financing increases in production in the period of pros- 
perity (1924-8), made farmers dependent upon banks and wholesalers.19 

The relationship between organized labour and the middle class was 
one of antagonism. Trade union activity and welfare legislation from 
which the middle class did not benefit, but had to contribute to, led to 
rising costs and lower competitiveness especially for the small firm which 
was less able to bear such pressures than its larger competitors. In 
addition the middle class found it difficult to maintain a style of life 
relative to the working class, adequate for theirstatus claims, which were 
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based on pre-industrial and pre-capitalist ideas of social structure.2¢ 
Organized labour, the SPD and the KPD were not opposed to the pro- 
cess of capitalist concentration as such, but regarded it as an inevitable 
development.21 

The different sections of the middle class made divergent demands on 
economic policy,®2 expressed in the diversification of occupational and 
political organization representing the middle class. To a large extent 
big business provided the leadership in interest organization.2? This 
inbuilt conflict of interests showed itself for example in Schleswig- 
Holstein 1927-8 in the breakdown of the relationship between the 
farmers and their established interest organizations.4 

The depression highlighted the lines of class conflict of the middle 
class. Rising unemployment, falling consumption and the credit crises 
squashed the middle class. In comparison, cartels and combines were 
able to maintain a certain price level on their goods and were favoured 
in loan giving to the disadvantage of the middle class, which had no 
savings. This competitive advantage resulted in further encroachment 
in the market and in dependency by the middle class on big business 
which supplied goods on credit. Farmers tried to produce their way out 
of the crisis with inevitable price declines as a result. Loans and sub- 
sidies again went to the big estates and banks forced many already 
indebted farms to close.52 Again in comparison, organized workers were 
able to stabilize the fall in wages to a limited extent and to obtain un- 
employment benefit. 

Many middle class people had voted for liberal parties?6 before and 
immediately after World War I and even for socialist parties. The 
apparent inability of parliamentary democracy to control the effects on. 
the middle class of inflation in particular, and capitalist industrialization 
in general, vis-à-vis labour and capital is part of the explanation of why 
middle class people transferred their votes to conservative parties 
(DNVP and DVP) and to interest-specific parties burgeoning in the 
last half of the 1920s. When the depression set in support for parlia- 
mentary democracy was already seriously weakened. 


The analysis of the middle class and Nazism by Lipset and Geiger 


As theoretical points of comparison it is relevant briefly to discuss the 
contributions of Lipset and Geiger?? on the middle class and Nazism as 
both consider this relationship central for understanding the success of ~ 
the NSDAP. 

Lipset in his theory of ‘Fascism, Right, Left and Center’ credits the 
middle class with being the class basis of Nazism, a relationship he 
attempts to demonstrate through an analysis of voting data.28 He can 
be read to argue that the support for the NSDAP by the middle class 
was the end of a strenuous search for a party that would and could safe- 
guard their social and economic position. 
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Far from dichotomizing German society into two classes, Lipset holds 
the middle class to be an independent category and defines it in terms 
of its occupational categories variously as small business, white collar 
workers, artisans, and as ‘middle class self-employed Protestants who 
lived on a farm or in a small community’.29 But if the middle class in 
Weimar Germany was so important for the rise of the NSDAP, as Lipset 
suggests, a theoretical approach to the analysis of class relationships is 
called for that attempts to go beyond saying that the middle class was 
squashed between ‘big Jabour’ and ‘big business’ in order to understand 
the effects of a changing social structure on the class position of this 
group. 

In comparison Geiger regarded the support of the NSDAP by the 
middle class as an instance of ideological confusion because in a situa- 
tion where objectively only two classes exist, the salaried and propertied 
middle class have not yet come to identify their interests with that of 
the proletariat but interpret their economic relationships on the basis 
of a state nationalist mentality.30 

On this argument alone Geiger pointed even less than Lipset to the 
particular structural relationships of the middle class. However, 
when discussing what kind of subjective meaning lies behind the ideo- 
logical confusion of the propertied middle class, Geiger wrote: 


Spellbound by the romantic notions of business of early capitalism _ 
the medium and small sized entrepreneurs still cling to the idea of 
personal property for which one was personally responsible ... ‘The 
more medium and small sized private property is threatened—due 
to economic crisis or because the expansion of larger capitalist enter- 
prises makes the small scale ownership of the means of production 
valueless—the more concertedly and fanatically will the middle 
class defend the concept of private property.3! 


Here Geiger argues implicity that property as such is no longer a 
sufficient claim to be middle class. However, his argument centring on 
the notion of ‘personal property’ provides insight into the nature of 
the market relationships of the middle class, compared with the work- 
ing class, and representatives of big capital. 


An Application of the Conceptual Framework 


~ The market relationships of the middle class in Weimar Germany can 


be described as follows. The basic market relationship of the middle 
class is illustrated in Geiger’s discussion of property consciousness 
among the middle class, ‘personal property for which one was personally 
responsible’. This idea corresponds to an early capitalist and indus- 
trialist society where the self-employed middle class possessed in large 
measure a monopoly of production and retailing and were basically 
represented on the commodity market. 
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In Weimar Germany under the historical conditions of monopoly 
capitalism and advanced industrialization the dominant market 
relationship was that between labour and capital as expressed in the 
labour market. This meant that the position of the middle class, as 
indicated above, was one of increasing vulnerability and marginality. 

In the commodity market, the middle class as sellers were threatened 
by the competitive advantages of the production and pricing methods 
of large enterprises and even, as farmers, dependent upon whole- 
salers to buy their products, in a situation of overproduction and falling 
prices. As buyers of capital goods, raw materials and retail goods from 
wholesalers, they often became dependent upon large-scale producers 
and distributors. In the labour market, if they were represented at all, 
the middle class faced rising costs, resulting partly in increased use of 
family members. The market relations here were controlled by the 
organizations of big business and labour.32 Thus the middle class 
faced a declining standard of living relative to the working class. 
Finally, in the credit-market, the middle class appeared primarily as 
debtors, as banks had financed production increases for small scale 
industry, retailers and farmers and savings had been eaten away. The 
credit crisis of the depression thus hit the middle class in particular, as 
funds and subsidies went mainly to larger-scale enterprises.®? 

In conclusion, it can be argued that though the middle class, as 
owners of the means of production on a limited scale, were represented 
on the propertied side of their basic market relationship, the commodity 
market, they were a lower class, but not part of the working class. 
They occupied this position because in Weimar Germany the dom- 
inant market relationships were between labour and big capital. 


Met ~ 4 


Applying Wiley’s concepts, the relationships of the middle class were i 


inconsistent, with members of the middle class appearing as both 
buyers and sellers in the commodity market, as employers of labour in 
the labour market and as debtors in the credit market. 

Heberle’s study of the political development in Schleswig-Holstein 
within ten years from liberalism to conservatism and to Nazism provides 
dramatic material for testing the fruitfulness of the above developed 
frame of reference. In Schleswig-Holstein the middle class predomin- 
antly supported the so-called middle class liberal parties prior to and 
immediately after World War 1. These were succeeded during the 


inflation by the National Conservative party (DNVP) and then by the ` 


NSDAP, as well as by a number of regional parties (after World War 1 
by the Landespartei, a party with pronounced romantic notions of the 
ideal role of the state with respect to the independent farmer, and in 
1928 by the Landvolkpartei). Heberle explains that an analysis of the 
voting pattern of the July 1932 election shows that the NSDAP was 
strongest in the central area of Schleswig-Holstein, the Geest, where 
the NSDAP gained almost 80 per cent of the votes, whereas to the East 
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and West of this district the percentage was lower, and the vote for 
DNVP, SPD and KPD were correspondingly higher. In the land as a 
whole, the NSDAP received 51 per cent of the vote, being the only sub- 
region in Germany where this occurred. 

Heberle suggests that two main factors account for these intra- 
regional variations in the size of the NSDAP vote, differences in social 
structure and in economic relationships. He writes: 


The Geest farmers depended largely on the two extremely sensitive 
markets, for young beef cattle and for hogs ... The Geest was a zone 
of medium size and small family farms, operated almost entirely with- 
out hired help. Contrary to the two other zones, the Geest had no 
broad class of landless proletariat. Consequently the villages were 
distinguished from the rural communities in the other two zones by a 
much higher degree of social solidarity, which was reflected in a more 
unanimous vote.34 


The Geest farmer was represented on the commodity market almost 
entirely as a seller of a few products, very sensitive to the business cycle 
and fluctuations in demand. He was hardly represented on the labour 
market and lived in a community that gave little experience of the 
dominant class relations and political issues of the time. Heberle 
notes that this distribution of votes dismisses one initial hypothesis: 
that a primary relationship accounting for the large NSDAP vote 
was that of debtor protest, because the people in the Geest as a whole 
were not debtors, though debtors as a whole showed a propensity to 
vote NSDAP. In the Geest, in Wiley’s terms, class relationships were 
highly inconsistent. In 1919 a large proportion of the voters in the Geest 
were given to the Landespartei. On the whole the voting in the Geest in 
the whole period of the Weimar Republic had been very fluctuating, 
suggesting that the basic demands of the Geest farmer on the state, the 
safeguarding of his position in the face of a changing social and economic 
structure, remained constant but that inconsistent and untransparent 
class relationships madeit much less clear for him where to place his vote. 

To the West and East of the Geest the vote for the DNVP and the 
SPD & KPD was much more stable though the vote for the NSDAP was 
still sizeable. In the West (the Marshes) there were differences of class 
between wealthy farmers, labourers and cottagers and a more diversi- 


“fied farming economy and thus the area was less vulnerable to fluc- 


tuations in demands. The differences in class and a longer tradition 
of political activism in the established conservative and socialist 
parties may explain why a party proposing a society in which class 
relationships were ignored would have less appeal. However, Wiley’s 
categories may still be applied: the farmers were often in debt and 
hence dependent on the banks (see above), they were represented in the 
commodity market also as buyers, of cattle for grazing, and as sellers 
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often dependent on wholesalers and unable to control prices.3° Thr 

class relations of the cottager were obviously inconsistent and to tF - 
extent that labourers interpreted the distribution of power in terms o». 
more traditional values, they would experience their class relations . 
less clearly. 

In the East, support for the DNVP, the SPD and the KPD was 
fairly stable, consistent with the greater differences in class between 
landlord, tenants, large and small farmers, cottagers and labourers 
than in the Geest. Heberle shows that here too it was probably the small _.. 
farmers and cottagers who gave the greatest support for the NSDAP; 
again Wiley’s categories may be applied. 

Geiger®® suggests that day labourers, industrial workers with a small.. 
plot of land and members of the proletariat who acquired small busin- - 
esses in the more prosperous years between 1924-8 were particularly. 
open to the NSDAP appeal. All can be seen to have conflicting and’ 
inconsistent class relationships. 

Finally, Heberle found that small businessmen and artisans in towns 
and villages gave a disproportionate support to the NSDAP. The study + 
by Loomis and Beegle of the spread of Nazism in the rural areas of, 
Hanover and Bavaria provide further evidence for the relationship ' 
between the middle class and the NSDAP.37 

The above does not pretend to be an exhaustive analysis of class | 
relations in Weimar Germany nor does it suggest that people with class ' 
relationships along the dominant lines of economic relationships in 
Weimar Germany did not support the NSDAP, or that, for example, 
all small farmers did. But Wiley may be right in suggesting that 
a comparative analysis would show that ‘People with inconsistent ~ 
class attributes are especially prone to support right-wing groups.’38 ` 
It must be stressed that exactly what will be the nature of the party in 
question is much less clear and it may be difficult to agree on calling 
it right-wing.89 

The implication of employing Weberian concepts of class to the 
self-employed middle class in Weimar Germany is first and foremost to 
show that the middle class was basically represented in the commodity 
market and that thereby the relationship to labour and capital were 
both potentials for actual conflict, because in industrialized capitalist , 
society the labour market represents the dominant and basic class 
relationship. 

Of the political outcome of this and potential conflict nothing certain 
can be said here. It is necessary to investigate the historically concrete 
lines of conflict to see whether and how the general threat from , 
labour and capital appears as a concrete threat. For example, in 1919 
with a revolutionary situation in Germany, a certain cooperation ` 
between the working class and the middle class around the creation of 
the Weimar Republic and against the bourgeoisie and the landed 
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*cistocracy was possible. Part of the explanation of the middle class 
“Ansfer of voting alignments from Weimar parties to conservative 
parties and to the NSDAP lies in the bleak record of state action in the 
interest of the middle class during Weimar. This was a period of 
changing social structure and difficult economic circumstances, 
inflation, etc., where the middle class found that the established 
pressure groups and political parties less and less represented its 
interests, but was unable itself to formulate a common strategy and 

` articulated diverging concrete demands on the state.4° 

The notion of inconsistency says nothing of party political relation- 

_ships themselves and cannot explain why Weimar parliamentary 

. democracy broke down, but is a tool of analysis by asking what are 

_ the lines of conflict both for the system (for example, conflict in the 

' credit market became very important to the middle class in the latter 
‘half of 1920) and for the individual (by suggesting that inconsistent 


‘class relationships are less transparent). 
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£ Secondary schools and Ivy League letters: 
Ta comparative replication of Eggleston’s 
“Oxbridge Blues”! 


z 
) 
Numerous studies within the sociology of education have examined the 

` relationship between secondary school background and academic 

achievement at the college or university level. But markedly few 
‘sociological investigations have studied the relationship between pre- 
~~, university schooling and achievement in severalimportant non-academic 
' sectors of higher education, as for example, student government and 

, undergraduate societies. As Eggleston? cogently observes: “This is 

^ curious in view of the widely held beliefs in the social and other non- 
“academic advantages to be gained from university life. Indeed con- 
¥centration on a narrow range of largely examination-based criteria of 
"achievement i is something of an ideational and methodological problem 

f in the sociology of education.’s 

Eggleston further observes that one obvious reason for the research 

~ hiatus in educational sociology with respect to the analysis of achieve- 
: pment in non-academic areas of university life is the hazards and problems 
)associated with the measurement of non-academic forms of achievement. 
‘He notes, however, that measurement problems may be overcome in at 
least one nonacademic area, namely athletic performance. Support for 
this ‘latter observation is provided by his own investigation of the 
‘secondary school origins of Cambridge and Oxford university students 
between 1953/4 and 1962/3 who were awarded blues for their athletic 
achievement in association football, cricket and rugby football. Results 
of hissocio-historicalsurvey clearly show that different educational back- 

`> grounds afford differential chances of earning blues and ‘these chances 

** are further differentiated as between different sports of different status’.4 

The purpose of this study was to replicate, in so far as possible in an 

American setting, Eggleston’s study of ‘Secondary Schools and Ox- 
bridge Blues’. Specifically, an effort was made to discover whether the 
secondary school origins of students earning varsity letters at Harvard 
„and Yale are matched by the well-established differential admissions of 
students in general from the private and public school® populations of 


the United States to these élite universities. 
E 6I 
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While the main objective of this study was to provide a comparative 
replication, a secondary goal of some importance was to make an ex- 
ploratory examination of the premise that intercollegiate athletics pro- ~ 
mote democratization. Although Eggleston’s findings run somewhat — 
counter to the argument, several social observers of the American 
sporting scene have placed special emphasis on the role of sport in 
educational settings as a means of sustaining the creed of egalitarianism, 
as an avenue of social mobility, and as an agent of democratization. 
Havighurst and Neugarten assert in their sociology of education text © 
that ‘athletic prowess combined with education often provides a very 
good base for mobility in a lower class boy’.? More explicity, Hodges 5 
in his text on social stratification footnotes that ‘college football has 
functioned as a highly effective status elevator for thousands of boys 
from blue-collar ethnic backgrounds’.8 In a similar manner, Earnest in 
his informal history of the American college writes that football 


... broke the pattern of snobbishness based on race, religion, and 
wealth. Students and alumni alike recruited team candidates from all - 
ranks and races . . . and because of the prestige of football heroes, such 
men tended to become big men in college. Perhaps football’s greatest 
achievement is its contribution to social democracy in the colleges.’ 


And more generally speaking, Baltzell contends that: ‘changing sport- 
ing mores, and changing social origins of the sportsmen, are often sensi- 
tive seismographs of social upheaval’.1° Thus in addition to its com- 
parative nature, the underlying significance of the present study is the 
examination of the widely held assumption that involvement in sport _ 
advances democratization. 


PROCEDURE 
Samples 


Institutions. It is generally acknowledged that the most élite cluster of 
institutions of higher education in the United States is the constituent 
colleges of the so-called ‘Ivy League’. These institutions include Brown, # 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and Yale universities. For purposes of this study, data collection was 
confined to Harvard and Yale in view of (1) their special eminence , 
within the Ivy League, (2) their traditional athletic rivalry, (3) their 
extensive archives, and (4) their comparable stature with Cambridge 
and Oxford. Like Oxford and Cambridge, Harvard (1638) and Yale 
(1701) are the two oldest universities in their country, retain very 
selective admission standards and are internationally renowned centres 
of learning. Moreover, it is relevant to note that intercollegiate athletic 
competition between English and American universities has been largely 
confined to matches between Cambridge, Oxford, Harvard, and Yale.4 - 
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Sports. Data concerning the secondary school background and athletic 
achievements of students at Harvard and Yale were largely limited to 
athletes participating in baseball, basketball, crew, and football. These 
* sports were selected because of (1) their wide popularity, (2) their 
relatively large number of participants, and (3) the ready availability 
of accurate records of athletic achievements. Unfortunately, in terms of 
their basic game structure, these selected sports are not directly com- 
parable to those sampled by Eggleston. However, they do represent a 
range of sports of different status with respect to sporting traditions 
and athletic facilities found among private and public secondary 
schools.12 , 

Years. For the selected colleges and sports, data were gathered for 
the seventy-year period 1901-72 in order to assess certain parameters of 
social change. Special emphasis is placed on the period 1951-70 as 
these two decades encompass the time period covered in Eggleston’s 
study and afford the most complete and comparable records of second- 
ary school background and athletic achievement. 


Measures 


Secondary School Origins. For purposes of most comparisons, lettermen 
were classified according to secondary school background as follows: 

(1) Private Schooling: graduation from a secondary school supported 
by private funds and endowments. Private secondary schools are usually 
designated by the phrase ‘preparatory schools’.18 

(2) Public Schooling: graduation from a secondary school supported by 
public funds such as federal, state, and municipal monies. Public 
secondary schools are usually identified by the words ‘high schools’.14 

(3) Mixed Schooling: secondary education acquired at both public and 
private institutions.15 

(4) Unclassified: the secondary school background for several subjects 
could not be determined for various reasons. For example, during the 
period of World War II, many students did not graduate with their 
college ‘class’ and thus their student biographies (including secondary 
ș school background) were not reported in the yearbook for their senior 
class. 

Athletic Achievement. Athletic achievement was assessed by ascertaining 
whether a student had earned a letter award as a result of his successful 
participation in a particular sport. Harvard and Yale annually award 
an “H” or “Y”, respectively, to students excelling in various inter- 
collegiate sports. The requirements for earning a letter are relatively 
standard among institutions of a given athletic conference, but vary 
from sport to sport. Thus to earn a letter for crew an athlete must 
participate in a certain number of races; in baseball an athlete must 
play a selected number of innings during the course of a season; and, 
similarly in basketball and football an athlete must play so many 


A 
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minutes during a season. As an additional measure of athletic achieve- 
ment, team captaincy was recorded for selected sports for each year con- 
sidered in the study. ; 

Overall Admission Rates. Figures regarding the percentage of private ` 
and public secondary school students annually admitted to Harvard 
and Yale were obtained for each year from Ig11I to 1970. 


Sources of data 


Harvard. The primary sources used to obtain names of lettermen were 
The H Book of Harvard Athletics 1852-1922 and The Secord H Book of — 
Harvard Athletics 1923-1963. Names of Harvard athletes from 1964-72 
were obtained from annual sport brochures prepared by the Department ! 
of Athletics. The name of each athlete was located in the Class Album of 
his graduating class. On the basis of biographical data reported for 
each student in the class albums it was possible to determine the 
secondary school background of most lettermen. The overall per- 
centage of private and public school students annually admitted to 
Harvard was ascertained from ‘The Report of the Committee of . 
Admissions’ located in the Official Register of Harvard University—LIssue 
Containing the Report of the President of Harvard College and Reports of 
Departments. 

Yale. The names of football lettermen from 1901-60 were obtained, 
from the Football Y-Men (Men of Yale Series) edited by Albert Crawford. ` 
This excellent three-volume series encompassing the years 1872-1960 
gives biographic data for every football lettermen, including the 
secondary school attended by each player. The names of football 
lettermen from 1961-70 and the names of lettermen in’ baseball, . 
basketball and crew were obtained from the files of the Department of 
Athletics at Yale University. The secondary school origin of “Y” 
winners was determined from data contained in the Class Books for a 
given athlete’s graduating class. The percentage of private and public 
school students annually admitted to Yale from 1911 to 1952 was obtained 
from George Pierson’s two volumes: Yale College: An Educational History 
1871-1921 and Yale: The University College 1921-1937 (with appendices 
for 1938-52). Admission information for the years 1953—70 was 
acquired from the Office of Undergraduate Admissions at Yale Univer- 


sity. 

FINDINGS 

The major findings of the study are summarized in Tables I-V. With 
the exception of Tables II and V, the figures within the tables represent 
the number of letters granted ana not the number of individuals 


awarded letters. A given athlete may have earned as many as three 
letters in a single sport, and may, of course, have lettered in more than 
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one sport. Findings are briefly reported in terms of past, present and 
comparative perspectives. 


Past perspective 


Results regarding the secondary school background of Harvard and 
Yale lettermen in baseball, basketball, crew and football from 1go1 to 
1970 are summarized in Tables IA to ID. These tables reveal three 
major findings. First, the majority of letter winners at Harvard and 
Yale acquired their secondary education at private schools. Second, 
there was no marked change in the secondary school origins of lettermen 
in any given sport until after World War II. Third, although most 
athletes were drawn from preparatory schools throughout the seven 
decades studied, the ratio of private to public school lettermen con- 
sistently varied from sport to sport. Specifically, since the beginning of 
the century, crew noticeably has had the highest percentage of private 
school lettermen, followed by football, baseball and basketball. 

As might be expected, the patterns of secondary school origin of 
lettermen from 1901-70 are reflected in a parallel manner for team 
captains (see Table IV). In short, with the notable exception of basket- 
ball, the majority of letter winners and team captains at Harvard and 
Yale since the turn of the century have been recruited from private 


-schools. 


Present perspective 


Data presented in Table II permit an analysis of the schools of origin 
of Harvard and Yale lettermen for the last two decades (i.e., 1951/2 to 
1970/1). Onthe one hand, thetable shows that in comparison to previous 
decades there is a much greater percentage of athletes of public school 
origin participating in intercollegiate athletics at Harvard and Yale. On 
the other hand, the table shows that the percentages of public school 
lettermen is markedly differentiated according to type of sport. Thus 
while less than one-fifth of the basketball lettermen were drawn from 
private schools, over one-third of the football lettermen, nearly two- 
fifths of the baseball lettermen, and approximately three-fourths of the 
crew lettermen were selected from preparatory schools during the last 
twenty years. 

The fact that athletic achievement at America’s élite universities has 


T been, and to a lesser degree still is, a function of secondary school back- 


£ 


ground is most strikingly illustrated in Table III. This table gives a 
summary of schools of origin of Harvard athletes in all varsity inter- 
collegiate sports for the 1971/2 season. Thus while only twenty-five 
percent of the trackmen and less than one-third of the fencers, swimmers 
and wrestlers are from private schools, one-hundred percent of the 
squash players and over seventy-five percent of the hockey and lacrosse 
players were prepared at private schools. 


T 
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Comparative perspective 


In order to calculate the relative chances of earning a blue for students 


from different types of secondary schools, Eggleston compared his * 


survey figures for sportsmen with the contribution of the various cate- 
gories of schools to the total male undergraduate population of Oxford 
and Cambridge for two selected years.16 A similar comparison was 
made for the seven decades considered in this study. Table IV offers a 
comparison of the differential admission rates and the differential 
athletic achievements of private and public school students on selected 
sports at Harvard and Yale from 1911 to 1970. 

Inspection of Table IV indicates that, with the exception of basket- 
ball lettermen, students from preparatory schools were substantially over- 
represented on athletic teams in comparison to the student body as a 
whole from 1911 to 1940; whereas in the last thirty years, with the 
exception of lettermen in crew, the percentage of private school 
students excelling in athletics is similar to or less than the percentage of 
private school students found in the general student bodies at Harvard 
and Yale. 

A final observation is that among élite universities opportunities for 
sport success are differentially associated with secondary school back- 


ground relative to the status of a given university within its particular _ 


organizational-set. Evidence supporting this observation is given in - 


Table V which shows the schools of origin of all Ivy League football 
players for the 1972 season. Table V clearly reveals that the ‘élite of the 
élite’ (i.e., Harvard and Yale) recruit more athletes from preparatory 
schools than Ivy League universities of slightly less stature. 

In sum, this study in an American setting replicates Eggleston’s 
investigation in an English setting and provides confirmation for his 
major conclusion that within élite universities, opportunities for athletic 
achievement are differentially associated with secondary school origins 
and further differentiated between different sports of different status. 


DISCUSSION 


Social observers have long recognized the class and ethnic overtones of 
Ivy League athletics. For example, the noted American artist George 
Biddle who attended Harvard at the turn of the century records in his 
biography: 


At Harvard, then, the New England boarding-school boy went in 
for clubs—social success. If that were not one’s line, one opted for 
major athletics—although even in the field of major athletics there 
were social overtones. Football and rowing were of course the ze plus 
ultra. About the baseball squad there was something a little—well you 
know. Very few Grotties went in for baseball at Harvard. The track 
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team was quite all right and of course tennis, golf and soccer; but one 
hardly knew the fellows who played lacrosse or basketball; or for that 
matter the members of the Pierian Sodality; and never, never, never, 
the members of the wrestling or debating teams. They were probably 
Jews and one might as well go to Columbia University.18 


In an often cited study titled ‘Football in America: a study in culture 
diffusion’,1® Riesman and Denney examined the ethnic significance of 
intercollegiate football by documenting ‘the shift in the typical origins 
of player names on the All-American Football Teams since 1889’. On 
the basis of their analysis they state that: 


There is an element of class identification running through American 
Football since its earliest days, and the ethnic origins of players con- 
tain ample invitations to the making of theory about the class 
dimensions of football. Most observers would be inclined to agree that 
the arrival ofnames like Kelly and Kipke on the annual All-American 
list was taken by the Flanagans and the Webers as the achievement of 

™ a lower-class aspiration to be among the best at an upper-class 
sport.20 


Similar statements might be made in the present study for the several 
sports examined in terms of the secondary school origins of players, 
granting, of course, that secondary school origin is an indirect index of 
social class in the same sense that ethnic origin is a secondary measure 
of social class. Unfortunately, the social class background of the athletic 
alumni of Harvard and Yale sampled in this study could not be 
~ ascertained. 

Whilethereisnodoubta moderatecorrelation between an individual’s 
social class and secondary school matriculation, the fit is likely far from 
perfect for a number of reasons. First, preparatory schools have always 
recruited some working-class students and their base of recruitment has 
increasingly broadened over the decades. Thus many prep school 
athletes competing at Harvard and Yale may have come from under- 

« class backgrounds. Second, many public school athletes in the Ivy 
League may have come from upper-class backgrounds, and attended 
public schools which possess the advantages of private schools. Riesman, 
for example, cites model public schools ‘. . . such as New Trier or 

<~ Scarsdale, where a suburban community, prosperous and enlightened, 
chooses to run its own private school at its own public expense’.*! 
Third, there are many cases of athletes of mixed-schooling, i.e., those 
who shifted from public-to-private, or vice-versa, during the last year 
or two of secondary education. A possible bias in the data reported in 
this investigation is the fact that some mixed-school athletes may have 
only listed the preparatory school they attended and failed to note pre- 
vious attendance at a public secondary school. Notwithstanding the 
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stated limitations of examining the social class aspects of democratiza- 
tion, results of this study permit a more narrow analysis of democratiza- 


tion of sport with respect to the increased participation of public school _ 
students in intercollegiate athletics at Harvard and Yale over the years | 


surveyed. 

In general, results of this study discount the thesis that intercollegiate 
athletics act as active agents of democratization at élite universities, in 
that, the percentage of preparatory school students participating in 


athletics is typically greater than the percentage of private school 


students in the general student body populations at Harvard and Yale. 


However, the findings do show that a relatively high degree of demo- _ 


cratization has taken place within sport teams. It is evident from Tables 
I and II that an increasing number of public school graduates have 
excelled in athletics at Harvard and Yale in recent decades. Perhaps 
the best example of democratization in sport is the changing secondary 
school background of football lettermen at Yale. As is shown in Table 
In, 88 per cent of Yale’s football lettermen were of private school origin 


during the period 1901-20; 84 per cent from 1921-40; but only 46 per . 


cent from 1941-60; and for the decade of 1961-70, the percentage of 
football lettermen of preparatory school origin dropped to an all-time 
low of 36-5 per cent. Another striking example of democratization in 


sport is the introduction of basketball as a varsity sport during the ., 
1930s and the marked participation of public school athletes in the ` 


sport from its inception to the present. 
CONCLUSION 


Results of the present study reveal marked changes in the social origins 
of intercollegiate athletes in the Ivy League when pre-World War I and 
post-World War IT comparisons are made of the secondary school back- 
ground of lettermen. But, an overall analysis of the findings strongly 
suggests that the changing social origins of collegiate sportsmen provide 


merely a mirror of social change and not a prognosis of social upheaval : 


within élite institutions of higher education. 

Specifically, this study of athletic awards at Harvard and Yale since 
the turn of the century of four major sports indicates that graduates of 
public schools have been at a decided disadvantage to graduates of 
preparatory schools concerning opportunities to letter in baseball, crew 
and football, both absolutely and relative to their total representation 
in the university population. 

To quote Eggleston’s conclusion to his study which this study 
replicates: ‘Type of school attended thus becomes associated with dif 
ferences in a further area of performance at university—an area which 
seems to be of considerable importance in view of its likely association 
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` with social opportunities in university life and social occupational 


prospects in later life.’22 
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TABLE 11 Summary of schools of origin of Ivy League lettermen in baseball, basketball, 
crew, and football 1951 /2-1970/1 














Harvard 

School I 2 3 4 Total no. 
Sport n % n % n % n % (= 100%) 
Baseball 114 394 172 595 I 4 2 7 289 
Basketball 33 167 163 823 o 0 2 ro 198 
Crew 210 792 52 196 oœ 0 3 rI 265 
Football 231 354 413 633 oœ © 8 r2 652 





Total number 
of letters 
for all sports 588 41-9 800 57o I o'I 15 Il 1404 








Yale 

School? I 2 3 4 Toial no. 
Sport n % n % n % n % (= 100%) 
Baseball 125 394 150 473 27 85 15 47 317 
Basketball 30 155 Irgi 679 29 150 3 r6 193 
Crew 174 699 58 233 13 p2 4 16 249 
Football 198 349 352 G21 15 26 2> o4 567 
Total number 
of letters for 
all sports 527 397 691 52:1 84 63 24 1'g 1326 





a t = private; 2 = public; 3 = mixed; 4 = unclassified » Two foreign students 
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TABLE 11 Summary of schools of origin of Harvard athletes in all varsity sports 1971/2 





School 


Sport 


. Squash 

. Lacrosse 

. Hockey 

Skiing 

Golf 

. Crew (heavyweight) 
> Crew (lightweight) 
Tennis 

. Football 

. Baseball 

. Basketball 

. Fencing 

13. Swimming 

14. Wrestling 

15. Track 


w 
HOO OY AO Pw N H 


bat 
K 


` ‘Totals 





Preparatory Parochial 
n % n % 
I3 1000 o o'o 
23 «Bar I 36 
16 762 1 4'8 
13 J722 oO 0-0 

5 625 o 0-0 
12 571 oO 0-0 
rm 64478 o 0-0 
10 476 o 0-0 
28 406 6 8-7 
12 38-7 I 32 

5 385 3 29I 

6 gr6 1 \ 53 

7 292 © 0-0 

6 286 o oo 
15 254 9 153 

182 468 22 57 


Public 

n ë % 
o 0-0 
4 143 
4 Igo 
5 278 
3 375 
9 429 
12 522 
II o 5gr4 
35 507 
18 58a 
5 385 
12 63-1 
17 708 
15 74 
35 593 
185 476 


Total no. 
(= 100%) 


OLGI ur Suyenoyeur syuspnys opeuray Surpnypoxy o 
MID PUL [TeEqIooy Feqioyseq “[peqaseq jo sjsods oy) 10g q spuNo18yo"q jooyos rozeredord woa syuapnys jo asvjusoIad = s,% IIV « 
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TABLE V Summary of schools of origin of all Ivy League football players for the 1972 season 








Secondary 
School Preparatory Parochial Public Total no. 
University n % n % n % (= 100%) 
. Harvard 28 406 6 87 35 507 69 
Yale 15 234 1I 172 38 594 64 
Brown 12 176 26 382 30 pi 68 
Princeton . 10 172 8 138 40 6go 58 
Pennsylvania 10 164 10 164 41 67-2 61 
Columbia II 6129 17 200 57 GY 85 
. Cornell 6 94 16 250 42 656 64 
. Dartmouth 3 5'0 5 83 52 867 60 





Totals and average (%) 95 180 99 187 335 633 529 
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Consciousness and Contradiction: 
a study of student protest in Zambia 


I 


The underlying question which has guided studies of student protest may 
be formulated as follows: why, given the ostensible purpose of the 
university as an institution for the pursuit of research, teaching and 
learning, does it so frequently become the focus of ‘oppositional’ 
political activity ? Whyare students, whose defining activity is ‘studying’, 
so easily politicized? The thesis of this paper is that the university 
performs not just a single function but a multiplicity of functions and it 
is the relationship among these functions that determines, at the 
structural level, the propensity to engage in political activity. Second, 
the political consciousness of the institution’s members is determined 
not merely by their roles within the university but by other roles they 
held in the past, hold in the present or anticipate occupying in the 
future. Third, the outbreak of student protest must therefore be under- 
stood as the outcome of the interaction of a specific student consciousness 
and the structural contradictions which inhere in the functions of the 
university. 

Two broad orientations thread the literature on student protest which 
reflect the duality of ‘structure’ and ‘consciousness’. The first searches 
for origins and determinants of variations in student consciousness over 
time and among different populations. Typical of this approach are the 
numerous background and attitude studies, which frequently offer 
social psychological schemes as their main focus of interpretation.1 Few 
writers in this category fail to include the ‘generational revolt’ and the 
development of a generational consciousness in their explanatory 
frameworks, while some present them as their major theme.2 The 


second orientation stresses the ‘structural’ or ‘ideological’ conflict . 


between university and wider society. Thus, Ashby considers the hostile 

social and political climate which universities may encounter on being 

transplanted from one society to another.? Ben-David and Collinst 

argue that conflict is more likely where the university exists to train an 

élite for the purposes of reforming an incumbent leadership and pro- 

viding qualified people that do not already exist in the country. Lipset 
78 
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* and Altbach5 write that ‘in developing countries there is an intrinsic 
conflict between the university and the society, thereby creating fertile 
;, ground for student political awareness and participation’, Finally there 
+ are studies which continually move from one orientation to the other. 
A list of factors, associated with student protest, is presented but little 
attempt is made either to examine the relationships among factors or to 
point to those which are the most significant.§ 
My objective here is to demonstrate the importance of disentangling 
those factors which relate to the structural position of the university 
< from those which relate to the political consciousness of students. Only 
after considering each separately can we turn to the question of their 
“ combination and articulation. To facilitate the development of this 
framework I propose to analyse a single case of a confrontation between 
university and government in Zambia. This is recounted in the following 
section. In the third section I examine the multiplicity of functions of 
the university and the contradictory relations among them, while the 
fourth section is devoted to student consciousness and its determinants. 
In the fifth section I consider the dynamics of the interaction between 
student consciousness and the structural contradictions in which the 
« university finds itself. Finally I discuss the implications of this single 
ı study for the analysis of student protest in other countries. 


tir 


Student demonstrations, since the inception of the University of Zambia 
in 1966, had been invariably in support of government policy. Partic- 
ularly prominent in these demonstrations had been the expression of 
hostility towards Britain for her implicit or explicit recognition of 
regimes to Zambia’s south—Rhodesia and South Africa. Protest outside 

« the British High Commission had become an annual event in which 
students ritually affirmed their solidarity with the nation’s political 
leadership. July 1971 saw a slight, but as it turned out significant, 
modification of this tradition. Students protested outside the French 
œ Embassy, situated in the middle of Lusaka (the capital of Zambia), over 
the rights granted to South Africa to manufacture Mirage jet fighters. 
The police were patently unprepared for the demonstration. Initially, 
weak in numbers, they could only watch students march on the embassy 
and hurl bricks through the glass building. In the riot between students 

x and police which ensued, behaviour on both sides was disorganized. 
Tear gas shells were fired haphazardly into buildings and at milling 
students. As a result the centre of the city was strewn with tear gas shells 
and gaseous fumes. At one point the commanding officer, unable to 
disperse the students, fired his revolver at a fleeing student, wounding 
him in the thigh. This was significant, as never before had the police felt 

y it necessary to use firearms on the occasion of a student demonstration. 


v 
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By the end of the day, of the thousand or more students who partook in * 


the demonstration, over fifty had been arrested, a number badly 
beaten up and one lay in hospital with a bullet lodged in his thigh. The 
police had sustained no casualties. 

Popular feeling, as expressed in the two national daily newspapers, 
was enthusiastically behind the students. They were portrayed as 
national heroes while the police were condemned for their ‘senseless’ 
behaviour. ‘Politically and physically our policemen need some re- 
education in the best way to handle an innocent demonstration by 
unarmed students’ (Times of Zambia, 8 July 1971). Only the President 
failed to congratulate the students for ‘their show of indignation at the 
French action . . . shared not only by the Cabinet but by many citizens 
of this country’ (Times of Zambia, 8 July 1971). When he made a 
statement three days later not only did President Kenneth Kaunda fail 
to offer ‘crowning glory’ for the protestors but demanded that in the 
future matters of foreign policy ‘should be left in his hands’. 

Piqued at the rebuff from the head of state, the executive of the 
student union signed an open letter to President Kaunda, accusing 
him of ‘hypocrisy’ and ‘inconsistency’ over his conduct of relations with 


%, 


E 


South Africa. They attacked him for ‘communicating with the enemy’ „ 


and that ‘it was not fair for one man, how great he may be, to bear the 
responsibility of fighting this injustice. We feel this is a people’s fight.’ 
Despite midnight meetings with the Vice Chancellor, the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Home Affairs, the student leadership 
insisted that the letter be published and refused to retract it. Such an 
open assault on the integrity of the President from a section of Zambian 
society was an unprecedented act and, not suprisingly, led to un- 
precedented events. On the following day, the publication of the letter 
precipitated a nation wide mobilization of the party apparatus. It was 
incumbent on party officials at all levels of the ruling United National 
Independence Party to stage a massive demonstration of solidarity 
behind the President. In all parts of the country men and women came 
out to participate in ‘massive demonstrations against the students’. As 
one banner headline of the Times of Zambia put it ‘Country goes on 
march for KK.’ (In fact news media reports on the size of the demon- 
strations were considerably exaggerated.) 

Where before there may have been some dissenting voices, now all 
students were implicated and they rallied behind their leadership. 
UNIP Youth publicly threatened to invade the university campus. 
Students barricaded themselves in, in preparation for a seige. In the 
event a bloodbath was forstalled when the ‘march on the university’ 
was halted half a mile from the campus. A petition, handed to the Vice- 
Chancellor, from representatives of UNIP, demanded the closure of the 
university, the expulsion of the student union executive who had signed 
the letter to the President and the introduction of a pledge which would 


t 
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commit students to their studies and their abstention from ‘politics’. At 
4 a.m., the following morning, the military, the para-military, riot 
police and ordinary police surrounded and invaded the campus. 
Fifteen hundred students were herded out of their rooms at gun point. 
The university was pronounced closed and the student leadership 
expelled. Students wishing to be readmitted when the university re- 
opened would have to reapply. On being accepted, they would have to 
sign a pledge precluding them from political activity. The students 
were then ordered to pack their bags and return home. 

The press referred to the students as ‘gutless wonders’, puppeteered by 
‘student demagogues’; ‘what manner of adolescents are these ? (Times of 
Kambia, 15 July 1971). The tenor of the Government newspaper was 
different, ‘One would have expected that these young men and women 
would have spent more time on preparing themselves to give more to 
the country and less on composing badly written statements insulting 
those who provide for them ... And when they are forced to cease 
haunting the town bars because their funds have run down, a great deal 
of their time is spent in listening to arm-chair politicians and fifth 
columnists who have found their way at the university, not to teach at 
the university, but to preach subversion . . .’ (Daily Mail, 15 July 1971). 

Until the closure, students and party in a series of responses and 
. counter-responses had taken all the initiatives. Apart from the Vice- 
Chancellor, as far as I know, no lecturer had been involved in any of 
the events. The President, who had remained aloof, at least publicly, . 
now entertained negotiations with a committee from the academic staff 
as to the future of the university. In the days following the closure, the 
government attempted to legitimate its apparently unconstitutional 
behaviour. Stress was laid, ironically enough, on the illegality of the 
original student demonstration outside the French Embassy, presumably 
to avert any association between the insulting of the President and the 
closure of the university. Second, the university was portrayed as a 
‘hot bed of external subversion’, the nation’s students had been led 
astray. To add support to this view, the government deported two of 
the most popular expatriate lecturers. The academic staff, now threat- 
ened, in å public statement deplored the latest action of the govern- 
ment. The government press retaliated with attacks on ‘those ex- 
patriates who thought they still ran the country’—It is a government’s 
prerogative to keep in the country only those she wants to keep. We 
do not think it is fair for other busybodies to tell us how to run the 
country.” (Daily Mail, 22 July 1971.) 

Six weeks later when animosities had cooled, the two lecturers had 
been deported, the student leaders had ‘apologised’ (but remained 
suspended), the university was reopened. President Kaunda and the 
Minister of Education came to the campus on separate occasions to 
address the students. Both came with conciliatory messages. The 
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President urged the students to distinguish between ‘criticism? and 
‘opposition’: ‘We should learn from the unhappy events of July.’ 


I 


I will now attempt to distil from this ‘social drama’ and from other 
data, the structural contradictions which were activated by the student 
protest. This involves an examination of the processes of change within 
a small nation such as Zambia, attempting to escape from colonial 
hegemony, and also the tensions arising from the transplantation of an 
institution from one society to another. 

In any country the university performs a multiplicity of functions. 
But in those larger nations with a long history of university education, 
contradictions among functions are institutionalized and therefore 
regulated through a variegated system of higher education, whereas in 
Zambia there is but a single university with only a small number of 
subsidiary units of higher education. A system of highly differentiated 
political and ideological structures is able to conceal and manage strains 
arising out of functional incompatibilities through diffusion and 
institutionalization while in Zambia a relatively monolithic political 
system is less suited to contain potential conflict. The paucity of 
relatively autonomous national institutions means that contradictions 
tend to converge in a single organization rather than be dissipated 
among a number of organizations. This is not to say that such contra- 
dictions do not occur or are not as important in Europe, America or 
India but that they are more visible in a country such as Zambia and 
therefore, for the social scientist, that much easier to analyse. 

What then are the functions of the university? Starting from the 
assumption that the university is a component of the state and that the 
function of the latter is to preserve the cohesion of the entire society, I 
have inferred three functions of the university which are particularly 
emphasized in the Zambian context but which nonetheless have univer- 
sal applicability. First, there is the intrinsic function according to which 
the university trains indigenous manpower necessary for running a 
modern state. Secondly, there is the symbolic function according to 
which the university is one of a number of institutions which signify the 
status of nationhood. Thirdly, there is the solidary function according to 
which the university performs an integrative role supporting the 
dominant political organs and abstaining from opposition to govern- 
ment positions. In Zambia there are relatively few institutions which 
perform these functions and therefore the university’s failure to perform 
any one of them is likely to lead to some crisis. Furthermore, as I shall 
show below, these functions are also mutually incompatible which sug- 
gests that in the case of Zambia, university crises are structurally 
endemic. The processes through which concrete individuals become 
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l ‘agents’ or ‘carriers’ of contradictions, and thereby precipitate crises, 
are examined in the fourth part of the paper. 


Intrinsic function 


A headline in one of the newspapers during the July crisis captures the 
first function of the university—‘We rule, you learn’ (Daily Mail, 15 
July 1971). The view that students attend the university to acquire a 
specific sort of knowledge and, as a Minister of Education warned 
students in 1965, should ‘leave politics to the politicians’ is not merely 
a political response to the actual or potential development of a student 
. interest group. It is also grounded in the realities of a colonial heritage. 


The result was that at Independence the scarcity of educated Africans 
in Zambia was extreme. In Zambia in 1964, there were in total just 
over 1,200 Africans who had obtained secondary school certificates in 
the country—about the same number as in Kenya in 1957, Uganda in 
1955, Tanzania in 1960 and Ghana in 1943. The number of Zambian 
graduates at the same time was scarcely 100.7 


Scarcity of high-level manpower results in dependence on expatriate 
personnel holding strategic positions in government, business and 
education.§ By 1971 the university’s impact on the nation’s manpower 
shortage was only slight. In its five years of existence the university had 
awarded 246 degrees and 314 diplomas, though subsequently output has 
considerably accelerated. 

What specific adaptations has the university’s intrinsic function 
elicited? Students are recruited at an earlier stage in their secondary 
school career than in other countries. Confronted with an underdevel- 
oped school system, it was decided that a suitable performance at the 
Ordinary Level of the General Certificate of Education would be 
regarded as the normal entrance requirement. The content and 
structure of courses operate on an American credit system with a view to 
producing teachers, government administrators and more specialized 
professionals such as doctors, lawyers and engineers. A quota system, 

' applying to the recipients of government bursaries, directed students to 
specific disciplines and upon graduation to specific jobs, to ensure con- 
gruence between output from the university and the needs of the nation. 
In 1970, 79 per cent of the students received government bursaries and 
many were forced into fields not of their own choosing. 


Symbolic function 


The behaviour of Cabinet ministers and other high-ranking govern- 
ment officials during the episodes leading up to and after the closure of 
the university, suggests that in many quarters there was considerable 
resistance to taking such drastic action. Thus, it was repeatedly reported 
that the Cabinet had had a serious split over whether or not to close the 
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` university. It was only pressure brought to bear by party officials, 
particularly those outside government but who had considerable 
political influence, which made the closure inevitable. The unwilling- 
ness on the part of some senior members of government to intervene in 
the operation of the university was matched by an equal concern to 
return the university to normality once it had been reopened. The 
university is regarded, particularly by those senior state officials who 
have either had a more prolonged contact with British rule in some 
official capacity or had received further education in England or 
the United States, as a symbol of Zambia’s political independence and 
emancipation from colonial subjugation. This symbolic function, 
signifying Zambia’s independence (1964) and claim to international 
recognition, has figured prominently in the formation of the university 
and, because of incompatibilities with other functions, has contributed 
to tensions between university and society. 

The Lockwood Report, whose recommendations form the basis of 
the University of Zambia, was founded on the conviction that the 
university, 


. .. must combine practical service to the nation at a critical time in 


its life, with the fulfilment of the historic purposes of a university as ~ 


a seat of learning, a treasure-house of knowledge and a creative 
centre for research.’ 


What the report misses is that these two functions—the symbolic and 
the intrinsic—are necessarily in conflict with one another. Apart from 
the problem of limited resources, if the university is to symbolize the 
nation’s change of status, it cannot be so responsive to the environment 
that it becomes vulnerable tothecharge thatitis a second-rateinstitution. 
Accordingly, where the symbolic function did not obviously impinge on 
the intrinsic or manpower function, the university assumed the form of 
a ‘Western’ university. The constitution is modelled on the ‘two tier’ 
system of the British Civic University with its ‘lay’ council and ‘aca- 
demic’ senate, while the organization of study follows an American 
system. Members of the academic community have the right to appoint 
their own colleagues and to decide upon what is to be taught and how. 
In other words, university autonomy is enshrined in the constitution 
and indeed in the normal functioning of the university. Lecturers, with 
the exception of the very few Zambians, were appointed on a contract 
basis. While they varied in quality, their expatriate status gave to the in- 
stitution an image of ‘excellence’ and ‘expertise.’ In its physical 
structure the university manifests its symbolic function. It ranks along 
with other symbols of nationhood, such as the national assembly and 
airport, as an example of conspicuous consumption. The lavish archi- 
tecture and spacious well-kept gardens effectively impress the onlooker. 
Frequently portrayed as the ‘leaders of tomorrow’ and ‘the cream of the 
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nation’, university students are not only testimony to the emancipation 
of the Zambian people but symbolize the nation’s future. 

We have already referred to the concessions the symbolic function 
has had to make to the intrinsic function over such matters as the 
priority of research and the content and structure of courses. With 
reference to West Africa, Ashby writes: 


Although Africa’s prime need from its universities is for the broadly 
educated citizen capable of manning the civil service and the schools, 
and for general practitioners in the professions, rather than for 
research-minded specialists who have concentrated upon one-subject 
honours courses, the aspirations of individual expatriate professors 
and the determination of Africans to ape practice in England have 
conspired to keep courses too narrow and too much oriented to 
research. Some African intellectuals, especially those educated in 
Britain, resist changes in curriculum or in pattern of courses because 
they confuse such changes with a lowering of standards. They are 
accordingly suspicious of any divergence from the British pattern.!° 


Ashby’s somewhat impatient remarks and his narrow conception of the 
university as confined to the provision of manpower indicate an in- 
sensitivity to some of the implications of a colonial heritage and the 
consequential importance of the university’s symbolic function. At the 
same time his observations, if not his analysis, do highlight the incom- 
patibility of the two functions of the African university that we have 
considered so far. 


Solidary function 


We turn now to the third function of the university—to support and 
explicate the nation-building endeavours of the Zambian ruling class 
and help forge a national unity necessary for the pursuit of development 
objectives. Violation of this function can lead the university into con- 
frontation with the most powerful political institutions in the country 
as illustrated by the changing fortunes of the students during the events 
of July. 

Conflict between university and dominant political organs can be 
attributed, at the structural level, to the incompatibility of the solidary 
and symbolic functions. The fulfilment of the symbolic function implies 
the adoption of characteristic features of the university in the metro- 
politan country where dissension and opposition have been institution- 
alized in the political system. Traditionally a centre of opposition, 
cultivating a critical stance in national affairs, the university is trans- 
planted to a country where the regulation of conflict and opposition is 
relatively underdeveloped and where, for a multitude of reasons relating 
to a history of subordination to colonial rule, profound tensions threaten 
to destroy the social fabric. In short, to the extent that the university 
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fulfils its symbolic function, so it will tend to undermine its solidary 
function. This contradiction manifests itself in a number of ways. 

One particular characteristic of the British civic university which 
conflicts with the solidary function is the flow of influence in an upward 
direction within the institution itself. For a number of reasons, this 
feature is even more pronounced in the organization of the University 
of Zambia. First, since the research function has been relegated in 
importance and the teaching function correspondingly elevated, con- 
sideration of student interest assumes greater importance in the 
decision-making processes. Second, lecturers from Europe and the 
United States, many of whom have never taught in an African univer- 
sity, tend to be sensitive to student demands and expectations. Their 
transient status has meant the abdication of certain responsibilities that 
would normally arise out of commitment to the university. (There are 
obviously individual exceptions to this generalization.) The extent of 
student influence is reflected in student participation in almost all 
university committees including Senate. Third, within the student body 
itself, government is of an egalitarian nature. The small size and com- 
pactness of the residential community means that informal and formal 
sections of student leadership are readily observable and accessible to 
the entire student body. The student union executive, popularly elected 
each year, is responsive to the expectations and interests of the student 
body as a whole insofar as these are well defined. The upward flow of 
influence within the university stands in marked opposition to the 
downward flow of influence in the wider authoritarian political structure 
of Zambia. Whereas the leadership of a bureaucratized organization, 
such as the strong mineworkers’ union may be coopted and controlled 
by the party or government apparatus,!? in a more democratically 
organized body where leadership is responsive to the led co-optation is 
difficult. As we shall see student leaders who show any signs of being 
controlled from outside are usually removed from office. Thus tension is 
structurally inscribed in the opposed organizational forms of university 
and wider political system. 

Finally, both the symbolic and intrinsic functions come into conflict 
with the solidary function in respect of the freedom granted and the 
élite status conferred upon students. Academic freedom and university 
autonomy, signifying continuity with the ‘Western tradition’, together 
with its intrinsic function as training students for incumbency in key 
positions in government, have themselves engendered the expression of 
dissatisfaction and impatience with the nation’s progress and the conduct 
of the nation’s leadership. Here again we note how the functions of the 
university may be contradictory and therefore lead to tension between 
the university and the wider society. 

The literature dealing with intellectuals and students, particularly of 
the third world, and development studies in general frequently com- 
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pound and confuse two types of change. On the one hand there is 
processive change which affects the structure of the entire society, while 
on the other there is situational change experienced by individuals as 
they move between different sectors of that structure.18 Shils,!4 for 
example, uses the dichotomy ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ to characterize 
both the movement of intellectuals between two sectors of the same 
society and the processive change of the structure of the entire society, 
without distinguishing between them. While the two types of change are 
necessarily related, the nature of that relationship can only be under- 
stood by analytically contrasting them and treating separately their 
antecedents as well as their consequences. I have just presented a 
structural analysis which outlines the contradictions inscribed in the 
functions of the university—an analysis at the level of ‘empty places’. 
I now propose to fill those ‘empty places’ with concrete individuals 
carrying a specific consciousness, the nature and origins of which will be 
examined below. 


IV 


Observation of students active in the July events leads me to the 
conclusion that in first writing the letter to the President, then in 
insisting on its publication and finally in engaging in a confrontation 
with party and government, they did not expect the university to be 
closed; nor did they anticipate the tide of public opinion to turn against 
them. Indeed many insisted, after the university had been reopened, 
that the government had not had the support of the Zambian people 
in the handling of the July crisis.15 Student behaviour, on the contrary, 
was prompted by a student consciouness which derives, primarily, 
from factors other than the contradictions in which the university is 
enmeshed. The most important determinants of student consciousness 
is the physical mobility, between different subsystems of society, and 
social mobility they experience. Social mobility may be subdivided 
into the related forms of group mobility as in ‘caste mobility’, associated 
with national independence and the termination of colonial rule, and 
individual mobility between classes in the same society. First, however, 
I turn to the nature of student consciousness itself and the university’s 
capacity to integrate the student body, reinforcing a consciousness of 
the student role above all other roles. 


_ Student political consciousness 


The intellectuals of the underdeveloped countries since they acquired 
independence, insofar as they are not in authority, do incline toward 
an anti-political, oppositional attitude. They are disgruntled. The 
form of the constitution does not please them and they are reluctant 
to play the constitutional game. Many of them desire to obstruct the 
government or give up the game of politics altogether, retiring into 
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a negative state of mind about all institutional politics or at least 
about any political regime which does not promise a ‘clean sweep’ of 
the inherited order.16 


While such a portrait is not limited to intellectuals of underdeveloped 
countries, it does capture a prevailing orientation among Zambian 
students. The withdrawal and destructive negativeness Shils imputes to 
intellectuals are more pronounced in the Indian and West African 
situations. The oppositional stance adopted by Zambian students is more 
directly a response to their exclusion from the political system and a 
totalistic rejection of the contemporary order is not encountered. The 
promise of lucrative jobs on graduation, unlike West Africa and India, 
ensures a continuing stake in the existing regime. 

What is the precise content of student ‘oppositionalism’? It is not 
aimed at the premises which govern the organization of Zambian 
society but at the legitimacy of the nation’s leadership. The night before 
the anticipated ‘march on the university’ by UNIP Youth, the entire 
student body assembled to discuss and prepare for the confrontation. 
At this meeting students gave voice to privately held views. ‘It is time 
some of these politicians went,’ said one. (The.implication being that 
the basis for selection of national leadership should no longer be 
prominence in the colonial resistance movement but abilities and 
qualifications appropriate to governing a modern nation state.) Another 
referred to the President, ‘He is not omnipotent, the nation has matured 
politically and now is the time when other bodies could be freely con- 
sulted over such issues as foreign affairs.’ Another commented, ‘We are 
not the “favoured sons and daughters”; none of us are favoured. We 
got here on merit. If X wants, he too can join us by sitting for the mature 
age examinations.’ (Roars of laughter and applause, X is considered a 
typical UNIP politician, ‘unenlightened’ and poorly educated. He also 
led the public attack on students.) In more normal times the pages of 
the student weekly newspaper—U—are scattered with feature articles 
carrying the same oppositional tone. 


Sad to imagine most African governments fail because their leaders 
(everyone of them Messiahs) purport to be their own country’s 
Moses who must lead the flock to paradise—indispensable ones who 
insult their electorate. The insults and the despotism are tantamount 
to Moses hitting the stone fiercer than commanded. The leaders will 
stand on a hill and look yonder to see what they'll forego. This is 
after they’ve clung to their posts—nations never use their best brains 
since they are a challenge to the old folk. Leaders pick on the dullest 
brains, breed them and so the henchmen will never let go. (UZ, 
3 May 1971.) 

Zambia’s officially proclaimed ideology is ‘Humanism’—a variant of 

‘African Socialism’!?—-which stresses Christian virtues and appeals to 
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` a romantic conception of village life and the ‘common man’. For many 


r 


students, the political leadership’s propagation of Humanism is an 
exercise in hypocrisy. In response to the statement, ‘The leaders of the 
Nation follow the precepts of Humanism,’ 10 per cent agreed, 19 per 
cent were uncertain while 71 per cent disagreed (Opinion Poll Three, 
see footnote 15). The idiom of Fanon is adopted to condemn the 
‘exploitation of the common man at the hands of the native bourgeoisie’, 
while the confidence Fanon placed in the peasant is rejected by the 
Zambian student. On the contrary the common man is portrayed as the 
innocent and helpless victim of opportunistic and self-serving politicians 
who must be replaced by enlightened and benign rulers. The glorifica- 
tion of the ‘common man’ or ‘peasant’ to be found in populist appeals of 
intellectuals in India and West Africa are not present among Zambian 
students. Rather they constitute a ‘modernizing élite’ attempting to cast 
off a recent and ever present history of colonial oppression and they 
associate with villages only backwardness and ignorance. That ‘socialist’ 
perspectives or even rhetoric is conspicuous by its absence, in contrast 
to students in other third world universities, reflects the proximity of the 
colonial order, a continuing intimacy with their rural roots and the 
availability of prestigious occupations as reflected in the persistent need 
for expatriate personnel. 

Hostility to the ruling party is expressed by the student body’s refusal 
to allow a minority, with connections to the party, to establish a 
university branch. In response to a questionnaire item; ‘A branch of 
UNIP should be established on campus for UNZA students,’ 19 per 
cent agreed, 9 per cent were uncertain and 72 per cent disagreed 
(Opinion Poll Two). The party is associated with violence and corrup- 
tion. Not surprisingly students did not look forward to the declaration 
of a one party state. In response to the item; “The time is now ripe 
for the declaration of a one party state’, 11 per cent agreed, 8 per cent 
were uncertain and 81 per cent disagreed (Opinion Poll Three). 


The integrative role of the university 


Van den Berghe!8 has described situations in a Nigerian university 
where roles deriving from the wider social structure become more 
salient than the student role. Ethnic divisions in Nigeria have over- 
whelmed and disrupted universities and divided students against one 
another. By contrast, in Zambia roles emanating from the wider social 
structure aresubordinated tothestudent role in the university situation.19 
The consolidation, homogeneity and generation of a specifically student 
political consciousness is a product of the manner in which the univer- 
sity brings together students from disparate ethnic, national and racial 
backgrounds and the strategic importance of graduates in Zambian 
society.20 

The formal structure of the university divides the students according 
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to year and field of study. There is no suggestion that these forms of 
differentiation are linked to particularistic characteristics of students. 
Because there are jobs for all graduates, status distinctions between 
disciplines are not marked. With the exception of medical students who 
live together some three miles away, students live on a single campus. 
They are, therefore, in continual interaction with one another which in 
turn facilitates the development of a highly homogeneous belief 
system. At the same time informal divisions within the student body, 
as in the formation of sociable groupings, do tend to take place along 
linguistic, racial and national lines. However, these are not rigid with 
students, particularly those in their senior years and more at ease with 
English, moving between different groups. Occasionally there is open 
conflict between Zambians and the few whites or Zambians and the 
small Rhodesian and South African contingents, but this is usually a 
consequence of the latter’s explicit violation of student norms. Thus, 
Rhodesian students were attacked when they were reported in the 
Kambian Mail as having dissociated themselves from student action 
during the July crisis. 

The role of ethnicity, race and nationality in campus life and the 
dominant student ideology are most clearly displayed at times of student 
elections. The various smear campaigns, gossip and public statements 
point to a pervasive egalitarianism which binds the community together. 
Powerful mechanisms of social control are mobilized against those who 
would try and exploit incipient cleavages. The result is that student 
politics is consensus politics in which no fundamental issues are raised 
which would divide the student body. Prospective candidates must 
appeal to the electorate on the basis of their personal abilities to repre- 
sent the student interest and cement any cracks within the community. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the fateof the various Zambians 
elected to the office of President. The first was unseated by the student 
body for too close cooperation with government. The second, elected 
in 1967, was expelled by university authorities for his belligerence 
towards the Zambian government and in particular for publicly 
attacking the Minister of State for Presidental Affairs. Significantly 
between 1968 and 1970 the elected Presidents were non-Zambians— 
Rhodesians or South Africans. The Zambian President elected in 1971 
was suspended along with his executive as a result of the July confron- 
tation. In 1972 an Asian, though a Zambian citizen, was elected. An 
‘alien’ president is less embroiled in Zambian national politics and there- 
fore less susceptible to outside influences. Equally, as an outsider, he is 
less amenable to partisan pressures from within the student body. 
Furthermore, because he is more insecure he is also more responsive to 
the student interest and less eager to force a confrontation with govern- 
ment. As a result ‘alien’ presidents have tended to remain in office for 
longer periods. 
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While presidential candidates are expected to represent a common 
student interest, at the same time support for a candidate may be 
engineered by narrow partisan groups. Voting is undoubtedly affected 
by particularistic factors, especially when friendship circles are largely 
based on linguistic background. Thus, whereas ethnic voting is accepted 
and recognized, the appeal in public to ethnic loyalties or the deliberate 
mobilization of ethnic support is a violation of community norms and, 
because there is no one dominant linguistic group, bound to lose a 
candidate the election. 

The predominance of a specifically student consciousness is not only a 
function of the integrating role of the university, but also a consequence 
of public definition which stresses the student’s strategic role in Zambia’s 
future. Equally, in confrontations with party and government students 
are invariably viewed as an undifferentiated group. As Jayawardena*4 
has suggested in the case of Guyanese plantation workers, so in the case 
of Zambian students, feelings of deprivation with regard to wealth and 
power and a communal paranoialead to an elevation of individual worth 
and binds them to an egalitarian ideology. 

Thus far I have considered the characteristics of student political 
consciousness and the sources of group solidarity. I turn now to the 
related question of the determinants of the content of student political 
consciousness. 


Social mobility 


The University of Zambia admits students from relatively low socio- 
economic status and four years later propels them into positions of high 
socio-economic status. One survey of undergraduates indicated that 33 
per cent of students’ fathers were ‘professional’ (probably referring to 
primary school teacher or equivalent), 26 per cent ‘clerical’, 5 per cent 
‘commercial’, 15 per cent ‘artisans and other manual’, leaving 6 per cent 
‘miscellaneous’.22 

Movements from such origins into high status positions, in the context 

of a nation only recently emancipated from colonial rule, must be 

. regarded as a composition of two distinct types of social mobility: 
individual mobility and a ‘pyramidal’ form of group mobility, in which 
the ‘group’ expands into many new roles at the apex of the social 
structure. In other words, students are socially mobile within a popu- 
lation which is itself mobile due to the exodus of a colonial administra- 
tion and the expansion of the occupational structure. 

From the above data on social origins it is clear that students are 
disproportionately recruited from the better educated strata within the 
Zambian population. Those parents whose occupations require facility 
in English, such as clerks, teachers, religious ministers and so on pass on 
to their children a considerable advantage since familiarity with the 
English language is necessary for success in the educational system. 
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Data from West Africa for the early years of independence show 
similar patterns of university recruitment though, as van den Berghe 
and Peil?3 demonstrate, in later years students are drawn increasingly 
from a ‘broadening base’, reflecting the post-colonial expansion of 
educational opportunity. While recruitment to the university has so far 
tended to reflect and consolidate the class structure of the indigenous 
Zambian population, at the same time the effect of group mobility has 
been to create a wide gap between the positions students expect to fill 
after graduating and the positions their parents held or hold in the social 
structure. f 

What are the consequences of this combination of individual and 
group mobility? A partial answer may be found in an examination of 
student orientation toward two broad reference groups, namely the 
class which he or she expects to join and the class from which he or she 
or the student’s parent has emerged. It is in the nature of ‘pyramidal’ 
group mobility that even those in the highest socio-economic strata 
are inescapably bound to the poorest villagers through kinship and 
ethnic ties. 


So it is not really a contradiction at all, but a simple statement of 
fact, to say that their [Makerere College students] near kin include 
both many unschooled peasants and more than their share of educated 
people of high social status.?4 


Irrevocable ties to poorer and unschooled kinsmen conflict with student 
aspirations to the life style and values of an upper class and a rejection 
of associations with lower class traits. Structural involvement with those 
from whom they are trying to dissociate themselves serves to stimulate 
a bourgeois consciousness. This is apparent in the pages of UZ, in 
expressed sentiments and in incidents such as the strike of non-academic 
staff for a pay increase which they claimed to have been awarded but 
which did not appear in their pay cheques. Rather than expressing 
sympathy, students rallied behind the Vice-Chancellor and the student 
union executive without exception in a determined effort to break the 
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strike by volunteering help to keep the university functioning until new _ 


employees could be recruited. Students were contemptuous of the 
audacity of workers to disrupt university life and of the leadership of the 
staff union who have ‘their English corrected by students’. At the same 
time in their private life students and graduates frequently exhibit 
extraordinary self-sacrifice in supporting their poorer kinsmen. 
Individual mobility poses problems of its own. Aspiring to an upper 
class life style, relative deprivation is fostered by a status inconsistency: 
while they are the most educated section of the Zambian population, 
students are without political or economic resources. In addition to their 
present circumstances, their future mobility also gives rise to anxiety. 
Recruitment to organizational élites is usually based on some com- 
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bination of experience and expertise. As Gouldner®> has demonstrated, 
stressing one rather than the other may give rise to organizational 
strain. In the Zambian case an underdeveloped educational system and 
recent political emancipation implies the absence of individuals who 
combine both experience and expertise. Upward mobility is therefore 
founded either on expertise or on experience. Such ambiguity is in part 
resolved by the power and influence at the command of the contestants 
and in part by the nature of the position to be filled. At a more general 
level tension arises between those who seek mobility on the basis of 
expertise—epitomized by Zambian students—and those who seek 
mobility on the basis of experience and loyalty—epitomized by party 
officials. Each group attempts to expand and monopolize access to its 
own characteristic channels of mobility. Tension over appropriate 
avenues of élite recruitment and legitimate arenas of participation 
underlay the confrontation between students and party during the July 
crisis. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to discover that students perceive their 
future careers as blocked in certain directions and obstructed in other 
directions. While there remain many expatriates for Zambian students 
to displace, there are also Zambians, particularly those who profited 
from the very early Zambianization schemes, who feel threatened by 
university graduates. In the copper industry, for example, there is a 
continuing tension between on the one hand expatriates or Zambiazis 
promoted on the basis of long-standing experience but with poor formal 
qualifications and on the other hand those recruited more recently 
from secondary schools.26 Anticipatory socialization?? leads to relative 
deprivation if mobility into an out-group is seen to be obstructed. This 
is the case for the Zambian student who perceives the environment as 
hostile to his or her mobility. As one cynical student put it, ‘It doesn’t 
pay to be a student.’ 


Physical mobility 


Student political consciousness is fashioned out of relative deprivation 
_not only with respect to anticipated status but also with respect to 
presently held status. Continually moving between university and the 
wider society, students become sensitive to the discrepancies in influence 
which they wield in the different contexts. Earlier I pointed out how 
influence within the university to some degree flows upwards and how 
student interests are accorded singular importance in both the formal 
and informal processes of decision-making. Student government is itself 
based on largely democratic principles with leadership responsive to 
led. Their active and to a certain extent effective participation within 
the university contrasts with their powerlessness outside the university, 
On the one occasion that support for a UNIP branch on campus 
reached a sizeable proportion of the student body (one fifth), its form- 
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ation was stalled by party officials. Outside the university, students 
` frequently meet with hostility (sometimes provoked by a student’s 
sense of self-importance) and are not awarded the status they receive 
within the university. Frustration in their expectations of their present 
role reinforces the anticipation of further frustration on graduation. In 
combination with a sensitivity to their own origins and to a persisting 
colonial heritage, both sources or relative deprivation go a long way 
towards explaining the characteristic features of political consciousness 
among Zambian students. 


V 


So far we have dwelt on the inter-relations among the functions of the 
university, student political consciousness and its structural origins. The 
location of the student in Zambian society generally and in the univer- 
sity in particular, mediated by a specific political consciousness, gave 
rise to collective protest. The consequences of that protest, on the other 
hand, are shaped bythestructural contradictions implicating the univer- 
sity in its relationship to other organs of the state. Student protest was a 
response to a particular vision of Zambian society and of their role in it, 
but eventuated in the activation of hitherto ‘latent’ contradictions, But 
what is meant by the ‘activation of contradictions’? When students 
attacked the President publicly, different interest groups entered the 
political arena, acting in accordance with their definition of the univer- 
sity. UNIP officials attacked the students for the latter’s usurpation of 
the solidary function. ‘We cannot allow a state within a state,’ read 
UNIP placards. Leading ministers and university faculty defended the 
university’s autonomy and behind the scenes attempted to prevent the 
closure in the name of its symbolic function. Students, who regarded 
themselves as a deprived incipient élite, emphasized the university’s 
intrinsic function as grooming the ‘enlightened’ leaders, teachers and 
administrators of tomorrow. As a consequence of the violation of the 
‘solidary function’, students compelled different groups to defend their 
conception of the university and in this way contradictions gave rise 
to conflict. The result was the imposition of a hierarchy of functions 
corresponding to the interests of the most powerful pressure groups. 
Parsons 28 has identified three hierarchically arranged levels of organiza- 
tional control corresponding to ‘technical’, ‘managerial’, and ‘institu- 
tional’ or ‘community’ functions. The institutional function legitimates 
organizational goals in the wider society and takes precedence over the 
managerial function which in turn organizes the conditions for the 
performance of the technical function. For Parsons the ordering is given 
by the ‘level of generalization’ and does not appear as a problem. 
However, as I indicated above, the ordering of the functions of the 
university was not universally agreed upon. On the contrary, because of 
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* their mutual incompatibility, the relative importance of the functions 
became the basis for the escalation of conflict. The hierarchy that 
eventually emerged, while it did correspond to levels of generalization 

` was not the product of value consensus but was imposed through the 
mobilization of political power and organized force. 

What attempts have been made to institutionalize such a hierarchy 
and thereby avoid outbreaks of conflict? Where there are adequate 
resources, then the expansion and differentiation of higher education 
diffuses and decentralizes conflict. Thus advanced capitalist nations have 
their ‘symbolic’ élite universities, their professional schools, research 
institutes and institutes of technology as well as teacher training colleges. 

> In smaller countries with limited resources, suchasthenewlyindependent 
nations of Africa, institutionalizing or diffusing conflict is more difficult. 
Initially universities were granted considerable autonomy and insulated 
from conflicting political pressures. With the rise of ‘centralist’ ruling 
parties and the emergence of the university as an island of dissent, so 
there have been moves to incorporate the university under the sur- 
veillance of the dominant political organs of the state. For example, the 
longer. Nkrumah held power in Ghana, the greater were the efforts of 

~- the ruling CPP to penetrate the university at all levels, seeking to bring 

_. the academic council, the faculty and the students under its control.?9 

` Another possibility, which has been influential in Tanzania, is the 
model presented by the Chinese Cultural Revolution.3¢ Here the 
Chinese ‘permanant revolution’ is symbolized by the celebration of the 
oppositional function of the university which is encouraged to act as a 
centre for criticism of party bureaucrats. Simultaneously Chinese 
leaders attempted to fashion a particular type of student consciousness 
through the organization of mobility between different sectors of society. 
Students entered the fields and the factories to work alongside peasants 
and industrial labourers. What the consequences of this type of 
mobilization are for student consciousness is hard to say, nonetheless 
there is an implicit recognition that collective behaviour is a function of 
both political consciousness and structural contradictions. 

What light does our framework shed on the expansion of student 

? consciousness in Western Europe and America in the late ’sixties? One 
direction of research would be to examine the articulation of changes in 
student consciousness and the functions of the university brought about 
bytheexpansion of higher education. What changes may be discerned in 

~. the social origins and expectations of students during this period? 
Increases in numbers of students implies declining opportunities while 
increases in government spending in higher education brought the 
university to the centre of political decision-making. What implications 
did this have for the inter-relations among the functions of the univer- 
sity? How did such shifts articulate with changes in student con- 
sciousness ? 
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Now that the initial flood of literature on student protest has sub- ? 
sided, it becomes apparent that much of the research was misguided in 
its formulation. While a mass of data has been collected, the attempt to, 
develop some general theory of student political activism has failed to’ ` 
offer much in the way of theoretical advance. Overviews have either 
added up to a series of dislocated factors to be taken into consideration | 
or reduced to social-psychological generalizations such as ‘generational ; 
conflict’s1, ‘the ethos of the expanding ego and ofa regime of plenitude’? ( 
or prosaic assertions that the university is inherently E aT : 
The framework developed in this paper makes no attempt to provide a 
general theory of student protest but at best seeks to provide an eda. r 
of questions which must be posed anew in each concrete case. The, & 
reason for studying student protest in Zambia is not to cast light on? 
student protest in general but to illuminate the nature of the Zambian 
political and social structures. Because the university is enmeshed in a ; 
network of state institutions, it is forced to assume functions apart from : 
the ‘intrinsic’ function for which it was ostensibly established. An/ 
examination of specific nature of these functions and their interrelation- 
ship sheds light on the structure of the Zambian state. Equally, because, 
students orient themselves to a wide range of roles, as a result of physical |’ sy 
and social mobility, their activities reflect a sensitivity to diverse \ 
features of the social structure. Both students and university are 
centrally located in their respective levels of social structure which 
makes student protest a unique spotlight for the investigation of societal 
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change. 
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Gurvitch 
G. Balandier Basil Blackwell 1975 
110 pp. £4°25 


With the possible exception of some 
writings in such specialized fields as 
legal sociology and the sociology of 
knowledge, Gurvitch’s contribution to 
sociological theory has not yet received 
the recognition its scope and complexity 
warrant. He prided himself on working 
‘against the current’ and, like Sorokin— 
that other Russian exile whose polemical 
zeal matched his own—never tired of 
denouncing the poverty of empiricism. 
His ‘sociology in depth’, attempting to 
reveal the multiple dimensions of social 
reality, owed much to Bergsonian and 
phenomenological philosophy, but de- 
rived from the Marxian tradition its 
relentless search for contradictions, ten- 
sions and conflicts. Yet Gurvitch re- 
jected Marxist determinism and claimed 
to be ‘a failed Proudhonian’, committed 


__ to a decentralized, pluralist version of 
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1 collectivism. He reversed the Durk- 


heimian perspective by seeking to ex- 
plain the apparently simple phenomena 
rather than proceeding from the simple 
to the complex. He condemned Weber’s 
nominalism and denied the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a global understand- 
ing of social reality as a whole. Often 
derided by his contemporaries for ‘the 
multiplicity of his criteria and the com- 
plications of his typologies’ (p. 39), he 
now appears to have been a forerunner 
of several trends which have come to the 
fore in sociology and in political theory 
during the last decade. His repudiation 
of positivism and his rejection of techno- 
bureaucracy were uncharacteristic of his 
time. 


The selection of Gurvitch’s writings 
which make up half of this volume illus- 
trates the lasting relevance of his main 
concerns. Balandier’s introductory sec- 
tion outlines his intellectual itinerary 
with commendable clarity and with a 
sympathy unmarred by hero-worship. 
To the extent that this volume was 
intended to show the neglect in which 
Gurvitch’s general sociology has been 
held to have been undeserved, it can be 
said to achieve its purpose. 

Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


British Social Anthropologists and 
Language. A History of Separate 
Development 

Hilary Henson Oxford University Press 
1974 143 pp. £3°00 


From Symbolism to Structaralism: 
Lévi-Strauss in a Literary Tradition 
James A. Boon Basil Blackwell 1972 

250 pp. £3°00 


These books both deal with peripheral 
aspects of anthropology. One therefore 
looks for some special quality of charm 
or intelligence of presentation, which 
would justify the decision to publish 
them. 

Hilary Henson’s book is a brief his- 
torical survey of the views on language 
of British anthropologists up to 1960. 
The first section, on nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century thinkers, has 
been published in part elsewhere, and the 
second, on Malinowski, substantially 
overlaps with D. T. Langendoen’s 
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earlier book The London School of Lin- 
guistics. The remaining section deals with 
Malinowski’s contemporaries and fol- 
lowers. Not only is the subject-matter 
not new, it is also strikingly devoid of 
theoretical interest. Apart from Malinow- 
ski and his famous ‘context of situation’ 
theory of meaning, British anthro- 
pologists of the period notably failed to 
think about linguistic questions at all. 
Most of the interest of the book must 
therefore derive from the presentation of 
Malinowski’s views, and it is here that 
one looks for special qualities. Some in- 
sight into Malinowski’s theory of mean- 
ing might have emerged from a discus- 
sion of recent work on linguistic prag- 
matics. The present position of George 
and Robin Lakoff, for example, bears a 
certain similarity to Malinowski’s, but 
unlike Malinowski, the Lakoffs make 
some explicit claims about the relation 
between meaning and _belief-systems, 
and support their claims with empirical 
evidence, However, the author makes no 
reference at all to recent linguistic 
literature, restricting herself to a straight- 
forward outline of Malinowski’s own 
scattered and notoriously incoherent 
remarks. 

One might also have expected some 
discussion of what anthropologists’ views 
on language and linguistics should be. 
In a speculative conclusion, the author 
implies that the meeting-ground for 
today’s anthropologists and linguists lies 
in the area of semantic studies. Yet there 
is remarkably little in this area which an 
anthropologist can learn from linguistics 
today. The main contributions of Chom- 
sky’s school—the most influential one 
of the moment—have emerged not from 
semantics but from investigations into 
the formal nature of the linguistic sys- 
tems used by human beings, and from 
the discussion of levels of adequacy for 
grammatical descriptions and universal 
linguistic theories. It is an entirely open 
question whether such insight as has 
been gained into the nature of language, 
has any implications at all for other 
social systems. However, I would sug- 
gest that it is in discussion of this ques- 
tion, rather than in the ill-understood 
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area of meaning, that any fruitful inter- . 


action between anthropology and lin- 
guistics should reside, 

Hilary Henson’s book is academic, 
carefully written, well documented and 
cautious. James Boon’s book is entirely 
different in spirit. It is the book of an 
author who has a hobby-horse—in this 
case the similarity of Lévi-Strauss’ way 
of thinking to that of the Symbolist 
French poets—and he presents it with 
flamboyant enthusiasm. It is well 
documented and forcefully written. 
What justifies its publication is the fact 
that its subject-matter is new, and that 
it is written with passion. Because of this, 
and simply as a diversion or entertain- 
ment, it succeeds. 

Deirdre Wilson 
University College, London 


Race and Slavery in the Western 
Hemisphere: Quantitative Studies 
Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. 
Genovese (eds) Princeton University 
Press 1975 xvi + 556 pp. £10'50 
(£510 paper) 


From the same stable as Fogel and 
Engerman’s Time on the Cross, this is a 
further substantial volume of cliometric 
studies of New World slavery. However, 
as the presence of the Marxist historian 
Genovese as joint editor signifies, this is 
not a methodological polemic against 
more traditional historical and anthro- 
pological studies but an attempt at a 
degree of collaboration with them. The 
volume is based on a conference held at 
the University of Rochester, U.S.A., in 
1972 which was attended by a deli- 
berately mixed group of scholars from 
different disciplines and methodological 
tendencies. As the title suggests, the 
great majority of the substantive papers 


was in fact primarily quantitative, though >- 


several of the authors also showed a sen- 
sitivity towards non-quantifiable dimen- 
sions (for example J. Postma on the 
Dutch slave trade and M. Craton on 
Jamaican slavery). With the exception of 
a paper on religion and magic among 
Mexican slaves by O. A. Palmer, the 
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‘culturalists’ (as one might call the non- 
econometricians, rather than ‘tradi- 
tionalists’) are largely restricted to 
shorter ‘comment’ papers. They use 
these to point out the problems created 
for attempts at measurement: by con- 
texts of time, place and culture; by the 
contamination of subjective perspectives 
in the compilation of the primary sources; 
and by distortions created when the 
measurable elements are abstracted from 
the other factors in which they are in 
reality embedded (see especially the 
piece on history and anthropology by 
W. Mintz). The book therefore falls 
short of being a fully integrated collabor- 
ation by the different approaches, but it 
does mark a notablestep in that direction. 

There is still a tendency towards 
virtuoso-ism in some of these papers (the 
concentration on technique at the expense 
of substance), but partly because of the 
constructive debate with the culturalists 
some genuinely interesting methodo- 
logical problems are thereby engaged: 
issues of the difficulties of comparative 
method, the slippery nature of sociolo- 
gical concepts, rivalries between schools 
of interpretation. These achieve a rele- 
vance going beyond the initial subject of 
Western slavery. 

But the substantive contributions are 
also significant in several cases. Demo- 
graphic data and early records are used 
to recreate the social reality of slavery on 
a range of central themes: the nature of 
slave trade, the vexed debate over 
‘breeding’, the extent to which slavery 
constituted economic rationality, and 
comparisons between the situations of 
slaves, freed slaves and blacks after 
emancipation. 

Colin Crouch 
LSE. 


The Social Psychology of Religion 
Michael Argyle and Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1975 246 pp. 
£5°95 (£2°95 paper) 


Michael Argyle’s original study, Reli- 
gious Behaviour, appeared in 1958. It was 
an influential book, appearing as it did 
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in a period when literature on the sub- 
ject was sparse. Argyle has now col- 
laborated with Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 
in this revised analysis of British and 
American studies on religion. 

The contents of the book have to be 
evaluated in the light of the authors’ 
intention that it should be used as a basic 
reference work. Nevertheless, I still 
think it is open to criticism for the way in 
which the findings of studies which are 
remarkably different from one another 
in aims, methods and scope are juxta- 
posed. The summaries are, moreover, 
largely uncritical. The authors do not, 
on the whole, offer their own criticisms 
or cite critical debates which have fol- 
lowed the publication of some contro- 
versial studies. 

The original edition was of special 
value as a reference work, but the 
sociology of religion has, for better or 
worse, been a boom subject since it 
appeared and the new work does not 
stand up so well on this count. The 
authors say that they have looked for 
studies of theoretical interest. Yet there 
are a number of important books in this 
area, both British and American, which 
are not considered, even in the biblio- 
graphy. I will mention just a few recent 
British studies of considerable theoretical 
significance which are omitted: David 
Martin on secularization; Colin Camp- 
bell on irreligion; and the general 
studies of Susan Budd and Michael Hill. 
A conspicuous omission from the USA 
is Peter Berger’s The Sacred Canopy. 
Andrew Greeley is cited on religion and 
career plans, but neither his The Denomi- 
national Society nor his Unsecular Man, both 
published in 1972 and of considerable 
theoretical interest, is mentioned. The 
authors have set themselves the period 
between 1900 and 1973. While appre- 
ciating that there are inevitable delays 
between the writing and the publication 
of a book, the authors of a book appear- 
ing in the middle of 1975 could rea- 
sonably have been expected to bring 
their references further up to date than 
they have. 

Joan Brothers 
Goldsmiths’ College 
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Class and Religion in the Late 
Victorian City 

Hugh McLeod Croom Helm 1974 
360 pp. £6-95 


The city whose religious life and class 
structure is studied in this fascinating 
and scholarly study is London in the 
period from 1880-1914. Dr McLeod 
convincingly argues that in these decades 
the essential religious, irreligious and 
a-religious features of contemporary 
English society emerged after breaking 
free from the strait-jacket of mid-Vic- 
torian middle and upper middle class 
respectability and ostentatious religiosity. 

Dr McLeod has taken on a very large 
task and presents his work with becom- 
ing modesty. He is perhaps too modest. 
He claims that the only novelty in his 
book lies in his interpretations, but he 
presents a penetrating synthesis of a 
daunting mass of data and has succeeded 
in writing an historical account which 
should interest, and give food for thought 
to, many sociologists. Dr McLeod has 
drawn on church reports and minutes, 
official reports, a wide range of news- 
papers and journals and has also made 
use of more than a hundred biographical 
accounts of the period. Hard-nosed 
quantification oriented sociologists may 
disparage the latter sources, but their 
employment breathes life into the sta- 
tistical material. 

More specifically, Dr McLeod devotes 
individual chapters of his book to 
examining the three broad classes of 
late-Victorian London—the working 
class, the middle class and upper class 
‘Society’, which a journalist defined as 
‘the social area of which the Prince of 
Wales is personally cognisant’. Obvi- 
ously these are extremely broad social 
categories, but the author is fully aware 
of the minute differences in attitudes, 
life-styles and status which fragmented 
these groups, and he illuminates these by 
detailed consideration of two areas, 
Bethnal Green and Lewisham, which he 
takes respectively as quintessentially 
working class and middle class. 

In a short review it is impossible to do 
justice to the scope and detail of this 
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work, but it should be noted that Dr 
McLeod takes disciplined exception to a 
number of myths which are dear to at 
least some theologians, historians and 
sociologists. Thus his work casts grave 
doubt on the idea that even the mid- 
Victorian middle and upper classes were 
generally devout and convinced Chris- 
tians. He concludes (as have several 
sociologists) that exposure to scientific 
ideas frequently served to rationalize 
pre-existing religious doubts rather than 
inculcating them, and he demonstrates 
that many of the poor took little thought 
of any world than that of their grinding 
present, and were so ignorant of reli- 
gious concepts and divorced from or- 
ganized religion that it could hardly 
have been an effective opiate for them. 
One very minor note of criticism re- 
lates to the last point. The book is 
copiously footnoted but much interesting 
material is buried in the notes. Thus 
when Dr McLeod concludes that many 
of the poor only mentioned God when 
reviling Him, the remark reportedly 
made to an evangelist by a Hoxton 
criminal would have illustrated his point 
well. ‘I said I didn’t believe there was a 
God, and if there was, he must be a 
stupid bastard who couldn’t make 
things go right.’ 
John Whitworth 
Simon Fraser University 


Hutterite Society 
J. A. Hostetler The Johns Hopkins 
University Press 1975 405 pp. £7°70 


The Hutterites are a sociological enigma. 
How has this Anabaptist sect managed 
to survive nearly 450 years of either 
extreme persecution or internal] decline? 
How does it manage to flourish today— 
both economically and demographically 
—+yet in close conformity to the ideas and 
forms of organization laid down by the 
founding fathers in Moravia? 

Professor Hostetler is well qualified to 
answer these questions. He has already 
given us The Hutterites in North America 
(1967, with G. E. Huntington). The pre- 
sent volume goes further by expanding 
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its contemporary analysis and by in- 
cluding detailed historical material, 
much of it based on his own archaeolo- 
gical work following Hutterite immi- 
grations. Hutterite history and identity, 
theology and social structure, are all so 
closely interwoven that one can literally 
not be understood without the others. 
This volume places them in their full 
complementarity, and for this reason 
should become the definitive overall 
study of present-day -Hutterite com- 
munities, 

The conclusions reached here are not 
radically different to those of the earlier 
work (whole portions of which have-been 
transplanted verbatim to the present 
study), although surprisingly, Professor 
Hostetler appears more optimistic now 
regarding the Hutterites’ ability to main- 
tain their identity im unchanged form 
despite the increasing ‘threats’ of afflu- 
ence and penetration of worldly values. 
Hostetler points to five ‘strategies of 
survival’: uncompromising beliefs, com- 
prehensive socialization, reconciliation of 
delinquents (ie. a certain flexibility 
regarding deviant behaviour), biolo- 
gical vitality, management of innova- 
tion. While it is not clear on the one hand 
why the Hutterites’ high reproduction 
rate is included on the list (in the long 
run it may even prove a problem with 
the possibilities of acquiring land de- 
creasing), there are, on the other hand, 
two factors to which he pays less atten- 
tion. One is Eaton’s concept of ‘con- 
trolled acculturation’, i.e. adaptation of 
outside values to the Hutterite social 
framework (Hostetler himself concen- 
trates on technological innovation). The 
other is the social relevance of economic 
success, which facilitates such important 
strategies as splitting of colonies when they 
reach optimal size and self-containment, 
through which insulation from the out- 
side world is enhanced. 

Despite the excellence of this book (in 
both content and reproduction) further 
work is needed to explain the persistence 
of Hutterite communities. We need com- 
parisons with other communal societies 
—those that have failed and those that 
have succeeded. In this way, both the 
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uniqueness of the Hutterites and more 

generalized sociological explanations of 

their success will be done justice. 

Hutterite Society is an outstanding start- 
ing point. 

Barry Shenker 

Graduate Student L.S.E. 


Critical Criminology 

Ian Taylor, Paul Walton, Fock Young 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1975 268 pp. 
£5°95 (£2°95 paper) 


Admiring readers of The New Criminology 
may be somewhat disappointed to find 
that Critical Criminology, although edited 
by the same authors, is not in the strict 
sense its sequel, but rather a series of 
exploratory essays (some of which have 
appeared elsewhere) in which many of 
the various authors in their different 
ways trace the development of crimi- 
nology through the no longer surprising 
rejection of positivism and correctional- 
ism and the more recent transcendence of 
phenomenology and ‘radical deviancy 
theory’; to arrive at, and explore the 
prerequisites for a Critical Criminology. 
Writers working within the framework 
of phenomenology and various allied 
positions did useful work, the authors 
argue, insofar as they contributed to the 
de-reification of legal processes, and 
brought back authenticity and purpose 
to the deviant actor. But as they remained 
within the confines of subjective idealism 
they succumbed to a tendency to roman- 
ticism, to the collection of exotica, and 
to the development of ‘a criminology 
which is rarely interested in crime— 
in the sense of violations of property 
relationships (burglary, petty theft, etc.) 
but which is more interested in “‘crimes 
without victims” of an expressive nature’. 
(The editors writing of their own earlier 
works in this field suggest that perhaps 
in the past they granted the deviant too 
much autonomy—it was, they argue, 
the identification by powerless intel- 
lectuals with deviants who appeared 
more successful in controlling events.) 
Similarly, although they had not been 
unaware of the facts of power in 
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Capitalist Society their theories lacked 
historical specificity and a material base 
which only a Marxist analysis could 
provide. 

Two possibilities appear to remain to 
the critical criminologist—one is ‘exposé 
criminology? which aims to show not 
only that both legislation and law en- 
forcement represent the interests of the 
powerful and propertied masquerading 
as justice, but also that although seldom 
punished, such people fail to keep their 
own rules. They claim ‘Radical crimi- 
nology is not to argue for legality and the 
rule of law but it is to show up the law, 
in its true colour, as the instrument of a 
ruling class, and tactically to demon- 
strate that the State will break its own 
laws, that its legitimacy is a sham, and 
that the rule-makers are also the greatest 
of rule-breakers.’ The volume includes 
an interesting study in this vein by Wil- 
liam Chambliss who demonstrates that 
in both Seattle (U.S.A.) and Ibadan 
(Nigeria) immunity from prosecution 
was easily obtained by wealthy indi- 
viduals running illegal rackets, and 
members of foreign communities (Japan- 
ese-American and Hausa respectively) 
who could pay collective protection, and 
that the main body of ‘clients’ of the law 
enforcement system in both cities was 
composed of drunks, vagabonds and 
persons of no fixed abode. 

But even the demystification of legal 
ideology does not by itself lead further 
than well-deserved expressions of moral 
indignation, the genuine radical should 
also undertake research but he should 
abandon the pretence of value-freedom 
and be openly committed to the re- 
searched population. “The success of the 
research is to be judged not in terms of 
static description but in terms of the 
ability of the researcher to feedback the 
research work into a form of practice 
with the population with whom he is 
working.’ 

The book concludes with an argument 
between Paul Hirst and two of the edi- 
tors as to whether or not there can be a 
Marxist criminology. Hirst argues that 
Marxism is the scientific study of social 
formations that has its own theoretical 
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constructs which cannot be applied just 
as anyone pleases to analyses of particu- 
lar phenomena like crime (or education, 
the family or sport!). In reply the editors 
reject Hirst’s narrow definition of Marx- 
ism and claim that Marxist thought need 
not stop short at ‘the examination of the 
dissolution of capitalism but is concerned. 
with the nature of liberation as a whole’. 

The reader is finally left uncertain as 


to whether he ought to go straight out , 


into the field and set about politicizing 
deviants, or remain in his study con- 
templating the finer arguments within 
Marxist thought. There are hints here 
and there that some of the authors. 
might have had some interesting com- 
ments to make about the inevitable ten- 
sion between thinking and doing inherent 
in the role of the radical intellectual, but 
inevitably this topic remained of minor 
importance to them. 
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Jenny Mellor , 


The Polytechnic of North London 


Going to See the Doctor: the 
Consultation Process in General 
Practice 

Gerry Stimson and Barbara Webb 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1975 


155 pp. £4'95 


This is a good book for two reasons. It 
gives us further insight into an important 
social encounter into which some re- 
search has been done but where much 
remains to be understood: what happens 
when we go to see the doctor? And one 
of the conclusions to emerge is in itself 
highly interesting and generalizable—it 
is about the story, and the telling of 
stories, before and after crucial en- 
counters. 

The authors based their research on 
two general practices in a South Wales 


town, talking to patients in the waiting ` 


rooms, observing them in the surgery 
with the doctor, and talking to groups of 
patients about their doctors. The re- 
search which has been done into general 
practice presents a picture of satisfaction 
with doctors, much as most people, if 
asked directly will say that they like their 
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jobs, wives, lives and housework. Our 
sense of the unreality of this answer finds 
confirmation here. Patients are satisfied 
in general with the service their doctor 
offers them, but they often find the form 
of their contact with him frustrating. 

By interviewing patients and doctors 
about what happens in the doctor’s 
surgery and comparing it with what does 
happen, the authors shed much light on 
the control which both doctor and 
patient attempt to exert over the rela- 

. tionship. The patient, generally passive 
and quiescent, reverses this in the story, 
. told before and after the visit, in which 
* control is reasserted, complaints are 
made but action negated. 

The authors do not attempt to analyse 
the relations between the behaviour of 
specific patients before, during and 
after the surgery visit, nor to relate 
behaviour to social class or history of 
illness. The evidence is largely im- 
pressionistic, but even as such has import- 
ant consequences for the way we look at 
sick-roles and professional—client rela- 
tions. The insights of the study need to 
be grounded and related to structural 
factors by further research, but what the 
authors are saying is original, important, 
and deserves to be widely noticed. 

Susan Budd 
ex-L.S.E. 


Sociology of Leisure 

Theodore B. Johannis Fr., and G. Neil Bull 
(eds.) Sage Publications 1975 135 pp. 
n/p 


This volume appeared originally as a 
-Special issue of the Pacific Sociological 
Review (vol. 14, no. 3, July 1971). The 
nine papers it contains are programmatic 
in the sense of outlining research plans 
or reporting on work in its early stages. 
As such, they are more likely to be of 
interest to specialists in the sociology of 
leisure than of use in undergraduate 
courses. The topics covered include: 
work and leisure; leisure and mental 
. health; the recreational function of un- 
k certainty; the academic consequences 
Fa) 
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of ‘interscholastic’ sports; the environ- 
mental movement; and sociology and 
applied leisure research. 

Three of the contributions merit 
special comment. Neil H. Cheek at- 
tempts to transcend the definitional 
anarchy which has for so long plagued 
the sociology of leisure by proposing 
that we distinguish simply between the 
antonyms ‘work’ and ‘not-work’, and 
investigate the structural properties of 
their referents. He places the subject in a 
wider theoretical context, managing to 
avoid the naive nominalism implicit in 
so much American sociology, but is 
unable to prevent his analysis from 
degenerating into a harmonistic view of 
leisure. 

Jo M. Senters focuses on the role of 
tension-arousal in leisure and succeeds 
in establishing a preliminary theoretical 
framework for explaining the tendency 
for leisure activities to be transformed, 
structurally, towards greater formaliza- 
tion, and, attitudinally, towards greater 
‘seriousness’. Finally, Phillips and Scha- 
fer show that sports participation is con- 
sistent with academic achievement. 
Their paper is chiefly remarkable—in 
the context of the present book—for the 
familiarity they display with non- 
American literature. Between them, the 
other contributors can muster only six 
references to non-American sources and 
no mention at all is made of the work of 
scholars such as Dumazedier and Parker. 
However, such ethnocentrism detracts 
only slightly from a book which makes a 
useful contribution to a sadly neglected 
field. 

~ Eris Dunning 
University of Leicester 


Hermeneutic Philosophy and the 
Sociology of Art 
Janet Wolf Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1975 149 pp. £395 


Somewhat remarkably there has been no 
comprehensive account of the pheno- 
menological approach to the Sociology 
of Art and Literature in this country, 
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Janet Wolff provides the necessary 
groundwork; she presents a clear for- 
mulation of the conceptual and metho- 
dological implications of verstekende socio- 
logy with its refinement in Gadamer’s 
Hermeneutics. In her final chapter she 
offers a sketch for the application of 
dialectical hermeneutics to modern 
dance. 

Hermeneutics represents a confluence 
point between the phenomenology of 
Husserl, the historicism of Dilthey and 
the existential philosophy of Heidegger. 
Moreover both Habermas and Gadamer 
stress the centrality of language to the 
understanding of meaning. The common 
accusation that both historical perspec- 
tive and structural context are ignored 
in phenomenology should not therefore 
apply to Gadamer’s philosophy and 
method. The value-free approach of 
Weber is replaced by an insistence that 
prejudices are not only inevitable but are 
indeed essential for full understanding of 
another’s world. Hence the ‘Hermeneu- 
tic circle’: The researcher enters the field 
accepting his own biases but receptive 
to ‘otherness’, This openness enables him 
to revise his prejudices and redefine the 
situation. There is a continual oscillation 
between the researcher and his material. 
a fusion of past and present horizons and 
a claim to incorporate cultural totality 
at the level of worldview. The link with 
Goldmann and Mannheim is clear; it is 
claimed that Gadamer avoids the reduc- 
tionism of the former and the leck of 
dialectics of the latter. 

Janet Wolff concludes with a call for 
an extension of Gadamer’s fusion of 
phenomenological understanding at the 
level of meaning with structural—his- 
torical comprehension of cultural totali- 
ties to include clearer articulation of 
material factors. The question ncw is, 
can this method deal satisfactorily with 
the problem of reflection? This book is a 
welcome prolegomena to the Socislogy 
of Art and will be an invaluable addition 
to reading lists. 

Diana Lauzenson 
North East London Polytechnic 
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Towards a Sociology of the Novel 
Lucien Goldmann translated from the 
French by Alan Sheridan, Tavistock 
Publications 1975 181 pp. £525 


Lucien Goldmann’s tentative explora- 
tion into the relation of the novel form 
to modern capitalism was first published 
in 1964. This present translation repro- 
duces the original text together with 
brief studies of the nouveau roman, a film 
of Robbe-Grillet (L’Jmmortelle) and a 
general statement of Goldmann’s genetic 
structuralist method. While the English’ 
publishers are to be congratulated on 
making available this important text it’ 
must be regretted that no introduction 
is provided for those coming to Gold- 
mann’s work for the first time and thus 
unable to situate it in the perspective of 
the early work of Lukács, dialectical 
thought and modern structuralism. 
Equally important is the relation of 
Goldmann’s theory of the novel to his 
last writings for in Structures mentales et . 
création culturelle (1970) and La Création 
culturelle dans la sociétié moderne (1971). ¥ 
modified many of his rather pessimist. 
views, arguing that in writers such 
Genet and Roger Planchon an authentic 
opposition emerges to challenge the 
reifying tendencies of modern capitalism. 
Briefly Goldmann’s sociology of the 
novel postulates a ‘rigorous homology’ 
between literary and economic struc- 
tures. As capitalism develops beyond its 
initial laissez-faire stage to the highly 
regulated post-1945 capitalisms thc 
novel progressively eliminates the ‘prok-_ 
lematic’ hero and category of individua’ 


biography as its basic constituent form 


in favour of collective social forces; ths 
subject of the modern novel is no longer 
an individual hero but the reified col- 
lectivities of modern society. This 


hypothesis is illustrated with a detailed . 


examination of the novels of André 
Malraux whom Goldmann selects as a 
‘particularly representative writer’ of 
the ‘transition’ period between liberal 
and organized capitalism (1918-45). 
Apart from Victor Serge only Malraux 
attempted to make proletarian revolu- 
tion a significant structural element inv’ 
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modern fiction and Goldmann shows 


` how this significant structure informs 


‘the ‘revolutionary’ novels (La condition 
“umaine is the key work) but not those 

„Written after Malraux’s compromise 
“with Stalinism (L’Espoir) or those 
ollowing his rejection of Marxism. 

~ The weaknesses of Goldmann’s theory 
are fairly obvious: it fails to explain the 
persistence of ‘problematic’ heroes in 
contemporary fiction (Solzhenitsyn, for 
example) or why other fictions have no 


„ such hero (Dickens, for example). More 


‘z seriously; Goldmann reduces the novel 
~ jform to a reflection of inevitable econo- 


* mic developments, an emanation of an 


a 
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entirely different order. Such reduction- 
ism is foreign to his professed dialectical 
method but perhaps it explains why, 
having stated the provisional nature of 
his Malraux study, he never returned to 
it. What Goldmann produced was no 
more than a preparatory immanent 
critique of Malraux’s novels (containing 
nany insights into the relations of the 
*ctional characters) making no attempt 
slink it with specific social, economic 
of political structures, This absence of 
2w¢eiological dimension is clearly the 
‘veakest part of the whole work. 
Alan Swingewood 
LSE. 


The Trail of the Hare: Life and 
Stress in an Arctic Community 
Yoel S. Savishinsky Gordon & Breach 


915 255 pp. £6-50 (£220 paperback) 
c 


"\ [ris study—much of it already published 
‘x articles—is of a last remaining semi- 

emadic Indian ‘bush’ community of 
the Canadian sub-arctic, one of the 
vorld’s harshest environments. His 
material gathered through intensive 
° participant observation, the author per- 
naps unsurprisingly focuses on the 
dynamics of the stresses that impinge 
upon Indian life, stresses that have 


„social and psychological, as well as 


environmental bases. 
The book may be assessed on two 


. „Jevels. On the one hand, it provides a 


3 rell-written and competent account of 
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a northern hunting and trapping society 
in transition, dealing particularly with 
ecology, social organization, Indian- 
White relations, and socialization (for 
me, the most interesting section). Cover- 
ing the bulk of the relevant literature on 
these themes (except Paine and col- 
leagues’ work on patrons and brokers), 
this could be a representative ethno- 
graphy for the area—providing one 
forgives persistent talk of ‘matrilineal’ 
and ‘patrilineal’ relatives in a society 
without descent groups. 

On the other hand, one has to con- 
sider the analysis of the dynamics of 
stress, which in his conclusion the author 
shows has implications beyond the 
Indian milieu. Here the book is less 
successful, suffering from a lack of 
analytical rigour akin to that which 
afflicts discussion of ‘maximization’ in 
economic anthropology. For example, 
the material we are presented with is, 
it would seem, looking at three types of 
mechanism for coping with stress. First, 
that which is embodied in the society’s 
ongoing institutions—in kinship obliga- 
tions that enjoin sharing amid an un- 
certain food supply. Second, that which 
is embodied in certain optative pro- 
cedures—in being able to move away 
from co-residential situations one finds 
uncomfortable. Third, that which is 
merely an unintended consequence of 
behaviour adopted for purposes other 
than relieving stress—in being able to 
offer abuse when drunk. 

Had the author explored discrimina- 
tions of this sort, he might have avoided 
some of the problems and difficulties 
(stresses?) arising from a looseness in the 
definition of ‘stress’. However, he would 
argue that people, everywhere, tend to 
seek out stresses (problems, excitement?) 
as much as they have to try to cope with 
them; confronted with some interesting 
ideas, here, therefore, may lie the 
reader’s challenge. 

David Riches 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 
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Adult Students: Education, Selec- 
tion and Social Control 

Earl Hopper and Marilyn Osborn Frances 
Pinter 1975 187.pp. £495 j 


This monograph (to which Ralph 
Dahrendorf has provided a preface) 
focuses on full-time adult students, by 
which is meant people over 21 who, hav- 
ing spent at least four years in the labour 
market, embark on some type of formal 
education on a full-time basis. This 
group was felt to be a particularly 
appropriate one for studying the effects 
of ‘discontinuities in the socialization 
experiences of home, school and work’ 
as well as the effects on individuals of 
marginality within an educational con- 
text. Light would also be shed on social 
mobility,.on the personal consequences 
of initial rejection for a scarce form of 
education followed by selection, and on 
some of the issues arising in attempting 
in the future to provide a system of 
continuing education. 

One valuable source of data was 
Marilyn Osborn’s 1970-71 study to 
explore why a sample of adult degree 
students at three universities and a 
polytechnic had returned to full-time 
education and how they were reacting 
towards the experience. Her sample con- 
sisted of 56 men and 46 women (with 
corresponding control groups of con- 
ventional students), and intensive inter- 
views to supplement the questionnaires 
were conducted with twenty of them. A 
second source of data was Earl Hopper’s 
1965-66 study of 183 men designed to 
test a number of hypotheses regarding 
the characteristics of adults in their 
thirties who had experienced various 
patterns of mobility and non-mobility. 
A third data source comprised interview 
results from the Institute of Community 
Studies 1970 inquiry into work and leis- 
ure, using a random sample of 1,928 
adults in the London Metropolitan 
region. 

Drawing on material from these studies 
and from other better known sources, 
the authors provide an excellent dis- 
cussion of the life histories of different 
types of adult student, with particular 
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reference to how the processes of selec- 
tion and social control actually work and 
the functions they are designed to per- 
form, together with the implications of 
all this, both for the individual and for 
society. Their findings, which it would be 
impossible to summarize in a short 
review, are (however tentative in some 
cases) of great interest to a much wider 
audience than merely those concerned 
with adult education in the conventional “ 
sense. The book is a model of its 
kind, and can hardly be praised too ; 
highly. 


Power and Authority in Breen 
Universities 

Graeme G. Moodie and Rowland Eustast 
George Allen and Unwin 1974 254 pp. 
£475 (£2°35 paperback) 


The government of universities should 
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R. K. Kelsall. 
University of Sheffield 'y 
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be of special interest to sociologists since ~ 


for most of them it represents the politic; 
of their parish pump and because it 
constitutes a special form of workers’ 

control. Moodie and Eustace show how , 
during the present century the influence, 
of laymen on courts and councils has 
steadily diminished, and suggest that the 
autocratic vice-chancellors and regis- 
trars are figures of the past. This has left: 


{ 


the professors in command, not unlike" 


consultants in the hospitals, except that 
lately they have had to share some of their 
power with the non-professorial staff. 
In addition the demands for student 
power, which occurred during the course 
of the research reported here, have led to 
the representation of a new element in 


the decision making machinery—the - 


consumer. 

The study is based on documents and 
on over 300 open-ended interviews. Its 
results are presented in the form of an 
ideal type description of English pro- 
vincial universities, with the main varia- 
tions also identified. Given the need to 
respect their sources and the authors’ 
own involvement in higher education, one 
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can understand the constraints affecting *« 
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the presentation of their findings. But the 
effect is to produce an account that is 
„more balanced and judicious than 
critical or vivid. It is notable that the 
book is at its most illuminating 
_ when discussing detailed accounts of 
other authors—Edward Thompson and 
Lord Radcliffe on Warwick Uni- 
versity. 
' The main value of the book is its 
sympathetic and careful account of the 
‘decision making and administrative pro- 
cedures of universities. The way_in which 
the formal constitutional arrangements 
‘interlock with tacitly understood norms 
p affecting the performance of roles is well 
` described. Altogether the reader is 
presented with a description and justi- 
"tion of a homeostatic system that func- 
tains for the most part very smoothly. 
There are a number of things the 
authors do not attempt to do: they do 
not compare universities with other types 
of organization; they draw very few 
parallels with or distinctions from uni- 
rsities in other countries; and they give 
ttle consideration to the relationship 
petween the universities and the outside 
orld. It is a little disappointing that 
ey do not say more about the effects 
f student involvement in decision mak- 
ing, as opposed to arguing against 
-participatory, democracy. Hence a 
certain} parochialism and limitation 
of perspectives. But this parish des- 
erved a good history, and now it has 
one. 
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Stephen Hatch 
LSE. 


Education, Equality and Society 
B, R. Wilson (ed.) Allen & Unwin 1975 
207 pp. £425 


‘The dream of a madman or the passion 
of a fiend’—Thomas Arnold’s condem- 
nation of equality, which is not quoted 
in this book, nevertheless aptly sum- 
marizes its philosophy. It is an unpopular 
one, since the rank and file of British 
educationalists, sociologists of education 
gnd educational psychologists have con- 
_sentrated their considerable energies 
u 
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and occasionally some not unconsider- 
able talents on devising arguments to 
legitimate the equalization of oppor- 
tunities on moral grounds and to support 
it on scientific grounds. Thus egalitarians 
have had the advantage which is not so 
much numerical, since a minority is 
distinguished by definition, but philoso- 
phical, as they have had the privilege 
of defining the terms of the debate. 
Opponents are therefore condemned to 
a negative stance, and this is a weakness 
more damaging than their relative 
scarcity. Refutation is in itself a kind of 
concession: it allows the other party a 
choice of weapons. 

This collection of essays suffers from 
being focused on an attempt at negation 
rather than assertion. Cyril Burt’s 
contribution on the innate character 
of intelligence may amount to a counter- 
attack rather than a defensive move, but 
it is a reprint and appears familiar by 
now. Rhodes Boyson oñ“ the evils of 
comprehensivization is equally well- 
known and less challenging—nothing 
the Black Papers haven’t told us about 
already. 

There may be an inherent disadvan- 
tage in refutation, but it does not preclude 
toughness in retaliation. The analysis of 
equality as a concept and the unravelling 
of its inherent ambiguousness by Lucas 
is effective, if limited in appeal, since it 
relies on the logical progression of abstract 
arguments. Professor Bantock’s denun- 
ciation of educational egalitarianism as 
incompatible with high culture is more 
accessible and no less convincing. The 
editor, Bryan Wilson, contributes an 
introduction which actually shifts the 
ground of the argument in defining the 
relevance of educational inequalities to 
the preservation of social order. It may 
be a variation on the functionalist theory 
of stratification, but it is much more 
literate than the original and raises 
questions no egalitarian educationalists 
have chosen to tackle. Dreamers or 
Fiends? , 

Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 
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The Chance of a Lifetime? A Study 
of Boarding Education 

Royston Lambert Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
1975 423 pp £700 


Since its inception in 1964 the research 
of Royston Lambert and his colleagues 
in the field of boarding school] education 
has been especially fruitful, The Chance 
of a Lifetime being the most recent of a 
series of publications on the subject. The 
- considerable extent of the inquiry be- 
comes apparent in a slightly confusing 
introduction in which details of Lambert’s 
own career are interspersed with informa- 
tion on sampling and data collection 
bearing on this and other studies, Samples 
taken included the several types of 
boarding school—ranging from the well 
known public variety through indepen- 
dent, semi-independent, progressive and 
maintained—the aim being to compare 
their objectives, operations and effects, 
not least on the pupils resident in them. 
For, after all, the impact of boarding on a 
child depends largely on the educational 
goalsand methods in theschool concerned 
The style of the public schools, ‘which 
train their pupils instrumentally with 
suitable skills and set out to impart the 
norms, values, culture and stvle of life 
appropriate to those who will later be at 
the apex of English society’, is shown to 
be that in which some of the major 
disadvantages of boarding can be seen 
alongside the considerable benefits. Lam- 
bert suggests, moreover, that in the 
future such schools may be forced to dis- 
card some of their traditional practices, 
and accept more contact with the home 
and less uniformity in values than hither- 
to. But there is no evidence that parents 
faced with the huge cost of such an 
education are withdrawing their patron- 
age from these high status insticutions. 
The progressive form of boarding 
education is highlighted in a chapter on 
the Dartington experiment with which, 
as head of the school since 1967, 
Royston Lambert has been intimately 
connected. Many of the developments 
here were stimulated by the desire to 
implement some of the findings and 
conclusions of the research programme. 
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More specifically, a courageous effort 


was made in this context ‘to apply the 
progressive ethic, which had become so 
rigid an orthodoxy practiced in remote” 
boarding schools for the children of 
wealthy people, to situations more test- 
ing of its educational value, flexibility 
and relevance to the needs of ordinary 
people in the 1970's’. This episode clearly 
showed that boarding education can be 
enlarged to include groups who would 
not normally experience it. 

In his conclusion Lambert suggests, 
however, that boarding schools will be 
unlikely to survive in the future unless 
they satisfy one of two conditions. Either 
they must serve to bestow social attributes 
or increased life chances on their pupils - 
or they must provide a boarding environ-g 
ment for the child in need whose family 
situation or pattern of life necessitates 
removal from the domestic scene. Thus{ 
in his view, the paradox of boarding 
education will continue: its benefits will 
on the whole be confined to children 
whose backgrounds already give the 
distinct educational and social adva 
tages and who therefore may be co 
sidered least to need them, while for t) 
majority of children the possibility ° 
education in a residential setting 
only become likely when their situation! 
has deteriorated to a point where a; 
radical departure of this kind is no 
longer opportune. 
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Anne Poole 
University of Sheffield 


The Sociology of Housework 
Ann Oakley Martin Robertson 1974 vii 


+ 242 pp. £395 (paperback £1-95) 


Ann Oakley sets out to analyse the work™ 
tasks of housewives and their attitudes 
to them, in the same way as the tasks 
and attitudes of workers in paid em- 
ployment have been analysed. Her at- 
tempt is very welcome, though her 
methods and analysis are subject to some 
serious criticisms. In particular she pro- 
vokes some reassessment of sociological 
views of the contemporary position ; 
of housewives. 
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It is unfortunate that she was unable 
to distinguish between the tasks involved 
in the role of the housewife and those 

“involved in the role of child-rearer. The 
members of her sample are all the mothers 
of small children, and in calculating 
the number of hours a week spent in 
‘housework’ the time spent in child- 
care is included. It is not possible to dis- 
cover what proportion of the samples’ 
average working week of 7o hours is 
actually spent on the work that is the 
subject of the study. 

The sample is small, and not very 
carefully selected, but the respondents’ 
answers are suggestive. Most of them 
found their housework tasks boring, 
isolating and unrewarding. Oakley con- 

cludes that housework is ‘alienating’. 
If that ill-used word still has a definite 
meaning, surely about the only thing 
that can be said in favour of housework 
is that it is not alienating. Housewives 
work with their own tools on their own 
homes, to their own timetables and 
their own job-specifications, producing 
services that are used by themselves and 
their own families. But alienation is not 
the only source of human misery. The 
particular ill of housework seems to be 
anomie. 

There appears to beonly one important 

«class difference amongst the respondents. 
The ‘middle-class’ women are more 
likely than the ‘working-class’ ones to 
express dissatisfaction with the tasks 
involved in housework. Oakley puts 
this down to their cognitive ability to 
distinguish between ‘role’ and ‘task’, 
which makes it possible for them to 
complain about their work without 
feeling that they are repudiating the 

_adult female role with which they are 

‘-identified. The supposed lack of cog- 

y nitive skill of the working-class is still 
questionable, and there are problems 
about the grounds on which Oakley 
has assigned some of her respondents 
to the middle class. The degree of hos- 
tility a woman expresses towards house- 
work might depend on her reference 
group rather than her class. Housework 
. (whatever the actual skills involved) is 

“~formally unskilled manual labour. The 
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attitudes women have towards its tasks 
might be a function of the status of 
such work in comparison with either 
their husbands’ occupations or their 
own occupations before marriage. 

This study should not be the last 
word on the subject. Its value lies largely 
in the suggestions it contains for further 
exploration of the subject. It also in- 
dicates the need for less cursory explora- 
tion of previously-trodden paths. In 
particular, it emphasizes the persisting 
segregation of husband and wife roles 
(if only when there are young children 
and the wife is not going out to work). 
Many of the husbands in Willmott and 
Young’s survey were said to help in the 
house, and this became one of the bases 
of their thesis that marriage is becoming 
‘symmetrical’, Oakley’s careful question- 
ing elicits evidence that the husbands who 
help usually do the most agreeable tasks— 
such as putting the children to bed. Wives 
are left with the drudgery. It is clear that 
‘the wife’s marriage’ is still likely to be a 
much less satisfactory experience than ‘the 
husband’s marriage’. 

Daphne Phillips 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Patterns of Political Behaviour 
Alec Barbrook Martin Robertson & Co. 


1975 209 pp. £5 (paperback £2:35) 


This student text for courses in political 
sociology is both more and less than its 
title implies; more, because it includes 
an interesting historical account of the 
behavioural approach to politics, in- 
cluding the contributions made by 
sociology and social anthropology, and 
less because of the author’s limited 
definition of what constitutes patterns 
of political behaviour. Dr Barbrook 
states that his work is ‘no more than a 
survey of a proportion of the vast 
literature which has grown out of the 
attempt to analyse political behaviour 
in a manner which purports to emphasize 
description rather than prescription’ 
and the flavour of his approach can be 
seen by his following the useful dis- 
cussion of ‘grand’ theories, particularly 
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systems theory, by partial theories under 
the headings of ‘voting’, ‘democracy’ 
and ‘bureaucracy’ which is largely a 
discussion of organization based on 
industrial enterprises. In such an eclectic 
area of study it is only possible to dispute 
his selection not to claim that it is wrong 
and students will have to be directed 
elsewhere for anything solid on political 
mobilization, or the military in politics, 
or anything at all on revolution. Much 
more difficult to accept is the American 
orientation of the book; certainly, this 
is where the wealth of relevant material 
is to be found but when choice is neces- 
sary ‘to avoid being swamped’ a little 
more British material would have been 
welcome: a discussion of community 
power which casually dismisses British 
work in this field and not even in the notes 
or index mentionsimportant research such 
as J. M. Lee’s ‘Social Leaders and Public 
Persons’, is as irritating as the brief 
mention of political socialization which 
is backed by Greenstein’s ‘Children 
in Politics’ as the only reference. While 
there are some very clear surveys of 
difficult areas, for example the American 
work on political alienation, there is a 
tendency elsewhere to cryptic remarks 
or references which will bemuse many 
students; what, for instance, will they 
make of the first appearance of Almond 
on p. 12? 

Despite these flaws, it is a useful 
contribution in a field of study still in- 
adequately covered by British textbooks. 

Eileen Wormald 
Worcester College of Education 


The Problem of Party Government 
Richard Rose Macmillan xi + 501 pp. 
1974 £8-00 


The very size of Professor Rose’s new 
book—nearly 500 pages of closely 
printed text—invites comparisons with 
such major authorities in the field as 
Ostrogorski, Lowell, Jennings and more 
recently McKenzie, while at £8 its 
priceis also incomparably greater than the 
latter’s British Political Parties (2nd edn, 
1963, £3°15). We must therefore regard 
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Rose’s book not so much as a text for 
undergraduates than as a compendium, 
distilling the accumulated findings and 
wisdom of researches and publicists-~ 
who have been active in the study of 
British politics and electoral behaviour 
during the past two decades. McKenzie’s 
pioneering study was based largely on 
printed primary sources and the biblio- 
graphy is short when one omits the bio- 
graphical and memoir material. The 
list of references cited in The Problems of 
Party Government and gathered together 
at the end of the book (there are no 
footnotes) show the range and sophisti- 
cation of these recent writings, many 
originating directly with the author and 
his colleagues at Strathclyde. 

The book is divided into three parts~ 
which hang only loosely together and 
deal respectively with Elections and 
Party Preferences, Party Organizations 
and Parties in Government. The first 
two parts are largely empirical, using 
campaign studies and opinion poll 
data as well as such detailed information 
on Party Headquarter Organization 
and Party Finance. The former data are 
adduced to show the decline of class- 
related determinants of voting behaviour 
in the post-war period and to show the 
considerable overlap in the issues taken up 
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and the attitudes shown by the two» ` 


parties. 

The February 1974 election with its 
shifts of allegiance, does indeed lend 
further support to this suggestion, 
although one wished that the discussion 
had taken up the issues raised in the 
Affiuent Worker hypothesis and had 
concerned itself more with the ‘civility’ 
theory and its critics. The lucid section 
on party finance shows how much more 
is known about these arcane areas than ” 
McKenzie knew 20 years ago even if one 
is less sanguine than the author that the 
now not so hidden promoters have 
really no political influence on the party 
which they support. 

The bulk of the book, however, is 
concerned with the problem of govern- 
ment by party, i.e. the translation of 
partisanship into policies. Here Rose 
takes up themes studied in the earlier 
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part—the character of political commit- 
ment and the extent to which politicians 
_are able to translate vague ideological 
~preference into policy proposals in 
opposition and government. Rose re- 
views sympathetically attempts by recent 
governments to obtain support in 
research and policy formulation from 
outside the Civil Service and to 
strengthen party policy-making in 
an analogous fashion. Given Rose’s pre- 
mise about the increasing overlap in 
respect of party support and the growing 
grey area with regard to policies it is not 
surprising that he finds that ‘the condition 
of party politics today are not conducive 
to party government’ and that his 
remedies lie within the institutional 
framework spanned between political 
leadership, party organization and the 
Civil Service. Or does the real answer 
lie for Rose in coalition government as 
he appears to suggest here and there? 
The book is mercifully free of jargon 
or misprints — so why coin wrongly the 
word katheder-politischewissenschaftismus to 
describe what the author abhors? 
W. L. Guttsman 
University of East Anglia 
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Sociotechnics 


Edited by 
A. B. CHERNS 


Despite the empirical tradition 
of British social science and 
the social engineering to which 
most governments and political 
parties aré committed, there 
has been little of a systematic 
approach to the problems of 
knowledge, methods, expertise 
and ethics in bringing about 
social change. These papers 
were given at the recent 
Loughborough conference of 
the International Sociological 
Association, where social 
scientists from the U.K., U.S.A, 
Poland, the Netherlands and 
Scandinavia met to discuss 

the use of the social sciences 
in the solution of social 
problems or in the design of 
social institutions. 


£13-50 


Perceiving 


Women 


Edited by 
SHIRLEY ARDENER 


‘Perceiving Women is a 
collection of essays documenting 
women’s self-perception in 
various cultures and considering 
some of the problems 

involved in studying them.’ 
T.H.E.S. 

‘Perceiving Women is an im- 
portant step towards establish- 
ing a social anthropology of 
women ... fascinating read- 
ing and, in its careful docu- 
mentation of beliefs and 
practices, is a welcome anti- 
dote to the swelling literature 

of the women’s lib movement.’ 
New Society 


£6-95 
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from THE FREE PRESS 
The Quality of Working Life 


Volume I: Problems, Prospects and the State of the Art 
Volume Il: Cases and Commentary 


edited by Albert B. Cherns, Loughborough University and 
Louis E. Davis, University of California at Los Angeles 


By reporting and analysing the efforts that have been made so far towards 
improving the quality of working life, this collection of original articles and case 
studies by internationally recognised authorities confronts some of the most 
crucial social and economic issues of the seventies: worker dissatisfaction and its 
social consequences, the challenge of automation, new forms of work 
organisation and the problems of minority and disadvantaged workers. 
Vol I: hardback, £7.75 paperback, £3.00 February 
Vol II; hardback, £7.75 paperback, £3.00 February 


Roscher and Knies: 


The Logical Problems of Historical Economics 
Max Weber 
Translated by Guy Oakes, Monmouth College 
The first, longest and most important of Weber’s meta-theoretical works, in 
which he examines the logical status of the ‘socio-cultural’ sciences. The 
arguments presented in this book form the foundations of his subsequent 
methodological work, in particular his emphasis on the explanation of 
meaningful acts, persons and artifacts by ‘interpretation’ or ‘understanding’. 

£6.50 January 





Agrarian Revolution: 


Social Movements and Export Agriculture in the 
Underdeveloped World 


Jeffrey Paige, University of California at Berkeley 


Presenting a systematic and clearly defined theory of rural class conflict, the 
author shows how the organisation of export agriculture determines the nature of 
rural social movements in the underdeveloped world as a whole and in Peru, 
Angola and Vietnam in particular. 

: £9.50 January 


Doing Field Research 


John M. Johnson, Arizona State University 


A candid account of the everyday reality of doing sociological research: 
preparing for the project, the various aspects of personal relations with members 
of the study and the social scientist’s involvement as he seeks to observe, record 


and analyse, 
£5.95 January 


The Free Press ~. 


available from ^." -> 


. Cassell and Collier Macmillan Publishers Ltd” 
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Libraries and collections bought in the field of 


Sociology, Law and 
Social Science 


Catalogues issued: 


Please contact for Sales and Inquiries : 
AUVERMANN & REISS KG 


Wissenschaftliches Antiquariat, 
D-6246 Glashutten/Ts, Germany, 
Zum Talblick 2 


CHANGE IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Edited by Leonard Thompson and Jeffrey Butler 


This volume brings together leading American, South African, and English 
scholars for an up-to-date assessment of the prospects for change—and resistance 
to change—in South Africa. 

Even before the recent developments in Portugal and its overseas territories, 
change had become a major preoccupation of observers of South Africa. Long- 
sustained economic growth, international hostility, and the slow but steady 
breakdown of order in territories north of the Limpopo River have radically 
altered the contexts in which South African leaders of all kinds operate. Black, 
brown, and white people, in or out of power, read and hear continually of threats 
to an order of some age and apparent stability. 

The contributors to this book address themselves to various aspects of this 
topic, concentrating on phenomena internal to South Africa but also examining 
the impact of changes in neighbouring areas, the flow of foreign investment, and 
the policies of other states. The range of fundamental positions of the contributors 
is wide; no attempt is made to arrive at a consensus or to make specific predci- 
tions. Rather this work constitutes an attempt at a stock-taking: predictors have 
a poor record in South African studies, whether they eee liberalization 
through economic growth or a revolution at a particular tim: 


447 pages, Cloth £10-75, Paper £3-75 


University of California Press 
2-4 Brook Street, London W1 





from SAGE Publications commencing with Volume XXIV 1976 


current sociology 


The Journal of the Intemational Sodological Association/ISA 





la sociologie contemporaine 


. Forthcoming issues will include 


Sociology of Public Administration 
P Sheriff McMaster University, Ontario 


Japanese Sociology 
5 Koyano Tokyo Metropolitan University 


Sociology of Environmental Management 
N K Sethi St Jobns University College of 
Business Administration, New York 


Indian Sociology 
R Mukherjee and S Bandyopadhyay Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta 


Present State of Sociology in Africa 
A Akiwowo University of Ife, Nigeria 


Macro-Sociological Analysis 
S N Eisenstadt Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem 


Latin American Social and Power Structure 
J Graciarena UN Economic Commission for 
Latin America, Santiago, Chile 


Social Mobility 1960-75 
J Bibby The Open University, UK 


Sociology of Urban and Regional 
Development 

M Harloe Centre for Environmental 
Studies, London 


Order and enquiries should 
be sent to: 


SAGE Publications Ltd 
44 Hatton Garden 
London EC1N 8ER 
Tel. 242 7723 





The Journal will retain its focus upon 

the theory, research and methodology 

of contemporary international socio- -~ 
logy, while expanding its international 
readership and subscription base so as > 
to increase its influence as a significant 
forum of academic and professional 
analysis and debate. 


Frequency Spring, Autumn, Winter 
commencing with the Spring issue of 
Volume XXIV 1976 


New low rate for individual and for 

3-year subscriptions: h 

1-year Institutional £10.00/$20.00— » 
Individual £6.00/$12,00 

2-year £19.50/$39.00 ~ £11.70/$23.00° 

3-year £29,00/$57:00 — £17.40/$33.00 


Editor Dr. Margaret S. Archer 
Department of Sociology, 
Warwick University 

Coventry CV4 7AL U.K. 


SAGE Publications Inc 

275 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
Tel. (213) 274 8003 


Praeger Special Studies 
Allende’s Chile i 


Edited by Philip O’Brien, Lecturer in Economics, Institute of Latin 
American Studies, University of Glasgow, Scotland. 


An interdisciplinary study which analyses why the Popular Unity 
programme of Allende resulted in a polarization of classes and 
opened the way to the military coup of September 1973. 


March 225 pages £8.25 


International Terrorism: National, Regional, and Global 
Perspectives 
Edited by Yonah Alexander, the American University. 


An analysis of which acts constitute ‘terrorism; what are the 
underlying causes, and how to deal with them. 


March 320 pages £10.00 


Pattems of Poverty in the Third World: A Study of Social and 
Economic Stratification 

Charles Elliott, assisted by Francoise de Monsier. Published in 
cooperation with the World Council of Churches. 


‘An extremely well documented study on the paramount problem 
facing the Third World! Cyriac Pullapilly, Saint Mary's College. 


July 1975 432 pages paperback £3.85 boards £13.75 


The Effectiveness of Correctional Treatment. A Survey of 
Treatment Evaluation Studies 

Douglas Lipton, Chief of Research, Drug Abuse Agency, New York 
City, Robert Martinson, Chairman, Department of Sociology, City 
College, CUNY, Judith Wilks, Vice-President, Correction 
Association of New York. 


This comprehensive report analyses all the major lócal, national 
and foreign research studies for the period 1945-67 which 
evaluate the treatment of criminal and juvenile offenders. 


August1975 768 pages £20.65 


Worker Militancy and its Consequences 1965-75. New 
Directions in Western Industrial Relations 

Edited by Solomon Barkin, Professor of Economics, University of 
Massachusetts. 


Authorities in industrial relations evaluate recent labour unrest in 
seven European countries, Canada and the United States, 
including strikes, internal union controversies, domestic and 
international trade union developments, revisions in collective 
bargaining institutions, and changes in trade union behaviour, 
philosophy, and strength. 


December 1975 448 pages papanak £3. ee pears £13.75 >- 


Further information and catalogues, = 
- obtainable on request 


Praeger International. ‘Ltd. ; 
17, Quick-Street London N1 8HL. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


LONDON: NEW YORK: SYDNEY: TORONTO 


DEVIANCE AND CONTROL IN EUROPE 
edited by H. Bianchi, Free Umversity of Amsterdam, 
M. Simondi, University of Florence, and 1, Taylor, 
University of Sheffield. 


This volume includes accounts and critiques of the 
state of criminology in selected countries, together 
with studies of penal law, psychiatric control, black- 
mail and organised crime. 


234 pages December 1975 £750 
$16.50 


THE LABELLING OF DEVIANCE 
edited by W. R. Gove, Vanderbilt University. 


An overview and critical examination of the label- 
ling theory ın eight areas of deviant behaviour— 
alcoholism, mental illness, mental retardation, 
physical disability, drug use, adult crime, juvenile 
delinquency, and sexual deviance, 


320 pages November 1975 £9.25 
$18.50 


Published by Sage Publications Inc, and distributed 
by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


WHOSE LAW? WHAT ORDER? A 
CONFLICT APPROACH TO 
CRIMINOLOGY 

edited by W. J. Chambliss, and M, Mankoff, City 
University of New York. 


An anthology that articulates and empirically de- 
fends the basic principles of a Marxian conflict 
theory of legal development, law enforcement, and 
criminality as it applies to Western capitalists 
societies, particularly the United States. 


272 pages January 1976 £3°65 
si E $7.30 


ANTHROPOLOGY: Perspective on 
Humanity 

by M. J. Swartz and D. K, Jordan, both of the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego. 


Focuses on the concept of culture and uses it to 
analyze and understand hominid evolution from 
natural selection processes to contemporary econ- 
omic political and religious structures, 


746 pages January 1976 £7-25 
$14.50 


INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE 
RESEARCH METHODS: A 
Phenomenological Approach to the 

Social Sciences 

by R. Bogdan, and S. J, Taylor, both of Syracuse 
University. 


Presents background information on the theoretical 
perspectives on which qualitative research is based, 
and explains how to conduct different types of 
qualitative research, including participant obser- 
vation and open ended interviewing. 


282 pages December 1975 £635 
$13.70 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RETIREMENT 
by R. C. Atchley, Miami University. 


Begins with the historical evolution of retirement as 
a social pattern and then presents various problems 
and prospects connected with the individuals move- 
ment into the retirement role. 


approx. 320 pages due January 1976 approx. £685 
$13.70 


Published by Schenkman Publishing Inc, and distri- 
buted by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


POWER IN FAMILIES 
edited by R. E. Cromwell, and D. H. Olson. 


Papers presented at a symposium in 1973, Chron- 
icles numerous aspects of family power from a 
variety of different perspectives including family 
sociology, parent child relations, social psychology, 
and family process, 


282 pages December 1975 £10-45 820.85 Cloth) 
£3-95 $7.90 (paper, 


Published by Sage Publications Inc., and distributed 
by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


MARRIAGE TODAY: Problems, Issues, 
and Alternatives 
edited by J.E. DeBurger, University of Louisville. 


A collection of essays that examine the significant 
changes and stresses on marriage brought about by 
current social movements of sexual equality and the 
maximization of human potential. 


approx. 450 pages due January 1976 approx. £9-00 

sd me ace $18.00 (cloth) 

£4-20 $8.40 (paper, 

Published by Schenkman Publishing Inc., and dis- 
tributed by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


METHODS AND ISSUES IN SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


by J. A. Black, and D. J. Champion, both of the Uni» 
versity of Tennessee. 


Covers essential topics central to the research pro- 
cess from the beginning problem formulation to the 
statement-of conclusions, interpretations, and im- 
plications, 


approx. 448 pages due January 1976 approx. £6-35 
pp: pag ary pp. 312.70 


CASUAL ANALYSIS 
by D. R, Heise, University of North Carolina, 


Organizes a broad range of information about 
linear systems utilizing numerous exercises, ex- 
amples, and applications to various problems in 
sociology, psychology, and political science. 


318 pages January 1976 £9-00 
ss ae $18.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


Baffins Lane - CHICHESTER - Sussex PO191UD - ENGLAND 
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European Monographs in Social Psychology Number 7 
Series editor: H. Tajfel 


Speech Style and 
Social Evaluation 


H. Giles and P. F. Powesland 

Department of Psychology, University of Bristol, England 
1975, xiv + 218 pp., £6°60/$17.00 

0.12.283750.9 


This book presents a thorough investigation into the social importance of individual speech 
style. The authors examine the results of extensive research and show how listeners © 
judgements about a person’s social status, competence and personality on the basis of his 
manner of speech. 

“This work by Giles and Powesland comes as a breath of. f air to the fields of social 
psychology and sociolinguistics, For me its major impact lies in the fact that it casts a new light 
on the social significance of the more superficial or surface aspects of human relationships ... 
Giles and Powesland show us how very important ‘surface stuff *of this sort actually is... 
research throughout is done with humour and freshness and an unbelievable amount of ingenuity. 
G. B. Shaw would have enjoyed tt-—and learned from it.” _ 

Wallace E. Lambert, Professor of Psychology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


Academic Press 

London New York San Francisco 

A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
24-28 Oval Road, London NW1, England 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, USA 


Australian Office 
PO Box 300, North Ryde, NSW 2113, Australia 
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SIXGUNS AND SCCIETY 
A Structural Study of the Western 
Will Wright 


The Western might seem to be not only a well loved but almost too well known 
film genre. However, this remarkable study, applying innovative structuralist 
analysis to Western plots, comes up with novel discoveries about the forms of 
traditional and recent Westerns—uncovering changing mythic patterns that 
correlate with changes in American society. The films discussed are an object- 
ively chosen sample of Westerns that were in fact popular during the period 
from 1930 to the present. The author skillfully disentangles their story elements 
and shows, with the aid of techniques originally applied to Russian folktales, 
their systematic and sometimes intricate mythic structures. The book is the 
most successful structural analysis of films yet done in English, or perhaps in 
any other language: it demonstrates that the analytical techniques of Propp 
and Lévi-Strauss can have workable application to a major film genre. 

240 pages £6-50 
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“Probably the authoritative guide to 
the literature of the social sciences.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A London Bibliography of the Social Sciences 


This serial, begun in 1931, catalogues the holdings of 
the library at the London School of Economics. The 
collection covers the whole range of the social sciences, 
and is particularly rich in economics; commerce and 
business administration; English, foreign and 
international law; and the social, economic and 
international aspects of history. 
Reports, working papers, pamphlets and broadsheets 
are as fully represented as monographs and 
collective books. The library also acts as a depository 
for many governmental and international bodies 
throughout the world. Catalogue entries are arranged in 
conformity with Library of Congress subject headings. 
Starting with the Ninth Supplement, supplements will 
appear annually to replace the irregular basis of 
publication in the past. Now produced and set by 
computer, each annual volume will provide more 
up-to-date coverage, increased legibility and greater 
compactness. 
The following is a complete list of supplements 
published by Mansell: 
© Sixth Supplement, 1962-1968, Volumes XV-XXI 
100,000 entries £98.00 (U.S. $255.00) the set 
@ Seventh Supplement, 1969-1972, Volumes XXII-XXVIII 
110,000 entries £98.00 (U.S. $255.00) the set 
© Eighth Supplement, 1972-1973, Volumes XXIX-XXxXI' 
45,000 entries £65.00 (U.S. $162.50) the set 


© Ninth Supplement, 1974, Volume XXXII 
20,000 entries £20.00 (U.S. $50.00) 
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Social Behaviour 
and Experience 


Multiple Perspectives 


Edited by Hedy Brown, B.Sc., M.Sc., Senior Lecturer in Social Psychology 
= Richard Stevens, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology, both of the Open 
niversity. 




























The papers chosen for this collection are drawn not only from the field of social 
psychology, but also from experimental, developmental, and clinical psychology, 
and from ethology and sociology. The fourteen sections are arranged in such a 
way that they follow the approach and structure of the Open University third 
level course (D305) in Social Psychology. . i 
The book is also a useful sourcebook to accompany courses in social sciences in 
polytechnics and univergities. 


Boards £850 0 340 20458 3 Paperback £4'50 0 340 20459 I 
Published in assoctation with The Open University Press. 
Available through all good booksellers 


Hodder & Stoughton 


Dept. Erroo, P.O. Box 702, Mill Road, Dunton Green, Sevenoaks, Kent 
TNz3 2YD 





CAMBRIDGE PAPERS IN SOCIOLOGY 5 
Fertility and Deprivation 


A Study of Differential Fertility amongst Working-Class 
Families in Aberdeen 


JANET ASKHAM 


‘Askham concelved and executed the study by herself, and has produced 
one of the two or three best books ever to appear on the social deter- 
minants of fertility, and almost certainly the best book on the determin- 
ants of fertility among the poor and deprived. And like all the best books, 
It brims over with stimulation for further inquiry.’ 

Geoffrey Hawthorn in The Times Higher Education Supplement 


£4-90 net 
African Societies 
LUCY MAIR 


f.e It is good to have the solid and indispensable merits of structural- 

functlona ernest apy presented with all Lucy Mair’s customary skill 
at the exposition of essentials in a clear and readable style.’ 

British Journal of Sociology 

Hard Covers £4-00 net 

Paperback £1:30 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Two new and important books on addiction edited by pe 
Griffith Edwards, David Hawks, Michael Russell and Maxine SAXON 
MacCafferty, Addiction Research Unit, institute of Psychiatry, London: HOUSE 


Drugs and drug dependence 

The first major collection of papers resulting from socio-medical 

research on drug dependence to emanate from the UK, and essays SB : 
which discuss the nature of the dependence phenomenon. ey 





and 


Alcohol dependence and smoking behaviour 


The first major collection of research papers dealing with socio-medical 
aspects of alcohol and smoking to be published in the UK. 


Both available at £6-95 each £ 
1 
Social control in the therapeutic community : 
Victor Sharp i 
Through an in-depth study of a ‘democratic’ caring institution for the A U 
mentally ill, an account of how staff establish management and control ; i 
while a theoretical and methodological critique is developed of the AE 
new theories of deviance. F 
£6°75 Available BE ' 
General improvement areas N g 
J. Trevor Roberts, Blackburn District Council Eo 


A systematic review of the policy and practice of area improvement 5 ? 
since the Housing Act, 1969. 
£5-95 April1976 BB 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS | J 


The concept of cruel and unusual punishment 

L. C. Berkson, University of Florida 

A broad and comprehensive examination of this timely topic. j E 
£925 Available - 


Program evaluation 

Alcohol, drug abuse and mental health services 

Jack Zusman and Cecil R. Wurster (eds) : {. 
£775 Available es 


New directions in police personnel F 
administration $ 
An important survey of latera! entry and transferability of retirement. è 
credits. 

William H. Hewitt, Sr., Cleveland State University : 
£675 Available 


For catalogue or further information please write tos 


SAXON HOUSE Studies, Dept. $S163, D. C. Heath Ltd, Hl i 
1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants, GU14 7RU i 
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The Positivist Dispute in German 
Sociology 3 


Theodor Adorno et a/ 


Der Postitivismusstreit in der deutschen Soziologie brings 
together the most significant contributions to the controversy 
which has developed in Germany in the past decade surrounding 
a positivist approach to the social sciences. It suggests new 
solutions to the issues raised in the methodological dispute in 
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Psychology, sociology and social psychology: 
bad fences make bad neighbours* 


In 1959 Alex Inkeles wrote that 


It is perhaps a reflection of the intellectual insecurity of social 
scientists that they spend an inordinate amount of time and energy 
defining the ‘boundaries’ of their respective fields as if these were 
holy lands which had to be defended against expansive, barbaric, 
and heathen invaders. This need for a clear professional identity 
leads to a striving for ideological purity, and often from their earliest 
student days those entering the field are carefully watched for signs 
of dangerous pantheistic belief. The discipline’s name designates not 
so much a focus of study or a mode of analysis as a banner around 
which the faithful rally. In sociology this tendency expresses itself 
in the attempt to analyze social phenomena with a method which 
strictly excludes psychological theory and data.1 


He might also have added that psychologists had not been overly 
concerned with sociological theory and data. 

Seventeen years later one must admit that things have not changed 
a great deal. Thus, on the one hand, the two disciplines appear to have 
become still more specialized and separate from each other, while on 
the other there seems to have been a decrease in institutionalized 
attempts to integrate them. For example, the teaching staff of the Joint 
Program in Social Psychology at the University of Michigan, from 
which a very long list of prominent social psychologists have graduated 
over some twenty-five years, decided to disband in 1970. Perhaps 
tellingly, psychologists tended to attribute the split to personality 
differences between psychologists and sociologists, whereas sociologists 
stressed organizational difficulties. Similarly, although members of 
Harvard’s Department of Human Relations are still housed under the 
same roof, their interdisciplinary marriage apparently has a mee 
communication gap. 

What is behind the split between psychological and scolaich 
social psychology? Debates on the subject reach back at least as far 
as Comte and Durkheim and the early textbooks. However, in much 
recent literature the debate is carried on so surreptiously that those 
one is supposedly answering are at best only vaguely alluded to in 
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footnotes, and the substantive examples of one participant are almost 7” 
never taken up by subsequent writers. 

There are some legitimate issues in these debates, as we shall see 
shortly. Nevertheless, after critically examining the issues I shall argue 
that a great many of them are in fact false, at least in terms of justifying 
the separation of psychology and sociology, and that much of the 
debate can in fact be reduced to a struggle for property rights to social 
psychology. This may explain why the debates themselves are carried 
on so underhandedly; that is, as Swanson? almost admits of himself, 
participants may be so afraid that they ‘would “lose” the problems 
which interest them most’ that they have avoided the most reasonable 
solution to the entire debate, which should become obvious in what 
follows. 


THE ISSUES 


In spite of certain empirical dependencies which will become clear later, 
the debate seems to have proceeded along at least four analytically 
distinct dimensions: methodological, conceptual-substantive, theoreti- 
cal and ideological. In each case one usually finds one of two kinds of 
arguments for separate disciplines: in the first kind one discipline is 
said to have something which the other lacks and no need for the other 
(‘supremacist’); in others they are assumed to have different but 
complementary advantages which can be best pursued by a disciplin- 
ary division of labour (‘peaceful co-existence’). 


The methodological 


Some of the issues here pertain to (a) Control and Applicability: whereas 
psychologists may gloat over their own experimental methods and the 
correlational nature of most sociological research* and whereas socio- 
logists may claim that psychologists sacrifice the ‘real,’ ‘complex’ 
phenomena of social life for the ‘artificial,’ ‘simple’ phenomena of the 
laboratory,® we know that all research, regardless of the discipline, en- 
tails a compromise between internal and external validity.6 For that 
matter, the accusations each makes of the other are often little more than 
stereotypes, since sociologists have developed sophisticated statistical 
controls (including far better sampling procedures than most psy- , 
chologists), and psychologists have by no means been impervious to 
criticisms concerning external validity.” . 

That the two disciplines should exchange their relative advantages 
in internal versus external validity is a laudable ideal, but this is rarely 
carried out. A glaring example concerns the emergence of social struc- 
ture; that is, psychologically oriented experimenters’ have rarely re- 
lated their work to sociological field research®, and vice versa. 

A second set of methodological issues has to do with (b) Causality 
and Theory Construction. Specifically, we find psychological suprema- 
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cists such as Homans?° arguing that since neither functionalists nor 
Marxists provide criteria for proceeding from the general type to con- 
crete institutions, one cannot make axiomatic derivations from such 
propositions as ‘all societies must have conflict-resolving institutions’ 
or ‘economic institutions determine the nature of others’. Conversely, 
symbolic interactionists sometimes join functionalists and Marxists in 
proclaiming this to be a necessary consequence of a non-deterministic 
conception of causality.1! 

These issues would seem to be ‘straw men’ in at least two ways. On 
the one hand, it is highly questionable that at least two of the three 
sociological theories do not contain deterministic propositions amenable 
to axiomization.12 In fact, Homans himself now says that sociological 
propositions are simply less general than psychological proposi- 
tions.13 On the other hand, as Lana! points out with regard to Gestalt 
and psychoanalytic theories, many psychologists also claim that their 
theories are not deterministic. 

A third issue is that of (c) Methodological Individualism versus Holism: 
whereas Homans claims!5 that an explanation’s primitive terms must 
refer to active individuals ‘with some blood in them’ and not to ‘sys- 
tem’ or ‘classes’, Duncan and Schnore?6 reply that such a reductive 
approach cannot explain organizational activity. (Smelserand Smelser!? 
argue that neither individual nor structural phenomena can be re- 
duced to the other’s terms.) 

As Webster has lucidly shown, legitimate translation between con- 
cepts of the two types requires correspondence rules which method- 
ological individualists have seldom provided.18 On the other hand, it 
is more than conceivable that ‘emergent’ group characteristics could 
in part be explained by specifying properties of individuals that com- 
bine in certain collective situations, such as when individuals become 
riskier in groups, presumably because they perceive themselves to be 
less individually responsible for their decisions.!9 Furthermore, Israel?0 
convincingly argues that a Marxist must be methodologically indi- 
vidualistic to avoid reification; what must be remembered is that de- 
scribing characteristics of individuals does not commit one to explain- 
ing them psychologically, as when one notes that individuals who 
smoke get cancer.2! Finally, just as all psychologists are not deter- 
minists, so all are not reductionists,2 whereas Webster seems to imply 
that a majority of sociologists may in fact be.?3 


The substantive—conceptual 


To Homans’ and Duncan and Schnore’s arguments already en- 
countered in the discussion of methodological individualism and holism 
we could add others. One is Wrong’s contention?‘ that structural 
functional and role theory/symbolic interactionist sociologists cannot 
Ţ deal with the Hobbesian question of conflicts of interest between the 
` individual and society or the Marxian question of conflicts of interest 
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between groups because they lack concepts of bodily drives, acquired 
motives, and motivational conflicts. Another is Holzkamp’s claim25 
that psychologists are blind to the historical relativity of most behaviour 
because they conceptualize the individual as a biological unit rather 
than as a part of a total social situation. Similarly, Zajonc?® defines 
social interaction as behavioural dependence and, as an example, de- 
scribes an experiment where one monkey learns to avoid electric shock 
by pressing a lever when he hears another monkey cry out at the 
appearance of a light. Swanson,?? however, would maintain that this is 
inadequate because social interaction only occurs when the behaviour 
is instrumental and those behaving anticipate each others’ reactions. 

According to the more moderate, ‘peaceful co-existence’ position, 
‘pure’ psychology is the study of individual actors, ‘pure’ sociology is 
the study of social organizations, and social psychology is the study of 
the relationships between individuals and social organization.?8 While 
concepts from one of the two basic disciplines may compete with those 
from the other as explanations for a given phenomenon, they may just 
as likely complement each other, or, alternatively, one or the other may 
simply be inapplicable.? 

By way of a critique, we might first ask whether there would be 
enough phenomena and propositions left in either psychology or 
sociology to warrant calling either a separate science if we removed 
the impurities from each. Psychology would retain the ‘physiological’ 
area and sections of what is usually labelled ‘experimental’, but even here 
the individual/social organization distinction can be inappropriate be- 
cause the stimuli to which the individual reacts are usually not simply 
physical objects or people taken singly, but rather stimuli which are 
socially organized. Similarly, whereas sociology would retain those areas 
where only aggregate rates of behaviour are studied, this means that 
‘ecology, population statistics, and crime rates are all sociology, but 
the study of opinion and attitudes or the reasons people move from 
country to city is social psychology’ .°° 

We might also ask what we are to do with ‘social interaction’. Since 
this ‘is for some mysterious reason almost always treated as social 
psychology’,31 one presumes that phenomena are considered ‘small’ 
and ‘psychological’ when they involve small numbers of people. 
However, since social interaction requires conditions unnecessary for 
many phenomena on the individual level,82 one cannot simply cate- 
gorize it as a psychological concern. Similarly, since the relevant 
dimension for categorizing it as sociology is not size by the degree to 
which social interaction is organized, relatively unstructured interaction 
such as one might find in the first meeting of a “I-group’ does not fit 
into sociology either. What we see in the previously mentioned examples 
are attempts to minimize or maximize the unique features of human 
interaction to make it more amenable to one’s own discipline’s theories: 
by playing down the role of language and meaning, Zajonc 3 protects 
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psychological theories of reinforcement; by restricting social interaction 
to incidences where language and meaning occur, Swanson*4 does the 
same for sociology’s symbolic interaction theory. 

Finally, the alleged disciplinary division of labour is often a poor de- 
scription of what psychologists and sociologists actually do. Thus in 
psychological learning theory the responses of the individual are ex- 
plained as much by the properties of the stimuli and the external 
events associated with them as by motivational factors ‘within’ the in- 
dividual,35 and recent work®® indicates that such analyses need not be 
incompatible with a concern for social organization. Alternatively, as 
Wrong notes, many sociological accounts of the bases of social structure 
rest upon psychological assumptions of self-interest. 


The theoretical 


Here one can distinguish two analytically distinct although related 
issues: (a) Can sociologists adequately explain the emergence and 
stability of, and changes in, social structure, and (b) Are sociological 
propositions less general than psychological propositions and hence to 
be subsumed under or ‘reduced to’ the latter? 


(a) Explaining social structure 
According to Homans, social structure is constructed by men acting in 
their own interest rather than by systems seeking equilibrium, as when 
individuals react to factory work by choosing the nuclear family be- 
cause of the greater mobility it allows. It is maintained because con- 
formity to ‘the pattern is rewarded and non-conformity is punished, 
and changed because individuals see new ways of behaving as being in 
their self-interest, as when industrialists introduced innovations in the 
British textile industry in order to increase their profits.3? Interestingly, 
in an article written five years before, Duncan and Schnore claimed that 
psychologists cannot explain the emergence of social structure, because 
they focus upon how the individual accomodates to the existing social 
context rather than upon how it got there in the first place. In their 
opinion, factories are organizational responses to innovations and 
stratification systems arise because ‘ “dominance” in the local com- 
munity attaches to those functional units that control the flow of 
sustenance into it’. Similarly, whereas psychologists can explain 
stability over time, they cannot explain change because the deviation 
from norms they are trying to explain is also the explanatory construct 
they invoke to explain it. In their own approach social change is a 
‘collective adaptation of a population to its environment’, with such 
things as increases in population size ‘demanding’ bureaucratization 
and so forth.38 

Smelser and Smelser express a more moderate view: ‘A social role 
may integrate many of the individual’s drives, skills, attitudes and de- 
fences; an individual’s motivational predispositions determine in large 
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part whether a system of roles (e.g., a friendship) will persist or 
not;....’39 Similarly, Swanson’? argues that Mead and Freud ‘sup- 
plement each other’s work’, since what one takes as given the other 
takes as problematic. 

Let us begin a critique by agreeing with Homans that ‘mounting 
numbers and spatial expansion of functions’ do not ‘do’ anything; 
rather, ‘All institutional arrangements are ultimately mediated through 
individual human action.’41 On the other hand, let us also be equally 
clear that Homans has not provided us with an adequate explanation 
of how the stimuli which goaded his textile innovators into acting 
were socially organized. Thus, it was not simply profit-seeking motives 
alone but the fact that profit levels were limited by existing technology 
that prompted them to alter their previous behaviour pattern. And 
why were the innovations attempted by some and not others? One 
suspects that the former but not the latter had learned from past ex- 
perience that if they wanted to do something new they could assemble 
the necessary resources to construct it and the necessary social influence 
to have it accepted. 

When one realizes that neither of the supremacist claims holds up 
under close scrutiny it is surprising and unfortunate that sociologists 
remain so defensive about their own importance. It is ironic when one 
realizes that psychology has recently had fairly visible ‘sociological’ 
attacks from within as well as without its ranks,42 and that the cur- 
rently preferred explanations for the behaviour of individual people of 
different social classes, races, and sexes are often ‘sociological’ (i.e., 
having to do with power in role relationships) rather than ‘psycho- 
logical’ (i.e., having to do with general human needs and abilities or 
individual differences).43 On the other hand, future work may indicate 
that adequate explanation requires the interaction of the two types of 
variables. Should this become the case, there will be no justification 
whatsoever for psychology and sociology remaining separate dis- 
ciplines.44 


(b) Reducing sociology to psychology 

Certainly no claim has been more threatening to sociologists than 
Homans’ that sociology contains no general propositions and that those 
propositions it does contain can be deduced from or ‘reduced to’ those 
of psychological reinforcement theory. Homans argues this from 
several different angles: first, sociological propositions should but do 
not now contain explicit statements about individual actors, and 
secondly, they must be established empirical laws if they are to sub- 
sume other propositions. (He claims his reinforcement propositions 
about individual actors have been empirically established as holding 
for all individuals, whereas sociological propositions about groups and 
institutions have not been shown to hold for all groups and societies.45) 
Third and finally, Homans takes Smelser’s explanation for innovation 
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in the British textile industry4 and Blain’s example of Golden’s 
proposition about literacy and industrialization,® claims they can be 
deduced from his reinforcement principles, and defies sociologists to 
provide counter-examples. 

In defending their discipline against the ‘reductionists’, sociologists 
have for the most part simply stressed methodological holism and/or 
offered ‘cultural universals’ (e.g. ‘all societies are stratified’) or propo- 
sitions such as Golden’s as general sociological propositions.** (To my 
knowledge no one has attempted explicitly to reduce psychological 
propositions to sociological propositions recently.*) 

Others argue that the current and near-future state of scientific 
methodology and knowledge does not legitimately permit psychological 
reduction, because we lack the combination rules necessary to translate 
structural concepts into individual concepts, or because neither psycho- 
logical nor sociological propositions are sufficiently supported to be 
considered general,5° Also, it is claimed, while both theories must ex- 
haustively and precisely deal with the class of phenomena they say 
they are dealing with,5! this is not the case with either psychological 
or sociological theories, and in proceeding from the more general to 
the more specific theory one currently requires ‘one or more universal 
laws not reasonably construed as part of [the] general theory.’5? 

My own position has much in common with the latter sociologists, 
and it is unfortunate indeed that they have singularly failed to criticize 
the specific examples Homans has committed himself to. Taking his 
innovation example, for instance, one finds him suggesting that the 
proposition ‘their efforts were likely to meet with success’ can be derived 
from his reinforcement propositions because he has prefixed the former 

“with the statement ‘Since their perceptions of the technology were 
accurate.’53 In fact, of course, whether or not the innovators will be 
successful is by no means simply a function of how accurately they 
perceive others’ interests at a given point in time, since intervening 
events could rapidly change others’ interests and hence receptivity to 
the innovations, and because individual innovators would have little 
direct control over the activity of numerous others anyway. What 
one needs here is a new ‘chain of assumptions’>4 explaining the reactions 
of others. While Homans might come up with just such a chain of 
assumptions, like Webster,5> I am not convinced such an attempt 

_would be worth the effort at this point. 

Having said this, on the other hand, I want to part company with 
these moderates and suggest the following: (1) attempts at psycho- 
logical reduction such as Homans are nevertheless necessary and should 
be pursued more vigorously, (2) precisely because they leave residues 
such as those in the above example, sociological reduction should be begun 
and pursued just as vigorously, and (3) the logical place to pursue such 
strategies is not in separate disciplines but in the same discipline. 

Reasons for the desirability of psychological reduction are many. 
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Perhaps most importantly, as Inkeles asserts,5® ‘very little sociological 
analysis is ever done without using at least an implicit psychological 
theory’, and ‘in making this theory explicit and- bringing psycho- , 
logical data to bear systematically on sociological problems we cannot 
fail but improve the scope and adequacy of sociological analysis’. This, 
of course, is precisely what Wrong has tried to do in his criticism of role - 
and functionalist theory; that is, he points out how they presume a 
conflict-free, passive individual, how psychological evidence shows this 
to be an inaccurate conception, and how such a conception leads to in- 
valid theorizing about the relationships between individuals and society 
and between different classes within society. Although commitment toa ! 
particular psychological theory is less explicit, the Marxian critique of -` 
‘reified’ theorizing? involves a similar process. As several writers have 
already noted, 58 the less general sociological theory does not ‘lose’ any- 
thing from the reductive process, 

But mention of ‘the less general sociological theory’ brings me to my 
second point: the assumption that psychological theories are always 


more general than sociological theories is derived more from egocentric ’ 


and ideological biases than from good scientific sense. Thus we pay,.? 
lip-service to the supposed truism that the relationship between in- 
dividuals and society is bi-directional or ‘dialectical’,®9 but in practice 
when a Homans says we as individuals come first our years of self- 
attachment get the best of us!6° Similarly, as sociologists of knowledge’. 
we know very well that ideas proclaimed to be universally true often 
simply serve to justify a particular historical epoch, but for some reason 
we think notions of individuals free to pursue those courses of action in 
their own best interests are different.t We have already seen that these _ 
same assumptions were not capable of explaining why innovations in + 
the British textile industry were undertaken by some individuals and 
not others and why the attempts to introduce them were successful.’ 
Here, I would argue, it makes good scientific sense to reduce empirical 
generalizations about the configurations of stimuli and rewards that 
confront single individuals to a theory of social organization. In thisy., 
particular example the theory would be about social classes and ` 
would explain how some people and not others come to see individual | 
innovative effort as rewarding, especially in terms of the power to - 
convert others to one’s own point of view. 

While large-scale reduction in either direction is far in the ier : 
in the meantime sociological reduction can perform an assumption- = 
questioning role analogous to that of the psychological reduction int 
the aforementioned examples. For example, it is common among re- , 
inforcement theorists to assume that individuals have unique reinforce- 
ment histories, an assumption arising rather naturally from their indi-’ ` 
vidualistic-behaviouristic methodology, but which also seems to be based 
upon the assumption that society is predominantly characterized by, _ 
an aggregate of individuals. However, we know that society is much 
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more organized than this, and in the case of the innovation example, a 
more accurate assumption such as this should greatly facilitate explain- 
ing and predicting individuals’ behaviour.®? 

My final point is this: existing attempts at reduction have been 
rather sloppy (see note 62), probably in good part because psychologists 
and sociologists are insufficiently familiar with each other’s work. The 
solution is obvious. 


The ideological 


Defining ideology as simply a particular political doctrine for the 
moment, it is clear from the material already discussed that ideological 
considerations have been behind some of the criticisms of one or the 
other of the fields. Ironically, and, I believe, tellingly, however, the 
same ideology has been used on different occasions to justify both 
psychology and sociology. Thus while Wrong says a lack of knowledge 
about psychology can lead to a conservative sociology, Holzkamp and 
Ryan argue that a lack of knowledge of sociology results in a conserva- 
tive psychology. 

Since both of these critiques appear to be correct, a truly useful 
“critique of social science should presumably not be either psychological 
or sociological, but both. To date, however, disciplinary boundaries have 
produced some rather strange claims. To take one glaring example, the 
discussion of the Marxist concept of alienation has degenerated into a 
squabble over whether or not the concept should be restricted to a 
structural or purely sociological usage. Quite aside from the dubious 
validity of the claim that this was Marx’s own intention,® this leaves 
one in the position of disregarding the effects on individuals of the social 
structure one wants to criticize, while at the same time arguing that 
to take a social psychological approach to alienation is tantamount to 
being uncritical! This view can easily lead to the conception of humans 
as passive, empty receptacles for social structural influences. One com- 
mon implication of such a view, and a-very conservative one, is that 
individuals should wait to try and effect social change until the struc- 
tural (particularly economic) conditions seem particularly favourable; 
another is that because individuals are simply unfortunate products of 
their social situation, we, the great enlightened ones, should design a 
new social structure for them.%4 


OVERVIEW AND CONCLUSION 


Before proceeding, I should admit that my presentation of the issues ' 
in piecemeal fashion does not describe what psychologists and sociolo- 
gists do completely accurately. Most of them operate, not from prin- 
ciples chosen singly, but from a general paradigm which contains a 
particular configuration of methodology, conceptual and substantive 
interests, ie a and ideological and outer applications.®5 On the other 
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hand, a holistic approach leads to the same condemnation of disciplin- 
ary boundaries, for when we look at the arguments collectively as well 


as individually, we see that something new is added to the justification . ì 


for doing away with disciplinary boundaries. 


Looking first at the logical compatibility of the separate arguments, ` 


we realize there is something amiss when someone argues that an in- 
dividual is simply a product of his social environment while at the same 
time disclaiming a deterministic conception of causality, or when he 


is willing to be lax about either internal or external validity and still ` 


vigorously claim that psychology or sociology is a science. Similarly, 
a theorist confident in the validity of his theory should not need to re- 
define social phenomena in ways that exclude or place at a disadvantage 
competing theories. Nor can we seriously consider any of the various 


paradigms to be wonderful gifts to science when their adherents insist: :, 


on excluding either individuals or the social organization of their en- 
vironment. 

Finally, if social science activity is indeed a struggle between differ- 
ent ideologies, then the content of one’s theories and not the nature of 
one’s methodology should be the major criterion for acceptance or re- 
jection, but this is often not the case. Thus while the phenomenology/ 
behaviourism distinction between psychological paradigms often does 


have ideological implications,** disputes over how reductive or holistic - 


one’s methodology should be are at least equally as important.67 
Similarly, whereas many sociologists recognize a basic ideological in- 
compatibility between structural functionalism and Marxism, struc- 
tural functionalists nevertheless hasten to call Marx a brilliant if mis- 
guided sociologist who was not guilty of psychologism, some neo-Marxists 
return the complement, and signs of theoretical and ideological détente 
continue.®8 The same inconsistencies occur when structural sociologists 
choose a social psychological theory. Thus, despite all the recognition 
Freudians give internal conflict, their ultimate prescriptions to patients 
are to adapt themselves to, rather than change, their environments, 
and one suspects that when Marxist-oriented sociologists resort to 
arguments deriving from Freud,® it is more an alliance against idealistic 
and ‘positivistic’ methods than an ideological one. The same can be 
said of their choice of symbolic interactionism.?? Not surprisingly, 
Freudianism and symbolic interactionism are also favourites of the 
structural functionalists.?1 


Turning to the empirical fit between the paradigmatic configurations . 


and the disciplinary boundaries, we need only remember the critiques 
of the various individual arguments. There we saw that whatever 
psychologists or sociologists were supposed to uniquely do, method- 
ologically, conceptually, theoretically or ideologically, the characteri- 
zation fitted poorly at best. When we couple this questionnable em- 


pirical status with the logical contradictions among the arguments _ 
within the two disciplines’ paradigms, I think we are justified in call-: 
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À ‘ing both the paradigms and the various combinations of them ideologies 
lin the more restricted Marxist sense; that is, they are justifications, 

“hainly unjustified, that privileged groups use to justify their privileges. 
The privileges, and certainly not rights in this case (property or other- 
W wise), are the profitable and- prestigeful titles of Psychologist and 
` Sociologist. The desirable course of action is clear: both the disciplinary 


” boundaries and the paradigms within them should be torn down and 


- he latter reconstructed. 
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The myth of subject choice 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The study of subject choice urgently needs the attention of sociologists, 
who will not only illuminate the interactional processes that bear on 
subject choice, thus complementing the several personality studies that 
have been made, but will also, at the systems level, ask questions about 
the functions of the process within the general policy of the school and 
society at large.1 

It was with this in view that, while engaged in a long-term observa- 
tion' project in a Secondary Modern School, I undertook a study of the 
subject choice process. My engagement at the school enabled me to 
monitor the process through the summer term, and to follow it up the 
next year. I talked to all the pupils in the third year, at least once, in 
interviews ranging from 4 to 2 hours, and discussed freely with teachers 
from day to day. I sent a questionnaire to all parents of grd year pupils, 
and visited as many as I could before the end of term (25%). This in- 
volvement over a long period enabled me to cross-check results, follow 
up promising leads, and to explore in some depth the reactions of those 
concerned. 


` 


II. A SOCIOLOGICAL MODEL OF SUBJECT CHOICE 


In making sense of the data, I employed certain concepts. I was then 
able to link these in a general model which seeks to put the process into 
some sociological perspective.? For convenience and intelligibility I will 
give this theoretical framework here. 

The first important concept arising from my discussions with pupils, 
was that of group perspectives. As used by Becker,’ these refer to ‘modes 
of thought and action developed by a group which faces the same 
problematic situation. They are the customary ways members of the 
group think about such situations and act in them... which appear to 
group members as the natural and legitimate ones to use in such 
situations’. They arise when people face ‘choice points’, where previous 
thought and experience does not guide their actions, though if a par- 
ticular kind of situation recurs frequently, the perspective will probably 
become an established part of a person’s way of dealing with the world. 
They develop and gain strength as a result of group interaction and 
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they are situationally specific. I shall show in section IV how, among 
the pupils, two broad ‘group perspectives’ developed. 

The second key concept, focusing more on pupils’ parents, discussed 
in section V, is social class. The relationship between social class and 
educational experience is well known, as is the culture clash between 
working class children and teachers.4 My materials show that parental 
definitions of the situation differ along class lines, and thus the parental 
influences brought to bear on children in making their choices are both 
quantitatively and qualitatively different in accordance with these 
broad groupings. There is a strong connection between social class 
and the development of group perspectives. Underpinning these are 
different frames of reference and self-conceptions,® which are products 
of the position a family occupies within the overall class structure.® 
How these frames of reference are stabilized and reinforced by the 
child’s experience of others within the school (thus facilitating the 
development of group perspectives) has been discussed by others.” 

However, school decisions such as subject choice are triangular 
affairs, involving children, parents and teachers. I found the latter 
important as choice mediators operating within a framework of institutional 
channelling. These concepts owe a great deal to the work of Cicourel 
and Kitsuse.8 As against explanations of academic attitudes and 
* achievements mainly or directly in terms of class-related differentials 
and peer group culture,9 Cicourel and Kitsuse in their study of the 
American ‘Lakeshore High School’ presented an alternative view 
which saw the differentiation of students as a consequence of the 
administrative organization and decisions of personnel in the school. 
The counsellor’s role in students’ ultimate admission to college was 
shown to be crucial. Assignment to college and non-college courses was 
dependent upon the interpretations of a student’s ability and aptitude 
by admissions personnel; since parents knew little about college en- 
trance requirements, his opportunities were to a great extent decided 
by counsellor’s perceptions of him. 

Cicourel and Kitsuse explain their counsellor’s actions in terms of 
motivation in celebration of the self within the framework of pro- 
fessionalization, and in the self-fulfilling outcomes of bureaucratic 
structures. There were other factors bearing on teachers in my account, 
which I term critical area influences. To a great extent they direct and 
constrain teacher actions and thus serve to modify the Cicourel and 
Kitsuse conclusions above, at least in relation to this particular school. 
I shall expand on this in section VI. 

How I relate these concepts together in a general model is illustrated 
in diagram 1. Differences in social class origins produce different edu- 
cational experiences. These are reflected in school structure, which is 
serving societal rather than individual aims, and hence feeds back into 
social structure. From all of these, singly and collectively, values, atti- 
tudes and actions form. Group perspectives develop in reaction to 
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‘pedagogical orientation’, which includes aims, methods and organiza- 
tion of teaching, themselves determined by teacher philosophies and 


ideologies and sustained or intensified by critical area influences (these ` 


DIAGRAM 1 A social structural model of subject choice 
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are frequently mediated by the headmaster). The particular pedagogi- 
cal orientation dominant in a school then bears on life in the school 
(culture) and the school’s organization (structure). Most educational 
decisions in school, including subject choice, are made within this 
framework. 


Ill, THE SCHOOL’S SYSTEM OF SUBJECT CHOICE 


All pupils are required to complete a form expressing their choice of 
subjects. The rhetoric behind the scheme is governed by four crucial 
criteria: (1) Prevailing custom, which allows choice. (2) Prevailing 
state of knowledge and current patterns of educational career, largely 
dictated by the extended examination system, the requirements of 
further education and employers and the disposition of pupils. Thus 
there are the traditional subjects, and traditional groupings available 
(e.g., Sciences, Arts, Commerce, Non-examination subjects); English, 
Maths and Games are considered so important as to be compulsory. 
(3) Type of child. All the pupils had been unsuccessful at the eleven-plus 
examination and it was considered that six examination subjects were 
the optimum number for them. (4) Resources (size of school, number 
of teachers, space and equipment). 


Iv. THE PUPILS: THE DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP PERSPECTIVES 


I asked each pupil his or her reasons for each of the original choices.19 
Table I summarizes the results. There appear to be two main factors, 
an affective one (liking or disliking) and a utilitarian one (career and 
ability), and they seem to hold in roughly equal proportions overall. 
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However, there are some interesting differences within, illustrative of 
ą two basic group perspectives. The positive reasons (liking, good 

~ ability) are much stronger in ga and 3b than in 3c, where good ability 
is hardly a factor at all. “Liking for subject’ includes of course a strong 
teacher element. The like/dislike teacher categories are for responses 
indicating direct personal reasons. This was a factor in only 7 per cent 
of cases, with nearly three times as many girls being involved as boys. 
The like/dislike of subject response focuses on the subject as mediated 
by the teacher. But this response begs a further question—why do they 


TABLE I Pupils’ reasons for choices 























Liking Dislike Poor Liking Dislike 
Jor of Good ability for of 

Forms Nos subject others Job ability at others teachers teachers Others 
ga Boys — 15 29 5 15 19 I I 2 8 
Girls 21 29 26 44 12 5 5 II 2 
Total g6 58 3I 59 3I 6 6 13 10 
3b Boys 14 18 9 12 23 6 I 3 10 
Girls 20 31 17 1g 8 5 3 I 5 
Total 34 49 26 25 31 II 4 4 15 
gc Boys 15 13 6 10 3 13 o I 2 
Girls 15 9 22 8 o 3 o I 2 
Total 30 22 28 18 3 16 o 2 4 
All Boys 44 60 20 37 45 20 2 6 20 
All Girls 56 69 65 65 20 13 8 13 9 
Total 100 129 85 r102 65 33 10 19 29 








‘like’ certain subjects? The interviews showed these reasons to fall into 
two types which point up the contrast between 3a and 3c more vividly. 
Thus the former tended to like subjects for official, supportive, tradi- 
tional educational reasons, the latter for unofficial, counter-cultural, 
social reasons. Thus the first type might like a subject because the 
teacher makes it interesting, is well-organized, can keep order, and 
gives them to feel that they are learning something; the second type for 
almost directly opposite reasons, such as having few demands made on 
them, having great freedom and even ‘having a muck-about’. 
Another striking result, again indicative of group perspectives, was 
the difference in number of responses among forms. The average number 
of responses per pupil decreases with stream, with a big drop in gc. I 
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take this, as with their reasons for likes and dislikes, to be a reflection 
of their basic attitudes to school. For gc, it is largely characterized by 
estrangement from its main objectives. As one of the teachers said to 
me ‘You won’t find many of their parents [i.e. of 3c pupils—P.W.] 
here tonight [at the headmaster’s talk—P.W.], they know it’s not for 
them’. Such pupils alienated from the school’s processes, go through 
the organizational motions that are required of them, inventing their 
own rationale for existence. It is hardly surprising then that when faced 
with making a decision of their own relating to the school’s processes, 
many were lost. It was an unreal situation for them. 


Example 1 
DAVE: I filled that form in in about 20 seconds. (laughs) 
P.w.: Did you ask anybody’s advice about what to do? 


DAVE: I didn’t ’ave time. See, I filled my paper in, I took it ’ome, 
see what me dad think, an’ I forgot all about it, an’ then, 
oh, (deputy head) came in and gi’ me another form an’ I 
filled it in quick so I wouldn’t lose it, because I’ve got a bad 
memory, I always forget things an’ I just filled it in quick. 

p.w.: Did you talk about it amongst yourselves? 

DAVE AND PHILIP: No. 

KEVIN: We just said what we were doing. 


Example 2 


P.w.: What subjects did you choose? 

PAUL: ‘The non-exam ones. 

P.w.: Why did you choose those? 

PAUL: Because I ain’t no good at anything so I chose those. 


Examples 3 and 4 


Malcolm, though with three of his friends, seemed to know very little 
about the process, what was required of him, as well as how he met it. 
Though he had chosen four subjects, he was unable to say why he had 
chosen them. Sheila did the same as her sister because ‘She was no 
good at anything’; in fact her sister filled in the form for her, and she was 
unable to remember the subjects she had chosen, even when shown the 
list. 


Example 5 


GARY: I only done two out of these, I didn’t fill the other two 
places in. 

P.w.: Why is that? 

GARY: All the others I’m not any good at. 


Example 6 
P.w.: What subjects have you chosen, Susan? 
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SUSAN: I dunno. I forget. (J show her the form). I think it was (4 
y subjects). 
P.w.: Why did you choose those? 
SUSAN: I dunno. 


p.w.: Did you ask anybody’s advice? 
susan: Yeah, I asked Mr. Lewis’s. First of all, I put all sciences 
down because I want to be a nurse... and he said they’re 


no good... 
p.w.: | Why did he say that? 
susAN: I dunno. 


Example 7 
CLAIRE: I’m doing the non-exam course. 
a P.W.: Why? 
CLAIRE: Because I don’t like any of the other courses. 
P.W.: Why do General Science non-exam rather than General 


Science exam? 
CLAIRE: Because that’s an exam course in’t it? 


P.W.: How do you know you won’t like it? 
CLAIRE: I don’t like Science anyway. 
P.W.: Why put down for it then? 


$ oLAIRE: Well I’ad to pick something, din’t I? 


These suggest the nature of the non-event it was for many pupils. In 

example 1, Dave turns the procedure into material for his own use, as he 
- does for many other events relating to school. He makes a laugh of it. 
Examples 2, 3 and 4 illustrate the problems set up by pupils’ lack of 
success by the school’s single criterion of ability. Examples 3, 4 and 6 
perhaps give some idea of the massive vagueness or unawareness that 
some of these pupils displayed. Example 7 shows the unerring logic 
of a pupil with a sound grasp of the situation. 
For these pupils then, there is not much ‘choice’. Inasmuch as they 
‘choose’ at all, it is a diffident, social, counter-cultural choice. They 
employ the following kind of dichotomous model: 


Kinds of subjects 
1. Hard work Easy 
2. Examination Non-examination 
3. Nasty, horrible Fun 
4. Boring Interesting 
5. Without friends With friends 
6. Control Freedom 


There is a sense of immediate gratification, and jocular acceptance 

of ultimate destiny. Years of interactions, tests and examinations have 

»- taught them their place. By the time of the grd year, these processes 
have completed the sifting, and groups have worked out their modi 
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vivendi. They may choose only within their pre-ordained route, and for 
some in 3c, as we have seen, that means no choice at all. 

For another group of pupils, mostly found in ga, subject choice, like 
all other school decisions, is a real and positive affair, and is defined in 
school terms. For them, society is a contest system and they are in the 
contest with a chance. Comparative success in assessment and selection 
mechanisms reinforced by social factors (like within-group pressure 
and parental encouragement), will have cued them in to this. This 
means they do see the future in progressively structured terms, and 
they do believe their choices have relevance to their future careers. 
Thus they are much more likely to think in terms of career, ability, 
examination success, and other factors that promote it. Here is an 
example of the sort of reasoning involved: 


STEPHEN: I chose Chemistry instead of Geography because some- 
one advised me it would be better for the R.A.F. than 
Geography. I thought Geography would be better, but 
the bloke next door thought Chemistry. He knows a 
bloke in the Air Force, pretty important, and he was talk- 
ing to Mum and Dad one night and he said Chemistry 
was more important. I would much rather do Chemistry 
myself than Geography because you can’t do Geography 
‘O’ level, but you can Chemistry. 

P.W.: Why Physics? 

STEPHEN: Well, the only other one I thought of was English 
Literature and I’m not really interested in that, so I chose 
Physics. 

P.W.: The others are out are they? 

STEPHEN: Yeah—General Science—I’m already doing Chemistry. 
I’m not interested in Biology, so I might as well do 
Physics and specialize in something else rather than do 
General Science. 

P.W.: Tell me about Technical Drawing. 

STEPHEN: Well, I wanted to do both that and History, I just 
couldn’t make my mind up. 

P.W.: What was hard about it? 

STEPHEN: Well if I join the R.A.F., I want to be a draughtsman, 
so Tech. Drawing is obviously the one to do. But Pm 
interested in History and I enjoy it. I put History down 
first then thought again and changed it later. 

P.W.: Did you talk to anybody about it? 

STEPHEN: No. I told Mum and Dad I was thinking of changing it, 
and they said we won’t say yes or no either way. 

P.W.: And why Woodwork in group 6? 

STEPHEN: Well I’m not good at Metalwork, I don’t do Needlework 
or Housecraft, I’m no good at Music, shan’t mention 
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French. I quite enjoy Woodwork, but I’m not much good 
at it. 


Contrast this with the replies given on pp. 134-5. The close commitment 
to school values, the logical and ebullient application to the task in 
hand, the instrumental reasoning tinctured with the educational re- 
ciprocation all point to this pupil’s close approximation to the ‘ideal’, 
and emphasizes the distance the others are away from it. His major 
criteria in choosing are: 


Job-related Non-related 
Good ability Poor ability 
Good learning Poor learning 
situation situation 
Interest No Interest 


The existence of two polar sub-cultures in the school and their con- 
nection with school organization is well documented.11 My study again 
illustrates the connection with school structure, but further shows 
the existence and illustrates the different perspectives of these two 
broad groups of pupils confronted with the specific problem of subject 
choice. They employ different interpretative models, distinguished by 
instrumentalism on the one hand, and social and counter-institutional 
factors on the other. These underwrite the more general and potentially 
misleading affective factor of ‘liking’ or ‘disliking’, which applies to 
some degree to both groups. The values and attitudes which provide 
the bases of these group perspectives derive in large part, I suggest, 
from position in the social class structure.12 


V. PARENTS: SOME DIFFERENCES EMERGING FROM SOCIAL CLASS 


Conversations were held with six pairs of parents on subject choice, and 


on the basis of these a questionnaire was devised and sent to all parents _ 


of all grd year children in the middle of the summer term when pupils 
were resolving their choices. Replies were received from 73 per cent of 
homes. Also I visited 25 per cent of homes of all grd year children 
before the end of the summer term. 


Parental advice 


The responses were analysed by form. Unfortunately, insufficient pre- 
cise detail of father’s occupation was available for it to be of use. How- 
ever, the connection between social class and stream is so well known 
for us to assume reasonably that it holds in this case, an assumption well 


= supported by the interviews. 


The questionnaire replies supported the social structure model in some 
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respects, in that 3c parents in making certain different responses from 
3a showed that they do hold different, less supportive attitudes towards 
school. Their replies on how they would advise their children, and on 
what influenced them as parents were particularly revealing in this 
respect. Table IIA summarizes the replies on projected ‘advice to 
children’. 
Fewer thought ‘teacher advice’ as important as some of the others, but 
3c parents thought it even less so than others. 3c parents would be more 
inclined than others to say ‘do those subjects you want to’, and they 
` also put more emphasis on doing subjects with the best teachers, and 


TABLE IIA Parents’ projected advice to children 


Very Quite Of some Not very  Notatall 
important important importance important important 
ga 3b gc 3a gb 3c ga gb gc ga 3b 3c ga gb ge 





Ability 23 21 22 8 24 8 2 3 0 00 1 o o o 
Interest 19 28 27 12 16 7 2 I 0 000 0 o o 
Best 

teachers 8 9 15 8 7 8 12 20 8 3 o 2 I I 
Own choice 15 Ig 27 Ir 20 3 7 5 3 O10 o o o 
Good job 20 25 26 7 I3 4 6 7 3 oro 0o 0 0 
Teacher 

advice 12 13 9 18 17 10 2 13 8 rt r 2 0 0 3 


(compared with ga) ‘interest’. These results are consistent with a model 
implying a differential fit between outlook of parents of different class, 
and aims and ethos of school. The ‘own choice’ and ‘teacher advice’ 
differences in particular suggest less involvement and perhaps sus- 
picion of teachers among 3c parents. More of these proportionately 
also put more emphasis on ‘interest’. Interviews showed that ga 
parents were inclined to be more involved, and to use more complex 
reasoning. Thus they would be less likely to settle first for interest, best 
teachers, or own choice and would more closely accord with the school’s 
policy of ‘guided choice’, reasoning their way through a complex set of 
factors; while the replies of parents in the lower form accord with the 
‘drop-out’ syndrome shown by many of their children. This squares 
with replies to question 1 which asked if their children consulted them 
about what subjects to choose. Table IIs shows there are signs of less 
consultation in 3c than in ga. 


TABLE 1B Parental consultation: parents’ views 


ga 3b 3c Totals 





Yes 26 33 21 80 
No 7 13 1§ 35 
Totals 33 46 36 115 
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This was supported by pupils’ own responses, and reflected in 
attendance rates at the parents’ meetings convened at the School to 
discuss the matter. Stronger attachment to unofficial functions of the 
school by 3c parents is also suggested by the replies on school aims. 
A much larger proportion of 3c parents attached great importance 
to ‘keeping children occupied till they go out to work’, than did other 
parents. 

On influences bearing on their views of their child’s suitability for 
certain groups of subjects (see Table IIc) fewer 3c parents reckon they 


TABLE G Perceived influences on parents 


Very Quite A Not very 
influential influential little influential 


ga 3b 3c ga 3b 3c ga 3b 3c ga 3b 3c 








Reports Io 12 3 17 2 19 4 8 g 2 O 5 
Examinations Ir 12 2 15 22 15 4 6 18 3 0 2 
Own knowledge 25 23 23 7 I4 II 0O 3 I I I O 
Family knowledge io 9 18 8a 9 3 7 3 9 18 5 
Teachers I1, 13 5 IQ 22 I3 2 5 7 I I 8B 
Child’s view 2 17 7 16 20 23 4 4 2 I 2 8 
Other children O 2 4 2 12 g 6 10 IO 17 17 10 


are influenced by school reports, examination results or teachers’ 
recommendations (i.e. a ‘school’ factor). With others, most of them 
claim to be strongly influenced by a ‘personal’ factor (own knowledge 
of the child, knowledge of the rest of the family). This again squares 
with the social, uncommitted outlook of their children and a distancing 
from official policy and processes. 


TABLE m Distribution of types of parental influence 








Type of influence Middle class Total Working class Total 
ga 3b gc 3a şb 3c 
Compulsion o 2 o 2 o o o o 
Strong guidance I 3 o 4 I o I 2 
Mutual resolution 2 I o 3 I 4 I 6 
Reassurance 3 o o 3 o I 2 3 
Little /Nil o o o o o I 2 3 
Total 6 6 o 12 2 6 6 14 


From my interviews with pupils and parents, I identified five types of 
parental influence: 1. Compulsion. 2. Strong guidance. 3. Mutual 
resolution. 4. Reassurance. 5. Little or nil. Table III shows how these 
were spread among the 27 homes that I visited. Though numbers are 


x small, the trend towards stronger counselling for the middle-class child 


b 


is clearly visible. 
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Compulsion 


This seems to have been used in cases where parents greatly feared their 
child was in danger of selecting the ‘wrong’ route with all its dis- 
advantageous consequences. I only found middle class parents using it, 
and it is another instance of how the middle class child who, for whatever 
reason might have adopted the social, counter-cultural model, can be 
cushioned against a possible fall into the drop-out zone. (If this cushion 
is lacking, teachers might provide an alternative one. See p. 141.) 

Linda, for example, who wanted to be a hairdresser, and had 
wanted the non-examination course, was coerced into opting for 
Commerce by her mother, because she ‘wanted her to work in an 
office’. Many such parents showed a high degree of status conscious- 
ness, being very sensitive to the difference between the two main 
routes. Jane, daughter of a managing director, told me she would have 
preferred to carry on in the same way rather than be forced to choose. 
Her father explained to me at length the reasoning behind his selection 
on her behalf. 


Strong guidance contains an element of persuasion, often subtly concealed 
in the continual involvement typical of the middle-class parent 


It goes back over a period of time. There’s been a careful channel- 
ling of opportunities as they’ve presented themselves. From experi- 
ence of life, Pm biassed towards a child going into secretarial work, 
because if you’re not academic, the only alternative is factory work. 
It goes back two or three years really. I would say if you don’t get 
good results you’ll land up in a factory on the line, and you’ve seen 
them factory girls in their hair nets. Sara actually made her own 
choice—I think I influenced her unknowingly. She told me she 
wanted to be a secretary, and that’s what I’ve wanted her to do! 
None of the subjects on the bottom line would be helpful to her in the 
sort of occupation I wanted her, so I chose housecraft for her, for 
general use, later. (Factory manager). 


Having steered the child on the right courses, middle-class parents can 
then provide resources to see that he or she gets accepted, as when the 
estate agent’s wife advised her son, who had done such a poor examina- 
tion that he should by that teacher’s stated rule have been automatically 
excluded, to apologize to the teacher and promise to try hard in the 
future. This he did, and was accepted to the annoyance of some who 
had scored higher. ‘Why didn’t you do what he did?’ I asked one of 
these. ‘I’m unlucky in things like that’, he said. 


Mutual resolution, with reassurance, was the most common form among 
those I interviewed. Working-class families were well represented here. 
However, though they might show as much concern as middle-class 
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families, their guidance tended to be less well informed. Middle-class 
parents told me in detail how they monitored their children’s thinking 
on the matter, making sure that they themselves were well informed, 
by, for example, frequent consultations with teachers; then employing 
this knowledge, and that of the child, and of the world in general to 
feed gently into the decision-making process when requested. By con- 
trast, working-class parents seemed as puzzled as their children. To 
many of these, school is an alien though desirable agency, where pro- 
fessionals practise their considerable expertise behind well-defined 
boundaries. They have little idea either of their own child’s achieve- 
ments and capabilities or of the career prospects and how they are 
associated with educational routes. Another ‘disadvantage’ for working- 
class parents was that they tended to be less instrumentally oriented 
than middle-class, though every parent I met thought primarily of the 
child’s future career. Reassurance also differed along class lines, middle- 
class parents supporting their children through confidence in them to 
make the best choices, working-class parents supporting their children 
as they would in any enterprise as part of the socio-emotional bond 
between them. As the table shows, I only found working-class parents 
giving very little or no advice. 

In this section I have shown that there are different kinds and 
amounts of parental advice and influence operating on the different 
groups of pupils identified previously. These show a connection with 
social class.13 Middle class parents are likely to be more involved with 
school processes, show more complex reasoning in accordance with 
school criteria in advising their children, be more persuaded by 
‘school’ factors. Working-class parents display less ‘involvement’, are 
less instrumentally oriented, possibly entertain suspicions of school and 
teachers, have less consultation with teachers and their own children, 
are more likely to be persuaded by ‘personal’ factors. Middle-class 
parents tend to give strong guidance, be well informed, critical and 
coercive, instrumentally oriented and status conscious. Working-class 
parents tend to give less guidance, and to be uninformed. Indications 
have been given of the subtle ways in which class can work towards 
differential opportunity, for example, through ‘knowledge of the world’ 
and ‘how to handle men’. It also operates of course through the 
teachers. 


VI. THE TEACHERS: CHOICE MEDIATORS 


Teachers of course acknowledge that there is not a completely free 
choice, but there is a belief that the advice and guidance offered is 
given in the best interests of the pupil. This is a view I wish to contest 
in this section. As with Cicourel and Kitsuse’s Lakeshore High School, 
this school’s structure is determined by what happens at the end of the 
pupil’s career, in this case the taking (or not) of examinations. Pupils 
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are streamed and/or put in sets in the early years to facilitate optimum 
overall academic performance as defined by skills and knowledge 
deemed useful in the 5th year examinations. As at Lakeshore, early 
decisions can be crucial. Of one 5L group I was able to trace back, 
27 out of 31 had come through the school in the bottom stream. This 
institutional channelling creates its own effects,14 and in association 
with the group perspectives that form within the channels and the 
development of teachers’ typifications,!5 brings about a crystallization 
of opportunities at a very early stage. 

This is vividly illustrated by one aspect of the subject choice process, 
the rechannelling of misdirected choices. Teachers view pupils’ subject 
choice in a way akin to diagram 2. 

This shows four basic types of choice from the teachers’ point of view. 
The ‘system acceptive’ type pupil is one who interprets correctly the 
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school and its processes and his relationship to it, and hence the impli- 
cations of the subject choice, be it for examination or non-examination 
subjects. The ‘system disruptive’ pupils however have misinterpreted 
the cues, and made unrealistic choices, selecting examination subjects 
when they should have chosen non-examination (by ability), or vice- 
versa. The problem for teachers then becomes one of moving pupils 
along the lines indicated. 

But who are these ‘pretenders’ and ‘underbidders’? Table 4 shows 
the changes that were made from pupils’ first choices to final alloca- 
tion. ‘Positive’ changes are those from non-examination to examination 
subjects; ‘negative’ vice-versa; and ‘neutral’ are changes within the 
same standard. 44 per cent of the whole, and proportionately twice as 
many boys as girls had at least one subject changed from his or her 
original choice, and 60 per cent of these changes were ‘negative’ ones. 
Nearly half of these came from 3c, even though many in that form had 
already made negative choices and therefore did not come into the 
reckoning. Most of the rest came from 3b, which is here showing its 
‘in-between’ status, having some ‘good’ pupils, some ‘bad’. ga had two 
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or three ‘bad’ boys who blotted 3a’s copybook. 62 per cent of the boys 
were involved in changes, compared with 30 per cent of the girls. 
Clearly the vast majority of those requiring rechannelling came from 
the lower part of the streaming structure. 

There is another problem, again shown by diagram 2, namely the 
line between academics and non-academics. There can be no appeal 
to an absolute standard in drawing this line just as with the line 
separating success and failure in the eleven-plus. It is determined by 
the teachers, each for his own subject, and as with the eleven plus, it 
might fall at different points, for much the same reason—resources. If 


TABLE Iv Choices changes 























Form Nos Noin Changes Positive Negative Neutral 
form 
3a Boys 5 15 10 2 5 3 
Girls 3 2I 3 I o 2 
Total 8 36 13 3 5 5 
3b Boys 15 17 24 2 12 10 
Girls 10 20 16 2 7 7 
Total 25 37 40 4 19 17 
3c Boys 9 15 15 o 13 2 
Girls 4 15 10 o 9 I 
Total 13 30 25 o 22 E: 
All Boys 29 47 49 4 30 15 
All Girls 17 56 29 3 16 10 
Total 46 103 78 7 46 25 


more pupils choose one subject than another, more have to be excluded 
from that subject. 

This points up the uneven nature of the redistribution problem. But 
teachers will already have exerted influence to try to achieve these 
results less brutally beforehand. Their teaching and assessment, cul- 
.minating in the all-important examinations at the end of the grd year, 
gives most pupils a sound idea of their ‘ability’ at school subjects. 

This is the most powerful factor underlying all others in the accept- 
ance of pupils to subjects—i.e., teachers’ definitions of success and 
failure.16 We have already seen in the section on the pupils how many 
of them (and their parents) had internalized these definitions, accepted 
the consequences and chosen ‘realistically’. 
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To guard against ‘unrealistic’ choices, a teacher might use special 
pre-option techniques. The teacher of one popular subject, for example, 
possibly anticipating a big redistribution problem, gave a talk which 
had the effect of cooling out several ‘pretenders’. 


P.w.: | Why didn’t you choose subject 4 in that group? 

JUNE: Wed get too much homework. 

MAVIS: Yeah! She don’t ’alf put it on... ‘you’ll’ave to work all the 
time’—an’ homework! You think ‘oh I can’t do that—oh!’ 
Talking about it made me feel ill. 


As with Cicourel and Kitsuse’s counsellors, teachers’ judgments are not 
based simply on past achievement. 

I asked the teacher of one ‘popular’ subject what were her principles 
of exclusion. In making up the optimum number she employed three— 
(1) the ‘best ones’; (2) those who seemed to have the ‘right’ attitude; 
and (3) from 3c, the three who seemed a ‘cut above the rest’. It was no 
good having problem people like John Church. ‘He’s too lazy, he lays 
around, and if he gets his pen out, he lolls around saying “Oh Miss!’ 
I can’t take the risk, it spreads like a cancer. Who starts it, initiates it, 
I don’t know. 

It’s cruel I know, but what else can I do? I haven’t time to motivate, 
inspire, correct for behaviour and so on, so you must cut out all the 
miscreants and thickies. You just haven’t got time. They do drag you 
down. Now Sharon Brown, nice girl, parents didn’t want her in that 
form, I think once she gets out and in with this other lot, they’ll pull 
these three (from 3c) up.’ 

This teacher is articulating the system’s rules, and by tidying up the 
‘misplacements’ illustrates how the wedge is even more firmly driven 
between two types of pupil. These two types, and who falls into them, 
are clearly identified, as is their within-group influences. So also are 
the criteria for success, which include apart from past performance, 
‘attitude’ and a ‘cut above the rest’. The social undertones and divisive- 
ness become explicit towards the end. Family background can be de- 
cisive. It can rescue or condemn at the eleventh hour. 

Apparent also is the classic dilemma of the upper secondary school 
teacher—concern for the individual while operating within the con- 
straints of a structure which allows very little room for manoeuvre. 
There is an overlap among ‘O’ level, C.S.E., and non-examination 
routes. For teachers, these overlap areas can be high tension generators, 
for there is pressure on the teacher to achieve a high proportion of 
examination passes. Usually this might be interpreted, as Cicourel and 
Kitsuse did with their counsellors, purely through the concept of pro- 
fessionalization. Here, however, a critical external influence increases 
the pressure; indeed, for some teachers, could be held responsible for it. 
In the ordinary course of events, a teacher might gain relief by en- 
suring that the overlap is as small as possible, ideally non-existent, 
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which would mean 100 per cent examination passes; or, of course, hemight 
not feel under any pressure, especially if his results are deemed reason- 
able. But at this particular point in the school’s history, numbers are 
seen to be very important. For the school is about to become a Compre- 
hensive, and to receive pupils formerly admitted to the high status 
town grammar and high schools. The strain towards better and better 
examination results is seen by the teachers!? as a public relations 
exercise in honour of the. parents of such children to convince them of 
the school’s credibility as a respectable academic institution. One of 
the effects on teachers is to cause them to monitor the selecting of sub- 
jects with great care. It is unavoidable, even,in traditionally less con- 
strained subjects like creative design. 

‘A lot choose Art, yes, and you know why don’t you? I’m not fooled. 
Isay to them, “Why do you want to do Art?” I say, “ZI know, but come 
on, you tell me,” and they say, “Huh, I don’t want to do old Biology or 
whatever, all that homework and so on.” It’s an easy option, and they go 
for it on both lines. My results this year were pretty poor which rather 
proves my point. But what I do is this. I pick those with most artistic 
ability and I like it to be seen to be fair. I don’t spring this on them 
either. I tell them all this at the beginning of the third year. I tell them 
theyll be judged on the quality of work that goes into their folders, 
and then towards the end of the year, I get them to Jay it all out, so 
they can all see, and of course some are very good and some are 
pathetic. There’s no other way, not if they want to take the exam. If 
they just want to skive they can do it somewhere else.’ 

Here is ‘justice’ being seen to be done, and opportunity cae for 
pupils to make their cases. With its free and informal atmosphere, and 
its different, non-exacting work-task, the ‘Art’ options are a natural 
attraction for the diffident counter-cultural chooser. But the Art 
teacher is subject to the same forces as his colleagues, and the same 
criteria must apply. 

What direct counselling of children by teachers came to my attention 
also seemed directed towards the preservation of institutional channels, 


- while expounding the rhetoric which legitimated it. In his address to the 
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grd year pupils, forexample, the headmaster showed a conservative selec- 
tion-oriented, instrumental and elitist approach, emphasising the virtues 
of ‘ability’ and ‘usage’ as against ‘interest’, the essential link with the 
occupational structure, the functionalist need for ‘all sorts’, and the 
predicating of all considerations on the system as it stood. As might be 
anticipated, the diffident, counter-cultural choosers at least took in 
little, if any, of this advice. The same applies to the senior master’s 
‘counselling’. Empowered with responsibility for running the scheme, 
he had more involvement in it overall than any other teacher. But his 
individual ‘counselling’ came at the end of the chain, and, as we have 
seen, was channel-restorative. It appears therefore that teacher 
mediation does not operate in the interests of the individual pupil, but 
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is predicated rather on considerations of status, career and profes- 
sionalisation, rendered particularly acute by the critical external in- 
fluence of parental pressure. Mediation then takes the form basically 
of alerting pupils to the ideal-types (and their own approximations to 
them) which serve the purpose of those ends through the agency of 
‘good examination results’. 

Why then have a system of subject choice at all? I would suggest that, 
within the system, schemes like this have four main functions: (1) There 
is some option within groups of subjects, if not of routes. However, we 
have seen that some groups of pupils have more option than others. 
(2) It does give some pupils and parents an opportunity to relate, to 
some extent, their school careers with prospective occupations. For 
those on the ‘deviant’ route, for whom school has a different meaning, 
it is an opportunity to select those subjects which best support that 
meaning, though there will be problems if a subject is also an examina- 
tion one, as with Art, above. (3) It helps to consolidate the image of the 
school as a meritocratic and democratic institution. (4) It serves as a 
kind of hiatus in the school programme which can be used as yet 
another motivating device. 

However, in a wider sense, the subject choice scheme is serving the 
implicit school policy of selection in as much as (1) subjects are grouped 
in accordance with recognized patterns associated with occupation 
career; (2) two broad channels allow for those who “opt in’ and those 
who ‘opt’ or are ruled ‘out’. The non-examination provision can be 
viewed therefore as a form of social control:18 (3) pupils are encour- 
aged to choose those subjects in which they have most ability and 
which are most related to their likely future occupational careers; 
(4) in rationalizing the picture that emerges from the last point, 
teachers apply those criteria which promise to lead to the best overall 
examination results; priority is given to the elite; (5) ‘interest’ and 
‘liking’ are played down. 


VII, CONCLUSION 
The four within-system functions therefore are serving a system of 


sponsorship mobility behind a ‘contest’ mask.1® There is an illusion of 
a range of choice, of selection of personnel delayed to the last moment 


(immediately prior to the commencement of examination courses), of œ 


a common starting line (everybody in with a chance), and of common 
fare (roughly the same subjects up to the end of the grd year). In fact, 
the range of choice is variable among the pupils, non-existent for some; 
the pupils have been ‘channelled’, that is to say selected (at eleven- 
plus, and no doubt earlier), and selected again (in the school’s streaming 
arrangements, and possibly ‘hidden’ streaming before) long before they 
come to the grd year; different social origins lead to different educa- 
tional experiences, the difference being reinforced by the prevailing 
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pedagogical paradigm; and these differences have repercussions for 
what is taught to different groups. Despite meritocratic overtones, by 
the third year most pupils have developed group perspectives; they 
know their places, having internalized teacher definitions of success 
and failure and their application to themselves with the usual labels 
(‘thick’, ‘dibby’, ‘lazy’, ‘pest’). 

For them, subject choice has different meanings. Generally speak- 
ing to the initiated, generally middle-class pupil it is his choice, and 
he makes it carefully with a view to job, ability and prospects. To the 
estranged, generally working-class pupil it is a line of least resistance, 
and even that at times presents problems. This scenario is complicated, 
but sharpened still further, by the changing status of the school wherein 
the unseen and unspoken influence of potential ‘sponsoring’ parents is 
felt by teachers to exert great pressure on them, through the mediation 
of the headmaster, to produce better and better examination results. 
While this ultimately might mean more joining the élite ranks of the 
examination pupils, it does not of course alter the basic division and 
the principles on which it rests; in fact it increases it, since teachers 
will feel compelled to sharpen their selective and pedagogic techniques 
to guard against the increased risk of ‘contamination’. 

With these powerful forces structuring their policies and activities, 
teachers ‘mediate’, choosing the arena, making the rules and providing 
most of the equipment (including the pupil’s own view of himself) for 
the game of subject choice. For them, the game is to guide pupils into 
the right channels to get the bell of examination results to ring. The 
criteria they use are past achievement and future potential. For all of 
these factors, we know that there is a strong connection with social 
class, though it is not a simple one. The middle-classes are at home in 
this arena, the working-classes strangers. It is in this sense, most power- 
fully, that pupils’ subject choice is socially structured. But we have seen 
also how, even within these severe limitations, social factors such as 
degree and type of parental advice, within-group influences, cultural 
impressions on teachers (a ‘cut above the rest’) or simply parents’ 
Savoir-faire of the middle-class milieu, can exert an influence and in- 
deed at times retrieve apparently lost situations. 

‘Progressive’ measures in schools, such as team teaching and mixed 
ability classes, have come under fire from both right and left lately. 
To the former they are fomenting disorder and decay, to the latter 
they are merely scratching at the edges of an outmoded but curiously 
resilient system. Pupils’ subject choice might be regarded as one of 
these so-called ‘progressive’ measure sowing something to fashionable 
child-centred philosophies, and how one regards it might depend 
ultimately on one’s political position. However one thing is clear. 
Changes in the subject choice system alone will not make a fundamental 
difference. Extending the range of choice can only be of benefit, but 
while the social structure of its intake and the school’s general aims 
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remain the same, changes in constraint will be of degree rather than 


of kind. 
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Swift and I. R. Dale for their comments 
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of course for the views expressed and the 
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1974. 
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Theory, London, Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
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ascertained by sociometry and obser- 
vation. I have no doubt that this aided 
free and frank discussion. It might be 
argued that they would influence each 
others’ responses. But I believe this to 
have been a beneficial influence, in that 
our discussions frequently drew upon 
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selves on the subject, and they assisted 
each other’s recall. 
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The irony of organization: 
resource and regulatory” 


ABSTRACT 


Organizations which enable members to attain desired goods and 


services may, paradoxically, also serve as instruments of social and < 


political control. The regulatory effect is a by-product of leader 
and rank-and-file co-optation and informal processes, including 
class and hierarchical constraints, that keep the co-opted from 
using formal power to serve above all their own ends. A reconcep- 
tualized version of Selznick’s definition of co-optation is used to 
account for the organizational ineffectiveness of poor people’s 
organizations with populist goals in Mexico, even when constituents 
initially gained coveted goods and services through collective action. 


Why does poverty persist even when poor people organize in legiti- 
mately recognized groups publicly concerned with their welfare? How 
can income distribution become more inegalitarian as national wealth 


increases and a ‘mass-based’ party officially commands the reins of -~ 


government? Poor people’s organizational effectiveness, as shown 
below, may be limited if the groups with which they associate, or 
leaders of those groups, are formally co-opted and if informal pressures 
impede those co-opted from using the status they thereby acquire to 
primarily serve their own ends. The purpose of this paper is two-fold: 
(1) to examine a general organizational principle—co-optation—and 
show what impedes co-opted groups from utilizing formally gained 
power primarily to serve their own ends, and (2) to show that the 
particular form organizations take and the particular processes through 
which the poor are regulated must be understood within specific socio- 
historical contexts. 

Types of co-optation and informal regulatory processes, and struc- 
tural conditions which account for them, are discussed in turn below 
and illustrated with data on Mexican urban poor. The study suggests 
that Mexican poor have access to the symbols of power, not power 
itself, through affiliation both with the ‘official’ party—the Institu- 
tionalized Revolutionary Party (P.R.I.)—and with government-linked 
groups. Above all the analysis reveals that: 

1. Organizations are not likely to serve as instruments of political 
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power when members are organized into groups lacking institution- 
alized access to power; organizations of the poor may help legitimate 
the status quo, extend the government’s realm of administration, and 
reinforce existing social and economic inequities if the poor are co-opted 
—overtly or covertly, collectively or through group leaders—into 
institutions affiliated with the official power structure; however, mem- 
bers are not necessarily aware of the effect their affiliations have and 
do not necessarily organize with these ends in view. 

2. Formal power does not become an effective basis of power when 
hierarchical, class and other informal societal forces inhibit members 
from using the groups to serve their own interests. 

3. Organized poor are co-opted largely because structural forces in- 
duce group leaders to establish ties with the official political-admini- 
strative apparatus. 


SELZNICK’S CONCEPTION OF CO-OPTATION RESPECIFIED 


To demonstrate how co-optative mechanisms contribute to the per- 
petuation of poverty, the meaning and implications of co-optation must 
be clearly understood. Selznick defines co-optation as ‘the process of 
absorbing new elements into the leadership or policy-determining 
structure of an organization as a means of averting. threats to its 
stability or existence’. He distinguishes two types of co-optation, formal 
and informal: formal co-optation entails shared public responsibility for 
authoritative decisions but no actual influence in decision-making, 
whereas informal co-optation entails the converse, sharing in decision- 
making but not public responsibility for the decisions.1 Selznick’s dis- 
tinction between formal and informal co-optation is misleading be- 
cause accountability for and involvement in decision-making are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. It also is confusing because it suggests 
that formal and informal processes associated with co-optation are 
mutually exclusive. Yet Selznick himself notes that they are not. He 
rightly points out a fundamental contradiction inherent in formal 
co-optation: lest groups with public access to power take advantage of 
their position to encroach upon the actual arena of decision-making, 
informal controls must operate.2? Moreover, in analyses of organization 
‘informal’ generally refers to non-sanctioned, non-prescribed relations 
that are unintended by those responsible for the organization, relations 
arising despite or because of the formal organization structure. How- 
ever, since the exercising of power may be anticipated and indeed en- 
couraged but deliberately concealed in order to avert the repercussions 
which public recognition might generate, it is more useful to distinguish 
between covert and overt institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
access to power than between covert and overt formal and informal 
power. Individuals or groups without institutionalized access to power 
may on occasion exercise power. They may also articulate their 
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interests and periodically influence decision-makers, but their ability 
to do so is neither guaranteed nor predictable. Conversely, individuals 
or groups with institutionalized access to power on occasion may not 
exercise power. Yet their abstention, especially if it is deliberate, in 
itself reflects a form of power since they can, if they choose, employ the 
power. 

Finally, while Selznick refers to ‘incorporation’ and ‘corporation’,® 
in his discussion of co-optation, incorporation is best kept analytically 
distinct, with co-optation referring to individual and incorporation to 
group processes. Co-optation and incorporation need not occur coter- 
minously, and if they do, they may take different forms: one may be 
covert while the other overt. 

Selznick’s failure to distinguish between the individual and group 
processes reflects the systemic bias of his conceptualization. He views 
organizational behaviour in terms of organizational responses to 
organizational ‘needs’4 and implies that leaders put group above in- 
dividual interests. He sees co-optation, even by definition, as being 
associated with organizational weakness—a ‘survival’ mechanism 
whereby an organization comes to terms with forces in its institutional 
environment. He fails to emphasize that co-optation and incorporation 
may serve other organizational ends, or individual ends quite in- 
dependent of organizational ones. Why might not leaders co-opt in- 
dividuals or incorporate groups because they believe that they can 
thereby extend their personal range of influence and control? Because 
leaders assume posts as organization heads with their own sets of 
interests, as Selznick himself recognizes,5 and because they are subject 
to multiple influences through other present and previous affiliations 
of theirs, they may, if they can, use the posts to serve their own ends. 
The distinction between individual co-optation and group incorporation 
provides a theoretical basis for understanding these potentially con- 
flicting tendencies, including the conditions which give rise to them 
and the effects they have. 


METHODOLOGY 


The empirical analysis below, which illustrates co-optative processes 
and their effects, focuses on organizational relations in (1) a centre city 
slum, with a history antedating the Conquest; (2) a now-legalized 
squatter settlement formed by an organized land invasion in 1954; and 
(3) a low-cost government-subsidized housing development which 
opened in 1964 in Mexico City. The three areas were purposively 
selected to represent different kinds of lower class residential settlements, 
in order to ascertain whether organizations and their effects differ in 
contrasting types of dwelling environs housing urban poor. 

The data derive from a multi-method study I did in 1967-8 in the 
three areas. Statements about leaders and group activities are based 
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on ‘semi-structured’ interviews with heads of all locally operating 
formally chartered groups and agencies,§ participant-observations, and 
* written documents. The leaders were located by visiting all visible local 
political, administrative, social, economic and religious agencies and 
organizational headquarters, asking those in charge of the operations 
the names and addresses of other agencies, institutions and organizations 
in the areas, speaking with the persons in charge of the places so named 
and asking them, in turn, the same question.’ I continued this pro- 
cedure until I learned of no new groups. In the case of divisions of 
city-wide and national groups I interviewed not only the heads of the 
local affiliations but also the non-local persons to whom they formally 
were responsible in their organizational hierarchy, since they too 
shaped relations within the communities. 
< The positional leaders interviewed included all parish priests (7); 
~ all leaders of parish-wide lay groups (4) ; all local ministers (9) ; directors 
of all local parochial schools and church-linked hospitals (3); non- 
resident religious personnel who worked locally (4); administrators of 
government-run facilities, i.e., directors of at least one shift of all 
` public primary and secondary schools (20), all medical and other 
social service agencies (6), all sports facilities (6), and all markets (10); 
- all subdelegados (the highest ranking local functionaries of the territorial- 
based organization of the municipal government) (4), and their non- 
local hierarchicalsuperior ; the administrator of the housing development; 
personnel in government agencies concerned with the areas, e.g. the 
. agencies which designed the housing development and handled problems 
in the squatter settlement relating to legalization of land claims and 
-< provisions of basic social services; six of the ten highest level local repre- 
sentatives of political parties; all persons in charge of territorial-based 
‘ politically affiliated social groups (2); local union representatives of 
market vendors (10 of 15); and all formally organized nominally 
` autonomous social groups (3). 

I supplemented and cross-checked information I obtained through 
these interviews both with observations I made in the communities, 
including at local group meetings held during the time I did my field 
research, and with information from newspapers, government files, and 
group documents. The documents included formal statutes of groups; 
letters of correspondence between local individuals and groups on the 

yone hand, and district, city-wide and national political government 
agencies on the other; and records kept by local groups.8 


FORMAL GO-OPTATION AND INCORPORATION 


In the three areas there were over two dozen locally operating formal 
groups. Most of them were either formally incorporated into national 
_ P.R.I. or government-affiliated organizations or exposed to P.R.I. and 


~ government influence through heads of the groups who overtly or 
E 
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covertly had ties with such national organizations.? The local groups 
included territorial-based divisions of political parties, party-affiliated 


groups, and the government’s administrative apparatus; economic ` 


associations; athletic and other social associations. 

Local groups initially addressed themselves to local problems. 
Since the problems residents of each area had differed somewhat, 
divisions of the same parent organization at first did not necessarily 
concern themselves with the same sets of issues. In this respect the 
organizations adapted to members’ interests. 

Independently of the specific conditions which initially led to the 
formation of most of the groups, the groups came to claim a common 
and general concern about the welfare of members. For example, 
while the first groups in the squatter settlement began as loosely 


a 


structured ‘followings’ around particular leaders who attended to , 
the problems residents had securing legal title to their illegally held ~ 


land and basic social and urban services, the heads of these groups 
presently proclaimed a general commitment to the moral, social and 
economic defense of residents, and boast complex organizational 
structures. 

When originally affiliating with national P.R.I. and government 
groups members received a variety of benefits they coveted, including 
schools, roads, pavement, markets and public transportation. In 
the squatter settlement they thereby also secured property rights. 
Occasionally the local divisions also successfully convinced government 
authorities to replace corrupt, exploitative hierarchically appointed 
leaders.10 However, their ability to secure goods and services in most 


instances proved to be limited and short-lived, even when they were - 


still in need. In particular, school and medical facilities in the areas 
remained inadequate: for example, over 2,000 children in the squatter 
settlement were unable to be schooled. Moreover, the group members 
did not pressure for a wide array of benefits they could use. Above all, 
they never collectively pressured for income subsidies or other benefits 
which would have improved their socio-economic standing at the 
expense of wealthy Mexicans. Also, even though they at times had 
unpopular functionaries removed from office, they had no way of 
preventing their successors from abusing them too. Their restricted 
organizational effectiveness stemmed mainly from the fact that they 
had no institutionalized authoritative power or budgetary discretion. 
They were dependent on their capacity to convince decision-makers, 
with no guarantee that their interests would be protected. 
Congressmen were among the only popularly elected politicos with 
official institutionalized power. Yet even they did not exercise their 
authority mainly in the interests of residents. They did not view their 
main task as one of representing constituent interests in the legislature, 
as evidenced by the way they divided their time, defined their respon- 


sibilities, and voted in Congress. Nonetheless, they did not entirely 
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ignore their electoral constituents as they extra-officially solicited 
government agencies for community facilities and helped some resi- 


< dents secure jobs. Furthermore, their district headquarters offered such 


services as medical care and classes in sewing, homemaking and typing 
which residents, if they so chose, could make use of. 

Through groups with and without intitutionalized access to power 
demands afid- constraints were placed on residents to the extent that 
rank-and-file group participation changed. After affiliating with 
national groups, associations which once had highly active memberships 
became largely inactive, and members increasingly came to deal with 
their group leaders on an individual basis about individual problems 
rather than collectively about common concerns. Moreover, those who 
continued to partake in group sponsored activities generally did so in 
return for or in anticipation of favours from the group leaders. Such 
opportunistic participation thereby reflected administrative involve- 
ment,14 not civic concern. In the very process of affiliating with P.R.I. 
and the government and periodically participating in civic and political 
activities though, residents helped legitimate the regime and extend the 
government’s administrative apparatus to new areas. 

Incorporation into national groups with popular objectives served as 
an instrument of social and political cantrol because the local divisions 
consequently were ‘demobilized’,12 made to impose reduced demands 
on the regime, and grateful to P.R.I. and the government for the benefits 
they secured. However, independently of such participatory constraints, 
when members of any group secured the benefits which initially in- 
duced them to join, or when they became completely disillusioned 
with the unfulfilled promises of their leaders, they also lost interest in 
the groups. Although occasionally participation ‘remobilized’ when 
non-local functionaries allowed local functionaries to mediate specific 
concerns of residents, e.g., housing rights, the leaders used the oppor- 
tunity to extend political-administrative order by involving persons 
interested in the issue at hand in civic festivities. 

Moreover, social groups which did not formally affiliate with national 
institutions were subject to political-administrative constraints. Al- 
though these groups, unlike P.R.I. and government affiliated groups, 
technically had authoritative power, because their constituents were 
poor they had limited financial resources with which to satisfy mem- 
bers’ concerns. Therefore, their leaders sought help from politicos and 
in so doing were subject to socio-political controls. In addition, leaders 
of these groups, either because they individually formally affiliated with 
P.R.I. or government-linked groups or because they anticipated 
political patronage, organized their groups comparably to those which 
were formally incorporated. They introduced hierarchical, territorial- 
based organizations, with representatives on each block, urged members 
to attend civic and political manifestations, and spoke of political- 
administrative concerns at their group meetings. Thus, when the head 
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of a Church-initiated social group privately affiliated with a P.R.I.- 
linked association, he began to give political and civic matters high 
priority in his own association. He subsequently reported regularly on 
the activities of the P.R.I. group and allowed the leader of the P.R.I. 
group to selfishly monopolize a number of rallies the social group 
organized. As a result, the group was diverted from its original social 


and economic and deliberately non-political objectives. Similarly, the . 
head of a large, formally autonomous soccer league in the centre city ' 


area allowed P.R.I. to offer social services at the group’s headquarters, 
required members to partake in civic celebrations, and organized his 


group by blocks, as P.R.I. did, so that, as he phrased it, he would be ` 


ready should the Party call on him. 

Clearly, residents’ inability to secure many benefits from the govern- 
ment or to improve their socio-economic standing relative to other 
classes stem not from any ‘organizational incapacity’ or ‘political in- 


competence’, as some commentators on Mexico claim.13 Nor does their 


inability stem from affiliation with groups lacking a professed concern 
with their social welfare, or from their failure to work through legitimate 
channels. Their organized efforts met with limited success because their 
groups rarely entitled them to institutionalized access to power and 
because affiliation with P.R.I. and government-linked groups weakened 
their organizational effectiveness. Covert as well as overt co-optation 
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left local groups without substantive power, anticipated co-optation had ` 


the same effect as actual co-optation, and co-optation and incorporation 
served regulatory and legitimating, not ‘aggregative’, functions. How- 
ever, only when groups were formally incorporated into the national 
political-administrative apparatus did their very existence serve to 
legitimate the regime. In general, their organizational effectiveness was 
hampered by informal as well as formal processes, to the extent that 
they came to manifest some of the characteristics of the so-called 
‘culture of poverty’. However, while residents for the most part became 
apathetic, many were not always that way. The change came about 
when local groups, or leaders of local groups, established “extra’-local 
ties and when relations within the groups, in turn, were routinized, for 
informal pressures operating in the society at large consequently 
affected relations locally. 


INFORMAL PROCESSES CONSTRICTING THE POLITICAL POWER 
OF ORGANIZED RESIDENTS 


Since formal power potentially serves as a basis of effective power, 
co-optation and incorporation alone do not account for the limited 


political effectiveness of organized residents. The ‘in-depth’ study . 


suggests the following additional hypothesis: when inter- and intra- 
group relations are hierarchically structured, when class biases dis- 
criminate against the poor, when the government monopolizes the use 
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of force, poor people cannot readily use formal power mainly for their 

own ends. 

k- The hierarchical way in which politicos were appointed and removed 
from office and the hierarchical channels through which urban and 
community services were obtained limited residents’ ability to use local 

. groups to advance their own interests. These conditions constrained 

^ leaders to conform with ‘rules of the game’ that they themselves did not 

3 establish. They felt that they otherwise could not advance politically or 

x secure benefits for their constituents. The prospects of removal from 

' office also compelled local subordinates to conform with the expecta- 
\ tions, or perceived expectations, of higher ranking functionaries. Thus, 
7 ‘appropriate’ local concerns were delimited and heads of local groups 

were encouraged to be subservient, although they were not necessarily 

“rewarded upon being so. As an illustration, a politically ambitious head 
of a local division of a government agency complained, “If you do more 
than your boss you’re in real trouble.’ 

Furthermore, those in charge of local groups could not readily con- 

P solidate power within the ranks of their branch affiliations because they 

* were periodically reassigned or removed from office. This kept most 

N local officeholders from becomirig entrenched in local interests. In this 

®\ conjunction, one market administrator explained to me that the head 

° of the Division of Markets regularly reassigned administrators to differ- 
ent markets so that ‘no administrator gets entrenched in local “poli- 
tics” to the extent that he becomes subservient to local interests and 

s fails to fulfil his obligations’. As this case suggests, higher-ranking 
functionaries may periodically replace low-level functionaries because 

m they are concerned with the effectiveness of their particular group, not 

l because they wish to manipulate and exploit local residents. But 

p` irrespective of intent, such actions do serve to restrict residents’ ability 

to use existing groups mainly for their own ends. 

In addition, the hierarchical promotion system drained the local areas 
of their best-trained leaders, and constraints imposed on local leaders 
to partake in activities outside the local communities, in order to secure 
or maintain the support of higher-ranking functionaries, deprived 
residents of the personnel most capable of defending their interests. 
Thus, during the last election the leading politicos engaged almost 
" exclusively in political activities in other electoral districts. Again, in so 
x- doing, higher-ranking functionaries did not deliberately attempt to 
undermine the organizational effectiveness of the local communities 

_but their own opportunistic concerns had such an effect. 

The hierarchical system also prevents groups from organizing 
‘horizontally’. At times local groups were isolated from, and in competi- 
*} tion with, other divisions of their same parent organization. In the case 
“ of unions, local divisions were not all incorporated into the same 
x sector of P.R.I. Since benefits were allocated to party sectors and groups 
within each sector separately and unequally, the unionized workers 
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did not share a common fate, even though they were affiliated with thes” 
same party. Furthermore, the hierarchical structure of groups served 
to divide worker’s loyalty within occupational groups, and informal A 
constraints exposed rank-and-file members to non-local, non-economic ! 
Party and government influence. In response to commands from j 
regional union officers local leaders encouraged workers to participate l 
in civic and Party rallies and vote for P.R.I., but to be otherwise 1 
politically acquiescent. 

Independently of the hierarchical structure of political and admini- 
strative groups, class biases which informally operated in the society 
at large permeated relations within the three areas, constricting the # 
political effectiveness of local groups. Access to local leadership posts,“ 
opportunities for political advancement, and the ability of local 
groups to secure benefits for members—particularly once relations `s 
within the groups were routinized—depended more on the socio- 3 
economic status of group members and leaders than on the grass-roots ¢# 
structure and formal objectives of the national groups. i 

While local functionaries were not the local economic élite, they! 
tended to be disproportionately recruited from the most economically - ` 
successful resident populations, and increasingly so over the years. 
Furthermore, local leaders’ prospects of political mobility became pro- 
gressively limited by their class standing. Leaders of humble class 
origin stood the greatest chance of promotion when members of their 
groups were highly mobilized, which rarely occurred once national 
political and administrative institutions established local divisions and -~ 
relations within the areas were routinized. 

Although the functionaries might have served the interests of resident 4 
poor even when they themselves were not of low socio-economic status, ‘| 
because those working locally were primarily interested in their own } 
advancement they tended to be hierarchically rather than community- * 
oriented. Local leaders rarely collaborated to promote programmes for 
the benefit of residents. In fact, the leaders had much more contact 
with persons of higher rank in their own organizations, outside the 
local communities, than they had with one another. § 

Not merely the leaders but ‘common’ residents as well were re- ’ 
warded by the government inversely to their economic need, once / 
they ceased being highly ‘mobilized’. Residents of the housing develop- ; 
ment, the most middle class of the three areas, were most successful in j= 
getting social services from the administration, even though they always 4 
had the best facilities. Moreover, within the development the sections ¥ 
with the largest proportion of middle class residents and middle class ; 
leaders were the beneficiaries of the most government assistance. 
Their effectiveness stemmed not from specific formal group affiliations 
which they alone had, for local divisions of the same P.R.I. and 
government-affiliated groups in the other two areas were not equally ` 
successful in securing assistance from non-local authorities. Rather, Č 
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+ “their good fortune derived both from higher-ranking non-local func- 
_ tionaries favouring their middle class subordinate staff and the middle 
< Class interests they ‘represented’ and from local middle class function- 
` aries generally having the best contacts with non-local personnel who 
could help them.14 

The personal manner in which politicos were appointed and removed 
from office, goods and services distributed, and local demands and 
conflicts articulated and resolved further limited residents’ ability to 
use local groups to serve their own ends. The groups operated in a 
highly personalized manner because the structure of power induced 
politicians to act accordingly. This structurally-induced personalismo 
made residents—particularly in the two newer areas—feel dependent 
on and indebted to the government for material benefits, including 
3, land and pavement for which they actually paid. The benefits generally 
Pavers personally ‘given’ to them by high-ranking functionaries at public 
- rallies. 
| Moreover, in the very process of securing personal ‘favours’ from the 
government the collective effectiveness of residents, seemingly para- 
doxically, weakened. Particularly when legalizing illegal land claims 
local functionaries collaborated with non-local functionaries to 
establish social order and routinize local organizational life in a section 
Ë of the city where community relations initially were not institutionalized. 
For such reasons, the allocation of goods and services, in effect, serves 
as a regulating mechanism. 

In addition, local leaders reported that they were instructed by 
| higher-ranking functionaries to personally request, not demand, goods 
and services and to petition for benefits either individually or in small 
` groups, not en masse. Thus, whereas leaders in the squatter settlement 

initially mobilized large ‘followings’, they now go to government 
_ Offices alone or in small delegations. In so doing residents, in effect, put 

less pressure on the government to provide benefits. 

Furthermore, because politics is personalized, conflict is also. When 
~ residents’ expectations were not fulfilled they blamed individuals, and 
.competition for political and economic spoils pitted local leaders 
, against each other. The hierarchical system of appointments induced 
the various leaders to compete for local followings and influence, even 
when the groups they headed were ultimately affiliated with the same 
parent institution and when the groups concerned themselves with the 
Same sets of issues. Such petty jealousies, in turn, weakened the poten- 
tial collective strength of local inhabitants because divisions thereby 
were generated between different local leaders and their respective 
" constituents. These divisions directed residents’ energies inward toward 

local personalities rather than outward toward those institutions which 

ultimately were responsible for the conditions giving rise to local 

conflicts and which commanded resources whereby their level of 

pene could be improved. Furthermore, by personalizing conflict 
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residents never criticized political and administrative institutions in 
ways that could have helped undermine the legitimacy of the inegali- 
tarian social order. 


` eer 


Any political power which residents might have enjoyed through ` 


collective organization was further weakened by the sheer multiplicity 


of groups operating locally. This multiplicity was a by-product of the’ 


fact that numerous vertically structured groups operated nationally in 
affiliation with P.R.I. and the government,}® and that higher-ranking 
functionaries tacitly supported the array of groups by periodically 
distributing gifts to different associations, by attending local group 
meetings, and by seeking collaboration from the groups in civic events. 

However, at the same time that the government encouraged groups 
and allocated certain goods and services to constituents it in fact regu- 
lated residents. Since all groups were required to be officially registered 


intervene in local groups, the very existence of the laws and the govern- 
ment’s monopoly of the legitimate use of force probably inhibited 
residents from forming groups and engaging in activities which might 


be officially condemned. Moreover, the laws served as a useful device | 
by which controversial local leaders were repressed, even when they” 


espoused . the same objectives and concerns as leaders of officially 
recognized groups. Yet incidences of violent government repression 
were rare. Co-optation and informal constraints generally effectively 
induced conformity. 
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and the law of ‘social dissolution’ gave the administration the right'to ” 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS INDUCING LEADERSHIP CO-OPTATION’ l 
I 


AND INCORPORATION 


While it now is clear why grass-roots organizations with popular . 


ideologies|may serve to regulate lower class rank-and-file members, it 
is not yet clear why resident poor affiliate with organizations which 
precipitate such effects. The situation within the three areas suggests 
that leaders are prompted to establish co-optative incorporative ties 
with national political and administrative groups, even when they do 
not in the process gain institutionalized access to power, if they have the 
opportunity and feel such ties are personally expedient. The situatior 
within the areas also suggests that the same combination of forcé 
largely influences whether the ties established are overt or covert, 
individual or collective. While leaders act in accordance with their owr 
selfish interests, their involvements are constrained by formal and 
informal pressures operating within their groups and the society at 
large. : 


3 


The regulatory impact that the informal constraints, co-optation, 


and incorporation had were nôt inevitable by-products of organization ' 


‘needs’. Selznick incorrectly states that co-optation necessarily entails 
absorbing new elements into the leadership or policy determining 
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structure of an organization as a means of averting threats to its stability 
or existence. Rather, the restrictive impact the groups had largely 
reflected the personal concerns of the group leaders and the range of 
opportunities within which the leaders could effectively use the groups 
for their own ends. 

My personal discussions with local leaders and my observations of 
local activities suggest that the leaders of groups symbolically co-opted 
other group leaders or incorporated entire groups and, in turn, were 
co-opted and incorporated by others mainly for opportunistic reasons— 
not because of shared ideological commitments, or organizational 
‘needs’. Viewed from the local level, contrary to Selznick, co-optation 
and incorporation occurred not because organizations were threatened, 
but because those in command posts perceived either real or imagined 
challenges to their claims to leadership, or means by which to improve 
their material wealth and extend their sphere of influence. Rank-and- 
file members generally gained some benefits in the process, particularly 
in the ‘short run’, but the leaders above all were guided by personal 
desires to secure political and economic spoils. 

Local leaders generally were induced to establish overt institutional 
ties with national political-administrative groups because they thereby 
felt, in view of the hierarchical, centralized nature of the regime, both 

~ that their own prospects of political and economic mobility would be 
enhanced and that the prospects of securing social and urban services 
for constituents would be greatest. They did not by choice establish 
ties which left them without institutional access to decision-making. 
" Rather, they perceived no viable alternative. 
On occasion, however, local leaders deliberately established covert 
rather than overt ties: when they felt their constituents or potential 
. constituents were antagonistic to the idea of being directly associated 
with the government or P.R.I. For example, the politically ambitious 
head of the large soccer league in the centre city area never formally 
affiliated with a national government or P.R.I. group because members 
of his group felt they would be compromised if they had such affiliation. 
Yet, as he admitted to me, because of his own political ambitions he 
\ collaborated with political ‘and government functionaries, and ran his 
group in ways which he felt would please those functionaries. Aware 
ythat prior leaders of the league and prominent local athletes in the past 
had been awarded posts in P.R.I. and the government, he hoped to 
secure political patronage on the basis of his organization. Similarly, 
the head of the Church-sponsored social group in the housing develop- 
ment who privately affiliated with a P.R.I.-affiliated group informed 
me that he never allowed his group to be formally associated with a 
P.R.I. or government-affiliated group because he thought he would be 
forced to resign if he did. Yet he deliberately affiliated with the P.R.I.- 
inked group individually, as he felt he could thereby secure the neces- 
iry material assistance to maintain the support of his constituents. 
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The higher-ranking non-local functionaries with whom I spoke told : 
me that they formally co-opted local leaders and formally incorporated , 
local groups as branch affiliations of their organizations because they... 
felt that still higher-ranking functionaries would be impressed by the’. 
increased size of their following and by their ability to establish social: 4 
and political order in the areas. In turn, they felt that their chances of 
promotion would be increased. Since they themselves did not have 
institutionalized decision-making power they neither wanted nor were 
able to extend institutionalized power to local leaders or groups. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


oy 


The empirical analysis shows that organization may contribute to the 
persistence of poverty and inequality when organized poor are co-" 
opted into groups which both reinforce and extend the legitimacy of a 
regime and provide no institutionalized access to power.!6 Under such 
circumstances organizations serve regulatory ‘functions’, even when not 
formed with this end in view and when other-than-poor do not de- 
liberately manipulate group members with this end in view. Neither 
the ‘mass-base’ of the groups nor the ‘popular’ ideology which the 
groups propagate offset the effects of formal and informal constraints. 
The constraints-derive both from forces fundamental to organizations 4 
and from forces in the society in which the organizations are embedded. 4 

Co-optation and incorporation primarily arose not because organiza- { 
tions per se had to come to terms with forces in their environment nor 4 
because the regime, with its revolutionary nomenclature, was above all~ 
committed to serving the poor. Rather, they were responses to an 
‘opportunity structure’ which induced leaders, largely for opportunistic 
reasons, to affiliate with national political and administrative groups, , 
either individually or together with other members of their groups. ` 
The ‘popular’ or ‘grass-roots’ doctrine and organization facilitated A 
acceptance of the ‘official’ party and the government and enabled 
the government to stand as the champion of local residents, while the 
co-optative processes enhanced the stability of the regime. 

In so doing, local organizations contributed to the formal demo- 
cratization of the society, for through them residents were transformed 
from an ‘unreliable’ citizenry into an ‘accessible’ public. Yet the locally 
operating groups were more democratic in theory than in practice, as 
they gave residents access to the public symbols of power but only 
limited, informal and indirect access to government resources and~ 
decision making. 

Nonetheless, co-optation did result in a certain commitment by the 
government to divert occasional resources to local residents. Because 
of collective efforts and persevering leaders residents now enjoy 
number of social and urban facilities and property rights which they 
otherwise might not. However, they secured most when they initially 
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were least acquiescent but not antagonistic toward the government— 
when they were organized informally and miost ‘mobilized’. Moreover, 
they actually paid for many of the urban services they ostensibly 
secured through organization. 

Although the observed close intermeshing of a single party with a 
government may be more probable in a so-called ‘one party’ system, 
political and administrative co-optation also may constrain lower and 
working classes in ‘competitive party’ systems. However, in the latter 
type of society co-optation is more apt to be covert due to public con- 
cern with group autonomy. Thus, while beyond the scope of this study, 
in the U.S. union leaders are covertly co-opted both by the government 
and by political parties (especially by the Democrats).and, rank-and- 

` file members, accordingly, are subject to political and administrative 
pressures. 

Thus, the reconceptualization of co-optation and elucidation of pro- 
cesses which serve both as instruments of power and regulation provide 
a useful framework for i improving our understanding of organizations 


' and social inequality. 


Susan E. Eckstein, B.A., PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Boston University 
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A paradox of social order 


The degree to which a society is Leviathan-like, that is, has a more 
ordered state of affairs than Hobbes’ ‘state of nature’, is difficult to 
explain. Whether the development of affairs at any time is in one 
direction or another, or whether the state of affairs in one society ex- 
hibits more order than in another, is equally difficult to explain. 

An earlier paper! by the present author was sceptical of the possi- 
bility of formulating in an operationally useful way two common con- 
cepts of sociological theory which had been supposed to rest on a 
societal ordering of persons or certain attributes of persons: occupational 
prestige and social status. The grounds for scepticism were that it was 
meaningless to aggregate the subjective orderings mapped on a domain 
of individuals or things, by different persons. Support for this claim was 
invoked from the practice of economists. A more recent paper? in this 
Journal, however, has gone over some of the same material as the 
paper referred to above, but without reference to the error of aggrega- 
tion, or economists’ discussion of it, and, as a consequence, has repeated 
the error.? It has also been repeated by Messrs Goldthorpe and Hope 
in their recent study of the social grading of occupations. 

The particular issue here is a general one for the social sciences, and 
especially relevant to at least one paradigm in sociology. The purpose 
of the present note, therefore, is very briefly to indicate (i) the precise 
nature of the problem of societal ordering, and (ii), with reference to 
one functionalist ‘source’, that the problem is not accommodated by the 
paradigm outlined there. Whether other paradigms, for example, 
Marxist ones, are any more successful is not discussed. 

The nature of the problem of societal ordering for sociology can best 
be explained by adapting a well-known simple example. Let A, B and 
C be three different things to be ordered by a certain criterion, and let 
1, 2 and 3 be three different persons. The things to be ordered can be 
anything whatever but from the stand-point of sociology let each one 
be, say, the prestige of a different occupation, it being supposed that 
there already is available an operational definition of the prestige of 
an occupation. Then suppose individual 1 orders B before C, B before 
A, and C before A, individual 2 orders G before A, G before B, and A 
before B, and individual 3 orders A before B, A before C, and B before 
C. Each individual’s ordering is coherent and a majority orders A be- 
fore B and B before C. However, a majority also orders C before A. 
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Therefore, since the community or class of individuals 1, 2 and 3 has 
an incoherent ordering of the prestige of occupations A, B and G, it 
would appear to be false to suppose that there is such a thing as a 
‘prestige order’ of occupations for that community, notwithstanding 
that each individual has one.5 Furthermore, it would appear to be 
false to suppose that there is such a thing as a ‘consensus’ among the 
three members as to the community’s ‘value orientation’ with respect 
to the ‘prestige order’ of occupations. A consensus, we shall say, im- 
plies a coherent societal ordering, voluntarily established by the com- 
munity or class of individuals concerned and neither imposed nor 
dictated on them.® 

The practical relevance of these matters to current controversy in 
sociology can be explained with the aid of a single reference, say, The 
System of Modern Societies by Talcott Parsons, and the following succes- 
sion of quotations from it: 


We define society as the type of social system characterized by the 
highest level of self-sufficiency relative to its environments, including 
other social systems.? 


A society can be self-sufficient only in so far as it is generally able 
to ‘count on’ its members’ performances to contribute adequately 
to societal functioning. 


The integration of members into a society involves the zone of 
interpenetration between the social and personality systems. 


At the social level, the institutionalized patterns of value are 
‘collective representations’ that define the desirable types of social 
system. 


It is the members’ consensus on value orientation with respect to 
their own society, then, that defines the institutionalization of value 
patterns. Consensus in this respect is certainly a matter of degree. 
Hence self-sufficiency in this context concerns the degree to which the 
institutions of a society have been legitimized by the consensual value 
commitments of its members.’ 


Parsons’ idealization distinguishes societies on a spectrum of the 
degree of consensual value commitments of their members.? What does 
he mean? 

A possible interpretation can be explained by an elaboration of the 
example of incoherent ordering above. Let there be three mutually 
exclusive sets of things, to wit A, B and C, D, E and E, and G, H and I, 
and let us suppose that the community of individuals 1, 2 and 3 has a 
coherent ordering of A, B and C, and incoherent orderings of D, E and 
F, and G, H and I. Then Parsons would claim that that community is 
less ‘self sufficient’ than another community (with individuals 4, 5 and 
6) which has two or three sets of coherent orderings as against, respec- 
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‘tively, only one or no incoherent orderings. In other words, the insti- 
tutions of the first community have a lesser degree of ‘legitimacy’, or, 
with reference to our opening remarks, the first community is closer to 
Hobbes’ ‘state of nature’ than is the second. 

This interpretation is favourable to the paradigm until a question 
is raised concerning the conditions which will guarantee that for any 
particular set of things (A, B, C), a collection of two or more individuals 
can establish a coherent ordering. Arrow has investigated a similar 
problem in economics,!° where the conditions at issue are those 
necessary to establish a ‘social welfare function’, the analogue in the 
present discussion being, for example, an ‘occupational prestige function’, 
that is, a coherent societal ordering of occupations according to their 
prestige. Arrow establishes two constraints ona function thus described— 
(i) positive association of societal and individual values,!! and (ii) in- 
dependence of irrelevant alternatives!2—and demonstrates that a 
coherent societal ordering which satisfies these constraints ‘must be 
either imposed or dictatorial.’15 

The paradox, therefore, for Parsons’ paradigm is that a societal 
ordering function which satisfies the notion of ‘consensus’ and Arrow’s 
two constraints must be either imposed or dictatorial, which is a con- 


tradiction. 


Notes 


I. John A. Smyth, ‘Utility and the 
Social Order: the Axiological Problem 
in Sociology’, Brit. F. Sociol. vol. 22, no. 4 
(December 1971). 

2. Nico Stehr, ‘Consensus and Dis- 
sensus in Occupational Prestige’, Brit. 7. 
Sociol. vol. 25, no. 4 (December 1974). 

3. Notwithstanding that the author’s 
repetition of it takes a slightly different 
form from that indicated in Smyth, op. cit. 

4. John H. Goldthorpe and Keith 
Hope, The Social Grading of Occupations: 
a New Approach and Scale, Oxford, Claren- 
don, 1974. j 

5. In this connection Mr. Stehr dis- 
penses with the transitivity conditions for 
coherence, This is legitimate only if the 
error of aggregation indicated above is 
denied. However, Stehr might argue 
from a descriptivist standpoint as follows: 
(i) there is a prestige order of occupations, 
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(ii) respondents report what this prestige 
order is, (iii) aggregation of the orders 
reported by the respondents will give a 
fair approximation of the objective order. 
This line of argument, indeed, was used 
by the present author to interpret the 
1947 N.O.R.C. ‘prestige’ scale of occu- 
pations (Smyth, op. cit.), however, with 
the important difference from Stehr that 
it was not a ‘prestige’ order which res- 
pondents were assumed to be reporting 
on, but, rather, an order of occupations 
according to their ‘general standing’. 
Since the latter notion was understood 
by respondents to have an income and 
wealth component some sense could be 
given to the idea of an objective order of 
‘general standing’, that is, an order which 
respondents could observe with varying 
degrees of accuracy and which the 
sociologist can, in principle, establish 
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independently of respondents’ replies 
(e.g. by Internal Revenue Service infor- 
mation on the income actually received 
by people in the occupations in question). 
The difficulty with prestige, in contrast, 
and also with other evaluative notions 
like desirability, functional significance, 
or contribution to human welfare, is that 
there is no objective order of occupations 
on such dimensions, anymore so than 
there is an objective order of, say, 
paintings in the Tate Galley by their 
desirability, functional significance, or 
contribution to human welfare, 

From this standpoint, the belief of 
Messrs. Goldthorpe and Hope, for ex- 
ample, that the scale derived in their 
recent study represents a ‘synthetic 
judgement’ indicative of the ‘general 
desirability’ of occupations (Goldthorpe 
and Hope, op. cit., pp. 11-12), while 
plausible, nevertheless is a mistake. More 
correct is the idea that the scale indicates 
the ‘social standing’ of the occupations. 
However, this interpretation must reduce 
the scale to an operational definition of 
‘social standing’ unless the latter, or 
components of it, can in principle be 
observed by the sociologist independently 
of what samples of the population say it 
is. Yet if a scale of occupations according 
to their ‘social standing’ can, in principle, 
indeed be observed, a question azises as 
to why sociologists do not report it in- 
stead of holding opinion polls on the 
matter, 

6. It might be argued, however, that 
the notion of consensus more properly 
refers not to the outcome of the voting, 
but to the agreement by the community 
or class of individuals in question to abide 
by a certain rule of voting, in this case 
simple majority voting. Yet this argu- 
ment merely starts an infinite regress, for 
it is readily seen that a coherent societal 
ordering of different alternative rules of 
voting does itself presuppose a coherent 
societal ordering of different alternative 
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rules of voting. Thus the paradox in- 
dicated in this paper can be replaced by 
another one. 

7. Talcott Parsons, The System of 
Modern Societies, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice Hall, 1971, p. 8. 

8. Ibid., p. 9. 

g. It is of interest to compare the two 
pages from which these quotations are 
taken with Aristotle’s remarks on the 
nature of the state in chapters 1 and 2 of 
Book I of the Politics. Aristotle’s state also 
is ‘self-sufficient’, and it is a common 
value-orientation (i.e. ‘a shared common 
view’ to what is ‘good and evil, right and 
wrong, just and unjust’) which Aristotle 
claims ‘makes a household or city’. It is 
not clear whether Aristotle’s ‘shared 
common view? means an unanimous 
view. 

10. Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and 
Individual Values (2nd edn), New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1963. 

11. In other words, ‘if one alternative 
rises or remains still in the ordering of 
every individual without any other 
change in those orderings, we expect that 
it rises, or at least does not fall, in the 
social ordering’, ibid., p. 25. 

12. In other words, the social ordering 
of a set of things is independent of the 
orderings by individuals of things not in 
the set. Ibid., p. 26. 

13. By ‘imposed’ Arrow means im- 
posed by an ‘ideal’ of the Platonic realist 
variety. Ibid., pp. 22-5, 29-30. The 
notion of ‘imposed’ here could also in- 
clude Baldamus’ notion of ‘observer- 
induced’. W. Baldamus, ‘Sociological 
Trends’ (review article), Brit. F. Sociol., 
vol. 25, no. 3 (September 1974). In other 
words, the social ordering might be 
understood as an observer (sociologist)- 
induced ideal, and in the present dis- 
cussion it is of no consequence whether 
the ideal is Platonic or Aristotelian (see 
note 9 above). 
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Social dimensions of occult participation: 
the Gnostica study 


In Minneapolis-St Paul, there are two major witchcraft organizations. 
In San Diego, there are at least ten covens and two Cabalistic (ancient, 
traditional, magical) organisations operating. On the basis of observation 
and inside information, a good guess would be that every U.S. city 
with a population over 100,000 has some such occult activity; and 
every metropolitan centre probably has an involvement of between 100 
and 2,000 persons. 

Each September since 1971, witches, astrologers, Eastern mystics, 
palmists, serious magicians, spiritualists, parapsychologists and perhaps 
some Satanists, come from all over the U.S. to attend the Gnostic 
Aquarian Festival. By 1974, the attendance was comparable to that of 
the Midwest Sociological Society meetings. A comparison between the 
1969 and the 1974 Subject Guides to Books in Print reveals that the 
number of books dealing with non-fictional aspects of the occult grew 
from 519 to 2,240 over these years. 

There is no question that interest and participation in the occult arts 
are booming. The major questions which arise are: What is the nature 
of this interest? And, why has the phenomenon been largely neglected 
by social science research ? 


THE PECULIAR NEGLECT OF THE OCCULT 


Current and recent research has been the work of a very few investi- 
gators. Truzzi, Tiryakian, Heenan and Greeley have written speci- 
fically on the occult movement, giving it a sociological treatment, but 
have confined their efforts to theoretical speculations in that no 
- definitive research findings were reported.1 A limited amount of empiri- 
cal inquiry has been carried out using participant observation and case 
study methods.? However, the bits of information received from Kaffer 
and Scheidt cannot support generalizations regarding the many types of 
interest and involvement in the occult throughout the United States. 
Such a neglect certainly has no sociological justification. Hazelrigg, 
making a plea for the pursuit of research on secret societies says, 


Of Simmel’s many insightful essays, one of the most frequently 
overlooked in American Sociology is “The Secret and the Secret 
169 
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Society’. . . the oversight is unfortunate, since the essay contains 
numerous insights. . . the Nine Propositions do illustrate the kinds of 
testable statements that the essay will yield. 


Hazelrigg concludes that, beside the Nine Propositions, other material 
furnished by Simmel provides many possibilities for research and sub- 
sequent theory development regarding secret or esoteric societies.? 

The basis for sociological inquiry into such phenomena is rooted far 
more widely in the discipline’s traditions than the writings of Simmel 
alone. Durkheim argued that to ignore the study of a belief system in a 
society was to fail to understand that society. 


The most barbarous and the most fantastic rites and the strangest 
myths translate some human need, some aspect of life either individ- 
ual or social. The reasons with which the faithful justify them may 
be, and generally are, erroneous; but the true reasons do not cease to 
exist and it is the duty of science to discover them. 


Weber’s view that religious beliefs and practices comprise one major 
focus for the sociological study of behaviour also surely encompasses 
such subjects as the contemporary occult movement. 


The magical and religious forces, and the ethical ideas of duty based 
upon them, have in the past always been among the most important 
formative influences on conduct.’ 


Two reasons suggest themselves as self-evident candidates for 
explaining the failure to build upon such foundations a more sub- 
stantial structure of theory and investigation than the handful of 
inquiries already noted. First the difficulties of such research make one 
an automatic target for even bush league methodologists; second, 
there remains some sense among the majority of (still fairly traditional) 
academic sociologists that much serious study of ‘weirdos’ is probably a 
poor allocation of scarce resources. 

Tiryakian, asserting that the subject of the sociology of esoteric culture 
is an important one for study, considers the methodological difficulties 
inherent in research into secret organizations a challenge to the scien- 
tist. To let discouraging difficulties prevent us from gaining information 
about this growing phenomenon is to pay too high a price for methodo- 
logical perfectionism. 

Greeley has voiced the suspicion that the occult has been excluded 
from sociological research on an ideological basis: 


Although one is tempted to suspect that many sociologists would 
rather like to exclude it, drugs, political protests, even the communes 
are somehow ‘legitimate’ forms of deviance, but astrology, witchcraft 
or diabolism—that is indeed another matter. The characteristic 
reaction of many social scientists when the subject of occultism among 
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their students is brought up is tosuggest that itis a passing phenomenon 
or a fad that will go away. Psychedelia is not a fad, left-wing political 
movements are not fads, communes are generally not dismissed as 
being a fad, but occult behavior can only be explained as a fad. 


THEORY AND METHOD: ASURVEY APPROACH 


Obviously, neglect of a significant subject matter is best countered not 
by labelling but by pushing ahead with research in spite of intrinsic 
and contextual difficulties. This requires addressing problems of both 
theory and method, trying to build on the fragmentary work done to date 
and to add another piece of inquiry in such a way as to clarify the prob- 
lems and contribute to their solution. 

Simmel’s propositions lend themselves to a comparative analysis of 
qualitative categories of organizations.? Tiryakian argues for a more 
complete conceptualization of occult categories.® Truzzi states that he 
is more concerned with the mass character of interest in the occult than 
with the beliefs of the small number of serious adherents.? Heenan 
works out speculatively from some case studies.1° 

If one wished to focus on the phenomenon in terms of psychological 
factors, deviant role definition, and the processes of group formation 
and recruitment in secret or semi-secret activities, then first-hand obser- 
vation and depth interviews with informants would be essential. But, 
these techniques are not adequate for addressing questions concerning 
the extent of this movement, selective involvement in it on the basis of 
categorical characteristics, and common and alternative ideological 
elements among its diverse participants—all important for trying to 
understand what the movement in turn discloses about this society. 
Research to date has not produced data with this wider compass. 
Yet we know that local variations in the occult phenomenon are 
great. The assessment of the sociological nature of the phenomenon 
requires nationwide representation. That is, the nature of the occult 
phenomenon in San Diego is quite different from that in Los Angeles or“ 
Minneapolis or San Francisco. To effectively carry out case study 
procedures dealing with this variety would require a large number of 
trained and involved observers, stationed in various locations, urban 
and rural, over the country. Even then, the difficulties in organizing the 
data in a coherent fashion would be great. (One available but highly 
defective alternative would be to travel, Vance Packard style, to 
several areas, making one night stands and interview a few individuals 
in each, producing predictably incorrect conclusions.) 

So it seemed appropriate to make a mitral thrust in the direction of 
a national sample survey, drawing upon the more ‘ethnometho- 
dological’ insights and information thus far available. (Greeley, for 
example, has been involved with the occult youth movement and has 
' many good ideas of those qualities and characteristics possessed by 
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such individuals. This researcher has spent a number of years in in- 
volvement with astrologers, palmists and spiritualists, and has been 
engaging in participant observation work for the past two years, with 
witches and Cabalists (magicians), furnishing good background for the 
development of an instrument designed to assess characteristics of the 
occult movement.) 

To implement this decision, it was necessary to resolve the problem 
of how to sample from a partially unknown population and to decide, in 
the absence of an established body of theory, what to ask of whatever 
potential respondents could be reached. 


THE POPULATION/SAMPLE CUL-DE-SAC 


With the population defined as either those who are ‘into’ the occult, or 
those who are somewhat interested, the selection of a sampling frame 
encounters many obstacles. Howcan one get a sampling frame composed 
of individuals, distributed over the country, that can be inferred to 
represent parameters of such a parent population? It might be possible 
to sample from the rosters of several organizations. But too many 
occult organisations maintain secrecy about membership. Also, such a 
technique would not allow the representation of individuals not 
affiliated with the organizations. 

While this problem was being pondered, an interesting possibility 
presented itself. A local newspaper ran a feature on Llewellyn Pub- 
lications, a St Paul-based publishing house, that publishes occult- 
related books. The firm also publishes a newspaper, Gnostica, which is 
sent monthly to purchasers of the books, and to subscribers. Obviously, 
there are difficulties with the use of subscribers to such a journal as a 
possible sampling frame. First, all of those receiving the publication 
cannot be assumed to be involved in the occult. The publishing house 
puts out some, books not in the realm of the occult. For example, farmers 
are most likely to buy the book on moon signs, as a planting guide- 
almanac. Also, there is no way of estimating the relative depth of in- 
terest or involvement on the parts of those who order astrology, witch- 
craft or Oriental philosophy books. However, such a category would be ` 
well defined on one parameter of the parent population of those who are 
interested in the occult: most have shown some interest by ordering a 
purchase, information, or subscription to the journal. 

Is this really a way out of the methodological cul-de-sac of standard 
sampling protocols? Very simply, strict adherence to requirements of 
knowing all significant parameters of the population to be sampled 
precludes proceeding with needed inquiry. In this instance, the rel- 
evance of the data collected would rest chiefly on the fact that no other 
such project had as yet been conducted. Nor were the extensive financial 
resources to actualize other possibilities available. 

Any researcher would face difficult decisions in carrying out a 
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nationwide study of an area about which so much remains obscure. 
The choice made was to press ahead, employing survey methods and 


_ sampling from this self-selected known population. As most mailing 


lists cost about $30 per 1,000 names, and Gnostica has a mailing list of 
40,000, the practical tack was somehow to make an exchange of 
commitments. This could work if the researcher had something to 
offer the firm. 

A bargain was struck with the editor of Gnostica to make the findings 


- available to the editor, and with that, the project got under way. A 


sampling of the list produced approximately 800 cases for the initial 
mailing and follow up. 


` THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND QUESTIONS 


3 


i 


} 
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When one has no well developed theory from which to extract hypo- 
theses worthy of testing, and further must work with a sample of un- 
certain quality, she is well advised not to pretend to the type and level 
of analysis associated with ‘scientific conclusions’. What one can do 
with research which is intended to be a stepping-stone to formulation of 
a better theoretical framework and more secure sense of empirical pat- 
terns is to ask questions which can serve that specific purpose. 

The questionnaire included such conventional variables as: sex, age, 
national background, religiosity, respondent’s education, respondent’s 
spouse’s education, respondent’s parents’ education, respondent’s own 
and spouse’s occupation, respondent’s assessment of the most important 
problem facing the country today, church affiliation, alienation items, 
population of respondent’s residential location, region, occult area of 
interest, and occult group affiliation. These could help answer questions 
as to whether or not this was another ‘youth movement’, if it heavily 
involved blue-collar alienated types, urban upper middle-class mystics, 
or rural fundamentalists, and similar fairly obvious inquiries. These if 
clearly answered in this study, would suggest what was worth pursuing 
or setting aside in subsequent investigations. Also included were a series 
of Likert items for which validity and reliability were established in pre- 
tests. 

The alienation items (items 39-40) were taken from Besag. Besag has 
shown alienation to be related to meaninglessness, powerlessness and 
lack of satisfaction. These powerlessness—satisfaction items are described 
as indicating ‘the subjects sense of powerlessness as well as a sense of 
satisfaction with his society and himself within that society’ 1 

Although there were belief scales devised in order to assess degree of 
belief in different areas of the occult, an item was added to measure 
global belief. The item, and its variability with respect to the indepen- 
dent variables, is the subject of the findings to be reported herein. 
The item was: ‘I am interested in the occult because occult forces 


` influence my life.’ 
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PATTERNS AND IMPLICATIONS 


If we assume that the occult movement looks pretty much like the 
respondents in this survey, who is involved and what are they involved 
in? 


Social characteristics and associations 


Two-thirds of the respondents are not affiliated with any group 
Most of those who are members of some organized groupare astrologers, 
but the astrologers account for only 9 per cent of the sample. It appears 
that most of those interested in the occult are not involved in organized 
groups. Besides being asked to identify those groups with which they 
are affiliated, respondents were asked to identify their major areas of 
interest. Astrology and parapsychology account for the largest inter- 
est categories (35 per cent and 18 per cent respectively), with other 
interest, reincarnation, spiritualism, Eastern religions, witchcraft- 
sorcery and palmistry in declining order. There were no respondents 
who gave Satanism as an interest. 

Nearly two-thirds of the group are female, but Table 1 shows that 
women are not more likely than men to agree with item 37. The group 
is generally a young one. About half are aged 35 and under. The mean 
age is 35 years. The ethnic backgrounds of the group are 80 per cent 
Northern and Central European (including English, Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh). 

As for belief in God, 44 per cent say they strongly believe. Over 80 
per cent believe in God at least in some degree. Only 1 per cent say 
they definitely do not believe. Thus, the group does not appear to be 
irreligious, but one quite dissimilar to Stark’s and Glock’s sample, . 
where over 70 per cent strongly believe in God.!2 There may be some 
problems with these interpretations, however, as a substantial number of 
individuals said none of the options represented what they believe; 
indicating that they object to the term ‘God’. That is, the term used on 
the questionnaire may be indefinite or obtuse for some persons in that 
they might not want to refer to a Hebrew or Christian God. The fact that — 
the correlation between religiosity and belief in the occult is very 
low (Table 1), at least suggests the possibility that an item asking the 
respondent to evaluate his or her conception of God is not a good . 
formulation for this type of population. However, other measures of 
religiosity run into much the same trouble. Frequency of church attend- 
ance, and ‘How religious are you?’ are predicated on the assumption 
that the religiosity is of a conventional kind.13 

This group is definitely not representative of the U.S. population, as 
far as educational and occupational background is concerned. Only 
13 per cent had obtained less than a high school education, while 63 
per cent had at least some college work. Of the fathers of the individuals - 
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in the sample, nearly half had less than a high school education; 
(contrasted with 13 per cent of the children, above.), Only one-third of 
the fathers had at least some college; contrasted with 63 per cent of the 
children, above. It appears that those members of the sample are excep- 
tionally upwardly mobile. 

Of the sample’s occupational tendencies, 40 per cent are persons with 
professional and/or managerial jobs; contrasted with about 10-15 per 
cent in the nation as a whole.14 Table I indicates that there were no 
associations between measures of social class and belief. Even though 
the sample is skewed upward in social class distribution, this fact does 
not influence the variability of belief in the influence of occult forces. 

When asked to specify their religion, one-third of the respondents 
checked the ‘no affiliation’ category. This finding contrasts with the 
Stark and Glock finding of 2-3 per cent and it does seem high, parti- 
cularly since respondents were given the choice of specifying ‘other’.15 

Twenty-five per cent of the sample chose the ‘other’ category. 
Of those who identified their religion most were spiritualists (for whom 
there was a category under the occult group affiliation) and some were 
Neo-Pagans. A number of these ‘others’ gave their religion as ‘my own’, 
which of course implies they do not associate themselves with institu- 
tional religion. From these indications the best decision seems to be to 
regard the ‘others’ as associated with non-institutional or counter- 
cultural belief systems. 

Over go per cent of the respondents live in an area or town of 10,000 
or less population; over half live in area of 50,000 or fewer. Only 
14 per cent live in a large metropolitan area. The sample is biased to- 
ward the West with two-thirds of the respondents residing in the West- 
ern and Midwestern part of the United States. About 18 per cent and 
14 per cent respectively, live in the Eastern and Southern sectors. This 
is simply a reflection of the fact that Gnostica’s subscribers are so distri- 
buted. 

At this point some distinction should be made between The Church 
of Satan and most other occult groups (such as the Neo-Pagans) that 
make up this sample. Astrologers, spiritualists, Rosecrucians, those 


‘- ‘into’ Eastern religions, Cabalists, and Neo-Pagans, definitely do not 
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regard themselves as Satanists. In fact, they are at logger-heads with 
those who do worship Satan. The Neo-Pagans, in particular, have 
organized anti-defamation leagues (e.g. the Aquarian Anti-Defamation 
League) to deal with mass media representation, or misrepresentation, 
of Neo-Pagans/witches as worshipers of Satan. Generally, the spirit- 
ualistsand Rosecrucians, and most of the astrologers, can be regarded as 
Christian, but the Neo-Pagans are pre-Christians. The Neo-Pagans 
ascribe to religious beliefs that are linked with worship of pre-Christian 
fertility, usually female, deities. 

There were no Satanists in this sample. This is worth noting, 
because The Church of Satan, headquartered in San Francisco, is 
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the largest single occult organization in the U.S., with the exceptions 
of the spiritualists and astrological organizations. Evidently, the 
materials sold by Llewellyn do not appeal to many Satanists. The lack 
of Satanists is also notable because the majority of persons on the 
mailing list are on the West Coast, and in the Midwest. As the head- 
quarters of the Church of Satan, and most of its chapters, are located 
on or near the West Coast, one might expect some representation. 


‘BELIEF ! EXPLORING ONE THEORETICAL DIRECTION 


For an initial focus for data analysis it was decided to observe the varia- 
bility of one variable treated as dependent in connection with the 
assortment of ‘independent’ variables. Thus, the scales developed to 
assess degree of belief in several areas of the occult are not contained in 
this paper, but rather, the item measuring global belief is the subject of 
this report. 

Table r gives the zero order correlations between each of the inde- 
pendant variables and this dependent variable. But, first, consider the 
marginals. Eighty-seven per cent of the respondents agreed with ‘I am 
interested in the occult because occult forces influence my life.’ This is 
an interesting fact because it indicates that, indeed most of the respon- 
dents are in the occult, and believe that occult forces do influence their 
lives. Also, it indicates that the overwhelming majority of respondents 
accept the term ‘occult’. In participant observation work at the Gnostic 
Aquarian Festival, in Minneapolis, those I spoke with used the term | 
freely, and apparently did not take umbrage at it, as did those Voodoo 
practioners I previously interviewed. 

Females (though comprising the majority of the sample) are not 
more likely to believe than males. Westerners and small city dwellers, 
though over half of the sample, are not as likely as Easterners and big 
city dwellers to believe that occult forces influence their lives. 

Table 1 shows the independent variables’ relationships to the dep- 
endent variable, ‘belief in the influence of occult forces’. The independ- 
ent variables that produced no variability in the dependent variable 
were: Sex, nationality, alienation, social class aggregates, religiosity, 
and some categories of independent variables which became dummy 
variables. 

Perhaps the most striking finding is that belief in the influence of - 
occult forces upon one’s life varies inversely with age. This has previously 
been discussed as having been foreseen by several individuals writing 
on the subject. Tiryakian, Heenan and Greely have seen the occult 
movement as primarily a youth movement, and the high coefficient 
(—+1g9) does not discourage this interpretation. Because belief in occult 
forces varies inversely with age, and because those choosing the other 
category of religion are more likely to believe, the relationship between 
age and ‘other’ becomes important. The fact that rxy = —-16 shows 
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that, indeed, the younger the respondent, the more likely he or she is to 
identify the category ‘other’. Can it be that the young are moving away 
from institutional religion? It cannot be denied that the data indicate 
this. Also, the rxy = -24 (between age and fundamentalist Protestant) 
indicates that Fundamentalists are more likely to be older than younger 
which throws some doubt on the thesis that the ‘Jesus Freaks’ account 
for most of the change in the direction of religion among the young. 
The suggestions, from this survey, are that the younger respondents are 


~ moving into new territory with respect to religious involvement. That is, 


the esoteric, secret and occult are of primary interest among the young, 
rather than a revival of fundamentalist evangelism. What seems to be 
the case is that though interest does not seem to go in the direction of 
traditional religious commitment, individuals seem to be moving away 
from a sceptical and empirical attitude and towards a more credulous, 
separate reality view of the universe, as illustrated by Greeley. 


The student then went on to deliver a fierce harangue against ‘the 
epistemology of science’, and to assert that the ‘imperialism’ of 
science by which it claimed to be the only valid form of human 
knowledge and the only valid rationale for organizing society was 
completely unsatisfactory to his generation. A number of other 
students rose to offer vigorous support to this position.1é 


A number of my own students have expressed similar feelings with 
regard to empiricism. One former sociology student, who has gone into 
the rituals of ancient ceremonial magic, commented on Carlos Casteneda’s 


~ Don Juan adventures, where Don Juan transports himself to a market 


3 
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place a mile away then returns. In response to my challenge of ‘But 
did anyone see him when he was there?’ He replied, “The point is that 


‘if he believed and experienced his being there, then he was there.’ 


Another young man, who is also a ceremonial magician, made the 
statement that, ‘it is important to have the “out of world” experience’. 
And that, ‘it is dangerous to your personality; that is, your personality 
may be destroyed, but your being will be saved. To cross the abyss you 
have to be ready to sacrifice your personality and maybe your life’. 

If the respondents are thus far shown likely to be young and to 
identify themselves as having either no affiliation or another, esoteric or 
self-styled religion, what other characteristics can help us ferret out the 
nature of this phenomenon? The item, ‘Which of the following do you 
think is the one most important problem facing this country today?’ 
was included to gain some insight into the social-political orientations 
of the group. Belief in the influence of occult forces varies inversely 
with lack of morals or respect, crime, inflation and unrest. Belief in 
occult forces varies directly with the selection of the most important 
problem as pollution and lack of understanding among people. These 
relationships are significant at .o5 and beyond. Possibly, we can:~ 


` observe that these respondents who are more likely to believe, fate © 
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primarily concerned with ecology and human relations. The picture 
that begins to emerge is one ofindividuals who are probably rather non- 
authoritarian, or anti-authoritarian, and who are not particularly 
concerned with the crime state, respect for traditional morals, protest, 
economic problems, war, communist menace or civil rights. These 
people view with concern, the need to protect the environment and to 
develop methods of communicating with others. In other words, 
these persons are primarily concerned with the quality of life, and not 
in maintaining the status quo. 

Those claiming as their area of interest: astrology, palmistry, para- 
pyschology or some other interest (which drew an assortment ‘of Neo- 
Paganism, mind control, other religious-philosophical persuasions, not 
dealt with under the ‘Eastern Religions’ heading) were less likely to 
believe in the influence of occult forces than those who were interested 
in witchcraft and spiritualism. The best explanation as to why those 
categorizing themselves as having an ‘other’ interest were the least 
likely of any of the interest groups to say they believe in the influence 
of occult forces, is that they do not see their interest as having anything 
to do with the ‘occult’. Though most of the sample recognize and accept 
the term ‘occult’, there are about 7 per cent who are ‘into’ something 
that would not be included in the categories of institutional religions, 
but that the respondents do not wish to call ‘occult’. 

Although those identifying an interest in astrology are among the 
least likely to.believe in the influence in occult forces, those actually 
belonging to an astrological organization are not likely to either believe 
or disbelieve. Again, it becomes necessary to look at the comments on 
the protocols. Numerous comments appeared on the questionnaires and 
a number of letters were received from respondents, primarily from 
astrologers. It is evident that astrologers, particularly those practicing 
professionally, do not regard their profession as being in the ‘occult’ 
province. The reason given by all of those commenting was that astrol- 
ogy is a science, open to all who wish to study it, and not secret, mysteri- 
ous or ‘occult’. Thus, the emanations coming to us from the planets are 
forces which come into the realm of natural, rather than the super- 
natural. This, however, is an interpretation which would not be agreed 
upon by scientists, but it does give an inkling of one of the problems to 
be encountered in the study of this area. 

Those belonging to covens and spiritualist churches are those mem- ~ 
bers of groups most likely to agree that occult forces influence their lives, 
showing that these respondents recognize and do not object to the term. 
Again, those belonging to no group and those belonging to some other 
group are those least likely to agree about the influence of occult forces 
upon their lives. Those interested in astrology, palmistry and those 
belonging to the Rosecrucians or to no group, are most likely to be 
older, rather than younger, while, those interested in witchcraft are 
more likely to be younger than older. : 
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BEYOND THE DATA: A HYPOTHESIS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Do these data imply anything about what kind of a switch in religious 
commitment may be taking place? Martin Marty has distinguished 
the occult establishment from the occult underground, in that the 
establishment is ‘middle American’, and ‘concensus U.S.A.’, while the 
underground is counter-cultural.1? The data from this study do indi- 
cate that the current trend in the occult phenomenon is not in the 
direction of the occult establishment, but that of the new religious 
form Marty, Heenan, Tiryakian and Greeley have seen as being mainly 
composed of young adults and counter-cultural in nature. 

On the basis of these data, from my experiences as an instructor of 
Sociology of the Occult, and participant observation: I am proposing 
that what has been called “The Occult Phenomenon’ in this paper, is 
the new direction of religious commitment hinted at by Stark and 
Glock. 


Quite possibly, religion in the future will be very different from 
anything we can now anticipate. The profound portents of what is 
to come could easily seem trivial and unintelligible today.18 


I feel that it is unlikely that the main thrust in new forms of re- 
ligious commitment will be in the area of Neo-Paganism. While Neo- 
Pagans account for a small per cent of those interviewed, the growth in 
this area has been more rapid than any other area examined. Neo- 
Paganism is a movement only getting off the ground in the last five 
or six years, but growing at a fantastic rate. Within five years (1969- 
1974) two Neo-Pagan churches have been organized with memberships 
now totalling in the hundreds, in Minneapolis-St Paul alone. The 
Green Egg, a Neo-Pagan journal, is mailed to thousands of subscribers 
and is sold on newstands over the country. Though Neo-Paganism is 
associated with the craft (witchcraft) not all Neo-Pagans are initiated 
witches; Neo-Paganism representing a religious philosophy is character- 
ized in Robert Heinlein’s Stranger in a Strange Land. This philosophy can be 
described as one in which the astral body (soul) is regarded as being 
distinct from the corporeal body and this astral body can ascend the 
plane. Neo-Pagans learn to travel, via the astral plane, to anywhere 
or any time and communicate with others at that place or time. 
Such experiences are termed ‘astral experiences’. Neo-Pagans also 
universally accept the doctrine of reincarnation. But perhaps the major 
thrust of the belief system is found in the antithesis Neo-Paganism 
poses to Christianity. For Neo-Pagans, Christianity is responsible for 
the current blight on the environment, via the unwarranted growth 
of technology and the vestigal identity forced on people by technology 
and, of course, ultimately from the acceptance of science as a main 
source of truth in Western society. Neo-Paganism is a reaffirmation of 
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faith in non-material aspects of existence. Much as the Protestant 
Reformation represented an attempt to rediscover the spiritual reality 
of early Christianity, Neo-Paganism represents the repudiation of 
Christianity as the ‘real’ reality discussed by Durkheim. 


For our definition of the sacred is that it is something added to and 
above the real: now the ideal answers to this same definition. In a 
word, above the real world where his profane life passes he has placed 
another which, in one sense, does not exist except in thought, but to 
which he attributes a higher sort of dignity than to the first. . .1° 


The following excerpts are taken from the letters to the editor 
column of the 21 March 1974 edition of the Green Egg and may throw 
some light on the Neo-Pagan orientation. 


On Christianity, 
For some time now I’ve entertained the idea of constructing a new 
pantheon to replace the senile one of the Roman Catholic Church’s... 


On Satanism, 
Roman Catholics and Pentecostals both call themselves Christians 
and profess to be following the teachings of Jesus Christ. If a Satanist 
can prove to me that he is nature oriented and worshipping a 
Horned God and Goddess, then PI be glad to accept his labelling 
himself a witch. 

Never Thirst 


On organization and doctrine, 
We’d like to start a local CAW (Church of All Worlds) Nest for those 
that don’t find the Craft within them, but who are dedicated to the 
worship of our Lady, the Earth. 

May the Goddess Bless 


On cohesion, 

Perhaps Gerald, there are more important ways to ‘help’ people 
‘outside’ the Craft than through the very popular ‘charity’ and 
‘militant, for your own good’ method used by most groups today... 
Perhaps we had best spend some time helping people ‘outside’ the 
Craft by helping those inside who are still in need of help and who 
are inclined to accept help from Pagans ... It’s true that we need to 
tighten our ranks, but we will not do it by making rash statements 
about this or that group being the only this or that. Rather, we 
should realize that, as you say .. . WE ARE ONE, and try to find our own 
image in those who do things a little differently. 


On the establishment, 

This “Toad’, he is one you know, only he hasn’t found out about it yet, 
serves many ‘gods’ and they are not our God and Goddess either. 
I also am glad Billy Graham ‘Cracker’ is getting his due. I wrote a 
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poem for him, the Papacy and all these ‘Fire and Brimstone Christ- 
ians, 
Blessed be, Sun Woman 

Green Egg is published by the Church of All Worlds, a Neo-Pagan 
Earth Religion dedicated to the celebration of Life the maximal 
actualization of Human potential, and the realization of ultimate 
individual freedom and personal responsibility in harmonious eco- 
psychic relationship with the total Biosphere of Holy Mother Earth.?° 


If research is to be carried forward in further exploration of this 
theory, others must be willing to work with the ‘messiness’ of cross- 
sectional, survey type efforts, pursuing other possible sampling frames. 
At the same time, those who wish to conduct more penetrating in- 
quiries by participant observation and in-depth case studies should be 
sensitive to the ways in which Neo-Paganism may be articulated and 
expressed in the everyday language of occult groups and in their associ- 
ational life. Only then can we sense more securely whether or not the 
occult movement, far from being merely a ‘fad’, is an early symptom 
of a major, long-term trend in the content and character of religion and 
religious commitment in the United States. 


TABLE 1 Product moment correlations between various independent variables and response to 
Item 37: ‘I am interested in the occult because occult forces influence my life’ 


Sex (N = 789) T 
04, 
Age (N = 735) =sg*** 
Ethnic background (N = 785) 
Continental European —-005 
British —-02 
Irish-Scottish-Welsh 02 
Oriental —or 
African-American —-02 
Other "02 
Religiosity (N = 781) -01 
Respondent’s education level (N = 784) 03 
Spouse’s education level (N = 389) 05 
Father’s education level (N = 685) "05 
Mother’s education level (N = 737) 04 
Respondent’s occupation level (N = 632) "04, 
Head of household’s occupation (N = 391) 07 
Alienation (N = 704) —-o1 
Religion 
Fundamentalist Protestant o-1r** 
Liberal Protestant aa el 
Roman Catholic —-06 
Jewish “OI 
Latter Day Saints 05 
No affiliation —:0 
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Respondent's selection of the most important 
problem facing the country today (N = 737) 


General unrest in the nation —-06 
Breakdown in morals, respect ne © Sell 
Pollution of the environment -1*4 
War in Southeast Asia 03 
Racial problems and civil rights 02 
Crime and lawlessness —-0g* 
Lack of understanding among people 

generally “14k F* 
Inflation —-0g* 
Communist influences —'02 

Occult area of interest (N = 737) 

Astrology Qk 
Palmistry —-06 
Reincarnation —-O1 
Spiritualism 03 
Parapsychology HIgh he 
Eastern religions ‘Ol 
Witchcraft-sorcery "04. 
Other — lz 
Occult group affiliation (N = 737) 

Astrological organization ‘OI 

A coven 0g* 

- A spiritualist church ‘07 
The Rosecrucians ‘OI 
More than one group 07 
No group 24 * 
Other [Otte 

Population of area of residence (N = 635) “14** 


(positive sign denotes belief goes up as 


population goes up) 








* p < -05 ** D < 005 
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The structure of support in social movements: 
an analysis of organization and resource 
mobilization in the youth contra-culture’ 


Many social theorists have pointed to problematic aspects of viewing the 
1960s youth culture as an enduring form of social movement;? however 
these analyses spring largely from the traditional sociological frame that 
sees the frustration and deprivation of a population leading (more or 
less) directly to the rise of social movements. McCarthy and Zald, in 
their recent and cogent discussion of resource mobilization and social 
movement organizations,‘ have pointed to the fact that this focus upon 
frustrations and deprivations is in opposition to the focus of practical 
theorists (such as Lenin, Mao Tse-Tung and Saul Alinsky), who have 
emphasized the ways in which particular social structures make the tasks 
of resource mobilization more or less difficult. 


One cannot assume that a particular population (the beneficiary 
group) experiences deprivation and formulates grievances before a 
social movement and accompanying organizations define the de- 
privation and the grievance; nor can one assume that the presumed 
beneficiaries of the movement accept the movement’s definition of 
the problem or the solution; nor can one assume that all or most of 
the resources—men, money, energy—come from the beneficiary 
base.5 


This theoretical analysis, viewing the relation of social movements to 
their beneficiaries of grievance base not as given, but as fully problematic 
and contingent, offers an opportunity for the examination of specific 
social movements within a new, and possibly more fruitful, frame. I 
wish in this paper to address the question of whether there is an en- 
during base for contra-cultural social movements! across generations 
of the young. Can a social movement persist beyond the life span of one 
generation when it recruits from what is claimed to be a short-term and 
transitional category? and if there is persistence, to what extent and 
upon what is this persistence contingent? Focusing more specifically, 
I shall examine the head shop as a social movement industry,’ and its 
relationship to resource base and movement mobilization within and 
without the youth contra-culture. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A BENEFICIARY POPULATION: DOES ONE 
EXIST? 


The first step in assessing the potential for a trans-generational social 
movement based in the contra-culture is that of determining whether 
or not a beneficiary population exists. Is there a subset of persons who 
have experienced strain (tension, deprivation, blocked aspirations); 
who have communicated the frustration arising from this strain, one to 
another; and from whom leadership structures and movement organi- 
zations (supported by the deprived grouping) have arisen? The sort 
of social cleavage based upon status, position and belief differences 
deemed necessary for the continued support of such social movements 
is especially problematic when considering youth movements. As 
Mannheim noted, the social phenomenon of generation can mean 
nothing more than a ‘location-identity’, embracing related age groups 
embedded in the historical-social process. ‘While the nature of class 
location can be explained in terms of economic and social conditions, 
generation location is determined by the way in which certain patterns 
of experience and thought tend to be brought into existence by the 
natural data of the transition from one generation to another.’§ Is the 
cleavage between the larger society and the youth contra-culture deep 
and enduring enough to constitute a sufficient base upon which to rest 
long term social movements? 

Richard Flacks® is one of the few social scientists who has recognized 
the fact that one cannot understand the emergent youth contra-culture 
of the 1960s without considering the earlier status definitions of the 
1950s adolescent. 

The increasing wealth of post-World War II American society led, 
not only to increases in disposable income for existent groupings of 
individuals, but also to opportunities for others to finance definitions 
of new group identity.1° This, coupled with the advance guard of the 
baby boom cohort attaining adolescence, set the stage for the develop- 
ment of a youth culture in America. The children of those with ‘rising 
expectations’ had more autonomy—and more money. Edward Shils has 
noted the emergence of youth as a distinct consumer public in the 
1950s.11 Malone and Roberts have pointed out that the ‘teenager’ is 
perhaps the most revolutionary American invention since the auto- 
mobile. ‘In the years just prior to World War II, there were no teen- 
agers, no teenage magazines, teenage music, or teenage culture. The 
word itself had not even been invented.”!2 There were, of course, young 
people—but they were usually thought of as either children or workers. 

From the end of World War II to the early 1960s, the proportion of 
those aged 18-21 in American colleges more than doubled.18 Not only 
were there more American youth, but increasingly more of these 
youths were not being assimilated by the American work force for 
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longer periods of time. As America’s post-war affluence pushed into 
the 1950s, then, it (along with the concomitant flowering of American 
technology and educational institutions) ushered in the beginnings of 
youth culture in the form of the teenager. This youth culture could be 
broadly defined in a primary sense by the parameter of age, and, 
secondarily, by economic status. Many working class youth would still 
leave school at ages 15 or 16 to enter the job market, assuming family 
responsibilities and becoming ‘adults’ earlier than middle-class youth. 
John Howard has estimated that the period of dependency of working 
class people in America in the 1950s extended three or four years 
beyond puberty, while that of middle class persons was likely to 
extend anywhere from ten to even fifteen years.14 Economically, then, 
the youth culture was centred upon children of the rising lower-middle 
to middle class, although by no means confined to this socio-economic 
stratum. 

Socio-economic recognition of the teenager as a distinct sub-grouping 
was not all that occurred. Edgar Friedenberg has pointed out the 
socio-political fact that the youth of the 1950s comprised what was 
probably the only totally disfranchised minority group in the country.15 
The State, in this case, retained even the right of stripping the teenager 
of his minority status. He had no right to demand the protection of 
either due process or the juvenile administration procedure. 

The teenager also had aspects of minority status informally imputed 
to him. He was seen as: 


. . . joyous, playful, lazy, and irresponsible, with brutality lurking 
just below the surface and ready to break out into violence. [He was] 
childish and excitable, imprudent and improvident, sexually 
aggressive and dangerous, but possessed of superb and sustained 
power to satisfy sexual demands.16 


As John Lofland has pointed out in his discussion of the ‘youth 
ghettos’ of the 1960s, these are attributes historically shared by dis- 
franchised minorities in the American system, whether these minorities 
have had their status defined for them by virtue of achievement or 
ascriptive criteria.!? Effects of this minority status, as well, took similar 
forms. Hinkle, in his social history of the hippies, looked back to the 
‘massive harassment’ tactics of the 1950s, ‘by cops in San Francisco, 
by the coffechouse license inspectors in New York, [that] led the heads 
and the young middle class types who came in caravan proportions to 
test the no-more-teachers, no-more-books way of bohemian life, to 
view the Establishment as the bad guy who would crush their indivi- 
duality and spirituality in any way he could. This is the derivation of 
whatever political posture the hippies have today.’!8 Gerhard Lenski 
has noted, in sum, that 


. . of all class struggles in modern societies, the most underrated 
may prove to be those between age classes, especially those between 


a 


A 
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youth ... and adults . . . the basis for this struggle lies in the fact that 
the younger generation is subject to the authority of the older, while 
‘the older generation enjoys the lion’s share of the rewards. 


There seems some evidence, then, of a twenty-year pattern of dis- 
crimination against a subset of Americans, originally defined in a 
generational manner. This fact alone, however, is not sufficient to 
posit the enduring social cleavage necessary to define social movement 
baselines. In the first place, although membership in youth ‘culture’ is 
involuntary, it is also transitory. Individuals inevitably move through the 
age structure of society. The problems associated with this transitivity 
revolve around the imputed lack of role models and articulators of 
cultural experience, which leaves the grouping without a defined 
tradition upon which to build enduring social movements. The argu- 
ment goes as follows: (a) youth is an age category only, and not socio- 
culturally defined; (b) this is because all individuals pass through 
youth on their way to realizing adulthood; (c) this process in inevitable; 
(d) any ‘culture’ created is simplistic, cohort specific, and of little 
consequence in defining youth as an enduring socio-cultural sub- 
grouping. The argument is, of course, not only circular but quite in 
error. 

It is true that a majority of the middle class youth of the 1950s 
treated adolescence as a ‘phase’ and did pass on to adult status. There 
were, however, exceptions to this—those who were driven ‘under- 
ground’ and, while being constantly harassed, served to forge cohort 
linkages the traditional argument denies were ever made. Neal Cassidy 
and Allen Ginsberg were effective links between the bohemian move- 
ments of the 1950s and the emerging youth contra-culture of the 1960s. 20 


The early distant warnings of the drug-based culture that would 
dominate the Haight-Ashbury a decade later were there in the 
early days of North Beach (1950s) ... Gary Snyder, . . . a highly 
respected leader of the hippie scene . . . first experimented with 
peyote while living with the Indian tribe of the same name in 
1948.21 


American rhythm and blues and early rock and roll music of the 
1950s re-entered American youth culture in the mid-1960s, and became 
an important cultural arena in which a time line enduring enough for 
extension and development of the form in the direction of the articula- 
tion of social protest were possible.22 The posters, broadsides and 
comics of the 1960s youth contra-culture are directly traceable to the 
comics market of the early 1950s—indeed, many of the artists of the 
1960s were ‘over 30’ (Robert Crumb, as an example) and had begun 
their careers drawing for 1950s comics such as Mad magazine.?8 

Upon examination, the transitivity argument would seem, at best, 
to warrant serious modification. Even within the 1960s, studies of youth 
contra-culture take exception to the prevailing explanation. 
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Although the ethos depends on personal contact, it is carried by 
underground media, rock music and collective activities, artistic 
and political, which deliver and duplicate the message; and it is 
processed through a generation flow. It is no longer simply a con- 
structive expression of dissent and thus attractive because it is a vital 
answer to a system that destroys vitality; it is culture and the young 
are growing up under the wisdom of the old.24 


It seems, then, that the enduring social cleavage necessary to support 
social movements is a reality when one focuses upon the youth contra- 
culture. There does in fact exist a category of individuals who have a 
common set of grievances and who have been subject to common 
strains. There has been a history of persecution of adolescents by the 
larger society that has helped to form a base of enduring rebellion. 
However, the mere existence of a social category with a common 
grievance is not a sufficient condition for the emergence of a social 
movement. Group members must be able to communicate with one 
another, and this communication must result in the emergence of a 
leadership structure. Again, the youth contra-culture fits well within 
the model. Communication links were established, and leaders (many 
of whom spanned the so-called ‘gap’ between the 1950s and 1960s) 
began to confront group problems even as they helped shape the 
emergent ideology of the 1960s youth contra-culture. Differences in 
status and position, coupled with communicated awareness of these 
differences, led to differences in belief.25 In turn, these differences in 
belief have helped create from an age category, a social sub-grouping 
with emergent culture of its own—one that transcends age differentials 
and gives the lie to the argument of the inevitable passing of cohorts 
through ‘the stages of youth’.26 

The increasingly affluent position of the 1950s American adolescent 
was reflected in the emergence of a youth market in this country, cater- 
ing to increasingly expensive adolescent tastes. Following from McCarthy 
and Zald ; ‘as the amount of disposable resources of mass and élite publics 
increases, the absolute and relative amount of resources potentially 
available to social movement sectors increases’.2? I propose that this 
was indeed the case with American youth of the 1950s and early 1960s. 

‘The greater the absolute amount of resources available to the social 
movement sector, the greater the likelihood that new social movement 
industries and social movement organizations will develop to compete 
for these resources’.28 One need only recall the almost overnight pro- 
liferation of social movements of the 1960s with their youthful con- 
stituencies to make one’s point. It is within this context of the contingent 
character of resource mobilization that I wish now to focus attention 
upon a specific form of social movement industry—usually thought of 
as supportive of the ‘hippie’ movement—that emerged within the youth 
contra-culture of the 1960s: the head shop. 
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RESOURCE MOBILIZATION: HEAD SHOPS AND FREE STORES IN 
THE CONTRA-GULTURE 


Perhaps the most important point to be kept in mind when examining 
social organizations and movements based in the youth contra-culture 
is that their value structures are overarchingly anti-capitalist.2° This 
reactive framework—seemingly a rejection of the means, goals, and 
values of the dominant American system2°—would seem to signify a 


` deep and important cleavage between the youth contra-culture and the 


larger system. Although by no means the only American youth move- 
ment to reject the larger system, the ‘hippie’ phenomenon emerged 
in the 1960s as one of the most emphatic and widely publicized of these 
movements. An examination of organizational forms associated with the 
movement—in this case ‘free stores’ or ‘head shops’-—should be of help 
in assessing the import of the contra-culture as a base of social movement 
support. 

The author has, in a previous paper,3! examined the evolution of 
form the contra-culture stores took as they attempted to embody the 
reactive economic ethic of anti-capitalism. The early stores were, in 
general, of two types:32 


1. The exchange and redistribution model, where community goods and 
services were exchanged. This model rejected totally the medium 
of money as exchange, relying primarily on the concept of redistri- 
bution of goods from a centralized location. 

2. The community oriented model, where accoutrements necessary for the 
playing of contra-cultural roles could be purchased, where informa- 
tion as to community functions could be obtained, and where role- 
models could be found ‘hanging out’. 


The exchange and redistribution model, as an ideal type, soon proved 
unworkable. It was recognized that the most important function of this 
type of shop was to provide basic necessities (such as food and clothing) 
for community members, and that this service would have to be fin- 
anced in some way. This problem of funding and resource acquisition 
saw several attempted solutions. 


1. A reliance on charitable organizations of the larger society, 
ranging from indirect governmental funding (welfare and food 
stamps) to more direct and charitable church and foundation 
support (Glide Church in San Francisco, the Haight-Ashbury Free 
Clinic). This alternative posed ideological problems, as well as lead- 
ing to the perceived possibility of movement co-optation and control 
via manipulation of resource base. 

2. The establishment of a drug network, intended to take the place 
of the economic exchange network of the larger society. Ideologically 
more sound than the first option, this solution had its own set of 
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associated problems, not the least of which was the fact that organized 
crime, structurally dependent on resources obtained from this net- 
work, was not enthusiastic about the prospects of an enlarging market 
being administered to by any social groupings other than itself. 
Although an ideological rallying point, the establishment of a drug 
network, to the extent of being an important resource base for the: 
contra-culture, was a dream never realized. 

3. The evolution of the community oriented shops into head shops, 
serving the community by: (a) offering for sale ‘at cost’ (or giving . 
away) the accoutrements for community role performance, and (b) ~ 
selling community goods to ‘outsiders’ at higher prices, thus bringing 
monetary resources into the community. The head shops were im- 
portant in a movement sense in other ways as well. They acted as 
centers for the distribution of information concerning the community 
and the movement as well as being centers for ‘rap’ sessions with 
emerging leaders and role models of the movement. 


This third option, the establishment of head shops, seemed at first to 
be the most viable of those explored by members of the youth contra- 
culture, especially with the increasing notoriety the mass media afforded ~ 
the ‘hippie’? movement. As members of the surrounding system ‘invaded’ 
community territory in larger numbers, as they did in Haight-Ashbury 
in 1967, it became possible to charge members of the out-group inordi- 
nately high prices for shop wares, with the stated intention of injecting 
these profits into the community system—essentially a process of the 
mobilization of resources from a constituency other than the beneficiary 
population. Much like earlier “Harlem slumming’ behaviour patterns, 
as well as the 1959-61 invasion patterns of Greenwich Village,33 the 
ethic involved is summed up by one who owned a Haight shop: 


Our products exploit middle-class people who affect (sic) the idea of — 
hip. I’m not against exploitation, you see. Everything’s exploitation. 
You just have to be careful whom you exploit and for what reason. 
In the process of the rip-off, I want to come up with something in my 
pocket.34 


That ‘something in my pocket’ began to take on increasing value in 
the cases of many shop operators. More of their attention was spent in 
catering to the out-group clientele, while less of the profit reaped was 
finding its way into the community system. Benton, part-owner and 
operator of a store in Northwest City in the late 1960s put the problem 
this way: 


The store . . . any hip store, really . . . has to go one of two ways when ‘ 
it’s clear it’s making it. When money gets involved, naturally ther, 
owner moves onto another level . . . ofincome and philosophy...He ` 
has to decide who he works for—himself or the people. It’s kind of 
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obvious which way he goes. Personally I don’t think it can be done 
. We’re certainly copping out right and left.35 


This phenomenon has long been recognized in the study of social 
ovements as the gradual displacement of the goals of the movement by 
the most attractive means for realizing these goals.36 

- The majority of the shops then became increasingly capitalistically 
oriented while they played less and less a role in the community contra- 
ultural system. 

With dying ideological support from the community, many shop 
ers found themselves hooked into the system they had originally 
d, while at the same time having to increasingly compete for clientele 
ith a new type of head shop—that set up, owned and operated by 
:ntrepreneurs of the larger system who smelled profits in the ‘teenie- 
popper’ and ‘college and weekend hippie’ market. This pattern of dis- 
‘Ulusionment, originally established in the Haight-Ashbury of 1967, has 
„en repeated many times in more recent attempts in other urban (and 
/rural) areas to establish similar organizational forms based in the 
contra-culture. 


) DISGUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


f The ultimate failure of the head shop as a contra-cultural ‘hippie 
F’ organization can be profitably viewed as a problem of resource mobiliza- 
| tion within (and without) the youth contra-culture, even as it takes on 
added meaning within the context of McCarthy and Zald’s discussion 

| of professional social movements, which they define as characterized by: 


1. A leadership that devotes full time to the movement. 
A large proportion of resources originating outside the 
aggrieved group that the movement claims to represent. 

2. Avery small or non-existent membership base or a paper member- 


b ship .. 
y 3. Attempts to impart the image of ‘speaking for a potential con- 
i stituency’. 


4. Attempts to influence policy toward that same constituency.°” 


» 


The crucial difference between the traditional model and this pro- 
, fessional model, in the context of the youth contra-culture, is the 
' difference in origin of economic resources. The traditional model 
assumes the resources originate within the movement—yet we are 
speaking here of a movement with an ideology that rejects monetary 
exchange systems and, in any case, commands control of very little in 
the form of economic resources, be they cash or property. With the 
F failure of the drug option, the head shop became increasingly important 
} as a means by which monetary resources originating outside the youth 
. community could be channelled into it (even though this option caused 
emery movement ideologues a good deal of moral uneasiness). 
a o 
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With the intensification of this pattern and the media type of . 
youth contra-culture, three things occurred; (a) the shops beg. 
realizing more and more in profit from out-group clientele, (b) less 
this money was funnelled to the community, and (c) the ideolog’ . 
elements of the community withdrew their support, even io the po | 
of physically moving away from the area, in search of a ‘new st +; 

The mass media had publicized a way of life, defining those thi: 
necessary to ‘become’ a hippy—incense, drugs, music. The head sh 


FIGURE 1 Chronological presentation of north-west city head shops in operation, 1967- 
11° (By quarter years) : 
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offered these things at a price, and many non contra-cultural individual: 
were only too eager to purchase these accoutrements for role playing . 
The number (and types) of head shops increased—sometimes literally— 
overnight. The preceding table reflects this growth in ‘Northwest City 
from 1967 through 1970.38 l 
The greater the relative size and the greater the amount of disposable - 
resources controlled by social movement adherents, the more likely wil. 
a social movement organization form that expresses target goals of th: ' 
individuals involved. Further, under these conditions, the more likel: ` 
that more than one social movement organization will form (hence 
the growth of a social movement industry).39 This is illustrated well i 4 
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xe case of the proliferation of head shops—each a social movement 
: ~4ganization—within American society of the late 1960s. In this case, 
“tgans of the mass media publicized the hip movement, both above and 
, ‘low-ground, across America. This (romantically distorted) exposure 
-bsulted in a demand on the part of a large audience for role-playing 
~ terials (even though the ideology of hip was not shared by the mass 
asdience). Not only was this audience large, it also controlled a great 
_ 2bunt of economic resource—and was willing to spend some of this 
» ,ource to acquire the product the head shops could provide. The head 
, (P as social movement industry was the result. 
a “Che head shops involved were not all of a kind ideologically. The 
, lier shops, rejecting the larger system’s values and beliefs, were a 
»totype of the sort of social movement organization the traditional 
ciological analysis of social movements would lead one to expect to 
ud. However, when the operators of these shops (and others that 
orang into being) recognized the existence of a larger out-group 
-entele, their dealings increasingly took the form of a ‘Robin Hood 
itionalization’—that it was permissible to charge members of this out- 
> voup inordinately high prices for the accoutrements of hip role per- 
mance, as the profits from these ‘rip-offs’ would be injected into the 
ommunity contra-cultural system as movement support. The insta- 
‘lity of this option evidenced itself in the increasingly smaller trickle of 
esource monies into the contra-cultural system via the head shop route. 
More and more, the owners and operators of these shops began to turn 
their attention to the problem of successful competition with the 
“newer head shops springing up—those that never did share ideology with 
the contra-culture, but recognized an easy and suddenly emerging 
market. 
[+ As increasing attention (and economic resources) became available, 
\y this situation only intensified. Cast in McCarthy and Zald’s term: 


The larger the relative share of societal resources available to the 
social movement sector, the more likely it will be that an organization 
and industry will form expressing target goals which respond to the 
aggrievement of a group regardless of the size of the group or its 
control over disposable resources, or, stated more succinctly, the 
larger the relative share of societal resources available to the social 

< movement sector, the greater the proportion of social movement 
| organizations which are professional social movement organizations, 40 
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| ‘This process of the transformation from traditional to professional social 
movement organizational structures evidenced by an examination of 
ithe head shop as a social movement industry within the contra-culture 

$ ‘can be seen in other contra-culture industries as well. Peterson chron- 
cles a similar shift in the rock festival phenomenon,*! while Sayre has 

addressed the problem within the context of youth produced and 

fe riented cinema. 42 
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A professional leadership and organizational structure (ranging all _ 
the way from head shop operators‘to Abbie Hoffman) has served to keep- 


the ideology of the contra-culture alive—if for no other reason than the 
fact that this also has kept the flow of economic resources into their 
hands alive as well. Disillusioned, the committed members of the contra- 
culture have turned their backs upon this emergent professional struc- 
ture, even as it has successfully built its image of speaking for the move- 
ment and ‘the people’.48 

In conclusion, the ‘youth’ contra-culture seems potentially to be an 
enduring trans-generational base for social movements. Following from 
the traditional analyses of social movements, this condition should be 
sufficient to predict that the contra-culture will indeed continue to 
support social movements generated by a contra-culture, which now 
transcends the traditional age category of ‘youth,’ having been cumu- 
latively articulated as an ideological base for close to twenty years. 
However, if one analyzes the contra-culture by means of McCarthy and 
Zald’s newer model, it becomes clear that failure to mobilize the 
necessary economic resources from within the beneficiary population 
(a condition the earlier model assumes) will result in many of the social 
movement organizations springing from the contra-culture taking the 
form finally of professional social movement industries, with the in- 
herent dangers of co-optation and hucksterism looming large as factors 
in their evolution and eventual effectiveness as agents of social change. 


George H. Lewis, B.A. M.A. PH.D. 
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Sociology of knowledge and 
the sociology of literature 


It is now two decades since Lucien Goldmann published his monumental 
Le Dieu Caché, believing that this was but the first of a series of empirical 
studies which would put the sociology of literature on a sound basis. 
Since then, it is true, a few courses (even the odd lectureship) have been 
established in the sociology of literature, the rare book written which 
relies heavily on Goldmann’s theories, such as Laurenson and Swinge- 
wood’s introductory text,! the occasional article published which ten- 
tatively applies his methods, but there has been virtually no extension 
nor even testing of his theories via major case studies. 

In fact the most recent contributions avowedly ignore the remarkably 
unworked potential of Goldmann’s theories. In an article depressingly 
entitled ‘Can there be a sociology of literature?’, Ivan Ruff? reduces 
this potential to no more than the portmanteau use of the concept of 
alienation—and, thus reduced, sweeps Goldmann and the Marxists 
aside for a very limited and ill-defined sociology of literature indeed, 
somehow related to linguistic deprivation in mass society. Forster and 
Kenneford are equally tentative in their alternative approach derived 
from Parsons, but expressly reject as significant sociology a concern for 
art as individual action. They are particularly severe with the ‘world 
view’ approach of Goldmann. Theoretically vague and over-general, 
as they see it, ‘it is difficult to see what contribution is made by work of 
of this sort. Whatever contribution to intellectual life is made, it is not 
sociological theory which benefits.’8 

All this seems unnecessarily pessimistic, as well as restricting. Since 
not only literary critics of the stature of Raymond Williams,‘ but also 
sociologists working in other fields of theory’ value the potential of 
Goldmann’s work, it is surely premature for sociologists of literature to 
forget him. There is little doubt that the ‘world view’ approach has 
itself been unnecessarily reductionist, particularly in its neglect of 
artistic conventions (and often, with Goldmann, arbitrary in applica- 
tion as well’). This is an argument of course for greater sophistication, 
whereas a feature of recent articles has been a narrowing down of 
options, and a characteristic silence on theories from outside sociology 
proper (such as those from linguistics and semiotics), as well as on com- 
plementary approaches from within the discipline, such as Elizabeth 
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Burns’ work on conventions,’ and a number of studies concerning the 
professional ideologies of those transmitters of literary meaning, the 
university critics.8 

An overview of the field reveals it as disparate but healthy. As in 
sociology generally, the present eclecticism is neither a cause for despair, 
nor a reason to throw out the founding fathers. In teaching and research 
even the deficiencies of Goldmann are a more fruitful point of departure 
than the positive suggestions of some of his critics, since his theories have 
been sufficiently complex and embracing to demarcate precisely where 
further theoretical developments have to come. One of these directions, 
as I will show in this article, is to consider the ‘world view’ approach 
within the sociology of knowledge, which should have the additional 
advantage of providing a theory broad enough to subsume various dis- 
crete perspectives in the sociology of literature. In doing so, I want to 
show that within the sociology of literature as practised at the moment 
there is that proper cross-fertilisation between theory and empirical 
research which some critics are depressed not to see. The subject is 
certainly under-developed (as much, I would suggest, for institutional 
as for theoretical reasons), but it is simply not true that it has not ‘got 
off the ground enough either to draw from or contribute to the general 
body of sociological theory’.2 What follows is an examination of the 
inter-relationship of the theory of Berger and Luckmann within the 
sociology of knowledge and empirical research in the sociology of litera- 
ture to date. 

Berger and Luckmann’s theory of the social construction of reality! 
is too well known to require lengthy exposition. Hence I intend to draw 
out simply those aspects of their work which seem to me to be of central 
theoretical importance to the sociology of literature. The core of their 
analysis is of the dialectic of man’s relative ‘world-openness’ in relation 
to his environment, his plasticity of instinctual structure (unspecialized 
and undirected drives) and his need, in face of the horrors of the void, 
of closure, the construction of symbolic universes which, in the absence 
of the animal’s biologically fixed substratum, protects biography, his- 
tory and the institutional order from contingency and angst. Man has 
a nature, but of such a sort that he produces himself as a social enter- 
prise. The chaos that would result from man’s organismic resources is 
thus avoided; man, by a process of habitualization and institutionaliza- 
tion, objectifies his world, and maintains its boundaries by a variety of 
modes of legitimation (normative and cognitive) which, in so far as they 
seek to establish order as natural (totally closed as in the animal world), 
are in constant dialogue with reification (under which rubric func- 
tionalist sociology is clearly placed). Yet the social world is a human 
product, not only in its origins, but more centrally in its historical 
existence as a continuing dialectic of externalization, objectivation and 
internalization. Sociology must always recognize that symbolic uni- 
verses and legitimation are human products; ideas do have concrete 
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social-structural location, but ideas also act back on and change social 
institutions—the relationship is always a dialectical one, and the 
sociologist ignores the individually creative and historically specific 
aspect of things at the risk of reification. The point of relevance of all 
this for a sociology of literature is, of course, obvious; if ‘all societies are 
constructions in the face of chaos’,11 this gives the myth-maker a highly 
prestigious role, and, in particular, Berger and Luckmann’s theoretical 
concern for the first moment of the dialectic, for the individually 
and socially innovative and de-reifying areas of human consciousness, 
must bring us to the modern artist in his institutionalized role as 
creator. 

There are in fact several advantages in studying the sociology of 
literature and art within this perspective of the sociology of know- 
ledge: 


1. Berger and Luckmann provide the basis for a general theory of both 
the media and art, even though they do not articulate it. On the one 
hand they are concerned with the analysis of reification at the level of 
everyday consciousness, the ‘taken-for-granted’ of the man in the street. 
Inclose context is their analysis of second order objectivations of meaning 
—the process by which various layers of legitimation (e.g. theoretical 
propositions of a rudimentary form such as proverbs, moral maxims, 
social myths, and explicit theories legitimating an institutional sector 
in terms of a differentiated body of knowledge) maintain social inte- 
gration. These analyses together provide a ready basis for the sociological 
consideration of the inter-relationship of social control aspects of the 
mass media and the professionalization of the roles of the ‘gate-keepers’. 
Here research by Phillip Elliott demonstrating the career importance 
to the new media professionals of advances in formal rather than con- 
tent sophistication!? can be taken as empirical evidence of Berger and 
Luckmann’s theory that ‘with the development of specialized legiti- 
mating theories and their administration by full-time legitimators, 
legitimation begins to go beyond pragmatic application and to become 
“pure theory”. With this step, the sphere of legitimations begins to 
attain a measure of autonomy vis-a-vis the legitimated institutions and 
eventually may generate its own institutional processes.”18 Thus we can 
begin to explain theoretically the social integration, without apparent 
loss of autonomy over skills, of intellectuals as media experts at the end 
of the process of modernization, and their separation from the role of 
artist and critic which many ‘communicators’ fill at an earlier stage of 
social development.14 On the other hand, their analysis of institutional 
segmentation, and the development of socially segmented sub-universes 
of meaning, particularly at a time of differential rates of change of 
institutions, provides the beginnings of a theory of art at precisely the 
point where the Marxist tradition of Lukács and Goldmann is most 
deficient—the differential development within any one society of 
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sub-groups, such as intellectuals, and the mediation of their vision by con- 
ventions proper to the sub-group.15 Intellectuals, as Berger and Luck- 
mann define them, are the ‘experts whose expertise is not wanted by the 
society at large’, counter-experts ‘in the business of defining reality’ .16 
This conception has resonance not only in relation to the interaction of 
social marginality and a de-reified vision of reality, but also, more 
particularly, for the institution of literature itself and its traditions— 
the constant need to re-work the literary convention which mediates 
the genuine artist’s vision, the ambivalence, which Frank Kermode 
describes, of innovation and the quest for an ending.1? The writer, 
within his specific institution is operationalizing the same problematic 
as the intellectual within the wider sub-society, and is equally accessible 
to the sociology of knowledge as Berger and Luckmann define it—that 
is, in the context of the dialectical relationship of ideas and social 
structure. As a result of the nature of differential development between 
sub-groups it is quite possible for writers to be increasingly concerned 
with de-reification within their convention}8 while other members of 
society, including media professionals, are increasingly ‘capable para- 
doxically of producing a reality that denies’ them, of reification.? 
This approach has to be augmented with Berger and Luckmann’s 
further insight into the shift of paradigms from primitive societies in 
which universally recognized experts hold ‘an effective monopoly over 
all ultimate definitions of reality in a society’ and ‘what scepticism there 
is has not been socially organized to offer a challenge to the upholders 
of the “official”? tradition’,21 to modern societies in which intellectuals 
are the institutionally legitimated experts in counter and even hostile 
definitions of reality. The resultant perspective provides a broad basis 
for a sociological distinction between primitive and contemporary art 
which should avoid Forster and Kenneford’s objection that sociologists 
are unable to make their own selection as to what the significant art of 
an era is.22 


2. One test of the fruitful interconnection of theory in the sociology of 
knowledge and the sociology of literature is to see how far the theory 
can provide orientations for future research, and how far it can co- 
ordinate and be clarified by work done so far. Berger and Luckmann’s 
concern for analysis of the social circumstances favouring de-reification 
makes an important contribution in both respects: 

(a) ‘The historical and empirical application of the sociology of 
knowledge must take special note of the social circumstances that favour 
de-reification—such as the overall collapse of institutional orders, the 
contact between previously segregated societies, and the important 
phenomenon of social marginality.’23 The first of these circumstances, 
the collapse of institutional orders, may well prove particularly fruitful 
in analysing, for example, the films of Kurosawa. In particular his film 
Rashomon, which presents as equally ‘authentic’ several modes of per- 
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ceiving reality (transforming into a specifically historical conception of 
physical and spiritual decay the timeless themes of lust, passion and 
human selfishness of the Akitogawa stories on which the film is based),?4 
should be seen-in the context of the breakdown of a highly reified social 
order, ‘a patrimony of degenerated traditions’,25 with the traumatic 
institutional collapse of Japan after Hiroshima, and of the chaos of 
experience presenting the intellectual with the multipotential of future 
action.2¢ Another example of institutional shake-up and new art forms 
after war is provided by my own research on Chekhov,?? though there, 
as I shall show later, the collapse was by no means so complete or im- 
mediate, and was mediated by the growth of legitimated counter- 
experts in reality-definition, in so far as these new experts— professionals 
of a social-engineering type—occupied extra social space without re- 
placing the old stratification system. 

(b) The third of Berger and Luckmann’s circumstances of de- 
reification has proved particularly useful in most of the ‘world view’ 
studies within the sociology of literature to date. Social marginality and 
consequent restructuring of concepts of reality is central to Goldmann’s 
analysis of a displaced privilege group, the noblesse de robe, and the 
tragic vision of Pascal and Racine in seventeenth-century France, 
Roger Pincott’s complementary analysis of a displaced élite group, the 
hoplites, and Greek tragedy in fifth century B.c. Athens, and Zevedei 
Barbuw’s analysis of the displaced samurai and the ‘tragedy of destruction’ 
of Chikamatsu in seventeenth-century Japan.?8 Goldmann and Pincott 
describe the development of a simultaneous and paradoxical response 
of both ‘yes’ and ‘no’ under the eye of a hidden God (the essence of the 
tragic vision, which places it epistemologically between empirical 
rationalism and dialectical thought) in face of the inevitable process of 
institutional change and the proliferation of new paradigms. Barbu 
traces the development of individualism (and the rise of the novel at 
the expense of the drama) via the paradoxical division of personality 
between tradition and inner-direction of the socially marginal tragic 
hero, to the ‘liquidation through merger’ of the samurai group as they 
become nineteenth-century entrepreneurs for the new capitalist order. 
Further to this, Berger and Luckmann’s analysis of de-reification 
through marginality to any one role? provides a theoretical approach 
to any artist trying to internalize two roles at the same time, such as 
Chekhov (writer and doctor), or to the artist who has reference groups 
among different or competing social groups.30 


3. In its considerable emphasis of the inter-relationship of primary and 
secondary socialization (defined as the internalization of institution- 
based ‘sub-worlds’) as well as its concept of ‘alternation’ (re-socialization), 
the theory brings both history and the individual back into sociology 
without the extreme voluntarism of Sartre?! in an area, literature, 
where they simply cannot be excluded. In this sense Berger and 
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Luckmann’s theory applied to the sociology of literature fulfils the de- 
mands they would make of it: 


... theory, in any empirical discipline, must be relevant in a double 
fashion to the ‘data’ defined as pertinent to that discipline. It must 
be congruent with them, and it must be geared to further empirical 
inquiry.... We would add here only that, in our view, empirical 
research in the relation of institutions to legitimating symbolic uni- 
verses will greatly enhance the sociological understanding of con- 
temporary society.32 


It was in the light of these propositions that I considered the inter- 
penetration of theory in the sociology of knowledge and my own 
research into the drama and literature of Chekhov, and I want to 
conclude by suggesting, rather briefly, how it did so. 

(a) My concern was to bring to light the values which structured 
Chekhov’s artistic works. These values proved to be those (deeply and 
continuously) of a rapidly professionalizing, upwardly mobile, medical 
group—the Zemstvo doctors—with specific and typically ‘professional’? 
concern for scientific theory (in this case a conception of Darwinism 
which, long before the West, emphasized co-operation within a species, 
and thus, in its social application, rejected the ‘nature red in tooth and 
claw’ ideology of American Social Darwinism), autonomy of the social 
base, career consciousness organized around a professional association, 
and recognition of the problematic interaction of professional and 
societal values. The problem for the existing social order was the need ` 
for institutional legitimation of scientific and modernizing cadres after ` 
the Crimean fiasco and the need to suppress the accompanying humani- 
tarian and sociological critique which was an essential part of the new 
subsystem of meaning. In the case of doctors the state attempted to meet 
the problem in a variety of ways, ranging from the simple (and in- 
efficient) expedient of regulating and over-seeing all medical congresses, 
to the wide-ranging discouragement (financial and political) of the 
prophylactic branch of medicine (in which the Russian medical pro- 
fession was particularly strong, for both functional and ideological rea- 
sons) on behalf of mere therapy. I have analysed in a number of stories 
Chekhov’s portrayal of medicine as authentic or false according to its 
resistance to this attempted polarization—specifically his rejection (in 
a rather Laingian way) of ‘scientific’ treatment which restored the 
existing ‘objective reality’, and his emphasis on treatment which genu- 
inely recognized the subjective feelings of the disturbed in relation to 
their wider sociological and social engineering implications (‘Nervous 
Breakdown’, ‘Black Monk’, ‘Ward Number 6’). This polarization on 
Chekhov’s own part was easily extended to its social-structural basis, 
in his recognition and portrayal of Zemstvo doctors as socially reforming 
and authentic, private city doctors as ascriptive and in bad faith. 
(‘Ionych’, ‘Dreary Story’). This kind of polarization, of hope and des- ` 
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pair, peculiar to an upwardly mobile, semi-legitimated social group in 
a period of differential social change, not only accounts for the par- 
ticular mood of Chekhovian drama, its ‘tragi-comedy’, but also structures 
the works, as I have shown by analysing most of his major works: for 
example, ‘The Duel’ is organized about a polarity of authentic/in- 
authentic science as an opposition between symbiotic and ‘tooth and 
claw’ Darwinism,34 The Three Sisters around the polarity of achievement- 
oriented new science and ascription of the evolving society of the bour- 
geoisie, repeating in new form the old order—hence a polarity of con- 
ceptions of time and change which demystifies the Prozorov family’s 
ritualized ‘to Moscow’ response. 

This cannot be the place for a detailed exposition of this ‘objectified’ 
aspect of Chekhov’s creativity35 and in any case, since it is centrally 
within the ‘world view’ tradition®¢ it would presumably be swept aside 
by Forster and Kenneford as mere ‘literary sociology’ (which, with a 
naivety about current schools of literary criticism which is not only 
unsociological but also contrary to their own theoretical intentions, they 
feel can be adequately accomplished by literary critics!). This analysis 
of Chekhov’s social group, ‘epic vision’ and literary work does take us 
some way in ‘the relation of institutions to legitimating symbolic uni- 
verses’, but it does not in any way ask the question, why Chekhov and 
not another of this group, and what difference did it make? It is par- 
ticularly at this level that Goldmann’s approach is inadequate, despite 
some tantalizing suggestions. 

(b) In theoretical terms we have here a problem of role analysis; as 
Berger and Luckmann point out, it is only at this level that the ‘media- 
tions between the macroscopic universes of meaning objectivated in a 
society and the ways by which these universes are subjectively real to 
individuals’ are revealed.3? In Chekhov’s case, as I have already men- 
tioned, the important issue is a duality of roles enabling a widening of 
subjective distance between himself and his role playing. This is where 
a concern for the dialectical relationship between social reality and in- 
dividual existence in history, and particularly of the types of relationship 
between succeeding stages of socialization, can take the analysis further 
theoretically and substantively. 

An important situation leading to unsuccessful socialization occurs 
when there are discrepancies between primary and secondary socializa- 
tion. Where the discrepancies are sufficiently intense, and secondary 
socialization includes a level of affective identification with significant 
others characteristic of primary socialization, complete re-socialization 
(called by Berger and Luckmann ‘alternation’) can occur. I have 
shown, by analysing Chekhov’s secondary socialization, that something 
approaching re-socialization of this kind did in fact occur, leading to a 
familiar process, described by Berger and Luckmann, of nihilating pre- 
alternation biography bysubsuming it negatively but strategically within 
the new legitimating universe.?? However, they continue, “To have a 
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conversion experience is nothing much. The real thing is to be able to 
keep on taking it seriously’,3? and this demands the continuity of 
plausibility structures provided by a community. For Russian Zemstvo 
doctors the progressive professional association, the Society of Russian 
Physicians in memory of N. I. Pirogov, with its expanding modes of 
communication, and its central and local conferences, provided this 
important continuity and boundary maintenance. For Chekhov as a 
writer, however, no such plausibility structure existed. I have analysed 
in some detail Chekhov’s constant search for a literary reference group, . 
his concern ‘For whom do I write ?’40 The contemporary literary milieu, 
theatrical entrepreneurs, producers, actors, literary critics—all were 
appealed to and found wanting.*! His reaction to the misinterpretation 
of his play Ivanov is significant. Chekhov ‘knew’ that in Ivanov he had 
typified on objective grounds the problem of melancholic and neur- 
asthenic intellectuals. He was adamant, as he could be as a doctor, that 
he had at last portrayed that familiar figure in Russian literature, the 
‘superfluous man’, objectively.42 But somehow he felt, in the face of 
misinterpretation, he had failed to embody scientific explanation in 
literary meaning. And he put that down to his inability to throw off 
his past—it was all to do with his lack of freedom as a writer, which - 
was an extension of his upbringing as a child. In the years that followed, 
however hard he tried to write with more respect for his beliefs in free- 
dom and objectivity, his works continued to be misunderstood, even 
when they were most popular, as under the direction of Stanislavskii. 
The unrelieved gloom of these interpretations had much in common 
with the subjective and hopeless cynicism which he so fervantly rejected 
in contemporary writers. Moreover, as he frequently pointed out, he 
was surrounded, particularly among writers and literary critics, with the 
same subservience to authority and other people’s ideas, hypocrisy, 
injustice, mysticism and cynicism which patterned his socialization as 
a child. The cluster of values which he had transcended as a doctor 
surrounded him as a writer, and even impinged upon his work. Thus ` 
the two worlds of ascription and achievement which structure Chekhov’s 
work, existed continuously for him in relation to his dual roles as writer 
and doctor, creating not only sufficient distance to prevent role reifi- 
cation (or, in another convention, ‘artistic distance’), but also, in his 
acute consciousness of the unresolved tension between the subjective 
realities of primary and secondary socialization, the equally real, and 
homologous, tension between potential and suffocating reality, hope and 
despair, which was the essential predicament of the Russian medical 
profession. 

This in turn may throw some light on a rather different problem, 
raised in his last years by Lucien Goldmann. Utilising the German 
classical concept of aesthetic value as one of ‘tension’ overcome between, 
on the one hand, sensible multiplicity and richness, and on the other 
hand, the unity which organizes the multiplicity into a coherent whole,43 
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and admitting that his method had centred on the pole of coherence, 
Goldmann suggested that it should be possible to bring to light the 
‘antagonistic elements of the work which the structured vision must 
overcome and organize’.44 This would include elements of an onto- 
logical nature, such as death, and elements of a social and historical 
nature, such as human values which are overcome on behalf of the 
specific vision of the works. In other words, sociology can ‘make an 
important contribution by showing why the writer, in a particular 
historical situation, chooses, among the great number of possible in- 
carnations of antagonistic positions and attitudes which he condemns, 
precisely the few which he feels to be particularly important.’45 

Now it is clear that the treatment of death in Chekhov as a means of 
clarifying existential loneliness is a fundamental theme, not only in the 
general sense that his evolutionary world view is bound up with the 
continuation and transformation of life, but also in the specific sense 
that underlying it is the problem of the futility of contemporary artistic 
life—close to him in the death of significant others, especially his 
wastrel but talented artist brother Nikolai, who, in his lost potential, 
spoke tragically for the continuing effect of a brutal upbringing which 
vitiated Chekhov’s own crisis of identity as a writer. It has been sug- 
gested that disparity between reality-defining personnel of competing 
sub-universes, in this case significant others from competing stages of 
socialization, demands greater emotional intensity and affectivity if 
subjective reality is to be maintained. This, in turn, will lead to a greater 
concern for the reality of secondary internalizations under the threat 
of marginal situations,6 since this reality is seen as encompassing the 
whole of social existence in a way it can never do where alternation does 
not occur, Thus Berger and Luckmann may be right in saying that in 
normal situations one’s self-identification as an assistant manager in the 
ladies’ hosiery department is hardly threatened by the imminent 
approach of death,*” but it is nevertheless true that Chekhov, from 
his own ambivalent position, did see the reality of secondary roles— 
writer (The Seagull), doctor and landowner (Uncle Vanya), medical 
scientist (‘Dreary Story’ and “The Grasshopper’) and even hotel waiter 
(‘Peasants’)—threatened by death at the end of an inauthentic life. 
The problem of Chekhov’s biographical consistency, with its de-reifying 
potential, of necessity extended the threat of what Berger and Luck- 
mann call the ‘night-side’ reality, the marginal world of absurdity and 
nightmare,*8 to the reality of secondary internalizations. It is no coinci- 
dence that Chekhov wrote his greatest portrayal of the inauthenticity 
of death, in the context of a wasted medical role, at precisely the time 
Nikolai died (‘Dreary Story’). 

Similarly, with the problem of which social and historical elements 
he chose to portray, and with what bearing and intensity, it is not 
simply a question of which ‘false’ positions Chekhov portrayed, but 
which ones were depicted in more humanly ambivalent terms. In the 
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context of what has been suggested above, it is hardly surprising that 
the problem of artistic authenticity frequently preoccupied Chekhov in 
his works (e.g. The Seagull), and sometimes in direct relationship to that 
of scientific authenticity (“The Grasshopper’). Whereas doctors who 
make clearly inauthentic choices (such as rejection of Zemstvo medi- 
cine) are usually portrayed extremely unsympathetically, and are im- 
mersed in all the impedimenta of the vulgar society (e.g. ‘Ionych’, 
‘Ward Number 67), artists who seek authenticity and yet make the 
wrong choice (e.g. Treplev and Trigorin in The Seagull) are generally 
portrayed less dogmatically. At least some of the explanation lies in the 
unequal existence of plausibility structures of a durable kind. Ionych, 
like Dr. Chekhov, had as a concrete model the work of Zemstvo doctors, 
and unlike Chekhov he rejected this model for the ascriptive society. 
Treplev, like Chekhov a seeker after literary innovation, had no such 
certain and durable reference group. Whereas Ionych exists, dogmati- 
cally, in contradiction of Chekhov’s good, but ambivalent, doctors and 
scientists—the Astrovs (Uncle Vanya) and the Dymovs (“The Grass- 
hopper’)—Trepley, for all his searching, exists, ambivalently, in affir- 
mation of the dogmatically degraded artists—for example, Ryabovskii 


ie 


in ‘The Grasshopper’—and the rest of the literary entourage. As a - 


doctor Chekhov was sure of his identity, and consequently the problems 
which face the doctors in his works are initially external, the problems of 
Zemstvo medicine in a stagnant society. But as artist Chekhov was more 
ambivalent, and created anomic and marginal artists, sympathetically 
transcended within the unity of his world view. The aesthetic tension 
between coherence and multiplicity in his work can thus be seen in 
relation to Chekhov’s own problem of identity and role duplication. 

In conclusion, I should like to affirm that the sociology of literature 
is important to sociology—as well as to other disciplines—both sub- 
stantively and theoretically. Substantively because it contributes to a 
proper relationship between empirical analysis and theory within the 


sociology of knowledge. Theoretically because sociology should, as ' 


Berger and Luckmann have said, be concerned with the dialectic: 
society is a human product. Society is an objective reality. Man is a 
social product,4® and ‘the analysis of the role of knowledge in the dia- 
lectic of individual and society, of personal identity and social structure, 
provides a crucial complementary perspective for all areas of soci- 
ology’.*° Certainly in my own analysis of Chekhov this perspective has 
thrown light on a number of sociological areas—the family, education 
and socialization, professionalization, political institutions, among 
others. If we are concerned with the first stage of the dialectic at all, 
with man as producer of his own world, with the human factor behind 
the uncovered structural data, then we should be concerned to examine 
it where the active intervention of man with his ‘taken-for-granted’ is 
particularly articulate and highly visible—in literature. Only then can 
we examine more adequately another aspect of the dialectic—the 
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institutionalization and transmission of literature. Deviant and de- 
reifying views may be habitualized, defused, in their turn in a variety 
of ways—by inadequate re-working of language conventions on the 
part of the author himself,51 by a re-working of the text in production 
according to a competing sub-system of values, as was the case with 
Stanislavskii’s ‘twilight Russia’ production of Chekhov’s plays, by 
schools for the transmission of élite culture, such as the mandarin tra- 
dition of Leavis, and, finally, by the ‘nihilation’5? of the sociology of 
literature itself through the reduction of its more individualistic aspects 
under the dismissive rubric ‘Literary Sociology’, and the translation of 
its central concepts into purely structural terms. 


John C. Tulloch, B.A. DIP.ED. PH.D. 
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Sociology and literature 


I 
„Literature presents the different sociological perspectives from which 
“it has been considered with rather different problems. To take the - 
currently most seriously and extensively cultivated perspectives in 
the sociology of literature, fictions present Marxists with problems in the 
relation of superstructure and base for the vulgar, or of explicating the 
dialectical dynamics of alienated expression for the more idealist. For 
phenomenological sociologists fiction is perhaps a rival activity or at 
any rate one which is not problematic in the way it appears either to 
the materialist or the empiricist for whom the creation and consumption 
-of fiction requires explanation. Besides these positions contributions to 
| the sociology of literature have been made from the points of view of 


` *structuralism, functionalism and critical sociology. This list is probably 


à not exhaustive, nor are the perspectives mutually exclusive. For all of 
4the now conventional derision of empiricism one encounters in this 


.| area, however, there is remarkably little of it about. It seems a pity that 


, this should be so, firstly as its absence detracts from the plausibility of 


x much critical comment but, secondly and more seriously, as the exist- 
fx- ence of more work in such a vein might provide an evidential basis for 


‘ 
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some cumulative argument in addition to the sometimes brilliant but 
divergent insights which constitute the bulk of the discussion so far. 
It is not that one wants a mere extension of so-called ‘fact gathering’ 
but rather that some attempt is required to refine variables and test out 
the hypothesized connections between them. Few of the extant theor- 
etical discussions in the sociology of literature will stand up to this 
treatment, not so much because they are wrong but because they are 
vague at crucial points or seem to predicate relationships which in the 
last analysis are not accessible to sociological investigation. 

Now it may be that the approach advocated here is too crude for the 
literary phenomena which are proposed as its subject matter and that 
the empiricist approach is incapable of revealing anything that is im- 
portant about the creation or appreciation of literature. It may well be 
so, but if that should prove to be the outcome then we should have 
learned something important about literature which can only be for 
the present mere supposition while at the same time some of the limits 
of sociology, or at least of some kinds of sociology, would have been 
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usefully defined in practice. At any rate such an approach has scarcely 
been suggested before, let alone tried. 

In this paper I propose to explore some of the limitations of sociol- 
ogical discussions of literature with special reference to the novel. The 
novel is important not simply because it has received most attention 
but because it, more clearly than other art forms, raises issues about 
the relation of the fictional construct and the social context within which 
the processes of creation and interpretation occur. After outlining some 
of the criticisms which I think may be levelled at the great bulk of 
sociological discussion on the subject I have tried to indicate in outline 
an alternative approach which incorporates some of the desiderata of a 
useful theory. On the one hand this approach offers the possibility of a 
genuinely cumulative accretion of sociological knowledge about the 
relationship between literature and society; on the other, it may indicate 
something of the limits of an authentically sociological understanding 
here. 


II 


Sociologists have, considering their numbers, contributed relatively 
little to our understanding or ideas about the world. Ideas about the 
relationships between language and social reality or about the reality of 
appearances and the perspectival nature of social knowledge have been 
originated and explored in the twentieth century theatre by Pirandello, 
Jarry, Ionesco and N. F. Simpson and in novels by writers as diverse as 
Nabokov, Joyce, Flann O’Brian, Nigel Dennis, Kafka and Joyce Cary, 
as well as, of course, by Sterne in the eighteenth century with greater 
insight and thoroughness than any soi-disant sociological commentary on 
such topics has so far managed to attain.1 Except when they are talking 
specifically about social processes there is nothing sociologists might say 
which might not as well be said and with as much claim to public 
attention by anybody else.2 Sociological approaches to literature are 
therefore likely to prove illuminating, other than by accident, only to 
the extent that they deal with its social aspects. But as Escarpit has 
observed, ‘reading is at the same time social and asocial’ and for most 
people it may be regarded primarily as an escape inasmuch as for a time 
it involves them cognitively and often affectively within a fictional 
situation rather than in the immediate and practical circumstances of 
their real lives.? The relationship between these situations is crucial to 
our understanding of literature in society. However the main emphasis 
in Escarpit’s discussion is that this relationship exists within a specifically 
social process of communication. ‘Each and every literary fact pre- 
supposes a writer, a book, and a reader; or, in general terms, an author, 
a product and a public.’4 Here we are directly confronted with a range 
of sociological questions about action and response, behaviour and its 
determinants, perceived meanings and their context. The literary fact 
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for Escarpit is essentially social. “To know what a book is presupposes a 
knowledge of how it has been read.’ In drawing our attention to the 
relational aspect of reading and specifically the triadic relationship 
between author, book and reader, Escarpit opens important paths for 
sociological exploration and has himself done much to map what was 
previously terra incognita. However, he does not offer us an account of 
the central relationship between the fictional and the real world of social 
experience and in consequence his sociology of literature remains ex- 
ternal to the literary fact itself. 

This central problem has been at the heart of the great bulk of work 
in the sociology of literature which has been inspired by the tradition 
of Marxist thought. There are of course a number of distinct but over- 
lapping approaches which are currently influential focussing on this 
problem. Rather than reviewing yet again the work of each author or 
group of authors, Lukács, Goldmann, etc., pointing out obscurities, 
praising their insights, I propose to adopt a more summary approach. 
I will consider three main theoretical defects one or other of which flaw 
each of the arguments which have been developed within this approach 
to the sociology of literature. In what seems to me to be an ascending 
order of importance these theoretical flaws may be noted as follows: 


(a) the inadequacy of the theory of literature as a reflection of social 
reality; 

(b) the dependence of these sociologies on a priori aesthetic judg- 
ments; 

(c) the dilemma they face between élitism and/or tautology. 


(a) The theory of reflection 


Most of the writers within the Marxist tradition have never succeeded 
in liberating themselves from the archaisms of the Hegelian metaphysic 
(some have ardently cultivated them) and are, in consequence, confined 
by the mechanistic notion of reflection in attempting to understand the 
relationship between the work and its author’s social context while too 
little attention is paid to the communicative aspects of the literary 
viewed as a social activity. Though arguments about ideological dis- 
tortion bulk large amongst the criticism in this tradition, it is never 
adequately explained how the ‘optics’ of reflection work. The image of 
man as the mirror of society is persuasive but enigmatic. Reflection 
remains an image, it does not become a concept. It is almost self-evident 
that the mind of a writer does not function in precisely the way a 
polished surface affects light but these accounts stop short here. Terms 
like distortion or refraction merely impart a spurious precision to the 
metaphor. Even Lukács, in his new introduction to the 1968 edition of 
History and Class Consciousness’ only succeeds in reconfusing what had 
seemed a satisfactory explosion of the concept in 1922.’ For the most 
part little of explanatory value has been added by sociological accounts 
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to the work of scholars like Raymond Williams writing about the social 
context of literature within a purely literary convention from the 
Marxist point of view.8 

Lukacs has argued that it is not the content of the work which is 
significant so much as the categories of thought deployed, perhaps un- 
consciously on the part of the author, which reflect the historical cir- 
cumstances of his creativity. This is clearly a more subtle approach but 
the relationship between work and context remains a mechanistic one 
and does not accommodate either the problem of variability between 
individuals either as authors or readers let alone that of creative 
originality. 

Goldmann’s genetic structuralism does not so much solve the problem 
as side-step it by giving it a different name. Instead of the work re- 
flecting the social world of its author Goldmann discerns homologies 
between the structure of forms inherent in the work and the structural 
properties of the most important aspects of the social world.® While 
this has unquestionably produced some distinguished and highly per- 
ceptive criticism such as his discussion of Jansenism in his work on 
Racine and Pascal,!° as a method the detection of structural homologies 
is lacking in objectivity. The difficulty, however, is not merely that the 
discernment of homologies cannot be systematized as some kind of 
positivistic methodology but that the relationship proposed between the 
real and fictive worlds remains obscure.!4 The notion of structural 
homology is an improvement on that of reflection only in being less 
obviously unhelpful. The pursuit of formal structures of meaning within 
literature and within social formations fails to explain why men find the 
creation and exploration of fictions a satisfying activity.12 

The failure to explicate the connection between literary work and its 
social context in other than superficial terms is an important limitation 
of the Marxian perspective as so far developed in this field. It accounts 
for the inability of Marxists to distinguish between the various responses 
of socially similarly located literary men to the same historical ex- 
perience, or the differential responsiveness among those of similar social 
location and education to literary products in general. 

Following Trotsky and Voronski however, Alan Swingewood has 
opposed Lukács as well as more vulgar notions of reflection. “The 
sociology of literature,’ he concludes, ‘must treat literature as literature 
and creative talent as creative. Sociology and literature are not identical 
practices. They must be treated accordingly.’15 He conceives of soci- 
ology as an analytic and constructive activity while art is concerned 
with the discovery and elaboration of images. While there would not 
appear to be anything peculiarly Marxist in making this distinction,14 
it does represent an important emphasis in its criticism of a great deal 
of reductionist sociology. It both rejects the crude reduction of litera- 
ture to exemplifications of supposedly sociological analysis and at the 
same time asserts the distinctiveness of a sociological understanding 
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different from the essentially literary, which much current phenomeno- 
logically orientated work, seemingly in pursuit of the appearances 
behind reality, at least implicitly, denies. In offering only alternative 
readings of situations they contribute nothing discernibly and distinc- 
tively sociological to an already sophisticated literary understanding of 
literary phenomena. We must turn elsewhere for a sociology of litera- 
ture. 

Yet in quite properly clearing away reflection as an adequate model 
for a sociological understanding of the relationship between the real and 
fictional worlds, Swingewood leaves the scene a tidier but no better 
illuminated one. The problem of explaining the relationship remains 
and if we are to avoid the inference that sociology, in the distinctive 
sense that he intends, has no place here at all, it is a problem that must 
be solved. 


(b) Aesthetic a prioris 


Lukács has de facto limited his attention to acknowledged examples of 
great literature.15 Goldmann has rationalized this sociologically re- 
stricted focus more explicitly.16 He sees the task of the sociologist as an 
attempt to trace the necessary connections between the fictional work and 
the world view towards which a social group is tending since it is the 
social group, he argues, which in the last resort is the true subject of 
creation.1” Average individuals are too complex to be representative 
of their group, to typify its historical significance clearly enough for the 
sociologist to be able to explore their connections with their socio- 
historical circumstances.18 The average novel does not achieve the 
purity or coherence of structure which permits the sociologist to observe 
its homologous relation to the structure of the possible consciousness of 
the social group whose tendencies it expresses.19 

We can agree that the average characteristics of a group are not 
common to all its members. The important point here however is not 
that Goldmann’s method in selecting only the great work (aesthetically) 
, excludes and is able to say little or nothing about the mass of texts 
of less than outstanding literary merit but that it is flawed as a general 
methodological position either by circularity of reasoning or by a con- 
tradiction. Firstly, there is the problem of deciding upon which work can 
be analysed. Aesthetic judgments are historically variable; consider the 
critical reputations of Fielding or George Eliot over the past century or 
Hemingway or Somerville and Ross in the last two decades. Unless the 
sociological historian is to be only the apologist of the aesthetician he 
must conduct his analysis before he can decide on the typicality of the 
work rather than after. The choice of an euvre which identifies itself with 
tendencies fundamental in one way or another to its time and historical 
circumstance assumes the result of the study before it is begun. Secondly, 
if it is only such writers who can be understood by the sociologist because 
only the work of the typical crystallizes the sociologist’s typification of 
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his group’s experience, then the sociologist must presumably be able to 
discern that experience in the record of less ‘typical’ and more ‘average’, 
or as I would prefer more ordinary, individuals. But while the person 
who can typify a group may be exceptional in the unalloyed coherence 
of his thinking, the exceptionally coherent individual does not necessarily 
typify a group. 

If the sociologist can only explain the creation of an historically 
typical work then the sociologist must be able to recognise such a work, 
distinguishing it from other work of lesser achievement. Yet the criterion 
of validity Goldmann employs is the capacity of the writer to crystallize 
the experience of his group with an uncontaminated coherence not 
reached by the ordinary individual with his complex loyalties and un- 
assimilated experiences. There is some sense in which the group must 
be defined by the ideas inherent in the work unless he is to contradict 
himself by allowing the sociologist in fact to understand the ordinary 
members of the group sufficiently to be able to recognize the typicality 
of the creator whose work he can recognize as valid. 

In his great study of Racine it is perhaps significant therefore that 
he was concerned with the manifestation in the drama of the world 
vision of a religious sect—a group defined, that is, byits beliefsrather than 
a group defined (social) structurally in terms, for instance, of its class 
position. It is also not without significance in this regard that in taking 
Racine as his first subject he focussed upon the most formal of dramatic 
modes in which dramaturgical conventions and mythic symbolization 
predominate over character or humanistic relationships in contrast with 
the work, for instance, of Shakespeare or even Moliére. In his ap- 
proaches to the modern novel his concern for the plight of the French 
left-intellectual is similarly sociologically constricting. The inferences 
concerning the place of the novel in contemporary culture he draws 
from his explicatory account of Malraux would seem improbable when 
one considers the possible parallels and divergences apparent in the 
novels of Pasternak or Graham Greene, while for Robbe-Grillet the 
non-convergent epistemologies of Nabokov and even Norman Mailer 
are suggestive perspectives excluded by his constricted methodology. 
But this is to verge upon the third of the issues I wish to consider in this 
section. 


(c) The dilemma of élitism or tautology 


Like Goldmann, Zeraffa approaches the novel in a way which is essen- 
tially evaluative in that only the avant garde is considered worthy of 
(sociological) consideration. Zeraffa argues that the history of the novel 
represents a move from social description to social interpretation which 
also constitutes a move from ‘illusion’ to the achievement of art.20 
Historically this may be a plausible account of late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century trends but it oversimplifies the complexity of the more 


recent past and is wholly misleading as an interpretation of the eight- ~ 
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eenth century or earlier. Zeraffa’s reference to Fielding’s realism?! 

completely misunderstands that author’s conscious exploitation of con- 

. trivance and self-created convention while he seems unaware of the 

' subjectivism of writers as important as Sterne or Cervantes. His argu- 

ment then is too restricted historically and this I believe derives from 

the critical perspective on the novel which sees it primarily in its literary 
context. 

In criticizing Goldmann for confining his attention too much upon 

~ the concerns of individual writers Burns and Burns have stressed the 

importance of the literary context of the work for a critical sociological 

_ understanding.?2 In their introduction to an important recent collection 

` of studies they identify the aims of their critical perspective with 

Zeraffa’s argument that the novel as art is essentially a challenge to the 

established social order.23 Arguing that ‘sociology is an attempt to make 

sense of the ways in which we live our lives’,24 Burns and Burns see it as 

a critical discipline. It is important to consider the implications of this 


position. 
‘The purpose of sociology’, they propose, ‘is to achieve an under- 
standing of social behaviour and social institutions ... which is not 


merely different but newand better . . . It exists to criticize claims about 
_ the value of achievement and to question assumptions about the 
` meaning of conduct. It is the business of sociologists to conduct a critical 
debate with the public about its equipment of social institutions’.25 The 
assumptions in this passage are questionable ones. Firstly it does not 
seem likely that a sociological understanding of social behaviour or 
_ social institutions should necessarily be different from ‘that current among 
` the people through whose conduct the institutions exist’. At least some- 
times, or in some cases it appears at least probable that the people whose 
lives we may wish to make sense of already have a profound and in 
every way intellectually satisfactory understanding of themselves and 
. their situation. Again, questioning people’s assumptions about the 
meaning of conduct or criticism of their value claims may often occur 
incidentally in the course of sociological investigation but would not 
constitute the purpose for which sociology exists unless we define our 
ethical axiomata in a rather unusual way. Indeed the critical position 
reveals a glamorous and rather romantic self-image for the sociologist 
and perhaps a rather arrogant one. Where does the sociologist derive 
the standards in terms of which he or she is to carry out the critical 
function? Is not the sociologist equally a social being with the public 
under scrutiny? Has he (or she) some privileged access to a more pro- 
found moral knowledge denied to other lesser mortals? 

Sociology is in the confused and self-destructive condition it is in today 
because too many sociologists see themselves as Moses. Burns and Burns 
have their Tablets of the Law in the renewed ‘contact with the main- 

: stream of European social philosophy and Kulturwissensschaft’ (note the 
“implications of the use of the term ‘mainstream’ here). This they say 
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. has created ‘the possibility of establishing the sociology of literature in 
the English speaking world on something like a sound basis .. 228 The 
criteria by which they calculate this comparison are interesting. They 
are not however to be found within their sociological analysis but re- 
present the prior value commitments of the critical approach which are 
only accessible to sociological investigation through a shift in conceptual 
framework which involves discarding the implicit ideology upon which 
the critical approach is founded. 

Zeraffa’s account of the transformation of the modern novel is in- 
structive here. He argues that: 


Only when society came to lose its ‘Balzacian’ quality of organized 
totality—only when the novelist came to forego his claim to perceive 
society as a picture, or as an organism with countless distinct and 
exemplary ramifications to select from—did we cease to expect re- 
alism from the work of an original writer, and accord his achievement 
the quality of spontaneity.27 


There is a slight ambiguity about Zeraffa’s intention. The point is, 
however, that society has not lost its quality of organised totality due to 


A 


4 


the change in the claim of the novelist but vice versa, and then not ~ 


everywhere equally. It is necessary to consider the social location of 
writers (and their readers) more systematically and objectively—that 
is to say sociologically—if we are to arrive at an understanding of the 
relationship between literature as an activity and society. Zeraffa may 
comprehend the situation of the French avant garde but his theme does 
not cater anything like so effectively for the achievements of writers in 
other countries?8 nor yet the response they have evoked from publics 
both at home and abroad. Furthermore, it is no difficult matter to sub- 
sume even Zeraffa’s historical scheme within a more comprehensive and 
flexible theoretical perspective. Thus, with France particularly in mind, 


1 


Durkheim offered an account of the increasing individualism of modern _ 


consciousness as arising out of the changing structure of social relations. 29 
This presented an analysis which comprehends both the emergence of 
the concern for the understanding of the social order with the social 
transformations after the Revolution of 1789 and the process of indus- 
trialization and also the growing concern with the experience of the 
individual in the literature of the later nineteenth century. Still within 
the framework of his argument we can infer that with the progressive 
differentiation of social structures, the isolation or marginality of the 
intellectual in the twentieth century and his consequent experience of 
anomie is likely to generate the collapse of that opposition of individual 
and society, which we can observe in the work of Svevo, Proust or Joyce, 
for example, towards the quest for identity and ultimately for meaning 
(any meaning) which is evident in Robbe-Grillet, Mailer, Heller 
(Something Happened), even John Fowles, or, in the extreme case, of 
Beckett.30 
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An account of the development of the novel like the one tentatively 
sketched here might represent the schematic conclusion of a sociological 
analysis but, even fully elaborated, should not be mistaken for the thing 

` itself. We have at this stage only the outline of a programme of research 
and it would be necessary to refine the issues, to sharpen the historical 
claims, to elucidate the causal connections so that their truth might be 
critically tested. This would not be possible if the programme were to 
confine itself to the avant garde, to the peaks of some Hegelian conscious- 

`- ness manifesting itself in the chosen favourites of an in-group who may 
know one another very well but about whom we know very little except 
their own accounts of themselves, 

_ In his discussion of the contemporary novel in France, Goldmann 
expresses some doubts about the social-structural location of cultural 
creation. 


Fictional literature, as perhaps modern poetic creation and contem- 
porary painting, are authentic forms of cultural creation even though 
they cannot be attached to the consciousness—even a potential one 
—of a particular social group.32 


But this is to fail to recognise the change in the structure of urban 
industrial (bourgeois) society as a result of clinging to the categories of 
` an analysis he has already rejected.32 The greater proportion of 
specialised high-cultural production in the modern world is the output 
of a declassé educationally recruited group of intellectuals self- and 
institutionally segregated from the major dimensions of class relation- 
ships but seeking, ideologically, to establish a (necessarily cultural) 
hegemony by presenting their own quest for intelligibility as a universal 
account of the world.34 
For sociology the evaluations in the creation of and response to 
literature form part of the subject matter along with other aspects of 
_ literary production and appreciation. To make a commitment on such 
value preferences an integral component of our research methodology 
„ is an ideological claim which will necessarily destroy the possibility of 
` any explanatory generalizations about our subject matter. If the 
sociology of literature is to achieve convincing explanatory status, it 
must address itself directly to the diversity of interest and experience 
which the model comprehends, the sociologist must consider a more 
comprehensive range of novels, writers and readers than those highly 
valued in his own social milieu. The avant garde is only to be understood 
sociologically in the context of the juste milieu, of the popular romance, 
the thriller and then perhaps in the twentieth century only in relation 
to the mass media too. We can make no objective assumptions about 
this context. Empirically it is not the case that most writers these days 
write within a great tradition. On the contrary the reading of contem- 
, porary novelists represents a literary context as heterogeneous as their 
“social origins and commitments are diverse.35 But it is the social milieu 
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of the writer which is neglected in the literary emphasis of the critical 
approach. 

Most of the sociological theories of literature currently available 
involve an aesthetic and (perhaps therefore) social stance which is at © 
least élitist.36 They address themselves to and generalize from work ; 
which is read by a highly articulate but socially most unrepresentative i 
minority. This group is one which is defined by its ideas and its litera- ;° 
ture therefore is not merely an expression but part of the definition of | | 
the group’s identity. That is to say if sociology is to be concerned ex- s 
clusively with the literature of the intellectual élite, it runs the risk not ` 
only of being able to say nothing about the vast remainder of literary _ 
activity but of being unable to say anything sociological even about its `y” 
own narrowly confined subject matter. Again the problem of defining ‘ 
the great or progressive novel presupposes the results of research and « 
depends in essence upon extrapolating prior personal preferences in the | 
guise of universalistic values. i 


4 


III \ 
( 
The psychological processes of literary creation and the evolution of * 
literary ideas within a particular tradition of thought, though of con- - 
textual relevance to sociological investigation, would seem to lie outside |. 
its range. The resources of sociological thought are not infinite and are +” 
most fruitfully devoted to the understanding of the relationships and 
meanings involved in the social process. If sociology has anything to say - 
about literature it is as a communicative, and therefore social, process. 

It is clear however that we are concerned with a process which. + 
presents the sociologist with a number of problems. An involvement ` 
with fictional literature is neither an exclusive activity nor yet a uni- ; 
versal one. Any adequate model has to accommodate the Seal 
neglected problem of being able to account for some having a taste for 
literature and for others’ indifference to it. Escarpit’s notion of litera- 
ture as escape draws our attention to this. Some people respond to their, 
social situation by reading a book or writing one, while others cope with\ 
their problems in quite different ways or fail to cope at all. We should 
require of a theory that it could specify the circumstances of such a |: 
choice of strategy. \ 

We should furthermore seek to devise a model for all literary be- ;- 
haviour, for the tastes of the less adventurous many as well as the avant- : 
garde few, for the novels people actually read or write as well as for the í 
great works of the age or those which enjoy the enthusiasm of the V 
fashionable reviewers. The familiar observation that different people’ 
read or like different books and are likely to feel differently or even 
perceive different things in the same book?? is not only something we 
should be prepared to explain; it also offers a clue to how an explanation ; 
might be achieved. We must locate our theoretical account at the nexus % 
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of individual experience and action and the structural circumstances 
which shape that experience. Goffman’s account of the elaboration of 
role performances*8 offers one way into this question. The exploration 
of social formations at the level of role rehearsal and role performance 
should permit us to distinguish the structural contexts operative in a 
preference, say, for Doris Lessing rather than Brigid Brophy and for 
either as against Alastair McLean, if any systematic differentiation 
exists. 

A satisfactory model for the sociology of literature must accommodate 
theories which attempt not merely to discover but to-explain the relation 
between the fictional and the mundane experience of its authors and 


” readers.39 Relating the actions and preferences of individuals to their 


social structural context is difficult enough but has to be reconciled in 
this case with the essential open-endedness of what is above all creative 
behaviour whether we think of writing or of reading. If we should be 
sceptical about mechanistic theories of writing fiction it is equally im- 
portant to be so when we consider the readers’ interpretations. Des- 
cribing the results of a survey of a wide spectrum of novel readers, 
Diana Spearman notes that her ‘Respondents’ idiosyncratic reaction to 


. books shows the influence of fiction is not a question of a simple accept- 


ance or rejection of the author’s views—as the reaction to a political 


speech or a scientific treatise may be. People find what they are looking 


for, in the sense that what strikes them is what touches on their own 
preoccupations.’49 Thus readers’ interpretations are creative in that 
they cannot be readily predicted from an analysis of the book read but, 
if at all, only in relation to the preoccupations they bring to the book 
from their prior experience. 

The reading public is diverse and still needs more systematic investi- 
gation but such evidence as exists suggests that authors may be dis- 
tinguished from those who merely read their books mainly at a psy- 


- chological level rather than in sociological terms.41 Though authors 


may perceive their publics in quite various ways we can find agreement 
between Escarpit and Goldmann that it is to the extent that they 
address themselves principally to other members of their own social 
milieu that the sociologist can gain an understanding of the process of 
literary creativity.4? 

We must in all this attempt to go beyond plausible hypothesis; we 
must find a way of testing our theories. Marxist and phenomenological 
and certainly functionalist theories43 seem to be able to provide some 
account of any relationship they are required to accommodate. A more 
cautious exploration may make more secure gains in explanation. When 
a theory survives a test which could show it to be wrong an exercise in 
imagination begins to look like a possible gain in knowledge. 

From these desiderata a model almost begins to shape itself evading 
_ the Scylla of the evaluative fallacy and the Charybdis of rigid empiricism 


* charted by Forster and Kenneford in their sceptical paper.*4 If the 
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faite littéraire involves a problematic but creative semi-escapist response 
within the role-sets of some but not all individuals then novel reading 
(or writing) begins to look rather like a form of vicarious exploratory 
behaviour. That is to say, within the universe of the novel we are 
rehearsing patterns of behaviour and belief we are unsure about per- 
forming or dealing with in the real world.45 In a sociological context 
this immediately suggests that preferences for literature are likely to be 
related to the problematic areas of experience differentiated according 


to social milieu. Movement through the life-cycle as well as secular ` 


historical change will generate changing experiences and a changing 
series of problematic areas of behaviour. Variations in social norms and 
in normative specificity from one subculture to another as well as the 
structurally generated crises of a stratified society will engender differ- 
entiated problems, new ambiguities in the relationships we have with 
others and with ourselves, according to our particular location within 
the social structure. 

The creative element means that in principle one cannot predict the 
precise outcome of the causal sequences which can be hypothesized here 
so that substantive hypotheses about the consequences of observable 
configurations of independent variables cannot be formed. The unpre- 
dictability of response however is probably relative and can itself be 
made use of. The structural ambiguities of a reader’s social milieu are 
likely to be related to the complexity of his response. The more complex 
the situation the less predictable the response and vice versa. Similarly 
the complexity of the literary work will be related to the predictability 
of the responses it generates in its public. These factors are probably 
interactive and themselves provide scope for experimental investigation. 
Thus failure to discover probable differences in the preferences of those 
with dissimilar social experience would cast serious doubt upon this kind 
of theorizing. 

The argument outlined in this paper, I think, serves to counteract the 
pessimism of Forster and Kenneford who seem rather doubtful of how 
far a sociological understanding of literature is likely to contribute to 
the development of sociological theory. Carried through to empirical 
testing it cannot fail either to improve our understanding of one area of 
human activity or to demonstrate in practice the limitations of this kind 
of sociology. 
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_ Anti-war demonstrations and American 
» public opinion on the war in Vietnam 


ABSTRACT 


Evidence was brought to bear on the question of the crediting of 
anti-Vietnam war demonstrations with the American public’s dis- 
enchantment with the war in Vietnam. Demonstrations had no 
measurable effect on the decline in favourable public opinion as 
measured by Vietnam-related poll and survey questions; such 
changes in opinions largely were explicable by other factors (presi- 
dential policy initiatives and war-related events in the short-run; 
casualties and duration of the war in the long-run). The American 
public’s general dislike for Vietnam war protesters also makes it 
unlikely that demonstrations could have served as ‘mediating links’ 
between the war and the American public; it appears that the 
news media served this purpose. The major implication of this 
account is that anti-war demonstrations in the U.S.A. are not 
effective instruments for changing American pbulic opinion. 


On several occasions, the late President Ho Chi Minh of North 
Vietnam noted occurrences of anti-Vietnam war protest in the United 
States and expressed his gratitude to the Americans who demonstrated 
in opposition to their government’s policies in Vietnam.1 These remarks 

} probably would be best interpreted as appreciation for the sentiments 
that the protesters expressed; President Ho does not appear ever to 
have stated that he thought anti-Vietnam war protests themselves 
would have any effect on what the American government decided to do 
in Vietnam. 

One would suppose, though, that anti- Vietnam demonstrators sought 
to change American policy in Vietnam in terms of one basic objective: 
the withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam.2 How protest 
would yield this result does not appear to have been explicitly spelled 
out. Presumably, however, anti- Vietnam war protest in large part was 
intended as ‘educational’, to convert the American people to the anti- 
war perspective. According to some accounts, these efforts were 

| successful. One observer commented that some returned Vietnam 
veterans ‘were expressing their disgust [with the Vietnam war] long 
before antiwar protests had begun to make a serious dent on public 

x. opinion’.4 Another asserted that ‘the war [in Vietnam] would still be 
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going on with CBS covering it like an apolitical boxing match, had it 
not been for the protesting people in the streets’.5 

Much of the American public’s disenchantment with the war in 
Vietnam (as reflected by the polls), as well as the American govern- 
ment’s eventual de-escalation of the war and withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam, took place against a backdrop of anti-Vietnam war demon- 
strations. If demonstrations were credited with bringing about these 
changes, presumably one would argue that demonstrations had con- 
verted public opinion which in turn (presumably) encouraged the 
administration to change its Vietnam policies. If anti-war demon- 
strations can be shown to have had their intended effects on public 
opinion, then (1) any (rational) would-be demonstrators can look 
forward to taking to the streets when next the American government 
hints at plans to implement or implements a foreign policy of which 
they disapprove, and (2) demonstrations or the threat of demonstrations 
can serve as a constraint on the American government’s decisions about 
military intervention in other parts of the world (otherwise demon- 
strations can be ignored). 

The purpose of this investigation is to assess the impact of anti- 
Vietnam war demonstrations in the U.S.A. on the changes in the 
American public’s views about the Vietnam war. In the account that 
follows, short-run, long-run, and ‘mediating’ effects of anti-Vietnam 
war demonstrations on American public opinion are considered in the 
latter half of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: SHORT-RUN AND LONG-RUN EFFECTS 


If the decline in the American public’s support for the war in Vietnam 
were attributable to anti-war demonstrations, it would be reasonable 
to expect that this support (as indicated, for example, by the Vietnam- 
related Gallup poll questions) would have dropped off after major 
demonstrations took place. An ingenious study of this question was 
done by Berkowitz, who enumerated demonstrations with 10,000 or 
more participants as reported in the New York Times between 1955 and 
1971 and then examined fluctuations in percentages in three Gallup 
poll time-series for five periods ranging from one month to two years 
later.6 The major finding was that American public opinion did not 
appear to respond to anti-Vietnam war demonstrations in terms of 
either disapproval of American involvement in Vietnam, disapproval of 
the President’s handling of the Vietnam situation, or disapproval of 
the President’s handling of his job. There was, however, a modest 
relationship between the occurrence of a demonstration and a sub- 
sequent increase in favourable opinion of the President’s handling of the 
Vietnam situation.’ 

The results obtained in Berkowitz’s study are persuasive indicators 
that demonstrations did not turn American public opinion awav from 
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support for the war in Vietnam. The failure of a relationship to emerge 
between occurrence of a major demonstration and reduced war support 
seems even more noteworthy when contrasted with Vietnam-related 
poll questions in which there were sharp changes of opinion that did 
appear linked to events. Perhaps the most striking of these events was 
the Tet offensive at the end of January 1968, in which the National 
Liberation Front launched simultaneous attacks on major cities of 
South Vietnam.’ If the Tet offensive had a ‘message’ for the American 
people, it was that contrary to the Johnson administration’s announced 
interpretations, the war was going badly and a dénouement favourable 
to the Americans was not in sight. An effect of the Tet offensive was 
reflected in the public’s change in preference from ‘hawk’ (‘step up our 
military effort’) to ‘dove’ (‘reduce our military effort’) between the 
January and March 1968 Gallup polls; one observer called this ‘the 
largest and most important change in public opinion during the entire 
war’.? Another apparently Tet-related change was the decline from 
one-half to one-third in the proportion of Americans who thought that 
the U.S. was ‘making progress’ in Vietnam.1° Other Tet-related 
changes were reductions in the public’s approval of President Johnson’s 
handling of the Vietnam situation and of his performance as President.14 
Quite apart from Tet, the other major short-run influences on Vietnam- 
related opinions were Presidential policy changes. For instance, 
approval of President Johnson’s handling of the Vietnam situation 
increased by 15 percentage points in the month following his 31 March 
1968 announcement of a partial halt to the bombing of North Vietnam 
and his willingness to negotiate a settlement to the war.12 Similarly, 
approval of American bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong increased by 
35 percentage points over the two-month period when this became 
American policy in 1966.18 These relationships indicate that American 
public opinion on Vietnam-related matters was not insensitive to 
events: it responded to a dramatic change in the war situation and it 
responded to Vietnam policy changes. But it did not respond to anti- 
war demonstrations. 

If it were conceded that anti-war demonstrations did not have a 
short-run effect (even up to 24 months later, as shown by Berkowitz), 
it still could be argued that demonstrations had long-run effects, effects 
that were confounded by other events, and that the cumulative effect 
of anti-Vietnam war demonstrations was to reduce the American 
public’s support for the war in Vietnam. It could be pointed out, for 
example, that the Gallup poll question on support for the war in 
Vietnam (one of the three used by Berkowitz) did show that support 
for the war declined (more or less gradually) from 1965 onward and 
that this decline might indicate that the ‘message’ of the demonstrations 
was (more or less gradually) received by the public. This argument has 
surface plausibility. It also has another feature: it appears impossible 
to specify the criteria for its falsification. If the effects of demonstrations 
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are cumulative and ‘confounded’ by other events, then the assumed 
effects of demonstrations cannot be distinguished. If these effects cannot 
be distinguished, then an obvious question is whether they are there at 
all. Were there no other explanations for the decline in Vietnam war 
support that were empirically supported or supportable, then the 
viability of the cumulative-effects-of-demonstrations argument at least 
would be enhanced. There are, however, some alternative explanations 
that show the association of other variables with declines in pro- 
Vietnam war-related opinions. 

Mueller’s explanation for the decline in support for the war in 
Vietnam, one that used American casualties rather than anti-war 
demonstrations as the causal variable, did fit well with the Gallup poll 
data on the support-for-the-war question; indeed, it explained go per 
cent of the variance.14 In addition to accounting for these Vietnam 
opinions, the casualties explanation also accounts for most of the 
variance in American public’s support for the Korean war almost two 
decades previously—a war that contrasted with the Vietnam war in at 
least two important respects: (1) it elicited few (if any) visible anti-war 
demonstrations, and (2) pro-involvement sentiment (as measured by 
the polls) was fairly stable over time except for a sharp drop following 
the intervention of the mainland Chinese army in the latter part of 
1950.15 The basic finding for both the Vietnam and the Korean wars 
was, in Mueller’s words, ‘every time American casualties increased by 
a factor of 10, support for the war declined by about 15 percentage 
points.”16 Mueller’s casualty explanation for the decline in popularity 
of the war in Vietnam, then, has two advantages over the anti-war 
demonstrations explanation: (1) it fits the data, and (2) it is a more 
general explanation in that it accounts for the decline in popular 
support for an earlier ‘limited’ war that was unmarked by anti-war 
demonstrations. à 

Casualties are a symptom of what wars cost, and when visible 
progress is limited, it can be expected that the public increasingly will 
see the war as representing an unfavourable balance between costs and 
benefits. This would lead to the proposition that support for such a 
war drops off simply as a function of time: the longer the war’s duration, 
the less its popularity. In the case of the war in Vietnam (but not 
Korea), this interpretation also fits the Gallup poll data and explains 
go per cent of the variance: support for the Vietnam war declined at an 
average rate of roughly 1 per cent every two months. 17 And although 
the data are less extensive, a similar interpretation can be appliec to the 
French public’s response to their country’s war in Indo-China in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s: declining support for a ‘limited’ war as a 
function of its duration.18 The casualties explanation also might fit the 
decline in support for this war. The point, though, is that a gradual 
decline in war support over time is susceptible to explanations other 
than anti-war demonstrations. In the case of the American public’s 
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support for Vietnam involvement, it will be recalled that roughly go 
per cent of the variance was explained whether casualties or month of 
poll served as the independent variable. It appears doubtful that the 
addition of anti-war demonstrations to either explanation would add 
more than clutter. i 


DEMONSTRATIONS AS ‘MEDIATING LINKS’ 


Neither the casualties nor the duration explanation for the decline in 
the American public’s support for the Vietnam war considers the 
question of ‘mediating links’ between the war’s costs and benefits on 
one hand and the public’s perceptions and interpretations of these costs 
and benefits on the other. As a variation on the theme of long-term 
effects, it might be suggested that anti-war demonstrations were a 
crucial part of communicating the negative aspects of the war to the 
American people. That is, while the American casualty rate, for 
example, was simply a statistic, it was the demonstrations that helped 
‘bring the message home’ to the public. Accordingly, it could be argued 
that the casualties and the duration explanations are not in conflict 
with, but rather are complementary to, the argument that the American 
public’s gradual disenchantment with the Vietnam war is attributable 
to anti-war demonstrations. As a variation of the long-term effects 
argument, the mediating link argument shares the feature of not 
providing a means for distinguishing the effects of demonstrations and 
as such prevents any direct empirical test. As will be seen below, 
however, indirect evidence indicates that it is unlikely that demon- 
strations served as a mediating link to the American public: the public’s 
usual source for information about events far from home was the news 
media (especially newspapers and television) ; probably not many people 
paid much attention to anti-war demonstrations or spokesmen for news 
coverage or for their ‘editorial’ interpretations of the war in Vietnam. 
Certainly a major, if not the major, factor in communication is the 
audience’s attention to and acceptance of, or favourable opinion to- 
ward, the communicating source. The data show that most Americans 
made use of at least one of the news media and that the public’s views 
toward such sources as newspapers and television generally were 
neutral if not favourable.19 While there appear to be no data on the 
public’s attention to those who protested against the war in Vietnam 
as a source for news or news interpretation, the data are clear in showing 
that Vietnam war protesters were looked upon with disfavour. Indeed, 
in 1968 the American public gave Vietnam war protesters an average 
(mean) rating of 28.4 on a scale that ranged from zero (very unfavour- 
able) to 100 (very favourable).2° Given the surface plausibility of the 
idea that a source that is held in disesteem is unlikely to prove itself very 
influential in converting opinions, it seems unlikely that Vietnam war 
protesters would have won many Americans to their way of thinking. 
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The idea of a relationship between an audience’s feelings toward 
the source of a communication and the subject of the communication, 
and on the effects of this relationship on opinion formation and opinion 
change, is contained in the consistency (balance) theory. The balance 
theory deals with attitudinal or affective consistency between three 
linked elements (audience, source, and object) and assumes that (1) the 
relationship is balanced when the product of the three signs is positive 
and not balanced when the product is negative, and (2) while balanced 
relationships are ‘stable, unbalanced relationships are not and accord- 
ingly are likely to change so that balance is obtained.21 New, since 
Vietnam war protesters obviously did not like the war in Vietnam 
(— sign), Robinson pointed out that when the balance theory is 
applied to the relationship between the public, protesters, and the war, 
there are only two balanced relationships: the public likes protesters ( +) 
and dislikes the war (—), or the public dislikes protesters (—) end likes 
the war (+).?2 This means, for example, that the opinions of persons 
who felt favourably towards both the war and towards protesters would 
be unstable and that at least one opinion would be likely to change. 
This also means that given the largely negative opinions that the public 
had of Vietnam war protesters, balanced (i.e., stable) relationships 
would be when the public had positive opinions about the war. In other 
words, the balance model would lead to the prediction that the effect of 
anti-war demonstrations on the American public would be to reinforce 
public support for the war, while among those segments of the public 
that were undecided, anti-war demonstrations would lead to pro-war 
opinions. From the anti-war protester’s point of view, then, anti- 
Vietnam war demonstrations would be counter-productive.28 

Since at least during the first few years of American military action 
in Vietnam, the public’s general support for the war would be in 
balance with negative feelings toward anti-war protesters, it might be 
supposed that support for the war led to dislike for those who protested 
against it. This supposition seems unlikely, however, given the con- 
sistency of polls and surveys in showing the unpopularity of dissent and 
protest behaviour in the U.S.A. almost irrespective of issue cortent.24 
This finding suggests that Vietnam war protesters were unpopular not 
because they were expressing opposition to the war in Vietnam, but 
simply because of the behaviour in which they were engaged; they 
were dissenters, deviants and were evaluated accordingly.25 

The negative public views of Vietnam war protesters and the 
prediction by consistency theory that increased support for the war 
would result from demonstrations seem inconsistent with the decline in 
the war’s popularity while demonstrations were going on. A resolution 
of this seeming inconsistency lies in Robinson’s finding of a low rank- 
order correlation between the American public’s feelings toward 
Vietnam war protesters and opinions on what to do in Vietnam; as a 
reason for the low correlation, he suggested that ‘many members of the 
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public simply do not mentally join together the two attitudes’.26 That 
is, the public tended not to associate its opinions about the war with its 
feelings toward Vietnam war protesters. The reason for this lack of 
association, in turn, may be found in Schuman’s interpretation of 
‘two sources of antiwar sentiment’. According to Schuman, students 
reacted to the Vietnam war on moral grounds while the public saw 
things in very pragmatic fashion and as such was not much interested 
in, or impressed by, arguments and ‘information’ based on moral 
criteria ;2? hence, because protesters and the public by and large evalu- 
ated the war using different frames of reference, anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations did not communicate about the war to most Americans. 
The conclusions to which this discussion leads, then, are that (1) if 
demonstrations did not communciate with the public, they could not 
have had much effect on the public’s opinions about the war, and (2) if 
demonstrations did communicate with the public, consistency theory 
would predict that demonstrations would be counter-productive. These 
conclusions, in turn, make dubious the argument that anti-Vietnam 
war demonstrations served as a ‘mediating link’ in the changes in 
American public opinion away from support for the war in Vietnam. 
The news media, on the other hand, have been assumed to occupy an 
important place in communicating information and interpretations 
about world events. C. Wright Mills, for instance, saw the news media 
as ‘agents’ and ‘servants’ of the national ‘power élite’ in shaping the 
public’s thinking (via ‘manipulation’).28 With the war in Vietnam, 
however, this tie-in apparently was less than complete since, beginning 
in the summer of 1967, newspapers and news magazines were weakening 
in their support for the war and for American policies in Vietnam, while 
editorials in major newspapers and on the national television networks 
turned quite explicitly against continuing President Johnson’s Vietnam 
policies after the Tet offensive in early 1968.29 Note of the changes in 
the printed news media was taken by Hamilton and Wright who ex- 
amined the 1964 to 1968 drop in the proportion of the American public 
that favoured ‘a stronger stand in Vietnam’ as an effect of reading news- 
papers and news magazines.30 They found that the largest changes 
away from the stronger stand option were among upper-middle-class 
white Protestants and that, within this group, the change was associated 
with increased reading of newspapers and news magazines; the in- 
. ference was drawn that this latter relationship was a result of the shift to 
a sceptical or anti-war stance among the major newspapers and news 
magazines.31 The Hamilton and Wright finding, then, was that in the 
segment of the public where the largest shift in Vietnam opinions 
occurred between 1964 and 1968, this shift was associated with attention 
to the printed news media. It could be that the opinion change was 
due to the change in editorial positions, or it could be that the change 
was a reflection of being better informed about what the war was 
costing (e.g., via pictures of dead and wounded Americans). In either 
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case, though, the proposition that the news media served as the ‘media- 
ting link’ between the war and the American public seems more 
plausible than the proposition that anti-war demonstrations served this 
purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


The major point to be gleaned from this review is that there is no 
evidence that shows an effect of anti-Vietnam war demonstrations on 
reducing the American public’s support for the war in Vietnam or that 
shows an effect of demonstrations on Vietnam-related opinions. Unlike 
either for the Tet offensive or for policy initiatives by President Johnson, 
there were no visible short-run effects on public opinion that were 
attributable to demonstrations. While a long-run effect of demon- . 
strations could be asserted, the assertion as such is not directly testable; 
by contrast, alternative long-run explanations in terms of casualties or 
duration of the war were testable, and when tested explained most of 
the variance in the decline in the public’s support for the war over time. 
The unpopularity of Vietnam war protesters, plus the lack of association 
between public opinion on the war and feelings toward protesters 
suggest that demonstrations largely were irrelevant to Vietnam-related 
opinions. The change in Vietnam opinions of the segment for the public 
that was most attentive to the printed news media between 1964 and 
1968 suggests that this opinion change was linked to changes in the 
Vietnam-related views expressed by the news media. The assumption 
that anti-Vietnam war demonstrations reduced, or helped to reduce, the 
American public’s support for the Vietnam war, then, is not supported 
by the evidence. 
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. Ideology, racism and black political culture 


What has been the impact of ideology and racism on black political 
culture? It cannot be denied that the effects of subjection over the years 
to some of the most humiliating acts of injustice would be evident in 
black behaviour. But the forms in which these effects have manifested 
themselves indicate little uniformity: this may be attributed essentially 
to environmental influences and the resulting problem of perception. In 
large measure, any response to a situation or an event is determined by 
how those in a position to initiate appropriate action perceive its 
ramifications. This is only to stress the fact that no particular event calls 
for a specific course of action; it is the perception that determines the 
response. 

But of what relevance is all this to the role of ideology and racism 
in black political culture? The relevance lies in the fact that certain 
differences in the West Indies, the United States, and Africa, have 
influenced blacks in these communities to react differently to purported 
ideological and racial strategies as a means of seeking retribution. The 
question is rather familiar—could the injustices which blacks have 
collectively suffered as a group be explained in exclusively racial 
terms? or is it just part of the working class problem? In other words, is 
racial discrimination a pigmentational or an economic problem? To 
the extent that the problem is racial, then its solution would require 
a mental and social transformation of prevailing attitudes; and if 
economic, then the Marxist argument that only a class solution would 
suffice becomes even more convincing. Yet the truth lies somewhere in 
between these two extremes; for if initially the exploitation of blacks 
was an economic necessity, it later found justification in alleged claims 
of pigmentational superiority. 

The most potent differences have been manifested in black American 
and African responses to these arguments. While black Americans, 
especially the new revolutionaries, have tended to identify themselves 
with the working class struggle, Africans have shown greater interest 
in joining forces with the rest of the colonial world. This attitude was 
clearly evident in the 1945 Manchester Pan-African Congress and 
in the order of African priorities thereafter. The result has been a 
quasidivision or permanent confusion in black attitudes, a fact 
which reinforces the contention that racist and ideological influences 
on black political culture have been fragmentary and far from uniform. 
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Yet, if the colonialism which oppressed Africans and the racism in 
American society were not based on identical premises, both did,-how- 
ever, create situations in which blacks were treated as socially sub- 
ordinate to the dominant white groups. If, from the standpoint of ` 
human justice, the effects were similar, the form of oppression they 
assumed was perceived from different perspectives. The source of 
oppression in American society, for example, was not a foreign power, 
but rather the nation itself. In the case of Africa, the oppressor was a 
distant colonial power which was represented on the scene by a few 
white officials. Colonialism could be terminated by merely expelling 
these officials, but the elimination of racism involved more than that: 
it had to be preceded by a social, mental, and political transformation 
of American society. The latter required a much more comprehensive 
process than the juridical formalism which could suffice in terminating 
colonialism. What all this means is that the end of colonialism could be 
visibly demonstrated, which could not be said of racism. 

The result has been a difference in response to what is in many 
respects the same problem. If black Americans identified with the poor 
whites as allies in a common struggle, it was understandable because the 
effects of their subordination were most evident in their economic 
deprivation. Their common enemy was the capitalist instinct in 
American society, although poor whites also discriminated as much 
against blacks when the latter threatened their own interests, social 
or economic. This fragile alliance suggested that, on the whole, the 
racial barrier was more solid than the unifying bond of class interests. 
To Africans, however, potential allies were not black Americans who 
after all shared the same stereotypes of the ‘dark continent’ with their 
white counterparts, but were rather their allies in the rest of the 
colonial world. The degree to which racial or ideological considerations 
influenced the responses of each group could thus be attributed to the 
differences in and perception of their respective situations. 


I. SOCIAL DEGRADATION AND IDEOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVES 


The militancy in black Americans’ behaviour frequently assumed the 
form of identification with Africa, which was partly a response to their 
rejection in American society. No one symbolized this attitude more 
than W. E. B. DuBois, the black leader who dominated the racial 
scene for the better part of his life. Although he identified with Africa, 
he rejected Garvey’s call for a ‘return’ to the motherland; but in the 
end it was he, not Garvey, who physically ‘reunited’ with Africa and 
today lies buried in Ghana. In itself, this could be considered a minor 
switch, but from a broader perspective, it underlines the extent to which 
black Americans, even prominent ones, have had difficulty in estab- 
lishing their identity.. 

A militant race leader and scholar, DuBois embraced communism 


zy 
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towards the end of his life and became fanatical in his support of 
socialist philosophies. A believer in absolutes, he hardly knew the value 
of compromise, which he tended to identify with surrender. His 
participation in the 1960 Nigerian independence celebrations was, in 
his view, to make ‘sure that socialism would be represented on this 
occasion’. It was characteristic of DuBois’, vanity that he equated his 
presence with representation for socialism; as if his absence would have 
rendered the celebrations void of socialist spokesmen. Yet, this might 
have been influenced by his belief that African leadership, especially in 
the ideological sphere, had to come from black Americans; and if the 
latter, who could do the job better than himself? The quest for allies in 
the colonial world might also have been influenced by the desire among 
Africans to assert their independence from black American leadership 
which would have been a near certainty had they opted for a racial 
movement. 

Even in the diaspora, black support for socialism as a means of seeking 


_ their liberation was ambiguous. Marcus Garvey, one of DuBois’ most 


aggressive opponents, embraced capitalism for the same reasons that 
the latter opted for socialism. But Garvey’s concept of capitalism was 
biased in favour of black capitalists, whom he invited to participate in 
his own business ventures. He prodded blacks to embark on this 
direction because, ‘Now is the chance for every Negro to make every 
effort toward a commercial, industrial standard that will make us 
comparable with the successful businessmen of other races’.2 Success in 
capitalism could thus win for blacks a position of economic influence 


, which to him would guarantee the elimination of racism, or at least 
_ render it superfluous. 


Garvey did go a step further, however. In rejecting socialist principles, 
he also questioned the validity of socialist claims of affinity with the 
black struggle. As a result, he warned ‘members of our race to be careful 
how they accept the pretended friendship of the so-called working classes of 
social-radicalism, because these people in Europe, America and else- 
where are only organizing to improve their own economic condition’.® 
He had effectively rejected the possibility of unity along class lines; the 
struggle was of a racial nature to be solved through economic progress. 
In a nutshell, that was Garvey’s strategy for racial uplift; his emphasis 
was on racial self-sufficiency. 

This militant endorsement of capitalism was a rarity among prom- 
inent black spokesmen. Most have been inclined to identify their 
struggle with either the working class problem or some modified form 
of Marxist and socialist principles. The reasons for this identification 
have had less to do with genuine ideological dictates than the compara- 
tively more dignified receptions accorded black leaders in socialist 
countries. This apparently easy socializing with another segment of the 
white race on a level of social parity has had the effect of restoring 
their sense of racial pride and the corollary, of attracting their sym- 
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pathies towards the anti-capitalist world. The emotional attachment 
which various black leaders have over the years developed for the 
socialist world could be attributed to this factor, but it should be 
emphasized that such emotional attachment does not necessarily imply 
ideological endorsement. 

This is not to deny that there have been instances in which the 
barrier between emotional affinity and ideological identification has 
seemed blurred. In this vein, blacks have seemed to endorse Marxism in 
order to demonstrate their rejection of that most potent symbol of the 
West—capitalism. Both DuBois and George Padmore found their way 
to the communist world after they had been overwhelmed by racial 
discrimination in the West. Their pilgrimage to the East was an act of 
desperation; it became a necessity only after rejection in the West. 

Initially, Padmore had come to the United States for the purpose of 
further education. After encounters with American racism, he joined 
the Communist Party of the United States, presumably as a counter- 
measure. It was this flirtation with communism that probably influ- 
enced him to go to the Soviet Union where he assumed a prominent 
role in the Comintern. Communist countries have been quick in 
determining the weaknesses in the attitudes of oppressed individuals 
and groups in order to exploit them for propaganda advantage. In the 
Western world, certainly during the inter-war period, it would have 
been impossible, and certainly difficult, for a black to be accorded a 
position of comparable international prominence. From the perspective 
of communist leaders, Padmore’s appointment had less to do with 
legitimizing the equality of blacks with whites than an attempt to 


a 


exploit what he represented in order to advance the interests of inter- _ 


national communism. 

But the gesture, whatever it intended and was worth, had consider- 
ably flattered Padmore’s sense of racial pride. On the surface, to be sure, 
it demonstrated the readiness of the Soviet leadership to treat blacks 
on a level of equality. Thus Padmore rejoiced over the deportation of 
some white Americans from the Soviet Union for beating a black 
American ‘because they objected to a coloured man eating in the same 
restaurant with them. Could such a thing happen in “democratic” 
Britain?’, Padmore asked, and declared in apparent contempt, ‘The 


English people certainly have a lot to learn from the “Godless” » 


Russians’.4 Even after Padmore broke off with the communist leader- 
ship, his faith in Marxism remained unassailable. This faith was 
tenuous, however; it suggested that Padmore’s commitment to Marxism 
was more rhetorical than substantive. His hospitality towards Western 
investments and demands for an American Marshall plan for Africa 
during the period that he served as Nkrumah’s adviser had, to some 
measure, compromised him. It would have been difficult to reconcile 
such enthusiasm for the West with the requirements of Marxism. The 
volte face in Padmore’s behaviour was understandable; for once inside 
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the Comintern, he discovered that the primary concern of communist 
leaders was to use him, and his race, in order to advance their global 
interests. 

If the communist world lifted Padmore to international prominence, 
it merely recognized DuBois for what the West had denied him: a solid 
scholar. Obsessed with the race question, DuBois was unusually 
sensitive to manifestations of racial discrimination; he hailed his lack 
of recognition in the West as evidence of racism. The problem had 
sufficiently engulfed him to the degree that he was no longer capable of 
admitting personal failures; every lack of success in his life could be 
explained on racist grounds. In a sense, he had pushed its magnitude 
beyond reasonable limits. But there was more than ample evidence to 
back up his cynicism. Besides a few black colleges, no major university 
in the United States, or elsewhere in the West, found it necessary to 
recognize DuBois’ claim to scholarship. The communist world must 
have noticed this slight and sought to distinguish itself from capitalist 
countries by dutifully honouring DuBois. It was a chance for them to 
demonstrate their moral superiority over the West. As a result, DuBois 
was showered with honorary doctorates from such famed universities in 
the communist bloc as Charles and Moscow.’ Appropriately, this 
‘gesture’ from communist countries, said DuBois, ‘doubtless prejudiced 
me in favour of socialism’.8 That was a candid admission. With his usual 
enthusiasm, DuBois thus accepted socialism with the same vigour that 
he had embraced his mission of race leadership. 

To be sure, DuBois’ sensitivity to racism had led him to seek an 
ideological solution. His increased flirtations with communist countries 


. were presumably the first step towards the elimination of aberrant 


practices such as racism. During a 1959 visit to China, he explained the 
implications of American racism in a manner that was most likely 
encouraged by the warm reception accorded him by his hosts. To 
celebrate his gist birthday, the Chinese gave him a lavish party which 
deeply touched the black leader because, ‘We who all our lives have 
been liable to insult and discrimination on account of our race and 
colour, in China have met universal goodwill and love, such as we never 
expected.’ He pointed out that during his ‘90 years in America’, scarcely 
a day had passed ‘without some expression of hate for “niggers” ’ and 
thanked the Chinese ‘humbly for all they have done for us, and for 


. teaching us what communism means’ .? To DuBois, cordiality towards blacks 


had become synonymous with the essence of communism, and thus 
made its acceptance the more compelling. On this fragile premise, he 
had crossed the rubicon. ‘I now state my conclusion frankly and 
clearly’, he said, ‘I believe in Communism’. The depth of this con- 
version was so overwhelming that he decided to ‘help the triumph of 
communism in every honest way that I can’. But if he became ‘the 
victim of attack and calumny’, said he, ‘I will react in the way that 
seems to me best for the world in which I live and which I have tried 
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earnestly to serve’.1° This is what Chinese hospitality had accomplished. 
Ideological endorsement had been obtained, not because of any visible 
agreement on basic tenets, but rather because Chinese friendliness had 
unduly flattered DuBois’s sense of racial pride. 

Yet it could be argued that DuBois’ leap to communism was more 
a rejection of the West than a manifestation of genuine ideological 
agreement. In any case, the West had already rejected him by not 
granting the recognition which he so much wanted. His was merely a 
retaliatory decision. If DuBois anticipated attack from the West as a 
result of his conversion to communism, his fear would not have been 
entirely without foundation. In the 1950s when the cold war still 
enjoyed considerable momentum, support from prominent men or 
third world countries for either bloc was viewed as a major psychological 
triumph. To the extent that DuBois’ action was a psychological victory 
for the socialist world, the converse was true of the West: it had suffered 
psychological rejection. From DuBois’ standpoint, socialism, Marxism 
and communism were all acceptable, mainly because they symbolized 
in one way or another what the anti-capitalist countries stood for: 
acceptance and treatment of blacks on a level of racial equality. In 
other words, the condition for ideological agreement was cordiality 
towards the black race. If this conclusion was illogical, nonetheless it 
was understandable; on issues which are as emotional as racism, the 
appearance of social parity may have more meaning than the demon- 
stration of its validity. 


IY, IDEOLOGY AND RACISM 


In embracing communism as a strategy for racial betterment, DuBois 
had confused what might have been communist gestures to advance 
certain political objectives with firm commitment to seek black eman- 
cipation. Expressions of friendship do not necessarily symbolize firm 
commitment to effect substantive reforms. Witness, for instance, the 
warm welcome accorded Nkrumah in the United States by the Eisen- 
hower administration in 1958 and that accorded to Banda in 1971 by 
South African leaders in Pretoria—in neither of these countries were 
such receptions followed up by measures to affect racial justice. As 
visiting heads of state, special arrangements could have been and were i 
indeed made for their welcome. From one perspective, they were 
received with the honours usually reserved for heads of state, quite 
apart from pigmentational considerations. This is merely to suggest that 
had DuBois looked beyond the surface, he would have realized that 
not necessarily any black man could have received a comparable degree 
of social acceptance. Moreover, communist leaders might have been 
simply interested in exploiting his vanity in order to strengthen their 
own claims of moral superiority over the capitalist world. Given the 
circumstances of his own life, and the enthusiasm which recognition 
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had generated towards the end, DuBois could hardly be expected to 
search for distinctions which might have shattered the illusion that his 
life had seemingly, although belatedly, been imbued with greater 
purpose. From this inflated perception, he was to work for the triumph 
of communism. 

Not all black leaders have been uncritical in their relations with 
communist countries, however. In as much as they have been flattered 
- by communist hospitality, they have been reluctant to sacrifice the 
interests of their race in order to guarantee the triumph of socialist 
ideology. Padmore for one did not hesitate in breaking off with the 
Comintern once he realized that its leadership was merely interested in 
using blacks generally as a means to advance their objectives. Yet he 
could have tolerated this strategy as a sacrifice for the preservation of 
his position in the Comintern. Nor was he alone in this uncompromising 
commitment to his race. Aimé Césaire, the black West Indian leader 
and a long-time member of the French National Assembly stated, 
‘What I want is that Marxism and Communism be placed at the service 
of Black peoples and not Black peoples at the service of Marxism and 
Communism’.1! In effect, he was prepared to accept the latter to the 
extent that it could advance the interests of his race. But communist 
attitudes indicated no inherent commitment to the cause of black 
emancipation ; the importance of the latter was contingent on the degree 
to which they could hasten the triumph of international communism. 

Even if one were to accept communist protestations on face value, 
there is difficulty in ascertaining the methodology through which 
Marxism could bring about black emancipation. Essentially, however, 

the strategy was to identify racism as part of the working class problem. 
- It was a class problem and by definition, could only be combated 
collectively with the efforts of the working class to free themselves from 
the shackles of capitalist oppression. Viewed from this perspective, 
racism was a problem inherent in capitalist societies and the con- 
verse was that it is incompatible with communist systems. This analysis 
made the problem rather simple—a Marxist framework would guarantee 
its rejection. 

Padmore no longer accepted this line of reasoning. Evidence of this 
change can be found in his monumental Pan-Africanism or Communism? 
—in which he suggests that for black people, there was an alternative 
_ to communism. That alternative was Pan-Africanism which he 
believed could neutralize the forces of communism and tribalism.?2 In 
effect, he had suggested that tribalism was essentially as negative a 
force as communism. While stating that Pan-Africanism was an 
‘ideological alternative to communism’, Padmore still cautioned, 
‘unless political power is used to liberate the African masses from their 
state of abject poverty, ignorance and disease, self-government is 
meaningless’.18 But if Padmore was a Pan-Africanist, he was also still a 
Marxist; in his conception, the latter was to provide the fountainhead 
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for the former. The task was for Africans ‘to subject Marxism to our own 
critical examination and see what there is in it which can be usefully 
applied to the conditions facing us in Africa’.14 It was not certain how 
Padmore intended to adapt Marxist principles to reflect the conditions 
in Africa. Moreover, when he became Nkrumah’s adviser on African 
affairs soon after Ghana’s independence, he made sure that Ghanaian 
foreign policysteered away fromcloseidentification with the Socialist bloc, 
no doubt because he had come to suspect their intentions. During the 
period that he was with Nkrumah (1957-59), Ghana’s non-al'gnment, 
if that is the right expression, greatly favoured the West. The latter 
hardly constituted a source for the development of Marxist principles. 

Padmore’s attitude was obviously ambivalent—from rejection of the 
West in favour of the Comintern, he had in turn repudiated the latter 
and adopted a position which was at best confusing. His interests in 
Western capital investments and development of African resources 
demonstrated an inclination towards capitalist principles, not those of 
Marxism. He was not alone, however. This ambivalence was as much 
evident in the attitudes of African leaders, some of whom had in varying 
degrees embraced Padmore’s philosophy. Yet his Marxism, as well as 
that of other black leaders, intimated an unusual flexibility to permit 
varied and in some cases contradictory adaptations. 


III. ANTI-COLONIAL TENDENCIES IN AFRICAN ATTITUDES 


In the same manner that black Americans were confronted with the 
social problem of racism, Africans tended to see their plight in basically 
political terms—colonialism. Their objective was to reject the colonial 
system, which was essentially a political action but not socially com- 
prehensive enough to equally guarantee the elimination of racism. 

Because of the inconsequential numbers of the white populations in 
most of the African countries, the devolution of political power into the 
hands of the black majorities placed them in positions from which they 
could adopt measures to ‘end’ racial discrimination. But the relation- 
ship of Africans and whites was bound to be marred by ambiguity if 
not hostility. As one observer has suggested, ‘Attitudes of colour 
superiority, dominance and subservience were to affect more profoundly 
than was then realized the future associationsof Africanand European’ .15 
From the standpoint of multi-racial harmony, the damage done to this 
relationship has been comparatively negligible. 

The suggestion is that Africans have tended to reject the colonial 
system and not necessarily the white presence. In other words, they 
have sought to distinguish whites as individuals from the excesses of 
colonialism. During the postwar period, African interests centred 
largely on the colonial world, and more especially on the tactics which 
Gandhi had successfully used in his quest for Indian independence. It 
was’ not mere coincidence that Nkrumah’s ‘Positive Action’ was based 
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on Gandhi’s principles of non-violence. As part of this doctrine, 

Nkrumah recommended ‘the strike on the basis of perfect non-violence. 
_ There shall be no looting or burning of houses or rioting or damage or 

disturbances of any sort. Non-violence is our creed.’16 Although 

Nkrumah was later to claim Marxism as the source for his own ideology 

of Nkrumahism, his preference for non-violent tactics suggested that 

he had not embraced the Marxian thirst for revolutionary violence. 
But the struggle against colonialism was in no way to mar Nkrumah’s 
enthusiasm for association with the Imperial Raj. When he was 
released from prison to form the government in 1951, he had this to 
say, ‘I would like to make it absolutely clear that I am a friend of 

Britain.... I come out of gaol and into the Assembly without the 

slightest feeling of bitterness to Britain??? This was not merely political 
. rhetoric. Nkrumah was flattered by the imperial awe, and rather than 
seek its dissolution, he fancied the honour of membership in its august 
body, the Commonwealth. That Nkrumah continued to maintain 
close ties with Britain after Ghana’s independence and equally retained 
whites in senior positions were both evidence and confirmation of the 
fact that pigmentational differences mattered very little to him. 

Yet Nkrumah was not alone in subordinating pigmentational 
differences to political imperatives. ‘What we stand against is not the 
white man, but this obnoxious practice of subordinating Africans to 
European interests so that they become things to be manipulated by the 
white man according to the whims of his temper’, said Rev. Ndab- 
aningi Sithole, ‘We want to be accepted as men by men of other races.”18 
But the men of other races who had not shown willingness to accept 
blacks on a basis of human equality were whites. In condemning this 
attitude, Reverend Sithole still expressed a positive attitude towards 
whites. There is a certain ambivalence in this stance. That Africans 
have responded with offers of friendship and readiness to retain whites 
in sensitive positions, despite racist tendencies in the latter’s behaviour, 
suggests a considerable measure of forgiveness in African culture. In all 
this, however, a special place has been reserved for European mission- 
aries. Yet it could be argued that in some cases missionaries worked 
closely with colonial officials by accomplishing mentally what the latter 
could not achieve through political means. But, in apparent disgust, 
' Albert Lithuli lamented the fact that, “The average African says the 

white man is the cause of all his troubles. He does not discriminate 

between white men and see that some come here for material gain and 
others come with the message of God’.!9 This argument is assailable: 
if missionary benevolence could be predicted on the fact of their being 
messengers of God, then colonialism could also be justified on the 
grounds that it exposed Africa to the world of science and technological 
developments. 

$ All this suggests that Africans have been inclined to avoid racial 

solutions to their problems. Rather, they have seen their problems or 
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objectives in essentially political terms, such as for instance the over- 
throw of colonialism. As a result, they have identified with other 
colonial peoples and not necessarily with their racial brethren in the 
United States and the West Indies. This distinction is very important, 
because it provides a crucial basis for determining some of the frictions 
in Afro-American relations. In this respect, the 1945 Manchester Pan- 
African Congress was of major significance. Dominated by African 
delegates, the Congress easily came up with a declaration which urged, 
‘Colonial and Subject People of the World—Unite!’2° 

A Congress which was presumably convened to foster racial solidarity 
had instead declared itself to be in favour of colonial unity. There was 
no similar declaration to promote racial unity.2! Fraternal greetings 
were sent to black Americans, however; but they were reminded that 
their economic and social aspirations were ‘bound up with the eman- 
cipation of all African peoples, as well as other dependent people and 
the working class everywhere’.22 The Congress had in effect endorsed 
the inseparability of the race problem from the working class struggle. 
Since they dominated the Congress, this endorsement constituted in a 
sense the African perception of the problem and the strategy through 
which they hoped to bring about its solution. 

- This strategy implied the subordination of racial unity to the 
broader objective of an alliance that could embrace all colonial and 
working class people. This attitude was deliberate. As Nkrumah him- 
self admitted, ‘instead of a rather nebulous movement, concerned 
vaguely with black nationalism, the Pan-African movement had become 
an expression of African nationalism’.23 From Nkrumah’s standpoint, . 
African nationalism was of paramount concern, but his interest in the 
rest of the colonial world followed closely, with the race problem 
somewhere in the periphery. Although in less dramatic fashion, African 
sentiments have generally followed Nkrumah’s perception. 


IV. ON THE ROLE OF VIOLENCE 


The non-violent Gandhian strategy which Nkrumah emulated in his 
quest for Ghana’s independence has equally been utilized by American 
leaders in their own struggle against racism. Witness, for instance, 
DuBois and Garvey; the latter’s black legion was more a symbol of ° 
black pride than an army for a revolutionary war. In the 1950s and 
early 1960s, Dr Martin Luther King was the most articulate symbol of 
the civil rights movement which relied essentially on non-violent means. 
Yet this strategy might have been motivated less by a commitment to 
pacifism than by the recognition that American society was too 
powerful to be transformed through a resort to revolutionary violence. 
In short, a resort to violence might have been an invitation to self- 
destruction. 

King’s optimism raised the hopes of blacks because they believed that 
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the realization of his dream would eliminate racism and foster their 
chances of economic betterment. But they were not prepared to wait 

indefinitely. Yet a rise in the level of expectations tends to be followed 
7 by a corresponding slide into frustrations if the hopes remain unful- 
filled. No matter what the extent of his other successes, a leader who 
fails to fulfil the expectations which he had helped set in motion risks 
both his personal survival and the penalty of failure: the massive 
popularity which he may have enjoyed at one time suddenly gives 
way to massive rejection. That was the fate of Nkrumah, and King as 
well. 

The stagnation which characterized the American racial scene in the 
late 1960s, as opposed to the earlier momentum, influenced young 
black spokesmen to adopt the view that the sterility of King’s strategy 
was responsible for this situation. Blacks who had before looked to 
King as their saviour began to see him as a potential traitor. Younger 
and impatient, they made King realize, wherever possible, that they 
believed he was wrong. In the past, King had of course encountered 
hecklers, but these were mostly white racists. With the ascendancy of 
militant young black power leaders, he was heckled and booed by 
members of his race who had shifted their loyalty to the new spokesmen. 
Right up to the time of his murder in April 1968, King did not recover 
from the shock which he suffered as a result of these developments. In 
apparent despair, he lamented that he had urged black youths ‘to have 
faith in America and in white society. Their hopes had soared. They 
were now booing because they felt that we were unable to deliver on 
- our promises. They were booing because we had urged them to have 
faith in people who had often proved to be unfaithful’.?4 

King’s murder may have in part been due to his determination to 
regain the initiative which he had apparently lost to the new leaders. 
His decision to participate in the poor people’s march in Washington 
in 1968 could be viewed as an attempt to broaden his power base to 
embrace all the poor-blacks and whites alike. But before the scheduled 
Washington march, he was called to Memphis, Tennessee, to support 
the striking garbage workers, 95 per cent of whom were blacks. King’s 
decision to accept this invitation evoked mixed feelings, but the outcome 
of the Memphis march was to have a major effect on the viability of his 
leadership. To the extent that success would have strengthened his 
already fragile position, failure too was to hasten its collapse. In the 
circumstances, the Memphis plan collapsed, and King was murdered. 
It should be emphasized that before then he had already been rejected 
by the younger generation of black spokesmen. 

Yet, this might not have been due to King’s failure as much as to the 
general revolutionary fervour which characterized American society in 
the 1960s. Partly, too, it was motivated by ideological considerations. 
Once the young leaders identified King’s pacifism with capitalism, 
they embraced the Marxist alternative of revolutionary violence as 
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most suitable for the fight against racism. In a sense, and given their 
perception, they were right: King accepted the basic framework of 
American society and only sought those changes that could bring about 
racial justice. These leaders went further than that and advocated the 
overthrow of American capitalism in favour of a more egalitarian 
order. If, in the circumstance, they had concluded that racism was a 
class problem, it was not altogether an unfamiliar position. In some 
form or another, black leaders—C. L. R. James, Padmore and DuBois 
—had been attracted to this proposition. The identification of racism 
with the working class problem amounts to no more than affirming a 
proposition, however. What is more important, and by definition, 
difficult, is to demonstrate its validity. Despite communists’ and 
Marxists’ pretensions to champion the black cause, the latter have not 
generally seemed eager to embrace that ideology. Black Americans, for 
example, remained ‘suspicious of ideas at such variance with the deeply 
rooted and free enterprise system’. Perhaps for this reason, not more 
than 200 blacks voted for the Socialist Party candidate in the 1948 
Presidential elections, notwithstanding the fact that both the candidate 
and his party had identified closely with the black cause.?5 

The emergence of the Black Panther Party intimated that the notion 
of revolutionary violence had gained a respectable place in Black 
American behaviour. In a sense, the Panther party was a vehicle for 
the expression of black power. This movement arose as the ‘cry of 
defiance of what its advocates have come to see as the hoax of racial 
progress—of the cynicism of the appeals to the Negro to be patient 
and to be lawful’ said Kenneth Clark, the eminent black psychologist. 
He argued that simultaneous with demands for blacks to show patience, 
their ‘needs are continually subordinated to more important national 
and international issues and to the needs, desires, and conveniences of 
more privileged groups’. Black Power was thus an assertion that blacks 
were no longer prepared to wait, but the concept was only ‘nationally 
advertised’ in June 1966.26 The association of black power with violence 
made it frightening to both blacks and whites, but the recent emphasis 
on more pacific tactics has gained the movement considerable respect. 
The shift in strategy reflected a more realistic appraisal of both the 
possibilities and limitations of fighting a revolutionary war in the 
United States. It should be noted, however, that only a very small 
minority were attracted to the view that the transformation of American 
society could be affected through violent means. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, we have argued that racism and ideology have influenced 
black political culture in different and, in some cases, contradictory 
ways. Part of the explanation may be found in the differences which 
characterize the environments of blacks in the United States, the West 
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Indies, and Africa. While black Americans have generally reacted 
against racism, West Indians to both colonialism and racism, Africans 
have demonstrated a more singular enthusiasm to limit their efforts to 
the struggle for political power. It is not by accident that while leading 
spokesmen for the black race have largely come from America and the 
West Indies, none of the leaders from independent African states has 
ever aspired to the role of race leadership. The latter has been viewed 
as a more distant problem, limited largely to black American concerns. 
In other words, Africans have not perceived racism in the same manner 
that they have reacted to colonialism. This is a rather limited perception, 
because the termination of colonialism has not meant the elimination 
of racism. But the end of the latter would make colonialism rather 
difficult to sustain; at least it would no longer be justified on the basis 
of pigmentational superiority. These differences in perception have left 
little of a common basis for black Americans and Africans to seek a 
unified solution for their problems. 

Both, however, have been similarly attracted to communist countries, 
but for different reasons. The belief that the race problem could be 
countered as part of the working class struggle, together with warm 
receptions in communist countries, may be cited as factors which have 
attracted black Americans and West Indians to this bloc. Not so much 
concerned with the question of race as with colonialism, Africans have 
not generally sought a Marxist alliance to overthrow capitalism. 
Although their sense of racial pride has equally been flattered by com- 
munist cordiality, their major attraction to the socialist bloc, and more 
especially the Soviet Union, has been due to one dominant factor: 
rapid economic growth and industrialization. It has had less to do with 
ideology. 


P-Kiven Tunteng B.A. M.A. 
Dr ès Sc. Pol. Professor, 
Department of Humanities, 
Vanier College, Montreal 
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Edward G. Armstrong 


Í On phenomenology and sociological theory 


There are serious deficiencies in R. E. Best’s recent examination of 
phenomenological sociology and its philosophical antecedents.! Atten- 
y tion will be given here to three major problems: 


Problem r: The idea of phenomenology 
Best contends that phenomenological sociologists call on the work of 
` Husserl and Schutz ‘to provide a research programme for the study of 
social phenomena’.? After investigation, Best discovers that pheno- 
menological sociologists are not adhering to the principlesand upholding 
the traditions of phenomenology. Accordingly, application of the term 
‘phenomenology’ to their work is improper. This argument is patently 
absurd. 
Phenomenology is not and never was a set of abstract principles 
linked together by laws. Husserl was continually reevaluating himself 
x as a philosopher and this continual search for new beginnings became 
_ the overriding theme of phenomenological inquiry. Four of Husserl’s 
works were subtitled ‘introductions’ to phenomenology and each was a 
statement of a change in approach.’ Phenomenology refuses to accept 
funds of concepts and research techniques deemed acceptable prior to a 
consideration of the problem at hand. : 
This information is vital to an understanding of phenomenology. 
For example, in the first volume of The Phenomenological Movement, 
Herbert Spiegelberg states: ‘at no stage of his career does Husserl 
present us with a philosophic system’.4 This statement seems sufficient 
_ to dispel fears that Spiegelberg reifies phenomenology. However, it 
was not. Marvin Farber complained of the connotations of the term 
‘movement’ that appears in the title of Spiegelberg’s work. For Farber, 
representing phenomenologists as members of a movement does not 
adequately portray the intellectual status of those calling themselves 
phenomenologists. Phenomenology, to remain phenomenology, could 
never be a movement; at most, it is a ‘tendency’. 


Problem 2: A set of basic errors 

1. At two points, Best mentions something called phenomenological 

‘introspection’.§ By doing this he joins a number of individuals dating as 
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far back as 1903, the time Husserl first complained that phenomenoloz 
gical works have ‘again and again been misunderstood as attempts to 
rehabilitate the method of introspection’.? For Husserl, intuition is the 
basic form of rational consciousness and as such the ‘source of authority 
for knowledge’.6 As Quentin Lauer summarizes, opposed to intro- 
spection, ‘intuition is not to be conceived asa lyric leapinto the unknown 
but rather as the term of a perfectly controlled process which justifies 
itself beginning to end’.? - 
2. Best insists that phenomenology is concerned with the way an 
individual ‘places’ meaning on a situation!® and a process called the 
‘attachment of meaning’.11 However, Husserl stated: ‘To have a mean- 
ing, or to have something “in mind” is the cardinal feature of all 
consciousness, that on account of which it is not only experience 
generally but meaningful’.12 As Aron Gurwitsch tells us, the term 
‘meaning’ must be understood in a ‘very general sense beyond the 
special case of symbolic expression’.13 One does not attach meaning to 
a phenomenon; rather, consciousness bestows meanings prior to 
‘consultation’ with the conscious individual. 

3. Best accuses phenomenology of being a form of relativism.14 In one 
sense this is completely false for Husserl attacked relativism and 
Weltanschauung philosophy in general.15 This would be expected in 
that Husserl held science must study the absolute. Consciousness is 
absolute and can not be reduced to historical determinants. In another 
sense, certainly not the one Best had in mind, this is true. Husserl 
stated: ‘We have to recognize that relativity to consciousness is not 
only an actual quality of our world, but, from eidetic necessity, the , 
quality of every conceivable world.’!6 Relativity to consciousness is ` 
absolute. 

4. Best declares that the phenomenological ‘pursuit of an objective 
account of social phenomena by the suspension of all assumptions and 
hypotheses about “how things are” is a vain endeavor which leads only 
to what is, in the final analysis, an extremely positivistic . . . account.’ 17 
Husserl anticipated this complaint: ‘We are not concerned at present 
with removing the preconceptions which trouble the pure positivity of 
research, ... what “we” demand lies along another line.’18 The 
demand is for the discovery of that which is absolutely cogent. In fact, , 
Husserl stressed, ‘If by “‘Positivism” we are to mean the absolute un- 
biased grounding of all science on what is “positive”, i.e., on what can 
be primordially apprehended, then it is “we? who are the genuine 
positivists.”19 Phenomenology is much more than a suspension of 
assumptions. The phenomenological reduction is a change of attitude 
that throws suspicion on everyday experiences. As Husserl indicated, 
‘the evidence of world-experience would, at all events, need to be 
criticized with regard to its validity and range, before it could be used 
for the purposes of a radical grounding of science.’20 
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` Problem 3: Bibliographic omissions 


Best limits analysis to a small number of sources. This can be excused if 
there are no damaging consequences. However, it appears to me that 


~ the practice is the ultimate root of many misunderstandings of pheno- 


f 


menology. 

Best’s summary of Husserl’s solution to the problem of intersub- 
jectivity offered in the fifth meditation is comprehensively and cogently 
presented. Yet, without an examination of certain other works by 
Husserl, the impression is given that phenomenology is reducible to 
loose rhetoric. It is impossible to grasp fully Husserl’s ideas of inter- 
subjectivity without inspecting his lectures on internal time-conscious- 
ness.21 There, the problem of temporality—so basic to the problem of 
intersubjectivity—is solved. Next, Husserl revised his notion of inter- 


_ subjectivity in the work he was preparing at the time of his death. Two 


a 


yi 


wes, 


of the three parts of this treatise were published prior to his death.22 
Had Best reviewed this work he would have been forced to acknowledge 
Husserl’s historical account of intersubjective communities, 

A similar difficulty exists with regard to Schutz’s work. Best fails to 
mention, if not consult, a paper entitled, “The Problem of Transcen- 
dental Intersubjectivity in Husserl’, that Schutz presented only two 
years before his death.23 The same is true for the final product of 
Schutz’s intellectual labour, The Structure of the Life-World.24 There are 
similarities between the work of phenomenological sociologists-and the 
last works of Husserl and Schutz that need to be discussed in any 
comprehensive assessment. 

Another point is Best’s refusal to use secondary sources. The difficulties 
Best discovers within Husserl’s treatment of intersubjectivity are rather 
well-known. For example, one sympathetic investigator has concluded 
that ‘the experts agree that Husserl failed to produce a viable theory of 
intersubjectivity’.25 A good place to begin the search for the inter- 
relationships of the ethnomethodological variety of phenomenological 
sociology and Husserl’s work would be Garfinkel’s dissertation, The 
Perception of the Other.26 Here we find a thorough account of Husserlian 
phenomenology aided by both Schutz and Gurwitsch and under the 
supervision of Parsons. 

Finally, I must mention Best’s failure to examine the works of the 
phenomenological sociologists themselves. Without exception pheno- 
menologists see themselves as obliged to confront their solutions again 


~ and again. They deliberately challenge themselves to rediscover the 


continually changing social world. Had Best made reference to the 
research activities of phenomenological sociologists, he would have 
recognized that they too view their work as an unfulfilled promise for 
sociology. 


Edward G. Armstrong PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Murray State University, Kentucky 
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From Peter Ekeh 


Permit me to comment on the four points of criticism raised by Michael 
Mulkay in his review of my Social Exchange Theory! in the March 1975 
issue of The British Journal of Sociology. First, Mulkay is surprised that I 
did not see the differences between George Homans and Talcott 
Parsons as important in the development of social exchange theory. 

” He apparently shares the popular view that Homans’ exchange theory 
was developed in reaction to Parsons’ ‘collectivistic’ sociology. But this 
position is mistaken. Homans’ negative reactions against Parsons’ work, 

- at least his overt criticisms of Parsons’ sociology, became clear only in 
the early sixties after he had completed his own work on social exhange 
theory. Before the 1962 ‘Autobiographical Introduction’ to Sentiments 
and Activities,2 Homans’ evaluation of Parsons’ work was on the whole 
favourable. (For examples, see Homans’ 1949 paper, “The Strategy of 
Industrial Sociology’? and The Human Group.*) Until 1962, Homans’ 
polemics were almost entirely directed at Durkheim and Radcliffe- 
Brown, not Parsons. It was not until Homans’ 1964 Presidential 
_ Address ‘Bringing Men Back In’ that any confrontation could be 
“claimed to have developed between the two. 

- ` Further on this claim of so-called disagreement between Parsons and 
Homans: it is significant that when Homans became wholly individual- 
istic in his sociology, he established his point by attacking Durkheim’s 
collectivism, not Parsons’ work. His ‘quarrel’ with Parsons is really in 
the area of the strategy of theory construction. Whereas Homans 
believes that theory should be in the classical form of interrelated 
propositions, in which some statements are axiomatically deduced from 
others, he attributes to Parsons the practice of seeing a theory as a body 
of ‘interdependent generalized concepts’, which Homans believes is 

}- mistaken. I point this out because Mulkay shares with many other 
sociologists the mistaken impression that the principal disagreement 

~ between Homans and Parsons is over the choice of individualistic versus 
collectivistic models of social action. 

Secondly, as against my view that Homans’ concerns with social ex- 
change theory were first manifested in Authority, Marriage, and Final 
Causes, Mulkay affirms that The Human Group is the original source of 
the ideas that issued into Homans’ social exchange theory as developed 
in Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms.? The truth of the matter is that 

> The Human Group is something of an embarrassment to Homans’ 
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individualistic social exchange theory. As I emphasized on page go of 
Social Exchange Theory, The Human Group is essentially Parsonian. 
Parsonian ‘collectivism’, as contrasted with authentic French col- 
lectivism, accords as much significance and potency to the individual’s 
choice and behaviour as to the strength of social forces inherent in 
society. The Human Group does just that and Sheldon Wolin is certainly 
right when he cited The Human Group as exemplifying the withering 
influence of individualism in the ‘age of organization’.8 It is ‘idle’? to 
attempt to forge a continuity in Homans’ work, since he has never 
sought glory in maintaining an unbroken chain of ideas. In reply to 
Professor Eisenstadt’s critique of his social exchange theory, he stated, 
‘I hope today [by developing individualistic social exchange theory] I 
am a wiser man’ for according needs to individuals, but not to society 
as in The Human Group.1° 


Thirdly, Mulkay doubts my characterization of Homans’ work as © 


falling into the ‘Anglo-Saxon’—TI prefer the term Anglo-American— 
individualistic framework, because he sees Homans’ work as continu- 
ously and organically tied up with Pareto’s sociology. But we have no 
less a witness than the candid Homans to testify to Professor Homans’ 
defection from the Pareto ‘theoretical strategy’. He says, ‘Following my 
masters Pareto and L. J. Henderson, I once believed some notion of 
equilibrium to be essential to a generalizing social science. I have long 
ceased to do so.’!! It is worth pointing out that the equilibrium model 
which Homans has ceased to believe in was central to The Human Group. 
Mulkay has erred in attributing to Homans a consistency of position 
which he denies. 


Lastly, Mulkay sees inconsistency in my claim that the polemical ~ 


confrontations between the traditions in sociology have led to the 
development of social exchange theory. This is because, he says, Lévi- 
Strauss’ collectivistic theory of exchange has not been further developed 
and he believes I regard Homans’ and Blau’s theories to be inferior to 
Lévi-Strauss’. But this is an unfair representation of my position largely 
because Mulkay has truncated my argument and thus failed to mention 
that the line of polemical reactions and development of exchange theory 
began with J. G. Frazer and Lévi-Strauss, not Lévi-Strauss and Homans. 
It is doubtful that Homans would have formulated his social exchange 


~ 


theory at all if he had not read Lévi-Strauss’ Les Structures élémentaries de la ~v 


Parenté.12 Obviously, I would not have devoted so much of Social 
Exchange Theory to Homans’ and Blau’s theories if I did not consider 


” 


them important. My point is, without the benefit of the principles of. 


Lévi-Strauss’ collectivistic social exchange theory, the significance of 
the American brand of social exchange theory is bound to be poorly 
mapped out. 

It seems to me that Mulkay’s misunderstanding of my points of view 
follows from the fact that he treats his Functionalism, Exchange, and 


Theoretical Sociology?3 as the benchmark for evaluating my Social Exchange -y 
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= Theory. The poverty of Mulkay’s interpretation—which is clearly 
representative of most discussions of social exchange theory unto the 
first half of the seventies—is that it cuts the social exchange perspective 
. adrift from the mainstream of sociological thought and renders it weak 
by making it capricious. Moreover, the conventional interpretation of 
Homans’ and Blau’s theories makes the social exchange perspective an 
odd one in that it alone of all the central theoretical perspectives in 
sociology is assumed to be wholly American and unrelated to the 
` received wisdom of European intellectual development. In Social 
Exchange Theory, I attempt to deepen the social exchange theoretical 
perspective by seeking its moorings in sociological thought and by 
tracing its modern forms to earlier achievements in this area in anthro- 
pology and sociology. I am persuaded that social exchange theory will 


thus be given a new lease of life. 
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From Professor Henry Lever 


- Some errors in Lambley’s analysis of a quasi-voting 
situation in South Africa 


South African sociology suffers from a lack of adequate research on 
matters of significance to the nation. As a result, Lambley’s recent 
analysis of a quasi-voting situation in South Africa,! with its many 
shortcomings, is a great disappointment. 


Lambley assumes that because respondents would not like to see the 4 


National Party win a general election that they reject the idea of 


segregation. He says: ‘Most of the student sample reject apartheid ` 


[sic] policy.’2 Yet no evidence whatsoever is adduced to show what 
the students’ views on apartheid were. The fallacy underlying Lambley’ s 
reasoning is that the principal determinant of political choicesis the 
ideology ofa party, and in this particular case, an aspect of the ideology 
of a party. Yet the most fervent advocates of the role of ideology in 
voting behaviour record disparities between beliefs and choice of 
party. There are many nationalists who disagree with apartheid. 
There are also many United Party and Progressive Party supporters 
who approve of apartheid.4 It would be just as wrong to assume that 
because respondents approve of the National Party that they approve 
of the authoritarian measures which that party has been responsible 
for enacting. A survey based on a representative sample of the electorate 
(and not merely on a-typical students) shows that one in every#three 
Nationalists disapprove of detention without trial. Approval ‘dnd dis-, 
approval of the ‘Bantu Homelands’ was also found to cut across party 
lines.6 Nor were Nationalist rank-and-file supporters in tune with 
their party on the issue of bilingual schools.” Peele and Morse put the 
matter well when they say: ‘In South Africa, as in America, party 
labels are primarily symbolic and evocative, rather than standing for 


substantive policy disagreements . Political attitudes in the ideolo- <4 


gical (Liberal~Conservative) sense ‘do not differentiate well between 


party supporters, especially with ethnicity controlled.’8 They go on to : 
make the interesting observation that: ‘Feelings about Africans and: 
other non-white races in the country are even less relevant.’ Lambley’s:. 


principal shortcoming lies in his failure to understand the meaning of 
voting and of the factors underlying voting. 

Although Lambley has failed to understand the significance of ide’ : 
logy in voting behaviour, he must, at least, be credited with a sense o. 
humour. He shows how divergent the political preferences of English“ 
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¥ speaking students are from the electorate as a whole. He then proceeds 

to make the following comment: ‘In passing it should be noted that the 
&___ use of student samples (especially English-speaking samples) does not 
+ guarantee the representative nature of research findings.’ This comment 
must rank as a marvel of understatement. The difference between the 
political choices of students and voters is reflected in a chi square 
value of 78-298 which is significant well below the 0-001 level. (We 
-4 leave aside the question whether uncontested constituencies were in- 
“> cluded in the distribution of the electorate’s choices and also base the 
~ computations on percentages which has the effect of reducing the 
‘ value of chi square.) It would take a very brave soul to venture a 

prediction on the outcome of a South African general election on the 
| \ basis of replies of Psychology students at an English-medium university 
yl or to suggest that they are representative of Whites as a whole. Not 
À only do English-speaking students differ from the electorate as a whole, 





but their attitudes are significantly different from English-speaking 
~ non-students.10 
Z:  Lambley asserts that there is a need for research to concern itself 
~ with political behaviour as well as with social. ‘Correlates of partic- 
” ular political belief,’ he says, ‘remain largely unknown in this context.’14 
A number of studies in this area have, in fact, been undertaken.!? But 
`a the important point is that Lambley’s article does not deal with belief 
, systems at all, let alone with its correlates. The correlates which Lambley 
. vi concerns himself with are, in any event, psychological rather than 
K social. (Unless -we use the term in the wider sense which Lambley 
ù apparently does not since he differentiates ‘political’ from ‘social’). 
| There is a great deal of overlap in some of the scales. Lambley makes 
- use of a scale of anti-African prejudice which, for some peculiar reason 
| best known to himself, he designates as an ethnocentrism scale. He also 
administered a social distance test designed to measure attitudes to- 
ward non-White groups. Two of the groups are included in the anti- 
‘African scale and the attitudes toward the other two groups have an 
; underlying common factor!8 which links the attitudes towards persons 
, Of colour in general. In other words, the two scales are measuring 
1, essentially the same thing. It should not be surprising that there are 
‘\ positive correlations between scores on ethnocentrism [sic] and social 
» distance. What is surprising are the low correlations reported (0-47, 0:26 
and 0-60). This suggests either the inapplicability of the anti-African 
* scale (details of which are not provided) or of the social distance scale. 
s ` Lambley alleges that the correlation co-efficient of 0-60 (referred to 
above) is ‘in fact, the highest recorded between social distance and 
_ “prejudice being considerably higher than that of the normal student 
“;ample’.14 This is simply not true. MacCrone reports a corrélation 
| -O:efficient of 0-83915 and others exceeding 0-60. 
¥ Lambley’s analysis reveals a political bias which serves to obscure 
Father than to illuminate. He says that Nationalists support their party 


ly 
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‘out of personality need rather than social pressures’ and that ‘they have 
some need for ideological commitment’.16 He then proceeds to assert 
that: ‘Young Progressive voters appear to be distinguished from either 
of the above by the extremely high level of consistency between pre- 
judice attitudes. They appear to choose the Progressive Party out of a 
high need for a rational well thought-out political commitment’.!” The 
data, in fact reveal, that Nationalists are more consistent in two out of 
three cases. But on the whole, the ‘levels of consistency’ of Nationalists 
and Progressives are fairly similar. Yet we are led to believe one thing 


for Nationalists and another for Progressives. Nationalists do not think ° 


and Progressives have no need for ideological commitment and are able 
to transcend personality needs in their political choices! 
In keeping with the general tenor of his article, Lambley concludes on 


a false note. He expresses the view that young Progressives may become ~ 


disillusioned and give their support to the United Party. Yet it was 
evident during and shortly after the 1970 election campaign that the’ 


very reverse was happening. There are at least two surveys and three 


public opinion polls!8 which showed at a comparatively early date that 
English-speaking voters were becoming disenchanted with the United 


- 7 F wore 


Party and turning in increasing numbers to the Progressive Party. This’ ` 


was one of the crucial factors leading to the success of the Progressive 
Party in the 1974 general election. 


University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 
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Ihe maintenance of segregation: a reply to Lever 
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I find it extremely difficult to reply to Lever’s criticisms of my paper.! 
e seems to have taken an academic blunderbuss and let it off without 
ny idea of precisely which targets he wanted to hit. Most of what he says, 
which while academically? true in the general sense that any research 
‘conducted in sociology and social psychology runs into considerable 
theoretical and methodological problems, such as the validity of measure- 
ments and scales used, the choice of variables studied, sampling 
procedures, and so on, appears to be an aimless attempt to criticize the 
study without assessing if it contributes at all to our understanding of 
the process by which segregation is maintained in South Africa. 

Lever seems unaware of the need in scientific debate, to provide a 
_ cohesive alternative system of thought or research in order that the full 
complexity of the empirical situation can be conceptualized. He rejects 
the system used in my paper but fails to say what his system is and herein 
lies my difficulty in replying: My paper and indeed the series of papers 
yut out since 1970 by a research team at Cape Town, deals with the 
question of how racial segregation is maintained in South Africa. This 
is a problem that has received careful consideration both practically 
-and theoretically with due regard for the potential weaknesses inherent 
jin our choice of instruments. It was nevertheless felt that some con- 
tribution could be made using these techniques. 

Lever raises issues about the South African situation which are 
‘common knowledge to most researchers here and which in the main 
point to a situation in which determinants of voting behaviour and 
ideology are highly complex and by no means clearly established. 
Further, he raises issues about the scales used in the study which are 
not only, again, applicable to virtually any measures used in research, 
‘but which have been raised by myself in other publications. A careful 
eading of the notes appended to my article and the references listed 
“here will reveal this. 
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Clearly if Lever wants to make criticism of this programme, he should 
not outline what is already known or discuss at length ideology anc. 
voting behaviour which while interesting falls outside the frame of 
reference of my paper. Rather he should present either an alternative 
framework based on the problem that we have set, showing where i 
can be improved, or he should give argument showing that we ha: 
asked the wrong questions. 

In this respect he makes two statements which need attention; first); 
he feels that in interpreting the results I have shown political bias it 
favour of the Progressive Party, suggesting that the students in th 
sample chose the Progressive Party out of a need for rational we" 
thought out political commitment while Nationalists acted out of ju 
personality needs. Secondly, he cites the 1974 election result in whic 
the Progressives won six seats as an indication that my argument thi + 
young Progressives may become disillusioned and give their support: ° 
the United Party was wrong. 

Concerning the first point, the findings to be explained are: 

1. The consistent differentiation of Progressive from Nationalist an 4 

United voters on each scale; 

2. The high degree of consistency amongst attitudes held by tł 

Nationalists and Progressives i in conitast to United Party voters, an ' 
3. The particularly high consistency ‘in’ prejudice attitudes held b: 

Progressives. 

It may not have been clear to Lever that I felt that both Progressiv: 
and Nationalists hold their political commitment out of personalit: 
needs rather than out of a need to conform to social pressure (ə ` 
attempt to explain finding (2)). This was from the high correl. 
between the various measures and was in contrast to the United | -+i 
voter who, I argued, may act out of social rather than personality ne: 
Further in trying to distinguish between Nationalists and Progressiv, ' 
(1) and (2) are relevant; these findings suggest to me that Progressix 
may be committed because the rational tradition in which they a. 
taught at university embodies a large number of liberal and huma.. 
istic concepts such that their fervour for an ideology would only be m 
by one that was highly rationalistic in its tenets, i.e., internally logic. 
and externally close to Western humanitarian traditions, 

Nationalists on the other hand, given a high personal need for ideolo: 
and from finding (1)) an authoritarian (using the term as a narrowi« 
of breadth of perspective) and prejudicial cultural inheritance, wou: 
be forced to choose an ideology that did not examine itself too critica.’ 
in terms of its internal logical consistency. At the same time such « 
commitment would have to meet the breadth of a local perspecti - 
rather than of an international, rationalistic perspective. 

I am suggesting that the fervour of individual needs in young 
Progressives and Nationalists may well be psychologically equivalem 

-their manifestation in political choice however takes on a cultur | 
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incre which then has to be related to the empirical reality obtain- 
ng in South Africa. Nationalists have power and until recently—with 


nad therefore cause to broaden their perspective since their security 


Be: developments in the former Portuguese possessions—have not 


j{materially and psychologically) have never been threatened. As a 
v pnsequence the young voter may have in the past proceeded to matur- 
Mty unhindered by the fear that he/she may be wrong. There may of 







course be an intellectual questioning, a smoothing over of the more 
“pbvious inconsistencies, but no real fundamental change. 

In contrast the Progressive voter has no such referent. His/her party 
‘t small, on the fringe of political activity in White South Africa, and 
aus in time he/she may well simply drop the whole issue as an area 
‘hich cannot fulfil an ideological need and turn to something else where 
FNrect involvement has more of a realistic return. Voting may therefore 


alecome a minor commitment and hence return to whichever party 


olds the majority in opposition. 








nat peripheral gains have r.. 


The fact that the Progressives gained more seats in the 1974. election 
joes not in essence alter this hypothesis: it remains a fringe party in 
“erms of political power. While this fact persists a degree of disillusion- 
rent will occur in young Progressives in the long run when it is seen 
“ect on central political activity. This is 
statement derived from the 1970 study and attempts to explain those 
‘sults; historical external exigency may well change these findings but 


at is a factor not considered in this paper. 






‘Clearly further research is needed to bridge the gaps between these 
pthetical projections and research findings. The point is though 
.a0usthe framework adopted by the author offers interesting poss- 
ses and while it may undergo change as research progresses, it 


<boertheless has been of heuristic value in developing our insights into 

) zaviprocesses at work in South Africa. If Lever contests this fact, then 
! «is him present suitable alternatives that recognize the complexity of 
54 phenomena rather than undertaking peripheral sniping at a frame- 








. Lever, H. ‘Some Errors in Lamb- 
;ų Analysis of a Quasi-voting Situa- 
ù South Africa’, Brit. J. Sociol., 
no. 2 (1976); Lambley, P. 
ġttitudes and the Mainten- 
egregation; a Study of Voting 


„cork that has known weaknesses but nevertheless attempts to come to 
ips with a crucial issue; the maintenance of segregation in South 


Psychological Research Associates, 
Cape Town 


Patterns of White, English-speaking 
South Africans’, Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 24 
(1974), PP- 494-9. 

2. I distinguish between his academic 
statements he backs up with references 
and/or argument and his non-academic 
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statements which are stated with no 
back-up. An example of the latter would 
be ‘In keeping with the general tenor of 
his article, Lambley concludes on a false 
note.’ 

3. Sample examples; he says that I 
use the F Scale indiscriminately. A 
glance at P. Lambley and L. Gilbert, 
‘Forced-choice and Counter-balanced 
Versions of the F Scale’, Psychol. Rep., 
vol. 27 (1970), pp. 547-50, will reveal 
that refinements of the original scale 
were undertaken both methodologically 
and theoretically before this scale was 
used at Cape Town. Further, that all 
comments made in my paper about 
correlation coefficients were in relation- 


From Dr Brian V. Street 
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ship to those found in Cape Town with 
these scales, not as Lever supposes, in 
relation to other researcher’s findings. 
Finally, the ethnocentrism scale was sq 
designated by its author, A. M. Colman," 
who published it in Psychologia Africana, 
vol. 14 (1971), pp. 32-7. One of the 
advantages of using scales with different- 
construction methods (Guttman vs. 
Dodd) for evaluating prejudice is that 
these minimize acquiescence response | 
set. This was the reason for adopting thy 
E and SD Scales and this may wel 
account for the low correlations thatj 
Lever finds confusing. He may well be} 
basing his arguments on studies in which} 
these refinements were not used. 
















There are a number of serious errors of fact in Professor Leach’s reviev 
of my book The Savage of Literature (Brit. F. Sociol. (Autumn 1975)) 
which damagingly misrepresented the work and which I would be ' 
grateful for the opportunity to correct. 


(1) Leach writes: ‘It is difficult to know whether the fictional versio. 
of Kipling’s Umslopogaas was “first presented” in 1892 or 1887. Thé 
correct date should be 1886.’ 
The character of Umslopogaas was, of course, created by Sir Henry 
Rider Haggard and not by Rudyard Kipling. In the book I point out J 
that Haggard created the character of Umslopogaas in King Solomon’s 5 
Mines (1885); in a later work, Nada The Lily (1892) he ‘first presented’ 
his origins and early life. (The point represents a complexity not į 
confusion.) None of the works of Haggaed cited in the bibliography ard 
dated 1886. 


(2) He further says ‘When one notices . . . that the names of Huxley, 
Lubbock, McLennan and Wake are missing from the index one begins to 
doubt whether Street has any sense at all of what 19th-century anthré- 
pology was all about’. 
McLennan’s name does appear in the index. T. H. Huxley ay 
C. S. Wake are amply represented in the bibliography. In the intq 
duction I indicate that the book is not intended as a history of anth 
pology and anthropologists but as an enquiry into certain id 
they are expressed in popular fiction. Inevitably, then, ng 
anthropologist is dealt with individually but the most significa 
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~ of Wake, Huxley, McLennan and Lubbock is implicitly considered in 
the ideas that the book explores. 


` (g) Leach maintains ‘the ground has been thoroughly tilled before’ 
and cites books by L. R. Henkin, G. D. Killam and M. Cohen (to which 
I also refer). He is, of course, entitled to his opinion that my book 
fails to achieve its aim of showing how anthropological ideas are deeply 
embedded in the assumptions of many popular novels of the late 
nineteenth-century; but he can hardly deny that this zs the aim; that it 
is a different aim from those of Henkin, Killam and Cohen; and that 
such an attempt has not been made before in this way. If some of the 
material is the same, its use is very different. 


(4) He complains, also, that ‘the Cohen volume is not identified’. 
In fact that book and one other by Cohen are fully recorded in the 
bibliography (p. 200). 


(5) He concludes by pointing out what would be a most damaging 
omission, were it true. ‘Andrew Lang in his capacity as English editor of 
Harper’s was largely responsible for getting Haggard launched on his 
literary career. But this incidental connection between English fiction 
and English anthropology in the 1880s is not mentioned.’ 

Lang’s connection with Haggard is, in fact, mentioned in some detail, 
notably on pages 10, 11, 69, 179, and 188. The fact that Haggard was 
‘interested in anthropology through a long friendship with Andrew 
Lang’ (The Savage in Literature, p. 69) is one of the most important 
examples I provide of a specific rather than general relationship be- 
tween fiction writers and anthropologists. 


(6) Leach is equally cavalier with the footnotes. He writes ‘A footnote 
at p. 61 suggests that Joyce Carey [sic] was writing about Africa before 
the First World War.’ 

The footnote stems from a comment in the text that “during this 
period’ (i.e. pre-First World War) the savage was usually charac- 
terized as ‘simple’ rather than in terms of ‘race relations’. The footnote 
reads ‘Joyce Cary’s novels of Africa deal more directly with the pro- 
blems of “race relations” and thus show the change of treatment 
evident in later works. For this reason they are not dealt with in detail 
here’. (p. 186.) It seems evident that I include Cary’s novels in the 
‘later works’ and that by ‘later’ I mean post-First World War. 


(7) It may be Professor Leach’s opinion that my work should have 
been awarded a ‘Diploma’ (‘This Oxford Diploma thesis’ he calls it) 
— had it suffered from the inaccuracies cited by Leach it would scarcely 
have merited that; in fact, these criticisms (which constitute virtually 
the whole review) are themselves demonstrably inaccurate, while the 
larger work of which this book is only a section was awarded a Doctorate. 
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Reply Professor Sir Edmund Leach 


That ‘Kipling’ should read ‘Haggard’ and ‘Carey’, ‘Cary’ is, of 
course, true and I apologise to readers of The British Journal of Sociology . 
for such carelessness. But then Dr Street should not blame me for 
failing to find ‘McLennan’ when he writes ‘MacLennan’ or ‘Cohen 
(1960)’ the details of which are hidden away in a sub-head bibliography 
listed as ‘Haggard’. For the record, Street describes Lang as ‘a reviewer’ 
not as the English editor of Harper’s. He discusses the influence of Lang 
on Haggard’s anthropological interests not on his career. Cary surely 
has no place at all in a book about ‘English fiction 1858-1920’. What 
Dr Street now says in defence of his earlier remarks about the ‘first 
presentation’ of Umslopogaas merely reinforces my low opinion of his 
scholarship. Briefly the facts are as follows: Haggard met the flesh and 
blood character M’hlopekazi, commonly known as Slapogazi, in 1877. 
He was a son of the Swazi King. Nada the Lily (1892) is based on stories 
told at that time by Slapogazi. King Solomon’s Mines (1885) includes a 
character Umbopa, described as a Hottentot, who seems, in part, to be 
modelled on Slapogazi. However the only actual reference in that book 
to Umslopogaas, as such, comes in chapter 3 where Umbopa remarks 
that when a soldier in Cetywayo’s army he had served under the ‘great 
captain Umslopogaasi of the Axe’. Umslopogaas, as such, features 
prominently in a number of Haggard’s subsequent novels. Of these, 
Allan Quatermain was written first (in the summer of 1885). This book 
first appeared in print in serial form in Longman’s Magazine between 
January and August 1887. She was written in March 1886; it appeared 
in serial form between October 1886 and January 1887. It was pub- 
lished as a book in New York on 24 December 1886 and in London on 
1 January 1887. This of course is pedantry, but a purported history 
should get the facts right. To judge between us your readers had better 
look at Dr Street’s book for themselves. 
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Passages From Antiquity to Feudalism Perry Anderson New Left Books 1975. 


301 pp. £5'00 
Lineages of the Absolutist State Perry Anderson New Left Books 1975 573 pp- 
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Perry Anderson, editor of the New Left Review, has been known for some time 
as one of the more lively of the younger generation of Marxist writers in this 
country. His occasional polemical pieces have from time to time caught 
attention outside New Left circles—in particular perhaps his provocative 
essay ‘Components of the National Culture’ which commented on the role 
of the ‘white immigration’ of continental liberal and conservative thinkers 
to fill up the ‘absent centre’ of English intellectual life. However, nothing in 
the Anderson corpus so far prepares one for a work of the scope, weight and 
seriousness of his two recently published volumes, Passages from Antiquity to 
Feudalism and Lineages of the Absolutist State. In these two books, which are 
essentially conceived as one continuous essay, Anderson sets out to bridge the 
chasm which conventionally separates the civilizations of classical antiquity 
from feudalism, and feudalism from absolutism in the professional histori- 
ography, and to examine all three ‘within, as it were, a single focus’. The 
focus of course is historical materialism, of which more below. But the first 
point of substance is that this is an important piece of work requiring serious 
attention by Marxists and non-Marxists alike in the fields of comparative 
history and sociology. 

In many ways Anderson’s is a very remarkable enterprise to encounter in 
the English language in the 1970s. In an age of ever-narrower and more 
technical specialisms here is someone who attempts an unfashionably en- 
cyclopaedic approach, for which alone he deserves to be saluted. He boldly 
invades specialist territories from beginning to end of his essay, operating in 
at least ten languages, including Russian and the main Eastern European 
tongues. It takes nerve as well as linguistic skill to do such a thing: to follow 
a geographical and temporal trajectory from classical Greece and Rome to 
the pre-modern absolutisms of Eastern and Western Europe; to work only 
from modern secondary sources and so risk the inevitable charge of ama- 
teurism from specialist historians. Yet Anderson argues, and convinces this 
reviewer, that it is worthwhile to draw on the works of modern historians— 
the latest surveys of the state of knowledge and controversy in each relevent 
field—as the raw material of an analytic perspective. 

This is not done from a narrow conviction that theory dictates and the 
facts shuffle conveniently into place or that the questions and answers are 
already supplied in detail in existing Marxist work. Anderson has a proper 
respect—as did Marx—for the complexity of history. He writes for example 
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in Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism: ‘In effect, the broader the range of 
history surveyed, the more compressed the treatment accorded to any phase 
of it will tend to be. In this sense, the full and difficult complexity of the 
past—which can only be captured on the rich canvas painted by the his- 
torians—remains largely outside the scope of these studies. The analyses 
found below—are rudimentary diagrams: no more. Brief sketches for another 
history, they are intended to propose elements for discussion, rather than to 
expound closed or comprehensive theses.’ So far so good. No Marxist can 
object to his asking relevant questions of the works of modern historians and 
no non-Marxist can quibble either with the attempt to sketch ‘rudimentary 
diagrams’ or with the acknowledgment of the ‘rich canvas’ of history. 

Anderson argues that Marxist scholars have concentrated too dichot- 
omously on the one hand on over abstract models of absolutism, the capitalist 
state, etc.—or on the other hand on the details of specific ‘concrete’ cases 
‘without reference to their reciprocal implications and intercorrections’. He 
goes on: “The premise of this work is that there is no plumb-line between 
necessity and contingency in historical explanation . . . There is merely that 
which is known—established by historical research—and that which is not 
known: the latter may be either the mechanisms of single events or the laws 
of motion of whole structures. Both are equally amenable, in principle, to 
adequate knowledge of their causality.’ This passage could have been written 
by a J. S. Mill or a structural functionalist as easily as by a historical materi- 
alist. It certainly could never have escaped from the pen of a phenomenolo- 
gist, attributing as it does a certain hard facticity to historical knowledge 
whatever ideological packaging may initially cover it. Certainly one of the 
strengths of this work is Anderson’s serious scrutiny of the issues which exer- 
cise contemporary historians of many ideological colours. He never resorts 
to an appeal to what theoretically ‘must have been’ in the absence of data, 
nor does he reduce known data to the status of irrelevant epiphenomena. 
Moreover, Anderson’s own preoccupations with the cultural and especially | 
the political ‘superstructure’ fit well with the frameworks and priorities of 
much modern historical scholarship. 

The absolutist state is arguably the real focus of the two volumes with the 
first as a largely background study. Anderson argues that Marx and Engels 
fluctuated between regarding absolutism as a ‘counter-poise’, that is a mo- 
ment of equilibrium in the oscillating struggle between landowning aristoc- 
racy and emergent bourgeoisie, and as a ‘corner-stone’ of the coming 
bourgeois social formation. It therefore constitutes a relatively neglected and 
still controversial element in the Marxist historical scheme which needs much 
more extensive study. Anderson promises two further volumes to deal re- 
spectively with the bourgeois revolutions of Europe and the emergence of 
capitalist states of the modern world. He stresses the plural case—revolutions 
and states—insisting throughout his essay that variations at the regional and 
especially the state level on common processes and stages of development are 
as much his concern as the generalities. Such an approach again fits well 
with Marx’s own acute awareness of variation and of staggered chronology— 
for example, his designation of the German Reformation, the English Civil 
War and the French Revolution as the religious, political and ideological 
areas respectively of the bourgeois revolution. 

Anderson too employs a chronology of type and stage rather than a 
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straight temporal sequence. If absolutisms in Europe begin and end at 
different dates, so be it!—let the ‘period’ take Spain up to the late sixteenth 
century, England to the mid seventeenth century, France to the end of the 
eighteenth century, Prussia to the late nineteenth century and Russia into 
the twentieth century. If the bourgeois revolution in England is well under- 
way while Prussia and Russia are still absolutisms he will not allow pedantry 
to jumble a discussion of English capital formation, religious reformation, 
rationalism, imperialism and industrialisation in with the delineation of 
absolutism elsewhere merely because they share the same dates. For this 
reason it is difficult to compare Anderson’s study with other recent publi- 
cations which ostensibly overlap it in perspective and material. Immanuel 
Wallerstein’s impressive volume The Modern World System: Capitalist Agri- 
culture and the Origins of the European World Economy in the Sixteenth Century 
(London and New York, Academic Press, 1974) has many points of detail in 
į common with Anderson, particularly the analysis of the conditions in which 
' strong, centralized ‘core states’ emerged. But Wallerstein insists—in some 
ways more obviously an economic determinist than Anderson—that the 
sixteenth century in general saw the development of a capitalist world 
economy forming a system more powerful and fundamental than its con- 
stituent political entities. Absolutism is therefore engulfed in a more general, 
and specifically economic process which made use of a variety of different 
political formations. To Anderson this would presumably be jumping the 
theoretical gun by taking ‘straight’ chronology too strictly and thereby ob- 
scuring the insufficiently articulated stage of absolutism sandwiched between 
feudalism and capitalism proper. Yet Wallerstein’s is a powerful case, and 
by no means self-evidently a case of mistaken ‘periodization’. 

The nature of the Forewords and many of the footnotes of Anderson’s two 
books indicate that the significant audience for the author is other Marxists. 
Time and again he is at pains to justify his view that there may be lacunae, 
ambiguities, empirical gaps and even contradictions in the relevant texts and 
to review the precise state of the argument on minute details as well as theory 
inside the ranks of historical materialists. 

Anderson is particularly sensitive to the need to justify his focus on ‘the 
State’ and on the political superstructure in general. Perhaps with half an 
eye on Ruskin College history workshop and certainly in reply to the gener- 
ation of young Marxists for whom ‘history from below’ is de rigeur he reminds 
his readers of ‘one of the basic axioms of historical materialism: that secular 
struggle between classes is ultimately resolved at the political—not at the 
economic or cultural—level of society. In other words it is the construction 
and destruction of States which seal the basic shifts in the relations of pro- 
duction, so long as classes subsist’. Therefore the state, the ‘intricate machinery: 
of class domination’ is a legitimate Marxist focus of study. It is a great pity 
that Anderson so pointedly ignores other analyses of absolutism which step- 
outside the Marxist tradition and cast their net more widely over imperial 
and bureaucratic states. Wittfogel is dismissed in one choleric and unfair 
footnote, and despite a long appendix on the Asiatic Mode of Production 
Eisenstadt’s classic analysis of pre-industrial bureaucratic centralism is not 
even mentioned. It seems that non-Marxist historians can be used as accept- 
able providers of information but non-Marxist models of power and of the 
political process are not seen as relevant. 
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Despite his protestations that the political is his real and legitimate object - 
of concern, in practice Anderson spends a good deal of energy on and provides 
some sensitive and subtle analyses of the role of cultural systems in the social 
formations whose development he is charting. He recognises that some of 
his basic problems relate to the cultural ‘superstructure’. The reason for this, 
he argues, is that while all modes of production in class societies extract 
surplus labour from the immediate producers, only capitalism operates this 
in a ‘purely’ economic form. ‘All other previous modes of exploitation 
operate through extra-economic sanctions—kin, customary, religious, legal or 
_ political. It is therefore on principle always impossible to read them off from 
economic relations as such.’ (Lineages, p. 403.) Much of the first volume is 
then concerned first with the task of explaining in acceptable historical 
materialist terms why the cultural ‘superstructure’ of classical antiquity lived - 
such a powerful after-life in the history of Europe, and second why the 
religious legal ‘superstructure’ was the carrier of such important items of,’ { 
cultural, political and organisational continuity through the fragmented. > 
feudal period and into the era of the absolutist state. i 

Anderson copes with the first problem by arguing that the economic base 
of classical antiquity was the slave mode of production, and that its nature 
and expansion determined the social formations of both the Eastern and the 
Western half of the Roman Empire. The Western Empire crumbled away 
in the early fifth century A.D. because there the slave mode on the model of 
the Roman latifundia ‘had found its native habitat’ (Antiquity, p. 266). Italy, 
Spain and Gaul held no ‘arterior civilisation’ to resist or modify the new 
economic formation. Thus the slave mode of production could run un- 
hindered through the stages of its own inexorable logic, multiplying con- 
tradictions until it finally pulled down the whole imperial edifice and in the 
period of the barbarian invasions left no alternative but mutation into the , 
feudal mode of production. In the Eastern Empire by contrast a pre-existing 
Hellenistic civilisation of coastal commercial cities ensured that the Roman : 
slave system could never be simply superimposed or easily achieve a mon- . 
opoly control of the economic base. Byzantium was subsequently able to 
weather the Dark Ages with a resilient though territorially shrunken legacy ,_ 
from Greek as distinct from Roman antiquity. But the price was high. At the i 
end of the invasions the Byzantine Empire was left ‘transfixed between slave 
and feudal modes of production, unable either to return to the one or advance 
to the other, in a social deadlock that could only eventually lead to its ex- 
tinction’ (p. 270). 

The historical division between Eastern and Western Europe was main- ; 
tained from this point onwards, and only the Western half contained the 
natural momentum towards capitalism via feudalism and the transitional 
stage of absolutism. Anderson’s view of the importance of the extra-economic ` 
sanctions operated by the superstructure for the extraction of surplus labour 
leads him to a view of social formations which stresses historical and cultural 
specificities and the functional interconnectedness of each particular social 
nexus. Feudalism proper, defined as ‘the combination of vassalage benefice 
and immunity into a single complex’ existed only in Western Europe. His 
summary of the main characteristics of feudalism is succinct and masterly 
(Lineages, pp. 409~13) and his accounts of the regional variations in the body 
of the book are subtle and sensitive. The only other area of the world to 
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experience feudalism proper was Japan, but in a variety which contained no 
inner momentum towards capitalism. What makes the crucial difference in 
the European experience is the continuing legacy of the unique once-for-all 
civilization of antiquity which re-activated after the Dark Ages at the water- 
shed of the Renaissance, better understood as a literal ‘remanence of the legacy 
of one mode of production within an epoch dominated by another, and a 
reactivation of its spell in the passage to a third’ (i.e. capitalism) (Lineages, p. 
421). He continues ‘Contrary to all historicist assumptions, time was as if at 
certain levels inverted between the first two, to release the critical shift to the 
last.’ 

The age of absolutism was the transitional moment in this ‘critical shift’. 
It used the legacy of antiquity—municipality, legal and political concepts 
and institutional forms etc.—inside a new social nexus. The concatenation 
of the feudal mode of production with the cultural residue of antiquity, con- 
stitutes a unique social chemistry. And the absolutist state to which it gives 
birth is distinct from all other types of ‘despotic, arbitrary or tyrannical rule’ 
because: ‘the increase in the political sway of the royal state was accompanied not by 
a decrease in the economic security of noble landownership but by a corresponding increase 
in the general rights of private property’ (Lineages, p. 4.29 italics in original). It was 
in Anderson’s view, ‘corner-stone’ not ‘counter-poise’. 

There are some mildly irritating features in this work—the way the author 
constantly needs to assert his right to free thought against the hypothetical 
possibility that some other Marxists might consider him a heretic; his tend- 
ency to use clumsy, inelegant and sometimes obfuscating jargon—but surface 
flaws should not deter readers from studying the detailed argument of these 
two valuable books. Anderson makes a powerful and coherent case for his 
‘rudimentary diagrams’, and one which deserves the continuing critical 
attention of historians and sociologists. 

Bernice Martin 
Bedford College 


Talcott Parsons and American from the early period of Parsons’ career 


Sociology 

Guy Rocher trans. Barbara and Stephen 
Mennell. Nelson 1974 186 pp. £3°95 
(£1175 paperback) 


This book, which originally appeared in 
French (the author is a Professor at the 
University of Montreal), is the best short 
introduction to Parsons’ writings that I 
have come across. It offers a compre- 
hensive description of Parsons’ work, 
with a clarity and economy of style that 
contrasts refreshingly with the more 
ponderous pronouncements of its subject. 
The book also attempts briefly to 
characterize the main trends in the 
development of American sociology 
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to the present day, and to indicate the 
relation of Parsonian theory to them. 
Rocher writes from a point of view 
sympathetic to Parsons’ ideas, and one of 
the themes of the book is that, agree 
with him or disagree with him, Parsons 
has played a vital role in counteracting 
the tendency to what Mills called the 
‘mindless empiricism’ into which much 
American sociology chronically tends to 
fall. ‘Parsons’, he says, ‘swam against the 
stream of almost all American sociology, 
which he bas continually nettled and 
offended’—a useful reminder in the face 
of the current tendency to write as if 
Parsons’ works have always been the 
orthodoxy they later became. 
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Rocher distinguishes three stages in 
Parsons’ intellectual career. The first was 
concerned with synthesizing the tradi- 
tions that Parsons encountered in 
Europe while a postgraduate student: a 
phase in which Parsons made available 
his translation of The Protestant Ethic, and 
which was crowned by the publication 
of The Structure of Social Action in 1937. 
This was succeeded by two decades in 
which Parsons elaborated in detal, 
above all in The Social System, his ‘action 
frame of reference’ from ideas set out in 
rudimentary form in that first major 
work, Finally, in the third period, lasting 
to the present day, Parsons has concen- 
trated upon covering issues which he had 
previously been accused by his critics of 
ignoring or dealing with inadequately, 
such as those of power, economic 
organization and social change, and 
upon spelling out the implications of his 
views for a host of more concrete, 
empirical problems. 

One of Parsons’ most important 
contributions to American intellectual 
life, as Rocher says, has been to stimulate 
a more acute and knowledgeable under- 
standing of certain leading European 
social thinkers than ever existed pre- 
viously. Parsons, more than anyone else, 
was instrumental in introducing Weber’s 
work into a broader circle than that of 
the economic historians; he provided a 
reading of Durkheim that was much 
superior to the crude misunderstandings 
of that thinker which had prevailed 
before, where his writings were known at 
all; and he offered a more incisive 
analysis of the ideas of Pareto than any 
other had done before, including Hender- 
son who was merely responsible for 
interesting him in Pareto in the first 
place. How important it might have been 
to the subsequent development of 
American sociology had he produced a 
treatment of Marx of parallel breadth 
and acuity! Rocher rather whitewashes 
Parsons on this point, commenting: 
‘Today it is hard to appreciate how un- 
orthodox it then was for an American 
sociologist to read and discuss Marx’. 
But this is hardly the point. For it is 
dificult to accept that Parsons was 
unaware of the pervasive significance of 
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Marx and Marxism in European social 
thought, and its signal importance to 
Max Weber. Moreover, Marx’s youthful 
writings, in which arguably some of the 
same concerns are brought to the fore 
that resurface in The Structure of Social 
Action, had been published some years 
before, and had provoked considerable 
discussion; but no reference to them 
appears in that work. 

Rocher gives only a brief analysis of 
the ‘action frame of reference’, but it is a 
very clear one, which conveys in twenty 
pages the gist of what it took Parsons 
several hundred to explain. Rocher’s 
intent, however, is not a deflationary 
one (as Mills’ was, in translating Parsons 
into everyday English in The Sociological 
Imagination). He defends Parsons’ con- 
cern with the ‘problem of order’, re- 
buking those who have criticized him 
for glossing over social conflict, for 
forgetting that, for Parsons, order is 
always precisely a problem, not merely a 
‘given’. Rocher gives over some con- 
siderable part of his book to showing 
how Parsons has developed his ideas in 
the most recent phase of his work, and 
this is valuable because several of the 
secondary expositions of Parsons’ writings 
still apparently widely used (e.g., the 
articles by Williams and Devereux in 
Max Black’s The Social Theories of Talcott 
Parsons) are too old to incorporate these. 
Parsons’ adaptations from cybernetics 
are sketched in; his revival of evolution- 
ism described; and his analysis of politics, 
power and influence as media of ex- 
change are analysed at some length. 
Finally, Rocher devotes a chapter to 
discussing Parsons’ more empirical writ- 
ings. These, as he points out, and as 
Parsons himself has frequently em- 
phasized, are as important to the whole 
corpus of Parson’s work as are his 
more abstract works. Many such em- 
pirical discussions appeared first of all in 
article form: about half of Parsons’ books 
in fact consist of collections of papers. 
Although Parsons’ empirical writings 
span an extraordinary variety of topics, 
they are pulled together, Rocher points 
out, by a main theme: that of the analysis 
of the major structural features of 
Western society. In this endeavour, the 
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abstract dichotomies of the ‘pattern 
variables’ become reunited with the 
source from which they were drawn: 
Tonnies’ characterization of Gesellschaft 
as contrasted with traditional communi- 
ties. While Parsons has written at some 
length about other countries (e.g., 
Germany and Japan), it is the United 
States, Rocher admits, which has largely 
served as the focus of Parsons’ analyses, 
and a particular view of it at that; 
politically Parsons ‘can be described 
neither as a conservative nor a radical, 
but rather as a liberal imbued with the 
spirit of the Welfare State, the New Deal, 
and the mixed economy’. 

Rocher is not impressed with most of 
the stock criticisms of Parsons’ writings, 
whether from the angle of condemning 
them for their ideological content or 
from that of their preeminent concern 
with moral consensus and social stability. 
He does offer some critical comments on 
Parsons’ work at the conclusion of his 
book, but they are very cursory. He 
refers on various occasions in passing to 
the critical reception of Parsons’ writings 
from Mills’ onwards, and it is a pity that 
he doesn’t deal with this at greater 
length. The previously uninformed reader 
will get some understanding from 
Rocher’s book of what accounts for the 
rise of the Parsonian system within 
American sociology, but very little of 
what has caused its influence to decline. 

Anthony Giddens 
University of Cambridge 


Durkheim on Religion: Selected 
Readings 

W. F. S. Pickering (ed.) Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1975 376 pp. £6°95 


This is a source book in which W.F.S. 
Pickering offers a selection of Durkheim’s 
writings on the subject of religion, some 
well known, most in new translations and 
a few until now unavailable in English. 
In addition there are bibliographies 
(wisely and helpfully following the 
dating enumeration of Steven Lukes 
from whom Pickering has taken over 
the task of the cumulative bibliography) 
and finally reviews of Durkheim by 
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some of his contemporaries. A second 
volume is to follow containing Pickering’s 
own commentaries. 

The enterprise was begun before 
Steven Lukes’s monumental and now 
indispensable biography of Durkheim 
appeared, and Pickering’s translations 
with Jacqueline Hedding were underway 
before Giddens’s book of readings was 
published. In some ways it is unfortunate 
for Dr Pickering that history overtook 
him, and yet it is also an index of the 
importance of the Durkheim canon that 
so much powerful scholarship should be 
devoted to it at this time. It would more- 
over be foolish to assume that even 
Lukes’s magnificent study can be the 
last word, or rather the last perspective 
on Durkheim. However much he was 
steeped in the master’s works Lukes 
could never characterize political ritual, 
as he recently did in the phrase ‘the 
mobilization of bias’, if he had not in the 
end kept his distance from the pure 
Durkheimian wavelength. 

Wavelength and ambience matter to 
Pickering. Hence his insistence that 
scholarship demands a direct encounter 
with the nuances of the original language. 
Hence too his decision to publish con- 
temporary responses to Durkheim. Here 
his most intriguing selection is the French 
sociologist Gaston Richard, and one may 
speculate that the editor may have had a 
certain sympathy with Richard’s view 
that transcendental theology cannot be 
reduced to sociology. Perhaps Pickering 
too in the end may distance himself from 
the Durkheimian wavelength, but the 
process will be interestingly different 
from that of Lukes. We await volume 2 
with impatience. 

Bernice Martin 
Bedford College 


The Origins of Crowd Psychology: 
Gustave Le Bon and the Crisis of 
Mass Democracy in the Third 
Republic 

Robert A. Nye Sage Publications 1975 
225 pp. £5°00 


The author presents a well documented 
and highly readable portrait of one of the 
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most flamboyant and successful popular- 
izers of the social sciences. With com- 
mendable brevity Nye traces the life and 
times of the prolific vulgarizer Gustave 
Le Bon. In his active years between 
1862-1931 Le Bon wrote some forty 
volumes ranging across the physical and 
social sciences, and a further two 
hundred and fifty articles. The most 
notable and influential of his books 
Psychologie des *Foules was to provide 
inspiration to many conservative elites, 
the French Military and other notables 
- including Freud, Hitler and Mussolini. 
It was this work that stimulated the 
development of collective psychology 
‘although anti-collective would better 
reflect the message. In another volume 
the eccentric Le Bon challenged (un- 
successfully) Einstein’s precedence to the 
discovery of relativity. 

In the golden age of positivism Le Bon 
was a believer in the application of 
scientific principles to remedy the social 
problems besetting the tottering Third 
Republic. Trained as a physician his 
technique was to generalize from in- 
dividual pathology to social spheres. The 
problems in France, as viewed from the 
right wing were manifold. The debacle 
of 1870 was still in people’s minds, the 
population was declining, whilst al- 
coholism, pornography and crime were 
increasing. In addition worrying trends 
towards socialism and crowd phenomena 
were apparent. To adherents of the 
ancien régime the ramifications of the 
Dreyfus case were the last straw, and as 
an advocate of Lamarkian Evolutionary 
theory Le Bon saw that only through 
strong measures could the progressive 
degeneration of society be arrested. In 
Le Bon’s view the balance of the two 
opposing forces on man, sentiment and 
reason, was wrong. The decline of the 
traditional society, the expansion of 
industry, and the growth of socialism 
were sapping the moral fibre of the 
nation. Ofall the problems egalitarianism 
and socialism were the major evils. Le 
Bon’s anthropological race psychology 
led him to the view that educating 
women merely confused their maternal 
instinct. According to his studies of the 
cranium women, savages and children 
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were definitely inferior. Socialism, was 
considered to be no more than a new 
religion appealing to sentiment over 
reason, and in company with revolution- 
ary movements was considered to be an 
example of the inferior nature of the 
crowd. Crowds were basically feminine 
in nature, swayed by emotional appeals, 
and easily dominated by skilled leaders 
who would control them as if by hypnosis. 
With reason abandoned crowds were 
reduced to the lowest common denomin- 
ator and would blindly follow those who 
typically advocated anti-patriotic ac- 
tivities. Using many concepts from the 
then fashionable study of hypnosis, 
collective psychology was extended by 
Le Bon and other writers to criticisms of 
various parliamentary institutions. Juries 
could be all too easily swayed by the 
emotional appeals of defense lawyers. 
Voters galvanized into an ‘electoral 
crowd’ by emotional aspects of election- 
eering, and parliament itself subject to 
contagion which turned it into an 
inferior aggregate. In an age of crowds 
Le Bon’s analysis was pessimistic. 

Le Bon’s call for a military revival was 
answered somewhat earlier than antici- 
pated with the World War. The war, in 
Le Bon’s eyes moulded France into a 
patriotic organism. Whereas crowds were 
feminine, military troops were strong 
and masculine. His science of warfare 
included techniques for maintaining 
morale, and ways of reducing the 
enemy troop into a crowd. Having given 
advice and received validation for his 
albeit flexible theories he was pleased 
with his war effort. Against the three 
current evils, socialism, pacificism and 
German militarism, he had stood firmly. 

This period of his life must have been 
his most satisfying, for in his opinion due 
recognition of his talents had come from 
powerful military figures. By other 
groups to whom he aspired, notably the 
Sorbonne and the Academy of Science, 
he was continually ignored much to his 
disgust. For academe he was too vulgar 
and too right wing and it was this re- 
jection that stimulated much of his 
popular writing in an attempt to gain 
acclaim in non-academic circles. 

In the post-war years Le Bon moved 
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away from the aristocratic to a more | 


democratic political theory. Since de- 
mocracy was inevitable the new issues 
centred on the protection of the demo- 
cratic institutions from the socialist 
mob who threatened the stable order. 
His predominantly elitist themes were a 
comfort to the French aristocracy and 
influential in moulding various new 
nations facing democratization. Overall 
Robert Nye presents a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the remarkable Le Bon, one 
which will be of interest to many in a 
variety of disciplines. 
George Gaskell 
London School of Economics 


Social Theory as Science 

Russell Keat and Fohn Urry 

Routledge 1975 278 pp. £6-95 (£3°25 
paper) 


Sociologists are rightly critical of philo- 
sophical analysis of social science based 
on limited substantive knowledge; con- 
versely, sociologists have tended to 
compare approaches to the discipline 
with a distorted or one-sided model of the 
natural sciences. Social Theory as Science is 
written jointly by a sociologist and a 
philosopher and their aim in this book 
is to develop an adequate conception of 
the nature of objective social science. 
The central argument is that the most 
appropriate basis for natural and social 
science is a realist philosophy of science 
which involves a commitment to search 
for the natures and essences of entities 
which underlay causal explanations of 
observable phenomena. The task of 
theories in natural and social science is to 
describe these underlaying structures 
and mechanism of causation. This 
approach, derived from a Marxian 
theory of knowledge, is distinguished 
from a positivist philosophy of science 
which is similar to realism in adopting a 
naturalist view of social science but 
fundamentally distinguished from pos- 
itivism in terms of its ‘ontological 
commitment’ over theoretical entities. 
Both positivism and realism are dis- 
tinguished from conventionalism as a 
philosophy of science which denies the 
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-existence of theory neutral observations 


(W. V. Quine and T. Kuhn, for 
example). ' 

The implications of this threefold 
distinction of philosophies of science is 
then applied to social theory. The 
second part of the book provides familiar 
material on the positivisms of Comte, 
Durkheim and post-war American soci- 
ology. This is contrasted with Marx’s 
historical materialism based on a realist 
approach to social theory concerned with 
the ‘description of structures of modes of 
production’ which underlay, for example, 
the appearances of capitalist society. 

The authors also discuss structuralism, 
critical theory and finally, examine from 
a realist viewpoint the key issues of the 
nature of human action and the problems 
of objectivity, the relation between 
concepts and reality and relativism. The 
authors provide clear and forceful 
criticisms of positivist and idealist (Winch 
and Schutz) approaches to these prob- 
lems as well as a much needed appraisal 
of the ways in which issues such as the 
‘genetic fallacy’, cause and meaning and 
objectivity have been wrongly formu- 
lated. 

The argument is weakest when the 
authors defend their own ‘realist’ ap- 
proach against relativism; where, for 
example, they briefly argue that a choice 
can be made between competing theories 
in terms of a ‘neutral description’ of 
phenomena. Also, although the authors 
spend considerable time analysing positi- 
vism the relation between the sociological 
positivism of Comte and ‘logical posi- 
tivism’ in philosophy is left ambiguous. 

In sum, Urry and Keat demonstrate 
that social theory can avoid the pitfalls 
of positivism and idealism without 
committing the ‘sins’ of either reification 
or making metaphysical assumptions 
about social phenomena. Sociologists 
will be comforted to know that their 
object of study is an independent reality. 
At a time when more books seem to be 
written about ‘approaches’ to social 
theory rather than about society this 
book does have some relevant points to 
make, 

Tony Charles 
North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
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Paradigms and Fairy Tales: an 
Introduction to the Science of 
Meanings 

Julienne Ford Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1975 2vols 482pp. £9°95 (£5°95 paper- 
back) 


Evidence and Explanation in Social 
Science: an Interdisciplinary 
Approach 

Gerald Studdert-Kennedy Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1975 246 pp. £6-50. 


Julienne Ford, the Lewis Carroll of 
Ponders End, has written what must 
certainly count as one of the best 
sociology books published in the last ten 
years. Her book is explicitly intended as 
an introduction to the methodology and 
methods of sociology and she succeeds 
admirably in conveying a rigorous and 
systematic approach to the subject in an 
engaging and entertaining way. Some 
may find her style off-putting; but they 
should not make the mistake of believing 
that anything unconventional and funny 
cannot also have a serious intent. Ford 
tells a fairy tale of her trip through a 
mountainous upland populated by rab- 
bits busily doing sociology, and spiders 
trying to make this work impossible. Her 
tale concludes, unfashionably in these 
days of so-called ‘crisis’, that sociology 
may indeed be possible after all. 
Volume One explores sociological 
methodology, starting from a considera- 
tion of the implications of Kuhn’s 
argument that all knowledge depends 
upon paradigms of thought which 
structure experience. The basic beliefs 
of a science enable a grasp of reality to be 
made through the ‘figuration of facts’ 
which is, in turn, the basis of the know- 
ledge produced by that science. Under- 
lying the whole process are the ‘rules of 
reasonableness’ which govern thinking. 
The volume continues with an examina- 
tion of deductive-nomological explana- 
tions as the paradigm form of all science, 
and examines the extent to which various 
types of ‘theory’ in sociology match up 
to this ideal. Having considered the 
nature of testing and truth in sociology, 
Volume One concludes with an over- 
view of one of the major disputes in 
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sociology: that defined by the cross- 
classification of the deductivism—in- 
ductivism debate with the positivist- 
idealist debate. Of course, the four 
logical combinations and their labels are 
extreme ideal types, but this only 
illuminates all the more clearly the 
positions of actual sociologists. Ford 
bravely concludes that the solution is to 
transcend the debate ‘by refusing to 
accept the choices’ (162). However, she 
fails to transcend this particular cobweb. 
She correctly recognizes the reality of 
social meanings as first-order phenomena, 
and claims that sociological concepts 
aim to represent these phenomena. But 
not all first-order phenomena are social 
meanings; there are also objective social 
structures. Structures arise because mean- 
ingful actions have consequences, many 
of which are unintended; and such 
structures are manifested in and repro- 
duced through meaningful action. But 
the first-order meanings do not neces- 
sarily grasp these structures, which are 
just as ‘real’ as social meanings. Social 
reality comprises both meaning and 
structure; sociology is the science of both 
meanings and structure. Ford’s solution 
is insufficiently realist. 

Volume Two is a manual of those 
research methods which are compatible 
with Ford’s view of sociology, and is 
perhaps the only really readable book 
on this topic. The volume begins with a 
discussion of the practicalities of theory 
construction and testing, and it ends 
with a discussion of data analysis and 
coding. The middle section consists of a 
startling and original analysis of sampling 
which convincingly argues that prob- 
ability sampling always presupposes 
a prior purposive sampling and that the 
representativeness of a particular sample 
can only be judged in relation to the 
sample defined purposively. The sample’s 
relation to the actual universe under 
study cannot be statistically assessed but 
depends upon the theory and decisions 
of the scientist. This argument provides 
the basis for Ford’s compendium of the 
statistical techniques appropriate for 
sociology. I am afraid that we must say 
goodbye to many of our old friends— 
chi-squared, for example, is out since it 
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is based upon a verificationist methodo- 
logy and an inappropriate use of 
probability theory. Along with chi- 
squared go other techniques of statistical 
inference, to be replaced by various 
measures of association—the coefficient 
of determination where appropriate, 
and such non-parametric techniques as 
Goodman’s gamma, eta-squared, Yule’s Q, 
and all sorts of other goodies. 

Studdert-Kennedy’s book focuses on 
structures rather than meanings and 
examines various methodological prob- 
lems in the study of society. A useful 
feature of his book is that it discusses 
methodology and methods through the 
use of illustrative case studies, many 
drawn from the work of anthropologists. 
The validity of the postulate of equili- 
brium and the relationship between 
synchronic and diachronic studies, for 
example, are discussed in relation to 
Maquet’s study of Rwanda, Turner’s 
study of the Ndembu, and Evans- 
Pritchard’s study of the Nuer. This 
section is followed by chapters on 
rationality and games theory assump- 
tions, statistical measurement, types of 
theory, and the implications of Kuhn’s 
work. Unfortunately, the book fails to 
draw out the general implications of the 
illustrations discussed. Where Ford’s 
book could profitably be read from cover 
to cover by anyone interested, Studdert- 
Kennedy’s book would have to form 
part of a well-structured lecture course 
which makes the more general arguments 
explicit. 

Both of the books under review are 
stimulating and indicative of the recent 
sophistication which has developed in 
work on methodology and methods. 
One interesting contrast between the 
two is the nature of their production. 
Routledge have succeeded in producing 
for Ford’s book a remarkable format 
which complements the quality of the 
text; the two volumes contain not only 
illustrations but also variations in type 
size and many interesting page layouts. 
The overall effect is one of consistency 
between the author’s words and the form 
of the book. By contrast, Studdert- 
Kennedy’s text, from the same publisher, 
is not enhanced by the fact that it seems 
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to have been reproduced directly from a 
typescript. The shape of things to come? 
John Scott 

University of Strathclyde 


The Concept of Socialism. 
Bhikhu Parekh Croom Helm 1975 


242 pp. £5.75 and £2°50 (paper) 


In the introduction to the twelve essays 
by different writers Parekh analyses 
political doctrines in terms of their 
general view of the universe, of their 
conception of man and society and of 
the programmatic content by which 
their ends may be realized. These 
approaches are taken up by the various 
contributors and hence the content of 
the essays ranges over many topics of 
interest to the student of socialist thought. 
The editor notes that political doctrine 
responds to changes in its environment. 
While socialist thought has retained its 
vision of man as being ‘essentially 
social, rational and co-operative’ various 
branches of contemporary socialism 
have adapted their programmes to take 
account of the rise of doctrines such 
as anarchism, fascism, ‘consumerism’ 
and Stalinism. 

The various essays are influenced by 
the West European tradition of socialist 
thought and particularly by the work of 
Marx. Kiernan traces the line of 
descent from the thinking of the upper 
classes of antiquity through the Christian 
doctrine of man’s sinfulness to the rise of 
socialist ideas in Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Ingle considers in more 
detail with the socialist ideas of William 
Morris and Bernard Shaw. Harding 
deals historically with the role of science 
and the ways in which the masses are to 
be made conscious of their mission. 
Other writers take up issues in Marx’s 
thought: Parekh, Eccleshall and Mc- 
Lellan discuss Marx’s (and other think- 
ers’) view of man, Horowitz and 
Arblaster consider the problem of 
knowledge in Marxist thought. Botto- 
more, Macfarlane and Mitchell re- 
spectively consider the division of 
labour, the State and women/the family. 
Raymond Williams concludes the book 
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with some observations about con- 
temporary socialist movements. 

Three major themes are continually 
raised by the various contributors: 
first, the failure of Soviet-type regimes 
to realize the goal of a socialist society 
as a qualitatively superior system to 
that of capitalism; second, the abortive 
efforts of social-democracy to end 
capitalism and to move any significant 
way towards socialism; third, the present 
relevance of socialism and the future 
strategy of the movement (particularly 
in Western Europe) given the failure of 
organized Communist parties and tra- 
ditional social-democracy. Generally the 
orientation of the writers is to try to find 
a way forward outside these traditions. 
This approach, however, has some 
theoretical and practical limitations. 
The similarities between the goals and 
origins of social-democratic and Com- 
munist parties are not brought out by 
some contributors—after all the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union started 
life as the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party. If one agrees with 
Parekh that the major values of socialism 
are man’s sociability and responsibility, 
commitment to the principle of co- 
operation and the idea of planning then 
the major divide is between means 
rather than ends. And the current 
Communist Party policy of alliances 
with social-democratic parties even blurs 
this division. Thus these two movements 
cannot be easily polarized into two 
separate paths to socialism. Also these 
traditional instruments of socialist strug- 
gle contain many political groups, and 
the possibilities for achieving socialism 
may not be as bleak as many of the 
authors suggest. Bottomore points out 
that before the re-organization of the 
process of work becomes ‘a major aspect 
of socialist policy’ a high level of pro- 
duction is necessary and many Com- 
munist parties have come to power in 
conditions of extreme public poverty. 
The approach to socialism considered is 
somewhat narrow in focus and the book 
would have been improved by a con- 
sideration of the Yugoslav, Cuban, 
Chinese and other versions of socialism, 
rather than some of the well worked 
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over themes that have been in- 
cluded. 

Nevertheless, the collection of articles 
is a worthwhile effort by the editor. 
Most of the contributors reach a high 
standard and some—particularly Hard- 
ing, Macfarlane and Ingle—have some- 
thing new to say. The book will be of 
interest and use to students of con- 
temporary political thought and of 
socialism in general. And if not many 
novel suggestions for the realization of 
socialism in Britain are put, the authors 
all highlight important questions. 

David Lane 
University of Cambridge 


Socialist Criminology: Theories and 
Methodology E. Buchholz, R. Hartmann, 
J. Lekschas and G. Stiller (translated from 
the German by Ewald Osers) Saxon 
House DÐ. G. Heath 1974 413 pp. £8-00 


Reading and interpreting the functions 
and the content of this text—which is 
very much a statement on the relation- 
ship of Marxist method and social con- 
trol in East Germany—is helped by a 
prior understanding of the chequered 
history of criminological study in the 
Soviet bloc (an understanding that can 
be derived from Peter Solomon’s article 
in the Radzinowicz Festschrift, reviewed 
in another issue). For criminology’s 
status in the Soviet bloc as a whole has 
only really been assured (as a branch of 
legal scholarship, and, thus, of formal 
social control) since 1956 and the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. Prior to 
that, and especially in the period 1929— 
1936, when criminology was under the 
indictment of the Communist Academy 
and E. B. Paschukanis’ ‘nihilistic juris- 
prudence’, criminology stood accused 
as a reactionary discipline, an obstacle 
to the ‘withering away’ of Law and the 
State, and hence to communism. One 
effect of DeStalinization in the Soviet 
bloc has been the revival not only of a 
Marxist criminology, but also a Marx- 
ist sociology (in essence, the revival of 
empiricist social surveys carried out 
within formal Marxist categories), these 
disciplines being concerned to identify 
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‘contradictions’ in Soviet society, and, 
in particular, evidence of resistance to the 
legal domination of ‘socialist’ institutions. 
Criminology takes on the role, in this 
kind of conjuncture, of an applied socio- 
legal study—concerned, for example, 
with the differential levels of ‘knowledge 
and opinion about law’ at different 
points in a state socialist society. 

Studies carried out by Soviet bloc 
criminologists do indeed identify crime, 
deviance and level of legal knowledge 
and acceptance as social phenomena— 
and it is a distinctive feature of this East 
German text that it demonstrates, via 
JSormal Marxist critique, the poverty of 
Western bio-psychological and environ- 
mentalist studies of individual criminals, 
and the specificity and descriptive 
(ideological) nature of Western socio- 
logical accounts (of the subcultural and 
anomie theory variety, in particular). 
But it is precisely because of criminology’s 
uneasy relationship to Marxism (and, 
most centrally, its need to be of use to 
the ‘socialist states’ at a practical level, 
and to couch its accounts in a Marxism 
that never spills over into critique of 
existing socialist institutions) that Soviet 
bloc ‘Marxist criminology’ has prob- 
lems, For its politically necessary, 
under the conditions of criminology’s 
rapprochement with Soviet Marxism, for 
the crime-productive features of Soviet 
society to be external to ‘socialism’s’ 
own dialectic. Hence, the youth problem 
(whether the stilyaga of the 1950s—the 
Soviet’s equivalent of the Teddy Boy— 
or the ‘long-hairs’ of the 1960s) must be 
seen to be intrinsically a problem of 
“Western contamination’; and the prob- 
lems of alcoholism and/or property 
crime to be understood as ‘remnant of 
the past’ (and pre-Revolutionary con- 
sciousness). In so far as these problems 
continue, this says something about the 
inability of a war-ravaged and econo- 
mically impoverished Soviet bloc to 
muster an effective cultural revolution 
(in itself, of course, not a truth to be 
underestimated). The fundamental con- 
tradictions of Soviet society, however, are 
seen to stem from the conditions of 
gestation of state socialism, and are 
never an inherent feature of the socialist 
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dialectic itself. Crime is therefore pre- 
Revolutionary consciousness—and it is 
easy to see how ‘deviant’ intellectuals 
and political movements can also be so 
defined (as suitable cases for treatment). 
Buchholz eż al. offer a sophisticated 
theoretical statement on these crime- 
producing features of socialism’s gesta- 
tion—arguing, amongst other points, 
that the unevenness of the Soviet bloc’s 
industrial recovery has contributed to 
the persistent internalization of pre- 
socialist ‘criminal patterns’ in individual 
psyches (base and superstructure). But 
of course what they can never do is to 
offer an account of crime-productive 
contradictions (or contradictions in 
general) in the Soviet bloc (and its level 
of ‘socialism’) of the kind they so 
tellingly produce of the West. Also 
impossible is any consideration of the 
questions involved in the reading of 
Marx that have recently surfaced in 
those western criminologies that have 
been able to free themselves from a 
utilitarian posture within the control 
culture. The problem of crime for 
Buchholz et al. is not a problem at a 
pre-political level, a problem sub- 
ordinate rather than equivalent to the 
‘class struggle’, and neither is it an 
index of human resistance to ‘impure’ 
socialist evolution—it is a measure of the 
concensual tasks facing the Soviet states, 
as currently organized, and the positi- 
vist technicians whose role is to police 
the normative and legal boundaries of 
socialism in Eastern Europe. 
fan Taylor 
University of Sheffield 


Modern Japan: Aspects of History, 
Literature and Society 

W. G. Beasley (ed.) George Allen & 
Unwin 1975 296 pp. £730 


Social Change and the City in Japan: 
from Earliest Times Through the 
Industrial Revolution 

T. Yazaki Tokyo Japan Publications 1968 
549 pp. £3°00; San Francisco $12-50 


One of the advantages of choosing an 
exotic (geographical) area as an object 
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of study is that one is less apt to be 
confined professionally within the con- 
tacts and perspectives of a single 
discipline. European students of Japan, 
united by their common initiation into 
the mystique of a distant language and 
culture, can happily sit down together, 
economists, historians and literateurs, 
and listen to each other reading papers 
variously on Japan’s first sex-pot actress 
at the turn of the century, on how 
Japanese doves and hawks viewed the 
1920 Washington Conference, or on 
prospects for Japan’s export trade in the 
late 1970s. Fourteen papers from such a 
Japanologist gathering are included in 
the book edited by Beasley. Three are 
by sociologists. Eimi Watanabe Rajana 
writes of the modern new religions as 
Japan’s answer to the problems of mass 
society—integrating intermediate organ- 
izations of considerable efficacy. Sepp 
Linhart describes how much leisure the 
Japanese have and want, what they do 
with it, and how earnestly they debate— 
and establish ‘Leisure Development 
Institutes’ to study—what they ought 
to be doing with it. Rodney Clark 
provides a subtle account of a union- 
management dispute in a cardboard 
box factory which should be read as a 
check by anyone who thinks he has a 
satisfactory operational definition of the 
concept of power. A lot of money for 
three articles? Sociologists would not be 
wasting their time reading some of the 
other papers—on the level of violence 
in 1930s politics, on wartime air-raids 
and pre-war elections, on Japan’s first 
newspapers, on modern literature and 
drama, and even on Japan’s first sex- 
pot actress. 

Professor Yazaki believes that urban 
sociology should not be a static picture 
of the socio-economic conditions of 
cities, but should seek to grasp the over- 
all socio-cultural system of which the 
city is only a sub-system. Accordingly 
his account of the development of 
Japanese cities is a social history of 
Japan, catholic in its perspectives, 
compendious in its compilation of facts, 
rather like Takekoshi’s three-volume 
ramble through Japanese economic 
history, but embodying forty years of 
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additional Japanese scholarship. How 
apprentices addressed their masters, the 
organization of eighteenth-century bank- 
ing, the definition of marriage in the 
Civil Code, the sources of capital for 
industrialization, as well as more con- 
ventional urban things like the proto- 
emergence of free cities in the sixteenth 
century and the development of Tokyo’s 
trams; one can expect to find something 
about almost anything. 
R. P. Dore 
Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex 


Between Tradition and Modernity: 
Wang Tao and Reform in Late 
Ch’ing China 

Paul A. Cohen Harvard University Press 
1974 xX + 357 pp. £8 


This book is another attempt to analyse 
a favourite topic of both Western and 
Chinese historians of China—the oft- 
told tale of the impact of the West on 
China. Like Levenson, Schwartz and 
others before him Cohen uses a bio- 
graphical approach, focusing on the 
personality, thought and career of a 
particular Chinese reformer in order to 
illustrate the cultural and historical 
situation of late Ch’ing China, 

The book is divided into four main 
sections. The first three sections deal 
with the life and writings of Wang Tao 
(1828-97). Wang Tao is portrayed as a 
pioneering reformer, an intercultural 
mediator (helping to translate the Bible 
into Chinese and the Confucian Classics 
into English), and the founder of modern 
Chinese journalism. In the final section 
Cohen, after working through the 
biographies of twelve other reformers 
of the same period, presents an interest- 
ing thesis on cultural change in China. 
He argues that ideas for reforming 
China were typically generated in the 
favourable cultural milieu of the littoral 
by individuals who had made their 
career there after being rejected by the 
Confucian bureaucracy. The littoral— 
in particular Shanghai and Hong Kong 
— had developed a culture ‘that was 
more commercial than agricultural in 
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its economic foundation, more modern 
than traditional in its administrative 
arrangements, more Western (Christian) 
than Chinese (Confucian) in its intel- 
lectual bearing, and more outward than 
inward-looking in its general global 
orientation and involvement’. The re- 
formist ideas were sinicized and thereby 
legitimated in the Confucian hinterland 
by individuals who had attained promi- 
nent positions in the bureaucracy. Thus 
cultural change took place in two 
phases; the first phase belonged to the 
pioneers, the second to the legitimizers. 
The two phase process assumed ‘the 
form of a succession of littoral assaults 
upon the hinterland, followed in each 
instance by hinterland attempts to 
legitimize the assaults through sinici- 
zation’. 

The analysis by Cohen of the re- 
lationship between littoral and hinter- 
land is to some extent one-sided. The 
emphasis is on the great themes of 
Reform and China. Partly as a result 
of this, many (seemingly) crucial features 
of the pioneers’ lives and writings are 
treated by Cohen as only residual issues. 
For example, there is the possibility, 
unexplored by Cohen, that the reformist 
writings of some of those pioneers 
operating in and out of colonial Hong 
Kong—such as Ho Kai—were con- 
cerned less with changing China and 
more with legitimizing their own political 
positions within the Chinese littoral 
population. In addition, it should be 
pointed out that Wang Tao’s ideas on 
such matters as a revised system of 
official recruitment and the importance 
of commerce for China are nearly all 
contained in the writings of Wei Yuan 
(1794-1857) with whose work Wang 
Tao was very familiar. It is evident that 
Wang Tao was deeply influenced by 
Wei Yuan, a ‘hinterland’ reformer whose 
innovativeness Cohen has neglected. 
And we should note that many of Wang 
Tao’s popular writings were, as Mc- 
Aleavy points out, semi-autobiograph- 
ical accounts of some of his favourite 
pastimes—wine and women of pleasure. 
Later on in his life Wang Tao turned 
to opium. The implications of this 
hedonism for Wang Tao’s relations with 
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his littoral significant others—in partic- 
ular the missionaries—are given scant 
attention by Cohen. 

By any standard this is a major 
contribution to the study of China’s 
attempts to ‘modernize’. The essentials 
of Cohen’s arguments are contained in 
his article in J. K. Fairbank’s re- 
cent collection of essays entitled “The 
Missionary Enterprise in China and 
America’. In the Wang Tao book, 
however, Cohen’s central chapters on 
various Chinese notions of tradition, 
power, and change contain many 
interesting points and are in themselves 
invaluable additions to the analysis 
of the intellectual history of nineteenth 
century China. 


Soo Ming Wo 
University of Hong Kong 
Inside China 
Peter Worsley Allen Lane 1975 270 pp. 
£6-00 


Economic Management in China 
Joan Robinson London Anglo-Chinese 
Educational Institute 1975 46 pp. 3op. 


In many ways Worsley’s book is the 
travelling autobiography of a very 
well-informed sociologist whose journey 
East ended up with three weeks in 
China, for the book tells us as much 
about the Eastern Third World and the 
writer’s experience as it does about 
China. However, there are many sec- 
tions of the book, for example, where he 
deals convincingly with the People’s 
Communes as ‘the heart of the matter’ 
and where he tackles the difficult 
problems raised by China’s foreign 
policy, where he does provide something 
rather more solid than a travel diary, 
although more satisfactory references 
to his published sources would have been 
useful, Nevertheless, the book as a whole 
provides an insightful (even if not very 
systematic) account of the social and 
political structure of modern China. 
Like most visitors to China Worsley is 
very enthusiastic though he is by no 
means uncritical. His criticisms, how- 
ever, are not uniformly successful. When 
Worsley says (p. 235) that there has been 
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‘no serious analysis’ of the ‘degenerations’ 
of Lin Piao and Chen Po Ta it is not 
clear whether he means analyses which 
he, as a Western academic, could take 
seriously, or those that Chinese peasants 
and workers could take seriously. He 
does, nevertheless, make some pertinent 
comments on what the Chinese (after 
Lenin) term ‘bourgeois rights’; and the 
degree to which the Chinese social and 
political system relies on the quality of 
the cadres and their interpretations of 
the mass line. 

Finally, Worsley’s complaint (p. 199) 
that the work of Western scholars, and 
especially that of G. W. Skinner on 
traditional marketing areas, was ignored 
(to their great subsequent cost) by the 
‘sponsors’ of the Communes, is gratuitous. 
Skinner’s work was published in The 
Journal of Asian Studies in 1964-5, seven 
years after the Communes were first es- 
tablished and after substantial structural 
reorganization had already taken place. 
In any case Worsley ignores the political 
point of the attempt to set up large-scale 
collectives. Joan Robinson (p. g) briefly 
explains that many of these markeis 
now function under strict controls. 

Economic Management in China certainly 
lacks the flavour of Inside China but in its 
place we get the best available short, 
non-technical, account of how politics, 
production and consumption are inte- 
grated to produce a society free from 
inflation, large differentials in income 
and standards of living, and the threat 
of famine. It is perhaps carping to 
complain that, even in so short and 
informative a booklet, the section on 
‘Struggle, criticism, transformation’ does 
not adequately describe how ordinary 
workers and peasants can successfully 
oppose bad management; nor does the 
section on ‘Neighbourhood factories’ 
identify the problems still remaining for 
working mothers and women in general 
in China—(on which Worsley makes 
some apposite remarks). 

Reading Joan Robinson, many cynical 
Western social scientists will no doubt 
feel that she views China with excessively 
rose-tinted glasses. Be this as it may, the 
firm impression gained from her and 
Worsley is that there are some extra- 
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ordinarily significant things going on in 

China and that more knowledge of 

them will help to dislodge even further 

some of the assumptions on which social 
science orthodoxies rest. 

Leslie Sklair 

London School of Economics 


The Politics of Race: British Political 
Sociology Yearbook, vol. 2 
Ivor Crew (ed.), Croom Helm Ltd., 1975 


298 pp. £7°95 


Sociologists of race, say Axford and 
Brier in the opening essay, are deeply 
divided about the nature and value of 
their work, but are convinced of the 
fundamental significance of the subject, 
whereas political scientists take it up 
only when it highlights some institution 
of government or intrudes upon the map 
of electoral politics. Usually the intru- 
sion is slight, but political scientists have 
made no serious attempt to explain why 
or how so explosive an issue has been 
defused. The justice of this rebuke is 
demonstrated by the volume itself. Only 
three of the other essays are by authors 
who could be considered political 
scientists and deal with race in Britain. 
The balance is made up by sociological 
contributions from Lawrence on Notting- 
ham, Duncan Scott on the National 
Front in a textile town, and one from 
Airey and Jowell on problems of re- 
search technique in this field. Two 
Americans compare political change in 
Northern Ireland and Rhodesia, a 
graduate student in politics, Sarah 
Nelson, furnishes a valuable empirical 
report on Protestant ideology in Northern 
Ireland, and a historian gives us the 
very first examination of the political 
attitudes of Anglo-Jewry. Apart from 
Strathclyde, none of our major university 
political science departments seems to 
consider questions of race significant to 
their discipline. 

Nor will so poorly prepared a volume 
impress the unconverted. I do not 
complain just about the multitude of 
proof errors and the consistent mis- 
spelling of the name of my colleague - 
Dr. Phizacklea (who writes on the sense 
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of political efficacy among adolescents), 
but of poor editing. The style, the 
exposition, and even the grammar of 
some of these essays could have been 
improved with the editor’s assistance, 
and the volume itself called out for a 
longer introduction that related the 
contributions to the present situation in 
political sociology and the tasks before it. 
Michael Banton 

University of Bristol 


The Deviant Imagination: Psychi- 
atry, Social Work and Social Change 
Geoffrey Pearson Macmillan 1975 258 pp. 
£795 £2°95 (paper) 


The natural history of deviance and 
social theory has long needed writing. 
In his book Pearson provides a wide 
ranging and lucid account of the intel- 
lectual and historical background of the 
‘misfit’ sociologies that comprise radical 
deviancy and social work theory.He 
maps out against this background the 
development of what he sees as the most 
problematic feature of these ‘misfit’ 
sociologies, that is the relationship 
between theory and practice. The 
problem is explicated in terms of the 
dichotomy between the ‘personal’ and 
the ‘political’, with attempts to unite the 
two visible in the personal politics of the 
New Left which have been a guiding 
light for the anti~psychology and radical 
deviancy theories of the last ten years. 
By examining the birth of social welfare 
into an age of industrial capitalism 
Pearson can demonstrate that it was 
based on a unity of the ‘personal’ and 
the ‘political’ and was a potential force 
for social change. However as he demon- 
strates in the second half of the book the 
contemporary practice of social work 
has driven a wedge between the two to 
the extent that social workers must 
choose between them. Pearson argues 
powerfully that the ‘deviant imagination’ 
can only be perceived as ‘authentic’ 
rather than as a ‘waste product’ if one 
is able to reassert this unity, thus neatly 
phrasing the dilemma of contemporary 
deviance theory and the problem of 
practising social work. 
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Unfortunately he is apparently un- 
aware that the dichotomy between 
theory and practice is an internal 
feature of ‘misfit’ sociology, rather than 
a problem that stands outside it. This is 
because its epistemology consists of the 
reduction of the structural dimensions of 
politics, such as power and ideology, 
into personal terms. In this form it is 
merely a reflexive response to social 
change rather than a precursive factor 
for change. Therefore if deviancy theory 
is to answer the question, asked so 
emphatically in this book, it will have to 
decide on unity of theory and practice, 
or a unity of the ‘personal’ and the 
‘political’. It cannot have both. 

Brian Hipkin 
London School of Economics 


Crime, Criminology and Public 
Policy: Essays in Honour of Sir Leon 
Radzinowicz 

Roger Hood (ed.) Heinemann Educational 
Books 1974 650 pp. £12:50 


This enormous tome is a Festschrift to Sir 
Leon Radzinowicz, who retired from the 
Wolfson Chair in Criminology in 1974, | 
containing some 29 essays by former 
colleagues and students of Radzinowicz, 
overseas scholars who have been fellows 
at the Cambridge Institute, and other 
criminological figures who have been 
involved, in one way or another, in the 
varied and tempestuous career pursued 
by Radzinowicz since 1939. The size 
and scope of the volume make a sensible 
review almost impossible except via a 
selectivity born of sociological concerns. 
For there are many essays here, in- 
cluding those on punishment in South 
Africa, the United Nations’ Social 
Defence policy, Scottish Juvenile Justice, 
discretion and the right to silence in 
criminal law which might be the object 
of a sociological re-reading but which 
are here statements of a legal or journal- 
istic wisdom. There are other pieces— 
notably by Lord Butler on the events 
up to the foundation of the Cambridge 
Institute of Criminology and by T. S. 
Lodge on the establishment of the Home 
Office Research Unit—which reveal in 
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detail what has, over the years, been a 
matter of rumour in criminology; and 
which could be used as the basis for an 
investigation of the official social organi- 
zation of criminological knowledge in 
Britain. And finally, there are contri- 
butions which place on (historical?) 
record the inter-disciplinary pragmatism 
which Radzinowicz consistently urged 
on his colleagues, students and contacts 
—a pragmatism which allows for the 
coexistence of sceptical work on the 
validity of the criminal statistics (F. H. 
McClintock), the investigation of whether 
personal pathologies are ‘carried’ by twins 
(K. O. Christianson) and prediction 
studies on the delinquency potential of 
cohorts of juveniles (Marvin Wolfgang). 
This volume has interest in all these 
very different respects, but the attention 
of sociologists of deviancy theory over the 
last decade, and in particular, aresensitive 
to the linking of empirical or technical 
study to theoretical context, will be 
drawn to the pieces by Nigel Walker, 
W. G. Carson and A. E. Bottoms. 
Walker is concerned to argue a case 
against two kinds of ‘fallacy’ (or ‘lost 
causes’) in criminology—the search for 
a general theory of crime (which he 
associates here with positivists and with 
social action theorists); and the re- 
activation, as he sees it, ofan Aristotelian 
view of formal causes of crime by ‘the 
new criminologists’. The object seems 
to be to provide a philosophical rationale 
for a continuation of Cambridge’s 
traditional pragmatism. It is a shame, 
therefore, that Walker in his critique of 
the new criminology was unable to 
distinguish between the cruder forms 
of labelling theory in the sociology of 
deviance and the marxist premisses at 
the base of much ‘new criminological’ 
method. It is no part ofnew criminology’s 
project to rest content with establishing 
the criminal law as the formal cause of 
crime—but it is a part of such an enter- 
prise to investigate the material con- 
ditions under which certain laws come to 
be activated, social behaviours being 
consequently reconstituted by fiat as 
cases for control or ‘treatment’, and the 
results of such ‘reconstitution’. The 
derivation of new law is no formal 
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(additive or uninvestigatable) matter in ` 
this kind of account (as indeed Carson’s 
new paper on Factory Legislation, and 
its symbolic functions in propertied 
society, should make quite clear) any 
more than the consequences of new law 
have been adequately understood in the 
mundanely pluralist accounts of labelling 
theorists. It is one of the great merits of 
Tony Bottoms’ highly relevant paper on 
the emergence of the Children and 
Young Persons Act (a paper which is 
undoubtedly influenced by some themes 
in the new criminology) that it provides 
insight into the workings of knowledge 
and interest, occupational group pressure 
and political machination, and the 
dominance and subordination of ‘care’ 
and ‘punishment’ ideologies in juvenile 
control, in the creation of new law under 
particular social and political conditions. 
Though Bottoms’ theoretical position is 
ultimately that of a radical pluralist, 
rather than that of a marxist structural- 
ist, it would be a naive reading of either 
perspective that saw its argument as 
restricted to a critique of the existence of 
law. The implication of Walker’s critique 
of the new criminology, and his prag- 
matist critique of positivism also, is that 
they refuse to answer behavioural 
questions: but there is a refusal on 
Walker’s part to confront the extensive 
literature in both camps on motive, 
meaning, rationality and purpose (from 
Cressey through to Reich). It is to be 
hoped that the attempt to legitimize 
business as usual in  correctionalist 
criminology—via philosophical flourishes 
in the magisterial manner—is not the 
signal of a sociological closure. 

There zs a definite closure in this 
collection, and that is around the 
certainty that criminology is para- 
mountly a matter for experts and a. 
question of public (which, in our society, 
is to say private) policy. For it has always 
been Radzinowicz’s project to inform 
political man on the facts, occasionally 
offering opinion (via Royal Commissions 
or Home Office consultation), but 
always urging caution and reserve (and 
there is no demur in this volume from 
such a position). Historians reading 
this text in the future will obtain little 
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sense of the anger with which laymen 
(and media-men) view crime in 1975, or 
of the emergence of politics around 
the criminal question (whether around 
prisoners’ movements or Police Federa- 
tions). Neither will they gain any under- 
standing of the rapid move from welfare 
to ‘law and order’ postures in govern- 
ment and the ‘social control culture’. 
Which is another way of observing that 
Radzinowicz’s concern that criminology 
should always be linked to public 
policy (and not, for example, to a 
distanced critique of penal policy, or, 
as in Oslo, to a concept of criminology 
as appreciative ‘cultural analysis’) is 
not in any way evaluated in this volume. 
It is one matter for Professor Radzino- 
wicz’s massive impact on British crimino- 
logy and penal policy to be placed on 
record (and Roger Hood’s editorial 
endeavours and Keith Hawkins’ bio- 
graphical investigation serve this aim 
well): it is another task, perhaps for 
others best to attempt, to engage in 
more measured an examination of the 
legacy with which many of us will have 
to live. 
Ian Taylor 
University of Sheffield 


The School Years in Newcastle upon 
Tyne 

F, F. W. Miller, S. D. M. Court, E. G. Knox, 
S. Brandon Oxford University Press 1974 
362 + xvii pp. £6-00 


The Newcastle study of 1,000 families 
started in 1947 with the aim of identify- 
ing the diseases of childhood in a 
representative sample of families so 
that their origins might be traced and 
their effects measured. By going out- 
side the hospital into the homes it was 
hoped that paediatricians would gain a 
wider dimension of clinical experience 
and a greater understanding of the 
common illnesses which only exception- 
ally reach the wards. The roots of the 
study lie in the work of James Spence 
who in the 1930s had concluded that 
the main cause of the extensive illness 
and malnutrition found in Newcastle 
children was ‘physical damage done by 
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by infectious diseases in young children 
at susceptible ages and under conditions 
which prevented satisfactory recovery’. 

This study was initially planned as a 
seven year intensive follow up of all 
children born in Newcastle in May and 
June 1947. The clinical emphasis was 
subsequently diminished and the age of 
observation extended from seven to 
fifteen years. The present book, which is 
the third to describe the progress of 
these children leaves them at fifteen. 
No further study is planned. 

A first rate team of paediatricians and 
health visitors was gathered for the 
study which was fully supported by the 
Medical Officer of Health, W. S. 
Walton. The children and their families 
were under close supervision being 
visited routinely every ten to twelve 
weeks by one of the five health visitors 
attached to and specially trained for the 
study. Families and their doctors notified 
illnesses as they occurred and each 
notification was followed by a visit 
from a member of the survey team 
(often a doctor). This routine was 
followed to seven years after which the 
health visiting team was reduced to 
one and home visits to one a year. The 
main source of information then became 
the school and the school nurse. 

The chapters on family infections and 
respiratory disease are excellent and 
will be valued by paediatricians and 
family doctors for many years to come. 
Immunization and chemotherapy have 
of course altered the pattern of infectious 
disease so that much of the description 
of these diseases is of historic interest. 
Respiratory disease however, apart from 
tuberculosis, has shown relatively little 
change in prevalence during the last 
25 years and the descriptions given here 
would probably apply to an urban 
population of children today. Pneu- 
monia, bronchitis and other diseases of 
the respiratory tract account for more 
than a quarter of child deaths between 
2 months and 15 years and for half of 
the illnesses encountered during the 
school years. This study should make 
doctors more aware of the damage that 
can be done by recurrent inadequately 
treated illness of this type. 
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The later chapters in the book give an 
interesting description of the educational 
performance of these children and a 
brief comment on their entry to employ- 
ment and further education. It has to be 
remembered however that there has 
been a considerable loss from the sample 
and that suitable families moving into 
Newcastle after 1947 were not included 
in the study. Accordingly we do not get a 
true picture of education in Newcastle 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

James Spence hoped that this study 
might ‘end in an accurate and perspective 
picture of disease in childhood which 
will be useful not only to medical 
practitioners and to public health 
officers, but also to medical students in 
their search for clinical education’. 
This hope was overtaken by the chang- 
ing pattern of childhood illness in 
succeeding years and by advances in 
virology which allow a more precise 
description of respiratory disease in 
infants and children than was possible 
27 years ago. In many respects however 
the initial objectives have been reached 
and this book stands as a major contri- 
bution to paediatrics and as a memorial 
to a great paediatrician. 

J. W. B. Douglas 


Class, Culture and the Curriculum 
Denis Lawton Routledge & Kegan 

Paul 1975 124 pp. £300 £125 
(paperback) 


Denis Lawton sees this book as a 
contribution towards social justice (as 
outlined by John Rawls}, in education. 
His basic premise is that ‘common 
[secondary] schools are meaningless 
unless they transmit a common culture’ 
(p. 89). Hence the need for a common 
curriculum. 

By curriculum, he understands ‘a 
selection from the culture of society’ 
(p. 6). He tries to establish a case for 
the existence of a common culture in 
our society. Thus ‘many of the character- 
istic distinctions between middle-class 
and working-class appear to be affective 
rather than cognitive-attitudes and 
values rather than knowledge’ (p. 115). 
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In the process he disassociates himself 
from both the elitist view of culture (as 
represented by Bantock and T. S. Eliot) 
and the Marxist view. 

This argument is strong, but not fully 
convincing. If there cannot be said to be 
a common culture, then the idea of a 
common curriculum begins to appear 
rather idealistic. 

Another problematic term used by 
Lawton is that of the ‘common school’. 
By this, I assume he means the compre- 
hensive secondary school. But these 
institutions vary widely among them- 
selves in, for example, structure and 
environment. (Lawton indeed demon- 
strates this point in the three ‘case 
studies’ which he chooses). Thus, both 
Charterhouse and Canning Town Com- 
prehensive would fit Lawton’s definition 
of the ‘common school’. 

Education for Lawton, is ‘concerned 
with the transmission of culture to the 
next generation’ (p. 70). But, in this 
he admits no role for education as an 
agency of any cultural or social change. 
Though very paternalistic to the ‘new’ 
sociology of education, he does not 
manage completely to refute their claim 
that ‘classroom knowledge’ is riddled 
with relativism. 

In short, Lawton’s book, though 
interesting (as part of the Students’ 
Library of Education it is designed for 
teachers in training—though its style 
would mitigate against the ‘less academic’ 
of these finding it of much use) fails in its 
purpose mainly because it treats the 
school in isolation from society. (Hence 
both the common curriculum and its 
teachers would be classless (p. 51). A 
much more challenging sociological, 
assessment of curriculum is provided by 
Douglas Holly in Beyond Curriculum. 

A, F. M. Mair 
Graduate School, Leeds University 


The Sources of American Student 
Activism. 

James L, Wood D. C. Heath & Co. 1974 
187 pp. £730 


Dr Wood attempts a review of the litera- 
ture on student activism in the United 
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“” States and argues in favour of his own 
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‘middle-range theory’, as well as Smel- 
ser’s general theory of collective be- 
haviour. The social-psychological mid- 
dle-range theory is, in turn, built on two 
hypotheses thought to be contradictory 
by their original proponents, viz. Flacks’ 
radical socialization theory of activism 
and the family conflict hypothesis of 
Feuer. 

Dr Wood attempts a synthesis of 
these two positions that sees student 
activists acting out radical political 
values, derived from their parents’ 
unconventional politics or values. Con- 
flict between parents and activists, 
however, is ascribed to the students’ 
feelings that their parents have not 
lived up to the values/politics they 
profess. 

To those who think that this synthesis 
might smack of ‘having it both ways’ it 
must be mentioned that Dr Wood did 
not have the opportunity of collecting 
his own data and consequently had to 
rely on questionnaires that appear to 
have a dubious claim to be making a 
convincing distinction between liberal 
and radical ideology. The least con- 
vincing attempt to deal with the contra- 
dictions inherent in combining the 
radical socialization and the family 
conflict hypothesis is the introduction 
of the dialectical psychoanalytic concept 
of ambivalence. Thus, according to one 
set of data, activists act out their parents’ 
radical ideology. When another set of 
data shows conflict between parents 
and activists, however, the notion of 
oedipul ambivalence is introduced. 

The basic problem may be one of 
language. One wonders what vocabu- 
laries of critical political concepts were 
available to U.C. Berkeley students in 
the ’sixties and whether Berkeley was an 
accurate reflection of student activism 
throughout the United States. One must 
also wonder whether the actual vocabu- 
laries of student dissent and their con- 
comitant political concepts were ac- 
curately measured by the questionnaire’s 
highly issue-specific categories for liberal 
political ideology, or the questionnaire’s 
highly general and speculative categories 
for radical political ideology. Finally, 
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one might worry about the equation of 
‘consciousness’ with ‘ideology’, par- 
ticularly as these are said to ‘get 
translated into student activism’ during 
situations of ‘stress’, but this notion of 
‘translation’ is left unexplicated. 

If the author’s data have been unkind 
to his theory, those responsible for 
pricing a book of less than two hundred 
pages at £7:30 have hardly been more 
so. 

Ross A. McLeod 
University of Leeds 


Black Neighbourhood: an 
Assessment of Community Power 
Donald I. Warren University of Michigan 


Press 1975 194 pp. $900 


This volume reports the findings of 
surveys in the Detroit area in 1969. The 
objective is to ‘test a set of major 
hypotheses about the distinctive nature 
of black population centres’ (p. xi). 

Warren argues that the black ghetto 
has been misunderstood. Social scientists 
and administrators have failed to investi- 
gate the implications of, for example, the 
compression of a wide range of (black) 
social strata into a small geographical 
area. Such ‘compressed’ communities 
differ markedly from homogenous com- 
munities. Their voluntary associations 
differ in type and effectiveness. Leader- 
ship also differs and the ways in which 
the different leaderships are able to 
articulate with wider economic, political 
and social structures. Such issues promise 
a stimulating monograph. But Warren 
writes the whole book in the form of a 
one-level, formal and condensed dis- 
cussion of middle-range hypotheses. 
Not one black ghetto-dweller appears in 
his pages and there is not a single 
narrative of events by way of amplifica- 
tion of his arguments. Two by two tables 
provide inadequate relief from this 
bland and lifeless presentation. The 
book is, in a word, boring. 

This is a great pity because Warren 
has some interesting conclusions of 
importance to both blacks and ad- 
ministrators. For example; ‘only under 
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conditions of relative homogeneity can 
the black neighbourhood become a 
social world with effective bases for 
integrating the individual and also 
linking up those activities in the local 
neighbourhood with those of the local 
black and white community’ (p. 139). 
Warren also, pace Rainwater, asks 
whether in the end local action is only 
futile and distracting activity given the 
causes of poverty and discrimination. 
The major intellectual criticism to be 
made of this book is the failure to 
separate out and discuss clearly the 
whole problem of class as it relates to 
status, race and political power. The 
main practical problem of reading the 
book is staying awake. 
Robert Moore 
Kings College, University of Aberdeen 


Stability and Change in an English 
County Town: a Social Study of York 
1801-51 

Alan Armstrong Cambridge University 
Press 1974 254 pp. £5°00 


The study of urban history has moved 
forward in the last decade and studies by 
Michael Anderson, John Foster, Gareth 
Stedman-Jones and others have done 
much to make sociologists reassess their 
generalizations about the family or class 
consciousness in a historical context. 
These studies have been notable for 
both quantitative rigour and conceptual 
clarity and have been taken seriously by 
sociologists and historians alike. 

Alan Armstrong’s study of York is not 
quite in the top league since, as he 
modestly says, it ‘leans towards the 
descriptive rather than the theoretical 
pole’ (200-1). In essence this is a careful, 
scholarly and useful description of the 
demographic structure of York obtained 
from a detailed analysis of the 1841 and 
1851 censuses. Dr Armstrong drew a 
10 per cent sample from the census 
enumerators’ books at these two dates 
and from these he was able to make some 
interesting cross tabulations. Somewhat 
unfairly, I suspect that some of us now 
expect urban historians to provide 
tabulations showing, say, household 
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composition by social class for the mid 
nineteenth century without perhaps 
acknowledging sufficiently the sweat it 
takes to produce them. 

The material is presented in a curiously 
diffident and defensive manner. Arm- 
strong gives a rather nervous impression 
as if he is ever-mindful of the old story- 
teller style historians watching whether 
he is straying too far from what ‘real’ 
social historians do. Thus he feels he has 
to reassure his readers, both in his 
introduction and his conclusion, by 
quoting the established people in his 
trade to reassure us that what he is doing 
is really alright. Similarly he is anxious 
to disarm criticism by acknowledging 
limitations, pointing out certain weak- 
nesses in his sampling procedures and 
emphasizing what he has left out. 

It is a poor reflection on historians if 
such a useful exercise in historical 
demography has to be presented apolo- 
getically. 

R. E. Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


African Urban Kinsmen: the Ga of 
Central Accra 

Marion Kilson C. Hurst 1974 122 pp. 
No price indicated 


The social systems of traditional towns- 
men are, in Africa, to be distinguished 
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from those of migrant townsmen. Mrs yr 


Kilson brings this out well in her study 
of an urban village in the heart of Accra 
which for generations has been the home 
of a Ga population. They numbered 
some 36,000 in 1960 (apparently, 
though Table 1/1 would suggest a lower 
figure) and many are still engaged in 
such traditional occupations as fishing. 
The social continuity of the population 
is maintained in and by conceptions of 
kinship obligations, some sharp distinc- 
tions between masculine and feminine 
roles, and a cycle of role-changing 
ceremonies. These are all concisely 
described. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Mrs Kilson’s careful research was her 
attempt to discover the social correlates 
of cultural persistence. A questionnaire 
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was used to measure the extent to which 
individuals internalized traditional norms 
(e.g. ‘Do you believe that twins have 
special powers?) and the extent of their 
knowledge of the meanings of features of 
ritual. ‘Participation’ and ‘knowledge’ 
scores were found to be negatively 
correlated. The former were negatively 
correlated with socio-economic status, 
as predicted, but the latter were associ- 


‘ated primarily with masculinity. In 


traditional Ga culture men are con- 
sidered rational thinkers and women as 
irrational and the modernization process 
seems to reinforce this distinction. Thus 
two levels of traditionality vary inde- 
pendently. Such an interesting line of 
inquiry deserves further development. 
Michael Banton 
University of Bristol 


Choice and Change: Essays in 
Honour of Lucy Mair 
John Davis (ed.) The Athlone Press 1974 


259 pp. £4'50 


I am constantly surprised that academic 
social anthropologists, while claiming 
special insights into the sociology of 
ritual gestures of respect would them- 
selves be particularly prone to such 
exercises. Month by month, year by 
year, the Festschriften proliferate across 
the bookshelves and very tiresome works 
they are. g 

One can hardly blame the authors. 
When invited to participate in such a 
collection it is hard to refuse, yet 
experience suggests that there is a 
go per cent probability that publication 
date will run years behind schedule and 
at least a 50 per cent likelihood that the 
book will never be published at all. One 
standard solution to this dilemma, and 
one that has clearly been adopted by 
most of the contributors to the present 
volume, is to refurbish an article which 
might have appeared as an appendix to 
an earlier publication but has been 
excluded for lack of space. Such material 
may well be very interesting but it 
seldom has the internal coherance to 
stand on its own. A whole series of such 
papers by different authors whose 
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attention is focused on widely different 
themes can hardly fail to be a mess. 

Readers of the British Journal of 
Sociology scarcely need to be informed of 
Professor Mair’s academic distinctions. 
This book begins with a brief resumé of 
these and a list of her publications and 
continues with ten essays by past pupils 
and associates. We are not told any- 
thing at all about the contributors apart 
from their names but in fact, although 
they are now widely dispersed and one is 
dead, their links with Professor Mair all 
date back to L.S.E. days. 

Most of the papers are heavily em- 
pirical and all derive from fieldwork 
data of which other aspects have been 
presented elsewhere. Those which come 
closest to Professor Mair’s own orienta- 
tion all attempt to show the relevance of 
the social anthropologist’s detailed an- 
alysis of small scale ‘village pump’ 
politics for the understanding of the 
more public styles of political activity 
which are exhibited on a national stage. 
In this category come Boissevain writing 
about Malta, Davis about Italian 
socialists, Loizos about Greek nationalism 
in Cyprus, Stirling about rural Turkey 
and Seddon about north-east Morocco. 
These essays may all be rated as contri- 
butions to ‘applied anthropology’ and 
the ‘analysis of social change’, the two 
specialized fields with which Professor 
Mair’s name was especially associated 
during her main professional career. 
What the reader will make of them if he 
does not happen to be personally expert 
in the particular geographical region 
concerned will depend upon many kinds 
of personal prejudice concerning the 
methodologies and objectives which may 
properly fall within the sphere of social 
anthropology. They all seem to me to be 
very competent though La Fontaine’s 
study of urban prostitution in Zaire is 
more original and easier to transpose to 
a more general context outside the 
particular empirical matrix from which 
the data are derived. 

The most scholarly piece is Freedman’s 
posthumous article about the character- 
istics of the Chinese lineage but this is 
only one of a whole string of closely 
related publications and cannot possibly 
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stand on its own. Otherwise, Alexandre 
writes about the witchcraft beliefs of a 
Black African Christian predicant; Shar- 
man contributes a paper about land 
tenure in Uganda, dateline 1967; 
Wallman applies the author’s theory of 
the hybrid status of the innovator to 
data observed in Lesotho (Basutoland) 
between 1963 and 1969. The absence of 
any central theme is exhibited in the 
fact that the editor has printed the 
various contributions in the alphabetical 
order of the authors’ names without any 
preliminary explanation whatsoever. 
Edmund Leach 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Power and Independence: Urban 
Africans’ Perception of Social In- 
equality 

P. C. Lloyd Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1974 xvi + 248 pp. £595 


Traditional and Modern Elites in the 
Politics of Lagos 
Patrick Cole Cambridge University Press 


1975 xi + 297 pp. £6-00 


Though they have been much denounced 
of late, those misleading categories ‘tradi- 
tional’ and ‘modern’ once again show 
their inescapability in these two studies. 
Lloyd’s book brings together his ex- 
perience as a social anthropologist who 
has worked on the Yoruba for over 
25 years, with the results of an attitude 
survey and of the studies carried out by 
his research associates, Gavin Williams 
and Adrian Peace, who worked on a 
traditional quarter of Ibadan and an 
industrial suburb of Lagos respectively. 
His theme is how a highly ranked and 
competitive society, with extremes of 
wealth and poverty, yet has low levels of 
class-consciousness, clientelism as the 
principal mode of linkage between high 
and low class members and ethnicity as 
the principal source of conflict-groups. 
He begins with an analysis of rank in 
traditional society, where the political 
system was strongly hierarchical but 
also openly competitive and where 
polygyny worked to disperse the wealth 
accumulated by big men in each 
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generation. The colonial regime re- 
structured the hierarchy, relating re- 
wards to position in the bureaucracy, to 
which education provided the vital key; 
and it also permitted Nigerians to acquire 
wealth by occupying a niche in the 
trading hierarchy, between the farmer 
and the large European firms. The 
nationalist movement claimed control 
of this system in the name of all but, as 
the vehicle of the most successful, re- 
tained in full the enormous disparity of 
reward between the richest and the 
poorest. Their most popular measure 
was to finance free primary education 
out of surpluses extracted from the cocoa 
farmers; but as Lloyd graphically shows, 
the educational system, especially at the 
secondary level, works to exclude all but 
a small minority. Though trade can be 
very lucrative, no one enters it at a low 
level unless they have had to drop out 
of the educational race; for bureaucratic 
office, apart from its security and good 
pay, provides an ideal base for branching 
out into trade at the higher levels, since 
it provides the contacts with government 
indispensible for real success. 

In showing why the Yoruba are not 
overridingly class-conscious, Lloyd ex- 
amines patterns of interaction and 
attitudes. The Yoruba wealthy remain 
closely involved with their families and 
communities of origin, and act as their 
representatives at higher levels. Success 
or failure is generally attributed either 
to fate or to the presence/absence of 
powerful helpers, and not to the structure 
of society: a view that is at once mystify- 
ing and realistic. It seems likely that 
this situation will continue; for, although 
the educated elite is making sure that 
their children will inherit their status 
directly, many students still come from 
poor farming backgrounds. Clientelism 
and ethnic solidarity remain the domin- 
ant forms of social co-operation. 

At the descriptive level, Lloyd’s thesis 
is convincing. Its precise significance for 
our understanding of post-colonial society 
is not so clear; for much of his ma- 
terial has been made use of in very 
different overall assessments (e.g. Gut- 
kind’s ‘Marxist-Leninist’ one). Lloyd 
writes with a certain blandness, and 
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shies at really grappling with opposed 
views. He justifies his method of ‘ex- 
plaining the culture of the people whom 
he studies in the terms used by them’, 
as arising partly from the anthro- 
pologist’s ‘duty’, and partly from the 
fact that informants’ statements are his 
principal material. If this were so, social 
anthropology had better abandon at 
once all claims to being any kind of 
science, for it could not thus be com- 
parative of different societies. But while 
attitudes, cultural concepts, etc., are an 
indispensable element to any satisfactory 
explanation of action, they are not 
privileged in the way Lloyd claims and 
explanation does not stop with them. 
Attitudes are to be related to experience, 
and that to a conjunction of structural 
and cultural conditions. While Lloyd’s 
linkage of attitudes to typical experi- 
ences is well done, the delineation of 
structure or the historical contexts of 
action is much less successful. His basic 
argument is that ‘traditional’ attitudes 
. have been permitted by the typical 
' Yoruba experience of the colonial period 
to survive substantially into the present. 
He does not do much explicitly, in 
the main body of the work, to ex- 
amine structural resemblances between 
the distinct historical contexts which 
have generated these similar attitudes. 
Williams and Peace examined particular 
contexts which did generate class- 
conflict—a farmers’ revolt against the 
government and a strike of industrial 
workers; but Lloyd treats these as 
limited and exceptional, rather than 
examining them as contexts from which 
the general pre-conditions for class- 
behaviour might be inferred. Towards 
the end of the book he refers to some 
non-African studies of migrants’ atti- 
tudes, and one hopes that a more 
structural view might emerge. But 
instead, Lloyd stresses the similarities in 
expressed attitudes, and his dismissal of 
the obvious objection that this implies 
that traditional concepts are irrelevant 
rings hollow. One can only conclude that 
action, rather than attitudes, makes the 
really worth while object of study. 
Patrick Cole’s book is a study of action 
and one that handles a theme that 
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surfaces rather late in Lloyd’s: antagon- 
ism between the people and the govern- 
ment. British over-rule fostered co- 
operation between two groups in Lagos 
who originally had little in common: 
the indigenes and the Creoles. ‘Tradi- 
tion’ was a vital element in the alliance, 
and is rightly seen as something which, 
being manipulated, was developed, not 
just ‘carried on’. If one wishes that 
Cole’s treatment of the ‘traditional’ 
(i.e. pre-1861) social structure of Lagos 
was fuller, one at least is grateful for 
having such an experienced guide 
through the fascinating labyrinth of 
Lagos politics. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Liverpool 


The Union of Post Office Workers: 
a Study in Political Sociology 
Michael Moran Macmillan, 1974 184 pp. 
£595 


When a new book appears about trade 
unionism one asks immediately ‘What 
contribution does it make to the under- 
standing of trade unionism’? The 
question is particularly pertinent when 
the author uses sophisticated sociological 
techniques and himself raises important 
issues, such as ‘Why do workers join 
a trade union?’ ‘Why have some unions 
adopted narrowly economic aims while 
others support radical political move- 
ments?’ and ‘Are American-style “‘busi- 
ness unions” developing in Britain?’ The 
author of this book has endeavoured to 
apply to the study of a single trade union 
organization the conceptual tools devised 
by Amitai Etzioni for the analysis of or- 
ganizations in general. The main variable 
in Etzioni’s model is compliance and in 
order to understand it the relation- 
ship between secondary variables has 
to be established. The secondary ones 
are: types of involvement in an organi- 
zation displayed by rank and file 
members; types of power-bases mobilized 
to secure compliance and the type of 
goals pursued by the organization. 
Involvement was classified as alienation, 
calculation and moral; power bases 
were categorized as coercive, remuner- 
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ative and normative while goals were 
listed as order, economic and cultural. 
Compliance depended upon establishing 
congruence between the variables. 

The simplest way to review Dr 
Moran’s work would be to examine 
Professor Etzioni’s model for it stands 
or falls with it but this would not be 
flattering to Dr Moran. However some 
things have to be said about Etzioni’s 
model. First it starts with a categori- 
zation of reality. That is, it imposes a form 
before the analysis starts. It compels the 
analyst to make coercive, remunerative 
and normative categories in his data con- 
cerning the intentions of actors and the 
goals of organizations. It directs attention 
to compliance as the dominant feature of 
an organization. It, along with all struc- 
tural functionalist models presumes, that 
action is primarily goal-oriented. The 
model is static, and, therefore, assumes a 
reality which does not contain permanent, 
irremedial conflict. If there are defects in 
this model, and I contend thaz there are 
serious disabling ones, then they are 
embodied in Dr Moran’s work. 

Dr Moran is clear about the static 
quality of the model. He wrote: “The 
argument developed here is clearly a 
form of equilibrium analysis. It rests on 
the assumption that organizations such 
as unions are relatively well integrated 
mechanisms whose main components are 
constantly trying to find a stable relation- 
ship with each other... In the present 
analysis equilibrium consists in the 
congruent arrangement of three key 
variables’ (p. 13). The data collection 
‘methods used are consistent with this 
static approach. The question must be 
asked: ‘Is the real world of the trade of 
Post Office Workers that which Dr 
Moran. assumes for it?” If it is not then 
the analysis gravely distorts the facts. 

There is no evidence to support Dr 
Moran’s assumption. Empirically, con- 
flict in industrial relations was the most 
dominant feature of British society when 
the research was being undertaken. The 
government was involved in unpre- 
cedented struggles with unions over 
legislation. Near the end of the research 
the U.P.W. was engaged in a bitter 
seven-week strike, ending in defeat and 
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near bankruptcy. Only the blind could 
ignore the conflict-dominating elements 
in that society. And it was sheer political 
wishful thinking to give them a transient 
quality and to assume that the ever- 
faithful homeostasis mechanism would 
bring things out right in the end. 

Given this major distortion, there is 
little point in taking issue with the author 
on specific questions. His whole analysis 
suffers and is quite irrelevant for under- 
standing the behaviour of the union and 
the relationships of its parts. Readers are 
treated to a succession of little puzzles 
of incongruence which the Etzioni 
model is adept at creating. These 
puzzles, it should be noted, are not 
puzzles in reality but are created by the 
analytical categories which the analyst 
sets up. It may be interesting to do this 
but it should be recognized for what it is, 
namely a game. The Etzioni model is a 
classic case of the puzzle-solving activities 
social scientists [sic] are driven to when 
(in Kuhn’s terms) the heuristic facilities 
of a dominant paradigm are exhausted. 

The sad thing is that Dr Moran takes 
the business of puzzle-solving so seriously. 
He has chapters on ‘Effectiveness of the 
U.P.W.’, ‘Controlling the Membership’, 
‘The Active Minority’, ‘Explaining the 
Attitudes of the Active Minority’ and 
‘Implications’. The field data was 
obtained from interviews with seven 
branch officials in the Colchester branch 
of the U.P.W. and six officials of the 
Manchester branch. Apart from the 
limited usefulness of questionnaire data, 
the sample was tiny by any standards. 
Undaunted, however, the author con- 
cluded that his ‘discussion so far has 
certain important substantive implica- 
tions for the trade union movement, 
particularly in Britain’ (p. 144). Then, 
in a final fling, and ‘At the risk of making 
too many bricks out of too little straw’, 
Dr Moran stated, ‘I want to suggest that 
the analysis outlined here can also be 
applied to trade union movements in 
other countries’ (p. 164). There is no 
doubt that it can. There is no doubt also 
that the results will be as irrelevant as 
they are for the U.P.W. 

V. L. Allen 
University of Leeds 
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Varieties of Work Experience 
P. L. Stewart and M. G. Gantor John Wiley 


and Sons 1974 407 pp. £6-75 (paper- 
back £3 20) 


This is an American reader which 
is subtitled “The Social Control of Occu- 
pational Groups and Roles’. The read- 
ings are original and include some in- 
teresting new contributions to the 
sociology of occupations. They are linked 
by a commentary from the editors, com- 
prising an introductory chapter and a 
few pages at the beginnings and ends of 
each section. 

The book is divided into four sections. 
The first looks at the cultural and social 
factors which have an impact upon 
occupations. This is perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book. Three of 
the contributions are concerned with 
women. There is an example by Cynthia 
Epstein of some of the reasons for 
female under-achievement in the legal 
profession, which is both insightful and 
well supported by data. There is also 
a more theoretical piece by Jessie Ber- 
nard on housewives, and an interest- 
ing but rather slight essay by Anne Peters 
on the ambiguous world of ‘aspiring 
Hollywood actresses’. The other interest- 
ing piece in this section is a paper by 
Jessie Henslin on “The Underlife of 
Cabdriving’. 

The second section deals with organ- 
izational influences upon occupations. 
This is a rather disappointing part of the 
book, perhaps because this area has 
been well-researched before so that 
there is less that is original to say. Both 
the commentary and some of the papers 
recite rather unimaginitively the standard 
American line on the relations between 
professionals and organizations, por- 
traying professions as generally con- 
strained and limited without reference 
to the societal factors which differen- 
tially affect the strength and autonomy 
of different professional groups. How- 
ever, the section contains one very 
interesting discussion of role-conflict, 
a study by Mennerick of school teachers 
in a county jail. 

The next section of the book looks at 
occupational influences on the behaviour 
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of employees. There are several very in- 
teresting pieces here. Melville Dalton 
discusses the circumstances in which 
group pressures fail to prevent sales- 
women from being ‘ratebusters’. His 
observations suggest some interesting 
‘new lines of approach to this topic. 
There are two valuable discussions of 
occupational pressures upon individuals 
in the arts, Robert Faulkner on player 
resistance to the dictates of symphony 
orchestra conductors and Ronald 
Federico on the lives of ballet dancers, 
Harold Charnofsky offers an interesting 
discussion of the private and public 
lives of baseball players which admirably 
complements the two articles just cited. 
An article on student psychiatrists by 
Bud Khleif adds to our understanding 
of occupational socialization. 

The last section of the book contains 
two rather weak theoretical discussions 
of client influence upon occupational 
behaviour. These add little to a subject 
which badly needs further exploration. 

This is a reader which is hard to re- 
view over-all. Much of the linking 
commentary by the editors is pedestrian 
or even platitudinous. At the beginning 
there is a very weak review of past 
theoretical work, containing such ob- 
servations as ‘Max Weber agreed with 
Marx that the position of the worker, 
the worker’s feelings, his productivity, 
and his power over his environment are 
tied to the organization of society’ and 
‘Weber saw the (bureaucratic) mode of 
interaction as limiting the freedom of 
workers and filling the world with little 
cogs and little men’. Readers with good 
original pieces but such weak editorial 
contributions are perhaps dangerous to 
putin the hands of students, who may read 
the commentary and ignore the texts. 

M. J. Hill 
University of Oxford 


The Foreman: Aspects of Task and 
Structure 

David Dunkerly Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1975 192 pp. £595 


This is a competent survey of the 
literature on industrial foremen and 
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relevant aspects of organization theory, 
which covers most of the output of the 
’5os and ’6os and stops about 1970. 
Unfortunately this means that the book 
is somewhat dated on supervision and 
the author ignores most of the work of 
Thurley and Wirdenius, who provided 
a new analysis of industrial supervision 
a few years ago and created the frame- 
work for future studies. The organ- 
ization theory also shows some sign of 
age, because Dunkerly refers to Wood- 
ward and discusses at length the impact 
of technology on supervisory roles with- 
out reference to the more recent idea of 
uncertainty or to the doubts which 
Woodward herself cast on the technology 
argument in her last years. The presen- 
tation of the literature is couched in 
terms of systems theory, which provides 
a number of empty boxes into which 
the various bits of reading can be slotted 
and has a descriptive rather than ex- 
planatory value, but which now seems 
rather jaded. The rate of change in this 
field is surprising: had this book appeared 
in 1970, it would have passed without 
comment in this respect. 

However it is not really made clear why 
sociologists should be interested in fore- 
men. Most of the existing literature on 
foremen (rather than on organization 
theory) summarized here is uninformed 
by any sociological perspective, stemming 
mainly from management consultancy 
or small group social psychology, and 
rarely rises above the trivial. The 
author repeats the traditional claims 
that foremen have crucial parts to play 
in all organizations and therefore merit 
study, but this is a contentious claim 
which empirical analysis often fails to 
support. More real knowledge about 
foremen, the situations in which they 
find themselves and the influences on their 
behaviour would allow Dunkerly to 
break out of the conventional frame- 
work which he inherits from the literature. 
There may well be scope for a study of 
foremen which is both more firmly 
grounded and more sociological. 

Stephen Hall 
LSE, 


© 1976 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler and Tanner Ltd, 
Frome and London 


THE CHANGING FACE OF 
THE SUBURBS 
Barry Schwartz, editor 


This volume, published under the 
auspices of the American Journal of 
Sociology, constitutes a major analy- 
sis of the historical development and 
social, political and cultural Implica- 
tions of metropolitan change. Con- 
tributers include: Reynolds Farley, 
Paul Glick, Edward Long, Leo 
Schnore, John Kasarda, Gary Tobin, 
Thomas Guterbock, Basil Zimmer, 
Scott & Ann Greer, Brian Berry, 
William Newman, Claude Fischer, 
Robert Jackson and Scott Donaldson. 
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PEACE SOLDIERS 

The Sociology of a United Nations 
Military Force 

Charles C. Moskos, Jr 


Peace soldiers: a contradictory term 
but this study shows that the norms 
of military professionalism enable 
UN peace soldiers to reconcile 
traditional nations of military honour 
with the peacekeeping role. 
‘constabulary ethic’ emerges which 
favours persuasion over punishment, 
compromise over capitulation, and 
perseverence over conquest. The 
author collected data from all units of 
the seven national contingents which 
made up UNFICYP, the UN peace- 
keeping force In Cyprus in the fate 
60s and early 70s, via interviews and 
extensive participant observation of 
officers and men in real peacekeeping 
situations. 

£7-50 


BENGALI WOMEN 
Manisha Roy 


The author (born of Bengali parents, 
reared in another state, and educated 
in the United States) brings to her 
study the understanding of an insider 
and the research techniques of an 
anthropologist. She reveals the dis- 
parity between the expectations and 
the realities of life for upper-class 
Bengali women as expressed by the 
women themselves. The stresses 
imposed by a woman’s conflicting 
social roles are shown together with 
thelr possible resolution within the 
Indian joint-family system. 

£6-80 


University of Chicago Press 


126 Buckingham Palace Road 
London SWIW 9SD 
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Norms and Human Behaviour 
(View points in Sociology series) 
Arnold Birenbaum, Yeshiva University and Edward Sagarin, The City 
College of New York 

The authors consider that deviance is an outcome of the various 
negotiations between those who violate rules and those who uphold them. 
The book's perspective neither condemns nor condones deviant behaviour. 
Rather, it attempts to show under what conditions such behaviour is 
prevented, encouraged, discouraged, or transformed into an organized 
way of life. 


April £2-95 paperback £7-50 boards 





Sociology Full Circle: Contemporary Readings on Society, Second 
Edition William Feigelman, Nassau Community College 

This text makes sociology real to the student by giving him a clearer idea 
of what the sociologist does, how sociological research is actually 
conducted, and how the sociologist applies seemingly abstract concepts to 
illuminate our understanding of social phenomena. The areas of enquiry 
that are emphasized are the sociology of social problems, the cross-cultural 
approach, and the sociology of the absurd, together with theoretical and 
methodological approaches. 


April £4-45 paperback only 









Juvenile Delinquency 
(Viewpoints in Sociology series) 

William B. Sanders, University of Florida 

Based on empirical studies, this book takes the view that all juveniles 
commit delinquent acts, and investigates why certain juveniles are 

labelled delinquent and others are not. Throughout the study an 
interactionist approach is taken, showing the relationship between defining 
an act as delinquent and the likelihood of a juvenile being considered a 
delinquent. 


April £3-85 paperback £6-50 boards 








Mass, Class, and Bureaucracy: An Introduction to Sociology 
Bernard Rosenberg and Joseph Bensman, The City College of New York 
Within the framework of modern humanistic sociology the authors introduce 
students to the basic dimensions of sociological analysis by emphasizing 
classic and contemporary concepts of culture, socialization, and the 

family. These basic concepts are placed in the context of continuously 
emerging ‘macro-structures’ of the mass media, class, and bureaucracy, to 
show how these vast structures often contro! our personal lives. 


June £8-85 boards edition only 


Further information and eatalogties: 


obtainable on request. 
17, Oüick Street London NI BHL- 


BIERSTEDT BLAU BOTTOMORE 
COLEMAN COSER GOODE 
HOMANS LENSKI LIPSET 

MERTON PARSONS WALLACE 


Approaches to the study of 


Social Structure 
Edited by Peter M Blau 


A new collection of original essays by twelve distinguished 
social theorists, which, taken together, reflect the diverse ` 
conceptual schemes that characterise differing views of social 
structure. The range of views of structural analysis reflected 
in this volume make it indispensable to the undergraduate and 
professional sociologist alike. - 


March 1976 304 pages Paperback £2-°90 Hardback £5-50 


H Open Books 


Open Books Publishing Ltd, 87/89 Shaftesbury Avenue, London W1V 7AD 
Telephone 01-437 4801 











SOCIOLOGY IN 
ACTION 


A Critique of Selected Conceptions of the 
Social Role of the Sociologist 


CHRISTOPHER G. A. BRYANT 


This book discusses four classical paradigms for sociology—the 
positivism of Saint-Simon and Comte, Durkheim, Marx and Weber. 
—and four contemporary developments or revisions of them; of 
Dumazedier and his colleagues in France, sociology in Poland, the 
work of Dahrendorf and the ‘new sociology’ of Mills and his suc- 
cessors. The author suggests that no neutral language exists to 
compare the characteristics of different paradigms, at the same time 
he highlights those which are common to all of them. 

378 pages 

Hardback £6-25 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 





The West African Journal of 
SOCIOLOGY and 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


An International Quarterly 


Editor: Justin Labinjoh (Nigeria) 
Managing Editor: Crispin P. Cross (Sierra Leone) 
Advisory & Book Review Editor: Robert E. Dowse (U.K.) 


The Journal aims to encourage research into, and theoretical analysis 
of, problems of change and stability in West African societies in particu- 
lar and Africa and the Third World in general. 

Articles on Africa in many academic journals often reveal a paucity 
of knowledge about the societies the authors are dealing with. Worse 
still, many publications on Africa are conditioned by pre-conceived 
ideas; many scholars have been unable to divorce themselves from an 
essentially “Western” perspective. It is with a view to improving this 
state of affairs that this journal is founded as a forum for balanced 
academic discussions where first, African scholars and researchers can 
present social issues as they themselves perceive these issues and, 
second, where non-African scholars who have a research experience of 
African societies can contribute the products of their intellectual 
endeavours. 

There is an Editorial Advisory Board of over thirty eminent scholars 
from Africa, Europe, U.SA. and Canada. Publications commenced in 
October 1975. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please register my/our name as a subscriber to the West African 
Journal of Sociology and Political Science—Individuals £6-50 ($15) 
per volume; Institutions £13 ($30) per volume. I/We enclose the 
correct remittance. 
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Return to: 
Justin Labinjoh, c/o University of Exeter, 
Department of Politics, Amory Building, 
Exeter, EX4 4PU, England. 





FROM CAUFORNIA 


THE NOBLE SAVAGES 


The Primitive Origins of Charisma 
and its Contemporary Survival 


Bryan Wilson 


As the modern world is increasingly secularized, it is scarcely surprising that both 
sacred symbols and the sociological concepts that specify people's relations to the 
sacred should lose their supernatural connotations. One such concept is charisma, 
which, in the strong sense in which it ıs used in this study, implies belief in endowment 
with supernatural power. All societies and most individuals have, in the past, accepted 
the Idea that the person of great talents possessed a sacred type of nobility. 

in this book Bryan Wilson seeks to show the congeniality of charisma to the social 
conditions of less-developed peoples, and its growingémarginality in modern sodlety, 
Nobility appears to be a superseded virtue. But the case is more subtle than any simpla 
evolutionist conception of history might suggest, and the author illustrates the per- 
sisting appeal of the primitive in the complex, technologized society of our own times. 

169 pages, £3 95. 


POLICE REFORM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Era of August Vollmer, 1905-1932 
Gene E. Carte and Elaine H. Carte 


This is a text book on police reform and a contribution to socia! history. At the turn 
of the century, American police departments suffered from the sama maladies that 
afflicted other municipal services: endemic political corruption, low standards, and 
poor relationships with a citizenry that was growing increasingly alarmed about crimo 
and official misconduct in the cities. This book traces the course of the policy reform 
that was generated by such disaffection, and shows how professionalism, rather than 
such alternatives as unionism or civil servica became tho standard for contemporary 


lice reform. 
aaa 200 pages, £7 00 


TAKING CHANCES 


Abortion and the Decision 
Not to Contracept 


Kristin Luker 


This book ralses some disturbing questions about abortion. Commonly It is assumed 
that the problem of unwanted pregnancy can be solved by better contraceptives and 
better education in their use. Dr. Luker questions that assumption, and argues that 
not using contraception is more a social than a technological problem. She relates 
risk-taking sexual behavior to other risks that people commonly take—for example, 
smoking and skiing. The author rejects the idea that women who must seek abortions 
because they have not used contraceptives are disturbed or neurotic, as Implied by 


some other writers. 
200 pages, £7:00. 


Kran UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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An Introduction to Medical Sociology 
EDITED BY DAVID TUCKETT i 


In recent years there has been a grow- 


ing realization that our ideas about - 


disease, our experience of it, and our 
- ways of handling it can be significantly 
influenced by social factors. This 
book, which has been developed as 
an introduction and resource book 
for the Basic Medical Sciences 


. 


Degree at London University, is an 
attempt to give people from outside 
medica! sociology a feel for the ways 
in which our collective existence 
influences things medical. 

£9-00 


Social Science Paperback £4-50 


Urban Sociology 


Critical Essays 
C. G. PICKVANCE 


Interest in the application of the 
historical materialist, or Marxist, view 
of urban sociology developed during 
the 1960s and was given extra 
impetus by the events of May 1968 in 
France. This collection of essays 
makes some of the fundamental 


sources of this new theoretical 
perspective in urban sociology avail- 
able to English-speaking readers for 
the first time. 

è £6-00 
Social Science Paperback £2-75 


Groupwork Practice 
TOM DOUGLAS 


This highly, practical book, written 
for social workers, builds on the 
proposition that one can more 
successfully help people with prob- 
lems in the context of a group where 
a person can call on others during a 
period of crisis. This approach, 


already very popular in the USA, is 
now growing in this country and 
practitioners are having to rely on 
American literature. This book is the 
first to be addressed to British needs. 

£5-50 


Social Science Paperback £2-65 


The Use of Models in the Social Sciences 
EDITED BY LYNDHURST COLLINS 


During the last two decades: most of 
the social sciences have experienced 
some form of ‘quantitative revolution’ 
and this book is concerned with the 
adaptation and adoption of models 
which symbolize the revolution in the 


respective disciplines. Increasingly, 
social scientists are becoming more 
concerned with the philosophy and 
justification of model use rather than 
with the statistical refinements. 
£7-50 


TAVISTOCK and METHUEN are the Academic Division Imprints of 


Associated Book Publishers Ltd. 
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Holt Sociology 1976 
Three new Titles... 


Crime, Criminal Justice and Correction. 
Sue Titus Reid, University of Washington School of Law 


Sue Titus Reid has combined her talents both as a legal scholar and a sociologist to 


produce this in-depth discussion of crime and criminology. 


© Part one, an introduction to the study of crime, includes historical back- 
ground, classification of offences, legal definitions and the various 
research methods used in the study of crime. . 

@ The second section covers criminal motivation . . . psychological, 
psychiatric, neo-classical and positive theories. 

© Part three combines legal and sociological cases in an examination of the 
theory and practice of the criminal justice system. 

@ Finally there is an extensive section on the socio-legal aspects of correc- 
tion. 


ISBN 0 03 0891817 718pp Hardback £9.25 
Humanity and Modern Social Thought. 2nd Edition 
R. P. Cuzzort, University of Colorado. E. W. King, University of Denver. 


Cuzzort and King have set out to provide a humanistic approach to the study of 
scientific social thought. Nhs 
Although not designed as a book of readings, the theories of 15 social scientists — 
including Weber, Marx, Berger, Sorokin, Durkheim and Merton — have been 
closely analysed, with the idea of achieving an understanding of human existence 


through a balanced arts/science approach. 
ISBN 0 03 089433 6 416pp Paperback £5.25 


Research Methods in Social Relations. 3rd Edition 


Claire Selitiz, City College, CUNY, New York; Lawrence S. Wrightsman, George 
rasan College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Stuart W. Cook, University of 
‘colorado. 


Research methods in all branches of social science are covered in this text — with 
emphasis on multiple applications of test material. Included in the third edition: 


@ General problems of measurement. 

© Research design: Exploratory and Descriptive studies, 
@ Ethical issues in the conduct of research. 

@ Data processing and the research report. 


ISBN 0 03 080986 X 640pp Hardback Approx. £7.00 
Write now to Colin Dann, Publicity Manager, to obtain your inspection copy, 


quoting reference HRW 1. Our Freepost address is Holt-Saunders Ltd., Freepost 
EA 86, Eastbourne, East Sussex BN21 1BR. 


Holt Rinehart & Winston | 


1 St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne, East Sussex BN21 3UN Tel: (0323) 638221 
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Legitimation Crisis 
Jiirgen Habermas 


Translated by Thomas McCarthy 


In his latest work, Habermas draws upon both systems 
theory and phenomenological sociology, as well as 
marxism, to distinguish four levels of capitalist crisis: 
economic crisis ; rationality crisis ; legitimation crisis and 
motivational crisis. September £5:°00 £2-80 paperback 


The Social Organisation of 
Juvenile Justice 


Aaron V. Cicourel 


This classic study is essential reading for anyone in the 
field of the Sociology of Deviance. Professor Cicourel 
has written a new introduction for this edition, in which 
he discusses recent critiques of his work. £7-00 
£3-25 paperback 


Reviews of United Kingdom 
Statistical Sources Vol V 
General Editor W. F. Maunder 


9 General Sources of Statistics 
G. F. Lock 


A reference guide to the source and nature of available 
social statistics. The series gives a standardized 
presentation, details of published sources and advice 
on how to obtain unpublished material. Ju/y £3-00 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


LONDON: NEW YORK ‘SYDNEY: TORONTO 


FROM DRINKING TO 
ALCOHOLISM 


by D. Robinson, University of London 


This book is about drinking and about alcoholism, 
that is, it deals with an ordinary everyday activity 
as well as with one of the major social and medical 
problems of our time. 


224 pages March 1976 £6:75 $14.85 Cioh 


£2-95 $6.50 (paper. 


POWER AND POLITICAL 
THEORY: Some European 
Perspectives 


edited by B. Barry 


Brings together a collection of original articles, on 
the concept of Power in Politics and Society. The 
emphasis throughout is on a theoretical, analytical 
approach to power as manifested in real political 
institutions and ‘processes. 


approx. 322 pages In press approx. £8-75 $19.25 


HUMOUR AND LAUGHTER: 
Theory, Research and Applications 
edited by A. J, Chapman and H, C, Foot, University 
o es 


Is concerned with the exploration of the psychology 
of Humour and Laughter by the foremost researchers 
in these areas. 


j approx. 334 pages In Press approx. £9-50 $20.90 


ANARCHY AND COOPERATION 
by M. Taylor, University of Essex 


This book is about the possibility (and rationality) 
of individual cooperation, :n the absence of govern- 
ment, for the provision of basic public goods - 
domestic peace, defence against alien attack, 
environmental control — the provision of which, it 
is usually argued, justifies the role of government and 
the power of the state. 


204 pages March 1976 £5-90 $13.00 


LIFE SENTENCES: Aspects of the 
Social Role of Language 
edited by R. Harré, Oxford 


Examines the role of language, and of particularly 
potent and fateful sentences, ın the development of 
self and the interpretation of social action. 


approx. 206 pages In Press approx. £5-80 $12.75 
P (cloth) £2-75 $6.05 (paper) 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS 


by F. L. Bates, University of Georgia, and C. C. 
Harvey, Fort Valley State College $ 


Presents an integrated conceptual scheme, or 
symbolic model, for use in studing the organization 
of human societies and their various parts. 


approx. 470 pages In Press approx. £9-50 $19.00 


TASK AND ORGANIZATION 
edited by E. Miller, The Tavistock Institute af Human 
Relations, London 


Organizations are created to carry out tasks, and 
this book is primarily about constructing and im- 
plementing models of organization for task 
performance. 


approx. 480 pages In Press approx. £12 00 $26.40 


POLITICAL EDUCATION AND 
STABILITY: Elite responses to 
Political Conflict 


by T. Tapper, Sussex University 


This book is about the changing nature of the 
Anglo-American political culture and particularly 
about the relationship between contemporary socio- 
political movements and processes of political 
socialization and education. 


288 pages March 1976 £7-75 $17.05 


BORN CURIOUS: New Perspectives 
in Educational Theory 


by R. Hodgkin, University of Oxford, Department of 
Educational Studies. 


This book is an attempt to open a deeper under- 
standing of educational, re-defining 1t as a process 
which is both more open and more self-energizing 
than is often assumed. 


142 pages February 1976 £5-50 $12.10 


WOMEN AND ACHIEVEMENT: 
Social and Motivational Analyses 


edited by M. S. Mednick, S. S. Tangri, and L. W" 
Hoffman 


A collection of diverse papers directed at taking a 
new look at the study of women. Papers examine, 
among other issues, the conditions of womens de- 
pendence on men and the psychological and other 
social consequences of that dependency 


464 pages December 1975 £1225 $24.55 


Published by Hemisphere Publications Co., and dis- 
tributed by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


Baffins Lane - CHICHESTER - Sussex PO191UD - ENGLAND 
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Talcott Parsons and the 
Social Image of Man 
KEN MENZIES 
University of Guelph, Ontario 


This lucid account of the work of Talcott Parsons—one of the most 
eminent of living sociologists—looks critically but sympathetically at 
his basic concepts and their interrelation. Ken Menzies examines the two 
major strands which run throughout Parsons’ work—his social action 
theory, and his systems theory (structural-functionalism). 
International Library of Sociology about £6-50 


Legitimacy and the Politics 
of the Knowable 
ROGER HOLMES 


London School of Economics 
Foreword by Professor Donald G. MacRae 


The theme of this varied collection of essays is the relationship of the 
individual to the group on the one hand and the scientifically known and 
the philosophically asserted on the other. Among the subjects covered 
are the derivation of social classes, the emergence of the professions 
and the trade unions, the nature of cross-cultural data, the relationship 
between empiricism and psychoanalysis, and Marxism and the nature 
of groups. Direct Edition £4-50 


Knowledge and Social Imagery 
DAVID BLOOR 


University of Edinburgh 


Is the sociology of knowledge applicable to objective science ?, This 
book argues that it is. In an untechnical way it discusses the philosophical 
problems raised by this contention and probes into the sources of 
resistance to this approach by a sociological analysis of our conception 
of knowledge. Direct Edition about £4-50 


Knowledge and Social Structure 
An Introduction to the Classical Argument in the Sociology of Knowledge 
PETER HAMILTON 
Open University 
Peter Hamilton examines the most distinctive approaches to the de- 
terminate relationship between knowledge and social structure. He 
considers the three main ‘pre-paradigms’ of the sociology of knowledge 
based on the work of Marx, Durkheim and Weber, and looks at the 
contribution of Scheler, Mannheim and phenomenological studies to 


this complex field. 
International Library of Sociology £3-20 paperback £1-60 
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Gambling, Work and Leisure 
A Study Across Three Areas 
D. M. DOWNES, B. DAVIES, M. E. DAVID and P. STONE 


Respectively, London School of Economics, University *of Kent, 
University of Bristol and University of the South Pacific, Fiji 


The authors explore how well previous sociological theories of gambling 
account for the evidence, particularly in relation to certain aspects of 
work and leisure, and provide a more systematic basis for an explanation 
of gambling in relation to social structure than has so far been available. 
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Gareth Stedman Jones 


From historical sociology to theoretical history 


During the last fifteen years, the relationship between history and 
sociology, at least at a formal level, has been closer than at any time 
in the past. Not only have there been frequent discussions about the 
desirability of breaking down boundaries between the two subjects, but, 
at a practical level, a tendency towards convergence has been en- 
couraged by the S.S.R.C., by mixed degree courses at universities and 
polytechnics and by the emergence of sociology alongside history as a 
secondary school subject. Leaving aside pious statements of good intent 
and the polite diplomacy of academic conferences and scholarly foot- 
notage, it is remarkable how little serious attention this shift has 
provoked. A few conservative historians, notably G. R. Elton,! have 
cogently defended a traditional case for the autonomy of history against 
the encroachments of ‘social science’, but the prevailing view appears 
to take it for granted that in principle it is desirable that history and 
sociology should achieve some painless form of symbiosis. 

The latter has generally been regarded as the progressive solution to 
the problem. But much of its apparent radicalism is in reality spurious. 
Its vision of historically-informed sociologists and sociologically- 
informed historians leaves the conventional demarcation between the 
subjects intact. It challenges neither the traditional conception of 
history nor the theoretical credentials of sociology. It fails to question 
the standard assumption, common both to historians and their oppo- 
nents, that history is a subject devoid of theory. An accepted division 
of labour continues, even if the builder is advised to read up some 
architecture, and the architect is invited to try his hand at laying 
bricks. History remains the scholarly investigation of past events— 
wie es eigentlich gewesen (simply, how it really happened) in Ranke’s 
words—and once this investigation is completed, the task of the 
historian as such is over. Theory, on the other hand, remains the 
property of the ‘social sciences’, and if the historian is to situate his 
work in a theoretical context, it is to these non-historical disciplines 
that he must resort. The usual result of this approach is once again to 
elide history with the empirical, and sociology with the theoretical, 
and then to imagine a seamless synthesis between the two. 

Such reasoning is based upon extremely questionable premises. The 
problem should be posed differently. It must first be asked why history 
has been regarded as theoretically empty and whether this assumption 
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is justified. Secondly, if the possibility of a theoretically defined history 
is conceded, it should then further be asked whether sociological 
conceptions of historical and social causality could be adequate to the 
demands of such an historical science. The two problems are linked. It 
will be argued that it has been the non-resolution of the scientific 
content and status of history that has led historians to seek a short-cut 
theoretical salvation in sociology. On the other hand, it is the inco- 
herence of much sociological reasoning when seriously applied to 
history that might finally convince the historian that theoretical work 
in history is too important to be subcontracted to others. 

It is first necessary to question the Rankean identification of history 
with pre-given past events. It is generally upon this foundation that a 
plethora of distinctions have been constructed, all of which in one way 
or another identify history with the particular and sociology with the 
universal. Many historians have celebrated this definition of history, a 
few have bemoaned it. But it is in fact a misleading way of looking at 
the ‘problem. For history, like any other ‘social science’, is an entirely 
intellectual operation which takes place in the present and in the head. 
The fact that the ‘past’ in some sense ‘happened’ is not of primary 
significance since the past is in no sense synonomous with history. 
Firstly, the historian investigates or reconstructs not the past, but the 
residues of the past which have survived into the present (literary 
sources, price data, inscriptions, field systems, archaeological sites etc.). 
The proper evaluation and use of these residues in order to make 
historical statements are technical skills of the historian. Secondly, and 
more important, the work of the historian is an active intellectual 
exercise which designates which of these residues possess historical 
significance, and what significance they possess. The historian, in 
other words, constructs historical problems on the basis of an argued 
case for their relevance to historical analysis, and then, through the 
critical use of extant residues (or even a search for new ones), attempts 
to provide a solution to them. The criteria by which the construction 
of a problem will be judged of historical significance will ultimately be 
dependent upon some explicit or implicit theory of social causation. In 
this sense, there is no distinction in principle between history and any 
of the other ‘social sciences’. The distinction is not that between theory 
and non-theory, but between the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
theory brought to bear. 

Why then has history appeared so theoretically empty to so many of 
its practitioners? The answer may be easier if the technical and 
theoretical aspects of the historian’s practice are for a moment con- 
sidered apart. For advances are quite possible in one sector without 
concomitant advances in the other. History as a rigorous discipline in 
either sense is a comparatively recent innovation. It scarcely dates 
back to 1800. Its claim to scientific status rests on two intellectual 
revolutions which took place in the nineteenth century. The first was 
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technical—involving the discovery of critical procedures for the evalu- 
ation of past residues, and some accepted criteria for the verification 
of certain (relatively simple) types of historical statement. This was 
associated initially with the work of Niebuhr and Mommsen. The 
second, and infinitely more contentious, was theoretical—involving 
the elaboration of a form of causality specific to human history. This 
was the unfinished achievement of Marx. 

Clearly a technical revolution, however necessary as a precondition, 
cannot of itself produce a science (although historians have confused 
the technical with the theoretical in this way). It is also well known 
that Marx’s writings scarcely impinged upon the work of other historians 
during the nineteenth century, and have only enjoyed partial and 
intermittent recognition since. Thus, when as a result of the spread of 
this technical revolution across Europe, there arose a generation of 
historians, claiming that their subject was a science, the resulting 
definitions of this science were inevitably unsatisfactory. There was no 
clear conception of the necessity of the construction of a form of 
causality, both concordant with the materialist nature of science and 
specific to human history. In the positivistic climate of the late nine- 
teenth century, those most insistent upon the possibility of an exact 
historical science analagous to the natural sciences projected natural 
scientific causality, particularly that of classical mechanics, onto human 
history. On the other hand, those most inisistent upon the specificity of 
human history—a central tenet of the neo-Kantian and neo-Hegelian 
movements—retreated into an explicitly anti-materialist emphasis 
upon hermeneutical intuition as the essence of historical understanding 
(history was not accidentally entitled a Geisteswissenschaft). But this 
second current made more impact upon philosophers and sociologists 
than upon historians, and in England, apart from the odd exception 
like Collingwood, the positivistic conception predominated. In this 
scenario, once all the ‘facts’ had been discovered and assembled (the 
really vital work of the historian), they would fall into place, as if of 
their own accord, in a chain of events,’ linked one to another in a 
mechanical fashion by relations of a simple transitive causality. 

Such a chain might also be conceived as an evolutionary progress 
from a lower to a higher state. But despite its obvious ideological 
importance, it is misleading to imply that evolutionist assumptions 
were in any serious way essential to the working methods of positivistic 
historians. Ranke, the first major ideologist of the technical revolution 
in historical research, was determinedly anti-evolutionist. Every age, 
he wrote, ‘was equal in the sight of God. In the 1960s, Elton main- 
tained a secularized version of the same proposition: ‘no argument 
exists which successfully establishes a hierarchy of worth among 
historical periods or regions as such’.? In the meantime, the rise and fall 
of whig or progressive-evolutionist theories of history had made remark 
ably little impact upon the way in which history was actually written 
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It is, therefore, not the changing fashions for evolutionist, relativist 
or empiricist philosophies of history, but the persistence of positivistic 
working assumptions about causality, which has been at the root of the 
embarrassed and defensive relationship between history and theory. 
The positivistic characterization of history was not self-evidently 
inadequate so long as professional historians confined their attention 
to the legal, constitutional, administrative and diplomatic spheres. It was 
moreover in these areas that the achievements of the technical revolu- 
tion were most visible. The incoherence of mechanical conceptions of 
social causality only began to surface as a problem, once the issues 
posed by the economic and the social could no longer be evaded, and it 
became clear that the forms of causality necessary to comprehend 
changing social relations were infinitely more complex than anything 
which historical positivism could encompass. Such rethinking might 
have been expected to develop during the interwar period. But, apart 
from the isolated case of Namier who made an astonishing attempt to 
introduce psychoanalysis into historical explanation, it did not. There 
was impressive work in social and economic history, produced by 
Tawney, the Hammonds, Eileen Power, Clapham, Postan and the 
Economic History Review during its early years. But like the German 
generation of economic historians and sociologists of capitalism, which 
had preceded them, there was no profound or sustained break with 
traditional assumptions about historical causality. Selected insights 
from Marx might be taken over, even by his opponents, but no serious 
attention was paid to his form of historical reasoning. None of these 
writers were marxist, indeed most of them were determinedly anti- 
marxist, but the main reason why Marx was not studied as an historical 
theorist (as opposed to a prophet, or a serious but eccentric economic 
historian) was that his theory was also understood in positivist terms. 
Even his admirers generally misinterpreted him in a mechanistic fashion 
and the result, in practice, was often a dogmatic economic determin- 
ism, which antagonists could legitimately oppose as an a priori imposi- 
tion of ‘theory’ on the ‘facts’. 

Had there been any generally felt intellectual impasse among 
historians, had the resulting confusion been such that further historical 
advance would be rendered impossible, the result might have been a 
more profound rethinking of the possible foundations of a historical 
science. But the relative autonomy of the technical component of 
historical work ensured that considerable advances could continue to 
be registered in specialized fields, while central epistemological 
problems remained in a state of limbo. In the face of the unanswered 
questions posed by historical materialism and psychoanalysis, most 
professional historians retreated to the one area about which they felt 
reasonably confident—the solid advances which their discipline had 
achieved in the technique of historical investigation. i 

It was not in fact until the end of the °5os that there developed a 
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widespread if only half articulated discontent both about the state of 
history as a discipline and about the way in which it was taught. By 
that time, such intellectual stimulus as history had received during the 
interwar years seemed exhausted. The broad issues opened up in 
economic history had lost their generality. Questions in economic 
history had become increasingly specialized and technical, and this 
tendency had been reinforced by the growth of separate economic 
history departments, in which major questions of historical interpreta- 
tion were often abandoned, and history simply employed as a testing 
ground for propositions derived from neo-classical or Keynesian 
economics. In modern political history, the general interpretative 
challenge represented by the work of Namier had become narrowed 
down to rather monotonous applications ofa particular historiographical 
technique. At the conceptual level, theoretical experiment and all but 
the most innocuous forms of historical generalization had been in- 
hibited by a sophisticated empiricism strenuously urged by Popper and 
his disciples. Questions posed by marxism or psychoanalysis were 
excluded from the outset, since they were alleged to be unamenable to 
Popperian criteria of falsification. Outside the dominant academic 
establishment, the picture was by no means so grey. Much of the most 
creative and pioneering historical work during the 1950s centred 
around the Marxist-inspired journal, Past and Present. But even here, 
there had developed a faltering of confidence in the ability of a 
marxist-based history to stand on its own feet, and around the end of 
the ‘50s, the subtitle, ‘journal of scientific history’, was dropped in 
favour of the more anodyne, ‘journal of historical studies’. 

It was the malaise in history around the end of the ’50s which led 
historians towards a closer relationship with sociology. The discontent 
affected both liberal and socialist historians. Among left-inclined 
historians, the crisis of 1956 led some to a questioning of what had 
passed as marxism during the Stalinist era, and to the belief that a 
resort to sociology might help to resolve questions to which marxism 
apparently had no solution; the emergence of the ‘third world’ and the 
stability of advanced countries probably reinforced these feelings; and 
so, probably, did the claim of sociology to be a post- rather than anti- 
marxist pre-occupation. Among liberal historians, a different and more 
tentative path to sociology can be traced. The Suez crisis, the incon- 
trovertible evidence of American hegemony and the rapid pace of 
decolonization all threw into relief the parochialism of prevalent 
approaches to political history, whether of a whig or of a Namierite 
kind. In some cases, this led historians into the interdisciplinary zone 
of the economics and sociology of ‘development’ or the politics of 
‘modernization’. In other cases, it led from constitutional or party 
history to American electoral or political sociology. It should not be 
forgotten, of course, that the bulk of historians remained indifferent to 
sociology, and an articulate minority on the right, actively hostile. But 
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among those, of whatever political persuasion, who felt the necessity 
of some change of approach, sociology appeared to promise a 
solution. 

The relationship established between history and sociology at the end 
of the 1950s was very much a one-way affair, and it has largely remained 
so. There is little evidence that sociologists have become noticeably 
more ‘historical’, as E. H. Carr hoped in 1960.3 If sociologists are no 
longer as confident about the solidity of sociology as they were in 1959, 
and if some even speak of a ‘crisis’ of sociology, it is not because of the 
intervention of historians. On the other hand, there is now much 
greater evidence of the influence of sociology on history than there was 
fifteen years ago. The most positive side of this influence has been the 
immense increase in the scope of history. It is hard to imagine the 
extent of current historical interest in magic, witchcraft, popular 
culture, family, urban, rural and oral history without at least the 
indirect spur of sociology and social anthropology. The old restriction 
of academic history to politics, church, constitution and diplomacy has 
largely disappeared, and it is probably the example of sociology which 
has emboldened historians to undertake comparative history. But the 
negative effects of the relationship have been at least equally prominent. 
Attitudes towards sociological theory among sociologically inclined 
historians, have often verged on the credulous, and although more 
critical sociologists might have rejected as naively positivist any dis- 
tinction between history and sociology which sees the one as ‘idio- 
graphic’ and the other as ‘nomothetic’, many of these historians have 
behaved in practice as if they considered such a division of labour to be 
legitimate. Defensive about their own subject and repelled by an 
inadequately understood marxism which appeared to be the only other 
contender, they have looked uncritically to sociology as a theoretical 
storehouse from which they could simply select concepts most service- 
able for their individual needs, 

Even if sociology had possessed the theory which history required, it 
would be difficult to justify the eclectic manner in which historians 
have sometimes shopped around in it. But, in fact, academic sociology 
is no more a science or even the approximation of one than academic 
history. The vague and shifting character of its object, the inconstancy 
ofits definitions, the non-cumulative character of much ofits knowledge, 
its proneness to passing theoretical fashions and the triteness of some of 
its ‘laws’4 suggest that its theoretical foundations are contestable and 
insecure. Against the prevalent view, it must be emphasized that the 
problem of sociology is not simply that it is insufficiently ‘historical’. 
It is certainly true that much sociological conceptualization is decidedly 
averse to the detailed analysis of historical change. But it is also true 
that sociologists have made sincere calls for ‘process’ or a “dynamic 
sociology’. Nevertheless, the practical results have generally been dis- 
appointing. Too often, all that is heard is the awkward grating noise 
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which accompanies the driver’s attempt to find first gear in a motor 
which has only been designed to run in neutral. The primitiveness of 
current historical categorizations in sociology is in effect a symptom, 
not a cause of its inadequacy. The problem is that in as far as sociology 
defines its object of investigation as ‘society’, ‘the social system’ or some 
such general unspecified synonym, it denies itself any rigorous principle 
of historical periodization; hence, its persistent resort to loosely defined 


< dyads—traditional/modern; pre-industrial /industrial; Gemeinschaft/ 


Gesellschaft; status/contract, etc. Society, like Ranke’s wie es eigentlich 
gewesen, is a descriptively pre-given rather than a theoretically con- 
structed object. It thus imposes no limits in its application or inter- 
pretation, no consistent principles of classification or internal differen- 
tiation and no form of causality specific to its object. For these 


v. reasons, the type of discourse and method of proof characteristic of 
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sociology cannot be said to have escaped the impasse confronted by 
late nineteenth century positivistic proponents of a historical science 
“and their historicist opponents. The same antinomy remains. Her- 
meneutics disciplined by statistical tests, of probability (Weber’s idea 
of Verstehen and his use of ‘ideal types’ for example) merges the two 
approaches, but does not transcend them. Once it is recognized that 
history and sociology are not divided by a fundamental scientific break- 
through, genuine collaboration between the two subjects will become 
easier. 
There is no space here to range over the uses and limitations of 
sociology or to distinguish between the characteristic emphases of its 
different schools. But something may be said of its effect upon the work 


.» of modern historians in the last fifteen years. Here the most noticeable 


phenomenon has been the importation of sociological notions of class 
and social structure. Because of their own lack of theoretical self- 
confidence, historians have been prone to accept sociology’s self- 
definition as ‘post-marxist’. They have not attempted to investigate 
whether the Weberian incorporation of a ‘marxian’ notion of class 
within a schema of ‘class, status and power’ is in fact an accurate 
rendering of Marx’s conception of classes, let alone their operation in 
relation to modes of production and social formations. The effect has 
been disconcerting. The word ‘class’ has been domesticated into the 
historian’s vocabulary. But the result has been a subjectification of 


~~social relations and a form of discussion which is pre- rather than 


post-marxist. For sociological theories of stratification have been 
persistently characterized by the evasion or denial of objective economic 
relationships. At most what is substituted are differentials of income, 
and the ownership or non-ownership of property. Classes are not tied to 
the relations of production within modes of production, and no dis- 
tinction is made between a mode of production and a social formation. 
They are only related to similarities of ‘market chances’ in a social 
system. Thus it is not surprising that the effects of a dichotomy between 
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property and non-property in a stratification system can simply be 
viewed as one of possibly conflicting but generally subordinate economic 3 
“interests’—these interests being understood not in a marxist but in a 
utilitarian sense. From there it is only a short step to show that ‘class’ in 

a ‘marxian sense’ possesses at most a secondary importance in the 
operation of a social structure, that it is secondary to the subjective 
assessment of actors in a social system, both of their place and of the 
place of others. Either ‘class’ is shown to be only one of many forms of ~ 
stratification, or, as in Dahrendorf,} it is considered to be only a ‘special 
case’ of a more general conflict concerning authority. Ever since Weber 
introduced his distinction between ‘class, status and power’, the 
majority of political sociologists, stratification theorists, and now in 
their wake, historians, have been concerned with ‘status’—the relative 
position of actors or social groups in a subjectively defined hierarchy of a 
honour and prestige. Once social relations are subjectivized in this 
fashion, the historical relationship between classes disappears into a 
multiplicity of reciprocal perceptions possessed by hierarchically ` 
ordered strata in a social system, itself validated purely at the level of 
perception. Class becomes indistinguishable from class consciousness 
and it becomes meaningful for one historian to describe eighteenth 
century England as a ‘classless hierarchy’,® and for another to under- 
stand the late nineteenth century as a period in which class replaces 
religion as the politically salient reference group.? 

It is the same kind of approach which has informed the growing 
pre-occupation of social historians with an analysis of ‘social structure’. 
The phrase implies a theoretical promise. The reproduction of social ? 
relations within modes of production and social formations often ex- « 
hibits long-term historical regularities and these are important and 
hitherto neglected objects of study for British historians. But it is ex- 
tremely dubious whether the adoption of a sociological approach has 
really advanced the understanding of such phenomena. Here again, 
what is offered is not the theoretical construction of an object of study, 
but merely the systematization of predefined data, originally gathered 
primarily to answer demographic questions, i.e., decennial censuses of 
population. Such data can of course be used imaginatively to answer 
different questions.® But as far as it has been used to designate social 
structures, the result, so far, is not generally an anatomy of a complex 
system of class relationships at a given point in time, but a purely ~ 
quantitative hierarchy of discrete groups who exist in no obvious 
relationship to one another. The only distinctions analysed are those 
deducible from census enumerators’ books. Thus in studies of nine- 
teenth century towns, we are likely to learn much less about relation- 
ships of employment, rent or credit, than about distinctions between 
servant-keeping and non-servant-keeping households or mere differ- 
ences of family size (quite proper, of course, if the investigation were 4 
purely demographic), not because this information is vital to the 
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solution of important historical questions, but simply because it lends 
itself more readily to quantification. 

A parallel example of this phenomenon has been the growth of 
historical election studies. If sociology pioneered attitude surveys and 
opinion polls, historians have begun to poll the dead. Once more, when 
a problem is not constructed theoretically, the researcher is liable to 
remain at the mercy of his data, and discussions ostensibly about 
theoretical approach become in fact simply controversies about 
technique. It is as noticeable in the analysis of voting behaviour as in 
the elaboration of a census-defined social structure that, for all the 
valuable work that has been done, a symbiotic relationship exists 
between type of material and type of analysis. The confusion of theory 
and technique has resulted in a meaningless but harmful division 
between quantitative and non-quantitative historians, as if this marked 
the real boundary of historical progress and reaction. Quantitative 
history is obviously invaluable where important problems can be 
resolved by quantitative means. But it should scarcely need to be said 
that many historical problems are not amenable to quantification and 
that quantification itself will be no more significant than the questions 
which inform it. In nineteenth century political history, even though 
in 1911, only 60 per cent of adult males were entitled to vote, and even 
though, as one historian has acutely put it,® the parties selected the 
voters rather than the voters the parties, there has been an ever more 
unilateral concentration upon the act of voting. To have nineteenth- 
century voting patterns systematized and codified is without question a 
major service—but of a technical rather than a theoretical kind. The 
study of shifts in popular politics and the apparently successful ‘liberali- 
zation’ of the political system in the nineteenth century still abounds 
with unsolved problems. The place of elections in this complex of 
problems is not entirely clear, but given the complexities of class 
relations and the still as yet largely unexplored ideological shifts, it can 
by no means be assumed that the political behaviour of different social 
groups can be adequately deduced from their voting patterns merely 
because this is the most obvious and easiest evidence to handle. 

Once again, the intervention of a conventional sociological approach 
into this general political-ideological area begs more questions than it 
solves. Another effect of the application of Weber’s trichotomy of class, 
status and power has been a confusing compartmentalization of ‘class’ 
and ‘power’ in recent historical discussion. Class relations, as Nicos 
Poulantzas has pointed out,!° are relations of power. Once class re- 
lations are formally divorced from power relations, a host of falsely 
posed problems become the subject of inconclusive historical debate. 
Most common are those in which a subordinate group does not manifest 
any explicit or measurable collective consciousness of exploitation or 
oppression. Insuchasituation, asociological approach is apt to imply that 
such groups collude in their subordinate position and then to provide 
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psychologistic interpretations of their behaviour. Elkins’ theory of 
slavery views the question in this way, and similar theories of deference 
(internalized acceptance of inferiority or dependence, rather than 
externally necessitated compliance) have been applied to servants, 
women, agricultural labourers and some groups of industrial workers. 
Such an approach is by no means confined to conservative social 
theorists and historians. Other historians have attempted to reach 
different answers within the same framework by resorting to some 
notion of social control.1 But the result is conceptual confusion, since 
social control is an idea which is inseparable from its functionalist 
presuppositions. Occasionally, even the Gramscian notion of ‘hege- 
mony’ has been misapplied in a similar fashion by writers genuinely 
anxious to discover reasons for a non-emergence of a proletariat 
possessing the revolutionary consciousness ‘ascribed’ to it by Lukacs on 
the basis of an application of the Weberian theory of ‘ideal types’. The 
lesson of these attempts is, once again, that historians, and for that matter 
sociologists, cannot afford to take theoretical propositions on trust. They 
must examine the conceptual provenance of an apparent problem 
requiring solution, to see whether there is not something unsound in the 
theoretical foundations themselves.12 

What then should finally be said of the relationship between history 
and sociology? How should that relationship develop? What is wrong 
with the present relationship is not its existence, which is in principle 
good, but its uncritical character. The belief in a theoretically empty 
history serviced by a theoretically proven sociology is now perhaps 
beginning to be undermined by sociologists themselves. But a recogni- 
tion by historians of the need to engage in theoretical work themselves 
has still to make headway. The process will be considerably eased once 
the pretensions of sociology to be an already constituted science are 
given up. Once this is accepted, a more modest, but more equal and 
more genuinely fruitful, relationship between the two subjects can 
begin. Ultimately, of course, they are only different aspects of a single 
concern: the construction of a historical science. But a reformulation 
of their relationship and an elaboration of the theoretical problems 
common to both will not happen of its own accord. Joint work is 
necessary; not of a celebratory or diplomatic kind, but of a critical 
kind. The history of history and sociology as subjects must be treated 
as part of a single ideological terrain. If sociology is not to be treated as 
a cumulative science, then it plainly requires a different type of history 
from that which is currently provided. A start has already been made 
on this work. Under the aegis of the History Workshop Journal, a group of 
historians, sociologists and social anthropologists are preparing de- 
tailed research papers on the history of sociology in Britain.18 To redraw 
the intellectual map in a satisfactory fashion, many such ventures will 
be necessary. The weight of positivistic assumptions both in history and 
sociology will not be removed without active and constant intellectual 
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debate. But the gains could be enormous. Shadow boxing about 


"c demarcations between the ‘social sciences’ would be relegated to the 


shades where they belong, and the phantoms of Ranke and Comte who 
still haunt such proceedings would finally be accorded a decent burial. 
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History and sociology in the work of Max Weber 


Max Weber began his academic career as an historian and ended it as a 
sociologist, but intellectually this move meant for him a division of 
labour, not an antagonistic relationship between the roles of historian 
and sociologist. His methodological position is not well suited for the 
defence of vested interests in disciplinary boundaries or for the preference 
of one academic field over the other. I would like to suggest that a 
re-examination of Weber’s thought may be useful primarily for the 
sake of understanding some of the ways in which important questions 
about past and present can be dealt with irrespective of the narrow 
survival interests of the two disciplines. 

In the course of his career Weber gradually came to champion a new 
sociology, which differed from the old evolutionary sociology, against 
detractors among historians and economists who failed to comprehend 
the difference. He expected to be recognized as ‘a partisan in methodo- 
logical matters, something I want to be’, as he wrote to Heinrich 
Herkner in 1909. One important aspect of this partisanship involved 
the struggle against organicist and other reified concepts of social life, 
which had been basic to the old sociology and its followers among 
evolutionary historians.1 When Weber took one of the first German 
chairs in sociology at the University of Munich after the end of World 
War I, he wrote (on 9 March 1920) to the economist Robert Liefmann, 
who had attacked sociology: ‘I do understand your battle against 
sociology. But let me tell you: If I now happen to be a sociologist 
according to my appointment papers, then I became one in order to 
put an end to the mischievous enterprise which still operates with 
collectivist notions (Kollektivbegriffe). In other words, sociology, too, 
can only be practised by proceeding from the action of one or more, 
few or many, individuals, that means, by employing a strictly “indi- 
vidualist” method.’? This remark anticipated Weber’s elaboration in 
the first chapter of Economy and Society, which was about to be published, 
albeit after his sudden death. In his introductory methodological 
observations he made it plain that with regard to this ‘individualist’ 
method, which only through a ‘tremendous misunderstanding’ could 
be equated with ‘an individualist system of values’, there was no 
difference between sociology and history, since ‘both for sociology 
in the present sense and for history the object of cognition is the sub- 
jective meaning (Sinnzusammenhang) of action’.? However, in the same 
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context Weber proposed a division of labour between history and 
f sociology: 


As we have taken for granted throughout this presentation, sociology 
formulates type concepts and searches for general uniformities 
(Regeln) within the stream of events, in contrast to history, which 
aims at the causal analysis and causal attribution of individual 

~ actions, structures and personalities that have cultural significance. 
Sociological concept formation takes its materials, as paradigms, 
essentially albeit not exclusively, from the realities of action that are 
also relevant from the perspectives of history. In particular, sociology 
proceeds according to considerations of the service it can render 
through its concept formation to the historically causal attribution 
of culturally significant phenomena.* 


In 1920 statements such as these could be helpful in answering the 
often asked sceptical question as to the academic rationale of sociology, 
although they were unlikely to convince the determined doubters. In 
his brief distinction Weber did not go all the way in reducing sociology 
to clio’s handmaiden, but the formulation of ‘type concepts and general 
uniformities’ in Economy and Society was indeed primarily an auxiliary 
operation for historical analysis proper. Sociology in this sense was part 
of the ‘methodology’ of history, basically a comparative and typological 
procedure, a logical precondition for causal analysis. Before World War I, 
when he considered publishing Economy and Society in its original form, 
Weber wrote to the medievalist Georg von Below, who remained one 
of the most vociferous opponents of sociology as an academic discipline 
in the 1920s: 


We are absolutely in accord that history should establish what is 
specific to, say, the medieval city; but this is possible only if we first 
find what is missing in other cities (ancient, Chinese, Islamic). And 
so it is with everything else. It is the subsequent task of history to find 
a causal explanation for these specific traits. ... Sociology, as I 
understand it, can perform this very modest preparatory work.5 
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If this distinction could legitimate an academic division of labour, it 
certainly did not prescribe that the individual researcher be either an 
historian or a sociologist. Methodologically, the important point was 
the recognition of the difference in levels of analysis irrespective of the 
labels given to them. In fact, in his earliest general methodological 
statement Weber wrote about these two levels as aspects of the work 
carried on in one and the same discipline. When he took over the 
Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik in 1904, with Edgar Jaffé and 
Werner Sombart, a major event in the history of German social science 
and of the methodological controversies of the time, he made a pro- 
grammatic statement about what he then called ‘social economics’ and 
not yet ‘sociology’: 
gi ¥ 
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To the extent that our discipline (Wissenschaft) attempts to explain 
particular cultural phenomena of an economic nature by showing, ., 
through causal regress, that they originated in individual causes, be 
they economic or not, it seeks ‘historical’ knowledge. Insofar as it 
traces a particular element of cultural life, namely the economic one, 
through the most diverse cultural contexts, it aims at an historical 
interpretation from a specific point of view [i.e., the problematical 
relationship between économic and non-economic factors] and 
offers a partial picture, a preliminary step toward a complete historical 
analysis of culture (volle historische Kulturerkenntnis—Weber’s em- 
phasis) .6 

Of course, Weber did not believe in the existence of society as a 
quasi-organic entity, an objectively delimited structure, which would 
allow a complete analysis of culture and in this sense the discovery of 
‘the truth’, as it‘ was postulated by organicist theories and also by 
Marxism with its correspondence theory of object and concept. Rather, 
a complete analysis of culture meant investigating the manifold re- 
lationships among the major areas of social life, and for this reason 
Economy and Society elaborates sociologies of the ‘particular elements of 
cultural life’-—economy, law, domination and ‘culture’ (in the narrower 
sense of the term), especially music. Recently Wolfgang Mommsen 
pointed out, quite correctly, that Weber ‘remained faithful throughout 
his life to the methodological position which he had taken up between 
1903 and 1907....It may well be said that [his] later work was 
essentially an elaborate attempt to knit a variety of “partial pictures” 
of culture into a general framework of “ideal types” in order to get as 
close as possible’ to what I prefer to call here that ‘complete historical 
analysis of culture’ (rather than what he translates as ‘a comprehensive 
perception of culture’).” 

In his methodological writings Weber took his stand on the scholarly 
disputes of his time among students of history, economics and juris- 
prudence, from the aftermath of the Methodenstreit of the 1880s to the 
later controversies in the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. These writings, most of 
which are now available in English (in sometimes unsatisfactory 
translation), are polemical or programmatic.® They address themselves 
either to the work of other scholars or deal broadly with procedures 
which scholars use irrespective of the level of their own methodological 
awareness and sophistication. They do not spell out the ways in which he 
himself proceeded in his own empirical studies, although they do not 
conflict with his general position. It is true that Weber has occasionally 
been criticized for forgetting to practise his own methods, most recently 
by Bryan S. Turner,? who has charged that Weber failed to apply the 
method of Verstehen in studying Islamic saints—mistakenly, in my 
opinion.!® But while I perceive no basic inconsistencies, I do consider 
Weber’s methodological practice in need of explication. This should 
help us to perceive more clearly his research strategy, beyond his general 
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remarks and scattered pointers, and thus to get a better grasp of the 
relationship between history and sociology in his work. 


LEVELS OF ANALYSIS: SOCIOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, 
SITUATIONAL 5 


In the last few years a number of writings have appeared in England 
which have dealt with both Weber’s historical concerns and his research 
strategy, rather than merely with his methodology on the level of the 
philosophy of science or with his advocacy of ‘freedom from value 
judgment’. Stanislaw Andreski, David Beetham, Anthony Giddens, 
Wolfgang Mommsen, John Rex, Arun Sahay and Bryan S. Turner," 
in particular, have made significant contributions to our understanding 
of Weber the practising sociologist and historian.12 I would like to 
add to their methodological observations by focusing on the levels of 
analysis in Weber’s works (and indirectly in historiographic logic). 
Recently I suggested that there are three levels, configurational, 
developmental and situational, and that in his scholarly writings Weber 
concerned himself mainly with the first two.13 Mommsen has now 
introduced another terminology for these two levels, and Beetham has 
shown in detail that in his political writings Weber undertook a situa- 
tional analysis, an aspect I had neglected.14 I shall try once more to 
clarify the levels and comment briefly on Beetham and Mommsen. 

Weber’s levels of analysis resulted from his perception of the purposes 
of historiography, its contemporary possibilities and limitations, and 
this perception was influenced by the intellectual situation in which he 
found himself. He came to stand at a crucial juncture in modern 
historiography, the point at which disillusionment with the evolutionary 
views of the preceding three generations (whether Deist or naturalist) 
made a methodological reorientation strongly desirable. This disillusion- 
ment came about partly because of changes in intellectual climate 
(ongoing secularization, but also the incipient scepticism toward 
scientific laws as all-explanatory devices); partly it was the result of 
rapidly accumulating research that did not seem to support the various 
evolutionary stage theories. If there was no deterministic scheme of 
evolutionary development, the only empirical alternative seemed to be 
the construction of ‘type concepts’ (or socio-historical models, as I 
prefer to call them) and of developmental or secular theories of long- 
range historical transformation.15 

This historiographic crisis occurred in the years before World War I 
when European hegemony reached its zenith. The capitalist world 
system was close to enveloping the whole globe, yet the future did not 
appear to Weber as certain and benign as it had to believers in progress 
among earlier European generations and contemporaries. This setting 
has been described by Beetham and Mommsen, and I will limit myself 
to the methodological observation that Weber began to ask the kind of 
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questions that are indicative of a reflective stance in a situation of 
reorientation: Who are we that we have come this far? How did we get 
here? Where are we likely to go? And where should we go from here? 
The answers to these questions seemed best given from the perspective 
of universal history. The question of our identity, of who we are, had 
previously been answered largely in terms of European legacies, 
especially the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Because of the world-wide 
impact of Western civilization, it seemed appropriate to answer this 
question, in addition, through research-oriented comparison with the 
other civilizations of past and present. The problem was one of con- 
figuration, the first level of historical analysis. The question of how we 
did get that far had to be answered on the second, the ‘historical’, level 
of analysis and was a causal problem; it was feasible only after identify- 
ing the phenomenon (configuration) to be explained. The answer to the < 
first query was couched in terms of the distinctiveness of Western 
rationalism, a unique configuration; the answer to the second question 
was given in terms of historical concatenations that had brought it 
about. The question of where we stand and are likely to go is dealt with 
on the level of situational analysis and of extrapolating from perceived 
trends. In the absence of a belief in determinism and evolutionism, this 
is an open-ended trend analysis. Where should we go? The answer 
involves all three levels of empirical analysis, but it requires also a moral 
choice, either a reaffirmation or a modification of one’s own commit- 
ments. For this last answer Weber did not claim the protective mantle 
of science and scholarship—since values cannot be legitimated by 
science—but a rational decision had to be based on as clear a grasp of 
universal history as possible. ” 

The three levels are all historical in a general sense, but in Weber’s 
terminology the first is that of sociology—of type or model construction 
and of rules of experience—whereas the second level, the causal ex- 
planation of past events, is labelled by him ‘historical’ in quotation 
marks or sometinies ‘developmental’ (entwicklungsgeschichtlich). On this 
level we find his secular or developmental theories. Occasionally he 
calls the third level, which we find in his political writings, an analysis 
of the ‘general social and political situation’, as when he disclaims in 
‘Russia’s Transition to Pseudo-Constitutionalism’ (1917) that he had 
intended to provide ‘something like a “history” of the last half year’.16 
(By ‘history’ Weber here meant ‘chronicle’ rather than causal explana- ` 
tion.) His own phrasing, then, may justify naming this third level 
‘situational analysis’. 

Mommsen is right in saying that Weber became a sociologist by 
retreating from ‘history’, the level of causal analysis. But this was only a 
strategic retreat. Although Economy and Society was not meant to explain 
the uniqueness of Western rationalism, it offers a typological framework 
for its study; thus it is sociology strictly as a ‘preliminary’ and ‘pre- 
paratory’ exercise. Its typology consists of models such as bureaucracy, 
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patrimonialism, charismatic rulership and community, hierocracy, 
church, sect and others that are constructed from different times and 
places. But even in Economy and Society there are many historical 
explanations that amount to sketches of secular theories about the genesis 
and consequences of particular historical phenomena, from the 
Protestant ethic to the modern state. 

Without specifically referring to Weber, but quite in agreement with 
him, Mommsen suggests a distinction similar to the one proposed here: 
he contrasts structural models (Strukturmodelle) with processual models 
(Verlaufsmodelle). The former are exemplified by ‘epochal concepts’ 
such as Feudalism, Renaissance, bourgeois society and Fascism. Thus 
he thinks of what in an older terminology were called ‘individual ideal 
types’ in contrast to the ‘general ideal types’, on which I focused. But 
the logic of their construction is the same in this respect: ‘Such explana- 
tory models are primarily static and accentuate the elements that are 
dominant in a social structure. However, they always contain implicitly 
a specific pattern of social change. This is evident from the simple fact 
that most of the time they constitute a contrast to older social formations 
or emphasize certain trends. ... Processual models are rarely expli- 
cated to the same degree as structural models. As a rule, they serve as 
guidelines for narrations of a predominantly chronological kind.’!? 
Mommsen cites as examples de Tocqueville’s theory of democratization 
and the marxist theory of historical stages.18 

The socio-historical models as well as the secular theories are not 
intended to explain what is happening in a given situation. One model 
alone cannot adequately describe a given case; a battery of models or 
hyphenated types, such as patrimonial bureaucracy, can provide a 
better approximation. Their utility lies in serving as base lines for 
identifying the distinctiveness of a case. While secular theories attempt 
to trace a long line of causation, they too have limited usefulness with 
regard to a given situation. Theories such as those of democratization 
and industrialization diminish in explanatory value when we look at 
the relatively short time span of a few years or even two or three 
decades, because they are concerned with long-range structural 
changes, and radical changes rarely happen within a short period. 
Phenomena like the charismatic eruption of an ethic of ultimate ends 
during the 1960s cannot be sufficiently explained by recourse to the 
secular theory of corporate capitalism and the affluent society, since 
that theory covers the time span of ‘the silent fifties’ as well as the 
waning of charismatic mass excitement in the early seventies. Hence the 
need for situational analysis, which probes into the contemporary play 
of forces—apart from the necessary recourse to models such as the 
charismatic community. 

The construction of models and secular theories can have ideological 
overtones, just as situational analysis can be relatively neutral in 
partisan struggles. However, situational analysis is also the vehicle for 
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political analysis proper, which is concerned with the assessment of a 
given distribution of power with a view towards changing or preserving 
it, not with secular change or differences between civilizations. In his 
many political writings on labour issues and constitutional reform 
Weber dealt explicitly with questions of how to bring about change— 
just like Marx. When David Beetham synthesized Weber’s secular 
theory of modern politics from his political rather than his sociological 
writings, he also showed that the two kinds of writing differ in their 
analytical approach, not just their manifest intent. Much more is in- 
volved here than the difference between political evaluation and 
scholarly ‘freedom from value judgment’. It is true that ‘the point of 
[Weber’s] political writings is to be sought in the political context, and 
that of his sociology, in the first instance at least, within a particular 
scientific tradition’.19 However, because the focus of political analysis 
is on how to bring about (or prevent) change, ‘it is possible to find in 
Weber’s political writings a sense of the interrelationship of forces in 
society which is frequently lacking in his academic work’.2° In his 
political writings, then, the crucial issue is the relationship between a 
given state and society, the clash of the major social groupings in the 
political arena—in other words, for him too, political analysis must be 
class analysis in one way or another. 

When Beetham claims that in Economy and Society ‘there is little 
politics as Weber himself defined it’,21 he seems to mean that the overall 
frame of analysis is not the struggle for power among the social classes 
in the society; this would be true especially of the Sociology of Domina- 
tion which, after all, was an attempt to extend Georg Jellinek’s social 
theory of the state, hence an undertaking within the ‘particular 
scientific tradition’ of comparative constitutional theory, which is not 
directly concerned with class struggles. Yet part of Weber’s achievement 
lies in the fact that he treated empirically the ‘validity’ of modes of 
legitimation in relation to the perennial power struggles between rulers 
and staffs (and partly also the subjects). 

There is, of course, a considerable thematic and analytical overlap 
between Weber’s political and scholarly studies. Economy and Soctety 
contains elements of class analysis not only in the influential chapter on 
class, status and party in the political community, but also in the 


chapter on law and, even more so, in the chapter on the world religions, . 


which generalizes about the affinities between religious ideas and all 
status groups. But Beetham is right in pointing to significant differences: 
in the scholarly writings modes of legitimation and the technical 
superiority of bureaucracy in relation to other forms of administration 
are given special attention; in the political writings with their situational 
ocus the German and Russian bureaucracies appear as vested interests, 
if not as outright parasites, preventing needed social change and 
reflecting the class structure of the two societies. In the scholarly 
writings capitalism is treated as part of Western rationalism, whereas in 
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his political studies Weber stresses the ways in which capitalism creates 
class conflicts. 

Most of Weber’s extensive political writings dealt with Imperial 
Germany and Imperial Russia, especially with the difficulties of 
establishing liberal democracy in countries that lacked the historical 
preconditions for it. Beetham sees clearly that Weber’s analyses were 
not merely institutional in spite of his great interest in the varieties and 
technicalities of constitutional reconstruction; Weber always looked for 
the social basis of a political movement. He recognized that the intro- 
duction of advanced capitalism into ‘underdeveloped’ countries such 
as Germany and Russia, in which the bourgeoisie had not played its 
Western historical role of promoting religious, political and economic 


‘liberties, militated against the growth of liberal democracy by re-enforc- 


ing traditionalist sentiments, such as archaic agrarian communism (in 
the Russian case), stimulating radical socialism and frightening the 
weak bourgeoisie into submitting to authoritarian rule. 

Weber’s political writings, then, contained a combination of situa- 
tional analysis, elements of models (such as agrarian communism) and 
sketches of secular theories. They also dealt with the possible shapes of 
the future and offered a trend analysis. What is distinctive about 
Weber’s historical vision is his insistence on keeping ‘the future as 
history’ open to human will and resolution in spite of powerful trends 
toward the reduction and elimination of freedom. Neither in theory nor 
in practice did he accept any ‘iron laws’ of history. Indeed, it was 
important to employ rules of experience, configurations, secular 
theories and situational analysis—the whole assembly of the lessons of 
history—exactly for the purpose of ‘swimming against the stream’. 
Here we arrive at the last level of analysis, which transcends the purely 
empirical realm: What are we to do now and in the future? In 1906 
Weber gave an eloquent answer in his essay ‘On the Situation of 
Bourgeois Democracy in Russia’, which I will quote at length, since it 
can give us a final illustration of the way in which he bound together 
the observation of a trend, a rule of historical experience, a model, a 
secular theory, and a declaration of political commitment in taking his 
stand on the issue of the conditions for liberal democracy. 


? Today the chances for democracy and individualism would be very 
poor indeed, if we relied for their ‘development’ upon the ‘social 
laws’ of the effects of material interests. ... May those rest assured 
who live in continuous fear that in the future there could be too much 
democracy and individualism in the world, and not enough authority, 
aristocracy and office prestige and such things. As matters stand, the 
trees of democratic individualism will not grow skyhigh. According 
to all experience, history relentlessly recreates aristocracies and 
authorities, to whom can cling whoever finds it necessary for himself 
—or for the people. If the material conditions and the resultant 
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interest constellations were predominant, every sober analysis would 
have to draw the conclusion that all economic weather vanes point 
in the direction of increasing lack of freedom. It is utterly ridiculous 
to attribute elective affinity with democracy or even freedom (in any 
sense of the word) to today’s advanced capitalism—that ‘inevit- 
ability’ of our economic development—as it is now imported into 
Russia and as it exists in the United States. Rather, the question can 
be phrased only in this way: How can democracy and freedom be 
maintained in the long run under the dominance of advanced 
capitalism? They can be maintained only if a nation is always deter- 
mined not to be ruled like a herd of sheep. We individualists and 
partisans of democratic institutions are swimming against the stream 
of material constellations. Whoever desires to be the weather vane of 
a ‘developmental tendency’ may abandon those old-fashioned ideals 
as quickly as possible. The rise of modern freedom presupposed 
unique constellations which will never repeat themselves. Let us 
enumerate the most important ones: First, the overseas expansion. In 
Cromwell’s armies, in the French Constituent Assembly, in our whole 
economic life, even today, there blows that wind from beyond the 
seas. But a new continent is no longer available. Just as in antiquity, 
the population centers of western culture are moving irresistibly to 
large inland areas, the North American continent and Russia with 
their monotonous plains whick favor uniformity. The second 
constellation was the nature of the economic and social structure of 
the early capitalist epoch in Western Europe, and the third the rise of 
science. Finally, there were certain values that grew out of the 
concrete historical distinctiveness of a religious body of thought. 
These religious conceptions shaped the ethical quality and the 
‘higher culture’ of modern man, in combination with several equally 
peculiar political constellations and with those material pre- 
conditions.?2 


Since Weber did not claim the powers of scientific prophecy, the 
total course of events could not prove him wrong, but his vision and 
foresight could not help but be blurred in many particulars. He took it 
for granted that ‘our weak eyes’ cannot see far into ‘the impenetrable 
mists of the future of human history’.28 Inevitably, he did observe 
trends and make extrapolations that did not turn into historical reality 
because of counter-trends. Weber was certainly right in anticipating 
that the trees of democratic individualism would not grow skyhigh, 
when that hope had not yet diminished as much as it has by now. Since 
he wrote the passage, the rule of experience about the relentless 
renascence of ‘authorities’ has been buttressed by the proliferation of 
authoritarian governments after both world wars. What may today 
strike us particularly about his assertion that advanced capitalism does 
not inherently or necessarily promote democracy is the observation 
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over the last seventy years that liberal democracy has survived mainly 
in its own heartlands, which also happen to be the centres of the 
capitalist world economy. Weber’s hope that Germany would turn into 
a liberal democracy as a result of internal party struggles proved vain. 
Only Western Germany and Japan became liberal democracies by 
virtue of conquest. Weber did not foresee the defeat of advanced 
capitalism in Russia, but he anticipated that Marxism would grow 
stronger at the expense of populist romanticism. He understood that 
Marxism could not theoretically cope with the ‘tremendous and 
fundamental agrarian problem’24 in Russia, and he applied to the 
Russian revolutionaries the historical maxim that ‘the mortal folly not 
only of every radical but of every ideologically oriented policy is its 
capacity to miss opportunities’.25 But he did not anticipate that Lenin 
would be pragmatic enough to see his opportunity and take it. However, 
he did realize that a European war would spell the end of Tsarism, and 
he was aware that the feeble forces of Russian liberal democracy would 
have to face either bureaucratic or Jacobin. centralism.26 When he 
recognized that America and Russia tended towards an inland mental- 
ity, he could not foresee that Russia would indeed withdraw from the 
capitalist world system and that the United States would retreat into 
isolationism in the wake of one world war, before the next one would 
change all of that because of historical counter tendencies. 

The survival of liberal democracy in recognizable forms and in spite 
of many counter-trends may be explained in terms of historical legacies. 
Each of the factors Weber enumerated as historical conditions of the 
rise of liberal democracy can be elaborated into a secular theory. 
Several of these theories can be synthesized into an overview of Western 
and universal history, but they cannot amount to a total theory of 
society, since the process of additions of secular theories is theoretically 
limitless. Insofar as Marxism, which is one of the targets of Weber’s 
passage, has tried to offer a total theory of the course of Western history, 
its claims about the necessary relationships of all parts have been 
beyond the realm of historical verifiability, and many of its specific 
predictions have been proven wrong by the course of events over the 
last century. i 

To sum up: In Weber’s practised methodology ‘sociology?’ is the 
generalized aspect of the study of history and contrasts with the causal 
analysis of individual phenomena. It is true that his most general 
definition of interpretive sociology at the beginning of Part I of Economy 
and Society (1968), which was written years after the older and more 
descriptive Part IT on historical typology, is that of ‘a science concerning 
itself with the interpretive understanding of social action and thereby 
with the causal explanation of its course and consequences’.2? But this 
was a polemical position, which was meant to affirm that in history 
only men act, not social organisms or collectivities. The construction of 
socio-historical models, such as patrimonialism or rule by notables, is 
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possible because, in principle, we can understand the intentions of men 


and causally explain the course and consequences of their actions. Of _ 


course, such structural types transcend the task of ‘history’ to caus- 
ally explain a given event; model construction synthesizes the 
historical observation of many individual actors. The main point about 
interpretive sociology was simply that we should try to understand the 
ideas and intentions of historical actors rather than search for historical 
laws of social evolution, as Marx and other evolutionists had done. 
However, on both the level of model and of secular theory history 
provides many lessons in unintended consequences. Revolutionary 
charisma tends toward routinization; rule-oriented bureaucracy tends 
toward becoming a vested interest; and political patrimonialism, an 
effort at centralized control, tends toward decentralization. The 
paradoxes and ironies are built right into the models. The same is true 
of Weber’s most famous secular theory, “The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism’, which is standard fare in the curriculum of 
contemporary academic sociology, although he properly described it 
to Heinrich Rickert as ‘an essay in cultural history on Protestantism as 
the basis of the modern Berufskultur, a sort of “spiritualist” construction 
of the modern economy’ (letter of 4/2/05). Thus, the transition from 
the Protestant ethic to the spirit of capitalism and from this spirit to the 
“ron cage’ of advanced capitalism was one of the secular developments, 
fateful for Western history, which poignantly demonstrated what 
Werner Stark once called Weber’s recognition of the ‘heterogony of 
purposes’.28 
Weber’s philosophy of history was decisionist rather than pessimistic. 
Unless we save ourselves, nothing and nobody will save us. Historical 
knowledge, which comprises the three levels of analysis discussed here, 
is necessary for self-clarification, for deciding what we want and where 
we want to go. But that knowledge cannot lead to the kind of science of 
society that would unlock the secrets of history and provide a master 
key to the future. 
Guenther Roth 
University of Washington 
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The wrong way through the telescope: a note on 
` literary evidence in sociology and in historical 
sociology 


I 
When William Shakespeare looked out upon his social world in the 
1590s or the 1600s he perceived an enormous and immensely varied 
‘social landscape. His viewing instrument, his telescope to be more 
exactly metaphorical, gave him great perceptive depth. But we cannot 
zet at the eyepiece Shakespeare used; we have, so to speak, to look 
through the orifice instead. What we perceive is not what Shakespeare 
saw, but Shakespeare’s eye. Or rather that which Shakespeare chose to 
let us see of all that entered there. 
~ This is an imperfect metaphor, but it will serve to indicate what is 
“meant by calling the use of literary evidence by social scientists, and 
_ especially historical sociologists, looking the wrong way through the telescope. 
Although I shall call upon the suggestions of this image to advance the 
argument, the object is not to recommend such metaphors. Perhaps 
_ the reverse. 
=> Nor is the intention to make unfavourable comparison of literary 
evidence with evidence of other kinds, or to recommend that it be used 
as little as possible. Rather it is to assess such evidence exclusively as a 
provider of accurate information. We shall try to discover what it means 
to use the text of Shakespeare, or of Jane Austen or of Dickens, for the 
examination of the societies in which those writers lived. 
There are many written sources used by social scientists and his- 
torians which cannot be called literature in the sense in which the word 
( will be employed in this note, where the expression high literature ought 
perhaps to be preferred. In fact all materials other than those which 
. were deliberately created as record go under the general title of 
- ‘literary evidence’ in ordinary usage. Thus letters, diaries, auto- 
biographies, sermons, journalism of all kinds, academic and otherwise, 
even sometimes official documents, especially explanatory ones, are 
classed as literary, along with the poetry, the drama, and the novels, 
most of which fall below the aesthetic standard of those we deal with 
here. The distinction is between such ‘literary’ sources as a complete 
\ category and another complete category of sources which comprise 
` financial accounts, public and private; official records like the journals 
~ 
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of Houses of Representatives, statistical materials, and demographic 
statistics, ecclesiastical as well as civil, none of which can be called 
literary in any sense. Though it is my impression that social scientists 
when referring to literary materials more usually mean high literature, 
historians seem to include both categories of literary evidence in their 
accounts, and only occasionally cite imaginative works, whether ‘high 
literature’ or not. Much more play is made with sources like diaries, 
letters, sermons and so on in social history, and with mottoes, proverbs, 
etc., to great effect in family matters. 

In confining attention then to literature in the aesthetic sense of the 
term, and in keeping the focus on conspicuous works, only one part of a 
larger theme is being explored. It is particularly unfortunate that so 
little attention can be given to the relationship between the chosen 
class of evidence and the rest. A further occasion will be sought to 
continue the discussion so as to take in what still remains.! But the use 
of universally famous literary texts as a means of social observation is 
important and interesting in itself. It raises, as we shall see, large 
numbers of questions, many of which go outside the realm of either 
social science or of history. Indeed one of the difficulties is to keep the 
subject within any sort of definitional bounds. In what follows, I shall 
have to be impressionistic rather than systematic, and the discussion 
will be incomplete, even of so select a topic. 


II 

We begin our exercise with the extreme, or polar, case where all that 
the social scientist has to go on is indeed literary evidence. Such 
examples are rather more difficult to find than might be expected,? 
and even the two instances which we shall have in mind cannot in 
scholarly fact be said to be wholly without the possibility of cross- 
checking with other sources. They are family and kinship amongst the 
- Homeric Greeks, and the political and social structure of the ancient 
Hebrews, both rather loosely considered. We shall accordingly assume 
it to be the case that only the Homeric poems exist to provide informa- 
tion on family and kinship amongst the Greeks who besieged Troy, and 
only the Old Testament as a'source for ancient Hebrew polity and 
society. A number of generalizations can be made with two such 
examples in mind, some of them rather elementary but others more 
disquieting in their implications. Let us look at a few of them. 

1. None of our knowledge is direct or directly confirmable. We can 
make some approach to confirmation by internal evidence, as we call it, 
that is, by testing the coherence of the statements and their consistency 
in the text itself. Consistency checks are possible if, as is true of both 
these examples, facts and sets of facts appear in different places within 
the source itself. Unfortunately some such checks turn out to reveal in- 
consistencies, and it is fortuitous as to whether the statements which are 
confirmed will bear on the problems which interest the social scientist. 
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2. The only assurance we can have that these (coherent and con- 

sistent) assertions which we would like to accept as revealing what 
existed and what happened amongst the Homeric Greeks and ancient 
Hebrews seems to be their credibility. Credibility is a common sense 
principle which it is difficult to specify. It seems to require answers to at 
least two questions. Does this work, or this passage in a work, corres- 
pond to what we all know is likely to happen in the world, and above 
all, does it ring true to human nature? Here the answers must be yes. 
The second question is: Could the author have invented it all? and 
here the answer must be no. Our confidence apparently consists to a 
large extent in an intuitive recognition of how aptly a writer has 
captured the reality of the world humans inhabit and of human nature 
on the one hand, and of the limits to his imaginative powers on the 
other hand. ` : 
. We may notice that to some extent the two questions point in con- 
trary directions and that the first of them is unhistorical, since what 
is being recognized is something wholly or partially permanent; a 
fixed universe and an unchanging human nature. The second is 
historically specific, however, since it rests on the obvious point that no 
one, not even the most imaginative of poets, the most creative of 
religious seers, could think himself entirely outside the physical and 
social order in which he lived. The word all, therefore, is of some signifi- 
cance in our second rhetorical question, because the criterion of 
credibility does not seem to require that every detail be accurate, only 
the account as a whole. Which means of course that no particular fact 
can be relied upon even if the account itself passes the credibility 
test.3 

3. The criterion of credibility is more convincing when it is a 
question of events, actors, objects which are incidental to the main 
plot, to the message of the writer, than it is with those parts of the 
texts which have the greatest interest for their authors. We do not feel 
required to believe that Troy actually fell because of the famous 
Wooden Horse, or that the people of Israel actually walked across the 
Red Sea, But we are much readier to accept the incident of Hector’s 
taking off his helmet with its upstanding horsehair crest, so as not to 


- frighten his baby son, or the circumstance that promising boys like 


Samuel were brought up in the Temple by the high priest at the centre 
of power. Nevertheless, we are not by any means convinced by these 
incidents that either of the practices described was necessarily estab- 
lished and unvarying in the society concerned. 

The outcome of the credibility test is strongly persuasive, if never 
quite conclusive, only when it comes to physical attributes. What 
Homer says about Hector’s tenderness towards his tiny son rings true, 
though it could perhaps have been invented or exaggerated for poetic 
purposes. But we cannot easily imagine a reason why the fact of his 
crest being made of horsehair should have been a fantasy, or why 
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Samuel’s ephod should have been of any material other than linen. 
Socially interesting matters are, therefore, less likely to be of the 


genuine record than elements of the material environment. To think up * 


a different metal for armour, other than bronze, looks to be beyond the 
capacity of Homer; even to imagine crests not made of horsehair. But 
the proviso must always be that the purpose in referring to these things 
at all was incidental, casual, not itself the subject of poetic fantasy; 
otherwise we might get a hero’s armour made of diamond. 

4. The most important additions to our knowledge of the Homeric 
family or the Hebraic social structure would indeed be the recovery of 
evidence which was not literary. Other literary contexts might help, 
but they might be repeating the source we already have or both could 
be based on a common, lost source. These are the commonplaces of 
textual scholarship. The appearance of what interests us on material 
objects, such as the vase inscribed with a likeness of the wooden horse, 
made apparently at a date near to the alleged events, provides corrob- 
oration of a kind, but the same limitations apply. Here again physical 
attributes are open to authentication where social descriptions are not, 
and it is difficult to see how familial facts or those to do with social 
stratification could be confirmed or negated in the same definite way 
as facts to do with material life. Age-corroded armour and its moulder- 
ing accoutrements can be dug up and examined physically and 
chemically. But no excavation or analysis will ever authenticate the 
manner of the election of Saul to the kingship of Israel. Verification of 
historic events or social situations occurring in literary evidence from 


the survival of material remains is often suggested, but the argument is ` 


seldom strict enough to carry much conviction.4 Exclusive demon- 
stration does not seem to be possible, however, even for physical 
objects or attributes. No one can guarantee that an iron helmet will 
never be discovered which is datable to the Bronze Age of the Homeric 
Greeks. It is not even clear how many such contradictory discoveries 
would be necessary to require the abandonment of the phrase Bronze 
Age as a description of that era. And the purchase over the mind of the 
very much looser, implied associative arguments which are sometimes 
found suggesting the literal truth of social practices, arguments which 
rest, say, on topographical tradition, is rather difficult to understand. 
It is a dramatic experience for the tourist on the road to Delphi to have 
pointed out to him the parting of the ways under the shadow of the 
mountain of Parnassés where Oedipus is supposed to have murdered 
his father, since he feels that scene may have inspired so powerful a 
story. But no examination of this evocative site would ever help to 
decide whether such an event ever occurred. The elementary fallacy is, 
of course, to use the probable confirmation of an element in the 
physical environment as implying confirmation of a social event or 
situation with which that element is associated in the story. 

This is only a beginning of the generalizations which can be made on 
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the theme of unsupported, unconfirmed literary evidence as a source 
for social scientific analysis. It would be a mistake to suppose that these 
apparently exceptional instances are not to be taken seriously. Homer 
and the Old Testament are the earliest long and detailed expositions 
and affirmations in our culture. They are, therefore, the most important 
sources for what ‘we’ were like at the earliest point in time at which we 
can study ourselves. For this and other reasons the question of the 
extent of their truth as record has been the subject of an enormous 
scholarly effort, which has lasted for centuries and which intimidates 
the outsider anxious to assess their reliability for his purposes. The 
example of Oedipus and his parricide reminds us that these ‘literary 
materials’ have also become the great repository of European imagery, 
symbolism, myth, dramatic theme and exemplary incident. To this, 
critical exercises of a rather different kind are relevant, and we cannot 
escape them here. 

Though we think of them as written compositions now, we know well 
enough that the Homeric poems and the Old Testament were not 
records made at the time, and that they are not even properly de- 
scribed as written at all. They were wholly or partially oral in their 
original form, and they were orally transmitted in whole or in part for 
many centuries. 

This immediately raises other questions. Are they to be taken to 
portray the familial situation of the Greeks, or the polity of the Hebrews, 
as they were at the earliest point in the line of oral transmission, or as 
they were at the final point, when the text was stabilized and got 
written down? If the answer is to some extent the one, and to. some 
extent the other, with the possibility of elements from intermediate 
stages of social development becoming incorporated along the line of 
oral transmission, then the position is complex indeed. They ought 
perhaps to be supposed to contain not a single picture but a composite, 
layer upon layer representation. Scholars have actually confirmed this 
in the case of the descriptions of weapons, armour and fighting in the 
Iliad, which include several incompatible stages in the art of war. In 
this polar case, therefore, literary evidence cannot be supposed to have 
a temporally specific context. It is always possible that there never was 


_ a year or a century in which all or even a number of the elements 


referred to were present as a collection, belonging as a whole to a past 
present, a once-existent social structure. 

One way out of this dilemma would be to suppose that Homer’s 
references to marriage, parenthood, kinship and so on can be taken as a 
single coherent portrait of the family of the ancient Greeks because all 
the sets of persons engaged in the composition, transmission and record 
of the poem, though living at different times and different places, had 
the same familial institutions, values and practices. This cannot be 
pronounced as out of the question, but seems contrary to the character 
of such a poem, the point of which is to celebrate what once was, in the 
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mythical, heroic past when things were different. What may happen 
during oral or written transmission and indeed demonstrably did 
happen to a great deal of the literary heritage which descended from 
classical through medieval to modern times, is that successive works 
will reproduce each other. Thus elements survived unchanged over 
centuries, appearing in book after book in various contexts, separated 
from their original social surroundings and very unlikely to be closely 
representative of the surroundings in which they were read. 

To suppose that in spite of all this a poet projects into his poem or a 
playwright into his play, a novelist into his novel, elements of his own 
social environment because commentary on his time and generation 
was inevitably what he was engaged in composing, is to take the first 
step towards a sociology of literary expression. But it is also to complicate 
the question of record even further. What is more, once we admit that 
both the artist and his audience have to be supposed to have used their 
imaginations, then we are changing our ground. For we shall have to go 
on to allow that he and they will exaggerate, colour up and tone down, 
for aesthetic effect, for subjective, psychological reasons, and must end 
by suppressing some things and inventing others. This is to assert that 
the truth of Homer is to be judged poetically as well as or rather than 
historically, and that to understand the poem the nature of poetry has 
to be understood, for poetry is not the same as history. 

Now such a pronouncement does not mean that historic truth in the 


sense of record is in no way a necessary quality of Homer or the Old . 


Testament. Poetic truth has to have an element of the actual to be 
effective at all. However imaginative and fantastic, it must in some way 
or other pass the credibility test. But there can be no doubt that the 
attributes which have been described face the social scientist, and 
especially the historical sociologist. with a necessity which he may or 
may not welcome when he uses literary evidence. For in order to 
proceed at all with such materials, he has to have a theory; in fact, a 
set of interconnected theories. 

He has to have a theoretical criterion for deciding what is central to 
the literary theme, and what is incidental; this will often involve 
minute textual and critical details. He has to have another theory for 
distinguishing one layer of transmission from other layers. He has to 
have a theory about the artist’s purpose in creating the particular 
work, and of its relationship with the interests, attitudes, expectations 
and outlook of the society, class, group or sect to which he and his 
expected readership belonged. He has to have a theory about how far 
the work can be supposed to contain elements of the unconscious, even 
of the fantasy life of the writer, which appeal, perhaps unconsciously 
again, to the fantasy life of the reader, the reader addressed and the 
reader of today. He has to have a theory, and an inclusive one, about 
how fantasy is related to real life, now and in the past. He has to have 
a theory of how far and in what sense the work could be said to be 
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determined by the social setting and personality of the writer. And 
finally he has to have a theory of the relationships between ‘truths’ of 


© disparate kinds, poetic truths and historic truths especially. This does 


not complete the list of theoretical issues as we shall see. Using literary 
evidence is indeed a theory-laden activity. 

Two further observations are in order before we turn our attention 
to examples of literary evidence which can ordinarily be checked from 
outside, but which are nevertheless subject, it will be agreed, to many 
of the considerations already surveyed. One concerns the character of 
the Old Testament, for that assemblage of writings occupies a position 
in the European outlook very different from that of Homer, since it is 
revelatory. Homeric poetry was in a sense part of Greek religion, but 
the Old Testament has been an authoritative religious source for thou- 


» sands of years. Christians, Jews and even Muslims have had very strong 


4 


motives to believeitto beliterally true, and this still affects many persons. 

Once more there is no lack of theological argument to the effect that 
revelatory or religious truths are not the same as historical truths. But 
there can be no doubt that myriads of devout and sincere believers have 
supposed that all the statements of scripture are true in all senses; that 
if something is described there, it actually existed at a point in the past; 
if an event is recounted it really happened in history. There is no need 
to go further than to point out that the fact of so many people having 
believed in scriptural statements does not make those statements true 
in the historical sense. Nor is it necessary to do more than remind our- 
selves of the fact that this will-to-believe has inevitably led to what we 
call pious forgeries. Documents, objects, ‘remains’ have been invented 
for the sole purpose of providing outside, material or quasi-material 
corroboration of scriptural or revelatory statements. 

The remarkable fact is that this will-to-believe is not by any means 
confined to what might be called ‘officially revelatory writings’. I have 
found in expounding the facts about Juliet’s marriage age which will be 
referred to shortly a notable unwillingness to accept the demonstration 
that Shakespeare was not recording exact, observationally exact, truth 
about the women he knew. The objectors seem to want it to be recog- 
nized that what he said was true ‘in some sense’; often in ‘a larger or 


_« wider or the widest sense’, true. This may be a tribute to the power of 


v 


the literary genius to make even the most unlikely fiction seem true to 
fact, or true enough to betray us into a willing suspension of disbelief. 
Such skill should perhaps persuade us to be less, rather than more, 
disposed to accept their historical-social testimony, but we have only 
to remember what the Baconians and other fanatically convinced 
believers have done with the problem of Shakespearean authorship to 
recognize a universal principle which affects great literature in its 
relation to critical enquiry. 

The principle is that all such writing seems inevitably to possess a 
mystic authoritativeness, even as record, because of the very fact of its 
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pre-eminence as writing. This mystic authoritativeness is so much taken 
for granted by the believer that it makes sense for him to look for 
covert meanings within the written text and to engage in cryptography. 
Books have always been to a greater or lesser extent sacred objects, and 
sacred. books are the most sanctified of all objects, even if this sanctity 
can usually only be called religious in a metaphorical sense. 


Tit 
There is a great deal more the historical sociologist could say under the 
heading of the privileged, sanctified status of books acknowledged to be 
great, acting here in support of the sociologist of beliefs and ideology.® 
But we must hasten to consider literary evidence which does not belong 
to the extreme situation occupied by Homer or by the Old Testament. 
The more usual position is one where a high literary source exists as one 
amongst others, and where there are usually many opportunities for 
cross-checking with non-literary materials. No one should assume, 
however, that even well on in the age of spreading literacy, printing 
and growing rationalism, instances of behaviour important to social 
science whose source is exclusively to be found in a literary context will 


cease to occur. Take the following from Robert Burns, The Cottar’s ` 


Saturday Night (published 1786). 


Belyve the elder bairns come drappin’ in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’, 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 
Their eldest hope, their Fenny, woman grown, 
In youthful bloom, love sparklin in her ee, 
Come hame, perhaps, to shaw a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


As far as I am aware, this is the only source yet known where it is 
directly stated that a servant, here a female farm servant, gave money 
to her parents. No doubt this fact will soon be corroborated or contra- 
dicted—anyway much elaborated—from non-literary sources now that 


the importance of service, servants and their rewards are rapidly » 


becoming recognized as topics of considerable interest to the social 
structural history of Britain and the West.§ 

Let us try and list the points on which it would be necessary to seek 
explanation and corroboration of this statement by Burns before we 
could have confidence that we are being informed of something of 
importance to social analysis. Here are some of the questions to be 
answered, 

1. Was Burns in a position to know from first hand whether what he 
said about Jenny and her wages was true? 

2. Where were Burns and his poetic characters in time? Was he 
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describing the present (of 1786) or perhaps recalling the practice of his 
youth? Was he still behaving as so many of his forerunners had done, 
especially in medieval times, and following a traditional account of 
ancient but by then uncertain provenance? Could he even have been 
sentimentalizing a situation which may not ever have existed, but 
which had been constructed by him out of dissatisfaction with the 
present and projected backwards into an ideal past, into a world we have 
lost in fact? 

3. Could anybody in Lowland Scotland at that time have had the 
information to say whether the practice described was a universal one? 

4. Was Burns describing a perfectly ordinary circumstance, well- 
known and well accepted, or was he setting out something extra- 
ordinary, something admirable, perhaps something which should 
always have happened but usually did not? 

5. In the absence of external corroboration or contradiction, how 
many more such statements in purely literary contexts would we 
require to have in order to suppose that the practice was truly universal ? 

6. What would constitute independent confirmation of this practice, 
and again what would we have to conclude if independent evidence did 
not confirm, but contradicted it? 

These somewhat simple-minded questions serve to bring out two 
qualities of literary evidence to which outside corroboration is of 
particular importance. They are its reversibility and its being inimical 
to quantitative handling. As for the first, the fact that what Burns says, 
or Jane Austen, or Balzac, or Dickens says, can represent either the 
perfectly ordinary, or the quite extraordinary, means that their state- 
ments always require some indication as to the direction in which they 
are to be read. The credibility principle, tempered with common sense, 
can give us some guidance here, along with considerations about how 
far the matter was salient to the author, how far incidental. 

Such reflections may help us very little with Jenny and her wages. 
But no-one need suppose that Richardson is describing the ordinary 
servant girl in his novel Pamela, for example. Pamela must be the extra- 
ordinary, the unusual case, selected as the subject of an elaborate 
discourse on status superiority, upward mobility through marriage, 
sexual exploitation through class dominance and many other points of 
sociological import. Still it remains an open question at the end of that 
lengthy book as to whether what happened to Pamela could ever have 
happened to a real servant girl in the eighteenth century. And even here 
the inconclusiveness of the credibility test cries out for information from 
other sources about how many servants were seduced by their masters, 
how many married them, and so on. We may notice incidentally that 
the circumstances of there being a lock on the door of Pamela’s closet, 
which she could have used to foil her would-be ravisher, is a good 
example of how literary evidence is persuasive as to incidentals, 
especially of the material environment.? - 
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We may add that the sociological historian, if he acts on a hint from 
this fictitious text, is properly speaking required to set up a systematic 
investigation into all the available data of a non-literary kind bearing 
on the place of service in society. Taking account of the particular and 
peculiar outlook and purpose of imaginative writers which we are 
examining here, he will turn back in gratitude to them for confirmation 
and for illustration. But he should not expect that everything which he 
knows, or suspects, to have existed from his other sources will appear in 
literary contexts. And those things which imaginative literature alone 
can tell him, about the quality of the attitudes, even of the subjectivities, 
of masters and mistresses, serving men and servant maids, of all the 
actors on the social stage, will remain in problematic, intriguing but 
somewhat mysterious, relationship with what he knows in other 
directions. 

Nevertheless by proceeding in this way he can do a great deal to 
compensate for the necessity of looking the wrong way through the 
telescope when he uses the content of high literature for observational 
purposes. He can begin to see the testimony of Samuel Richardson in 
its correct perspective; commentary rather than description, com- 
mentary on tendencies rather than on present realities, reflections to be 
shared by his readers rather than mirror-like reflectiveness of the society 
which they shared together. The subject matter of imaginative liter- 
ature shows forth above all what engaged the minds of the generation 
of the author. Even at the last, however, the researcher must feel that 
what he has discovered of attitudes may be incomplete and incon- 
clusive, and of uncertain value as to record. He will know what an 
artist thought his characters should have been like, or what would have 
been interesting if they had been like, or shocking, or worrying, but 
not usually what such persons would in fact have been like in real life. 
What is more, though he may have carefully included all that his 
authors have provided him with, he will never know what they have 
chosen to leave out.8 

Not all users of literary evidence for social observation of course are 
social scientists, and one reading of the present essay is to warn those 
whose purpose is more casual that the historical sociologist has scarcely 
begun to provide him with the guidance he ought to be able to count 
upon. The systematic investigations which the professional should 
undertake would necessarily be statistical. But before we face the issue 
of high literature and numbers, we may look at an example of what 
might happen if we had to use the credibility principle as the major 
source of guidance, though with some outside indications, on how we 
should read high literary texts to make up our minds on a particular 
issue of great interest and importance. Suppose we wished to use the 
evidence of the dialogues of Plato, backing it up with everything else we 
could discover about sexual conduct at the time and in the place, to 
decide whether homosexuality was in fact a standard feature of life in 
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ancient Greece. We might well find ourselves uncertain as to how to 
read a text like the Symposium. Plato may have been describing ordinary 
behaviour, but he might have been recounting, even inventing, anxiety- 
provoking in-group practice, present in such Platonic contexts as an 
appeal to sexual fantasy, rather like Lolita. ; 

Now it may be impatiently observed of this example that no-one 
would expect anything else of such literature, which belonged essenti- 
ally to a minuscule élite, and affected no-one else. In this almost 
accidental way we come across a fundamental principle in the inter- 
pretation of literary materials for social purposes. In any traditional 
society, ancient Greece, or China till the twentieth century, or Europe 
before the Industrial Revolution, in which literacy is a characteristic 
of the members of the dominant élite, and of them alone, all high 


~ literature and most ‘cultural’ production and activity inevitably belong 


to that minority as well. Both the artist and his patron, both the writer 
and his readership, find themselves embedded in the little society 
forming the culturally accomplished part, which is perhaps always also 
the most important part, of the ruling class, or caste. The population 
as a whole is not entirely absent from the scene. The husbandman, the 
craftsman, the churl and the beggar, even the women and the children 
amongst them, are represented often enough, though by no means in 
every work, in every artistic genre.® 

Indeed the children of the horny-handed multitude are quite often 
to be seen in the personal company of the secure and cultivated. In all 
societies dominated by an élite able to read and write, to reflect, to 
record, to plan and to collaborate in non-oral ways, an élite inevitably 
disposed to use these accomplishments as yet further means of main- 
taining their monopoly of power over the huge majority who were 
confined to oral communication, it was possible for individual writers, 
artists and men of science to be born below the literacy level. This was 
certainly true of the Scotland of Robert Burns, as is illustrated by Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. We all know that the illiterate mass could have 
representatives at oral performances of high culture, like the groundlings 
at the Globe Theatre. But it is acknowledged that these were not the 
playgoers aimed at by the playwrights, and it is evident that the writer 


~ of plebeian birth had to address an élite audience on élite-approved 


topics, and that he tended to lose his plebeian identity by becoming an 
intellectual. We can call to witness here John Clare, the early nine- 
teenth century poet, who resented being required by his aristocratic 
patrons to eat in the servants’ hall, after reading his poetry to them in 
the apartments they reserved for themselves: or Stephen Duck, who 
lived and died (by his own hand in 1756) as a labourer, but wrote 
poetry of a content similar to that of the gentlemanly Thomas Gray: 
or even W. H. Davies, the twentieth century tramp whose poetry 
might have come from Rupert Brooke, the cynosure of the Edwardian 
dons, except that it was somewhat better. 
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There may be a danger here of circular argument, since having 
defined high literature in élitist ways it is no surprise to find that it has 
an élitist content. But it would be difficult to gainsay the fact that the * 
imaginative literature most often called upon to demonstrate this or 
that about a former social structure is frequently or even usually of 
of this character. When we attend to it we must recognize that we are 
frequently listening at the keyholes of the boudoirs and the salons, 
where lords, ladies, gentlemen and clergy are talking to each other in 
their refined, lackadaisical voices about subjects of interest to them, 
and about other people only in so far as they were of importance to 
them. The user of literary evidence in social analysis must therefore 
add to his theoretical armoury a view of the relationships of the literate 
élite with the whole society. 

To interpret a poem, a play, or a novel, or even a picture as ‘repre- 
sentative’ of the society in which it was created, it is crucial to make 
allowance for the attitude of the élite to the mass and of the mass to the 
élite. Every effort has to be made to ascertain how far it is true that the 
masses will have the same institutions as the élite, and if not, how far 
they will look upon the élite as a model to emulate. Which means 
exploring the whole social structure, in so far as that is possible, and 
doing this before rather than after the evidence of artistic productions 
is taken into account. When the social scientist is doing the most 
important thing he has to do, and that which historical sociologists are 
always doing, that is, analysing change, the force of these considerations 
is redoubled. How can it be known, from literary evidence alone, if the 
authority of fathers, or the treatment of children, or the practices of 
courtship have changed in the society, until this work of understanding 
has been accomplished? If the conventions controlling what writers 
choose to see were changing, then the practices we perceive through 
them might seem to change, when in fact they stayed the same. 

Even if a sociological historian undertakes the more limited object of 
understanding social institutions within the literate élite alone, we have 
seen the risk he would run if he assumed that élite literature merely 
reflected the situation within and around the élite, élite practices and the 
changes which occurred in them over time. An élite, moreover, is 
always in the presence of the mass, and always reacting to it, although 
the situation within the mass itself might often have been obscure to 
. the élite intellectual, if never as obscure as it is to us when we only have 
high literature to go on. There are a number of empirical studies which 
seem to be essential to the task if either the population as a whole or its 
élite are under review. The proportion of all persons with élite status 
has to be determined, along with the composition of the intelligentsia, 
and its relation to the clergy, if they are distinct; the proportion able to 
read or write in the whole society as compared with the proportion 
using those accomplishments in their economic activity and with the 
proportion of those owning books; the variability of these by income, 
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occupation, geography, sex and so on.!° The problems of the relation- 
ship of an oral culture of the masses with the literate culture of the 
élite which controls it is fascinating in itself, and of widespread interest 
to social scientists. Along with the problem of change in literary 
fashion, it is the most exacting and potentially the most rewarding 
avenue of social exploration opened up by our topic. 

These studies are essentially numerical, however, which brings us 
back to the second of our general observations on the statements of The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, their resistance to quantitative analysis or 
elaboration. A common comment on this passage made by someone 
interested in servants and their wages would be that it was ‘typical’. 
Indeed no word is more often met with when literary extracts are 
introduced into social descriptions. But since all issues about typical or 
untypical, more or less, short time or long time, in fact all properly 
effective discussion of social descriptions, are finally numerical,!! this 
comment can only be said to beg the important question. 

Statistically, of course, the great drawback of this literary passage is 
that, even if a genuine record, it remains one record only, from which 
nothing can be inferred about its frequency in the population. The 
tendency of high literature to single out one occurrence is a disadvantage 
because it encourages the ‘typical instance’ attitude towards such 
passages. The location of numbers of further instances would help to 
provide some notion of frequency, though a trap may lurk here also.14 
We are left with the further difficulty of what to do if some of the 
instances contradict others, and with the impossibility of deciding 
whether a practice was universal, even if all agree. Indeed no con- 
temporary need have known whether this was true. Plenty of people 
could have told Burns, even if he did not know it already, that it was a 
common practice for servants to pay money to their parents, but it 
seems out of the question to suppose that any contemporary could have 
known whether it was universal, or indeed with any exactness what its 
limits were. Only an historical sociologist working in our own day 
would be at all likely to work out estimates for such things, in a form 
acceptable to exact social enquiry. Even he might well conclude that 
the task was not worth undertaking on the present state of the evidence. 

Now that we turn at last to our examples of what happens when 
literary evidence is confronted with the outcome of historical-sociological 
exercises, we must recognize how idle it would be to expect a dead 
author to give us information of a kind which could not have been 
available to him. 


IV 
Historical sociologists are rather better placed for the making of 
corroborative comparisons between literary evidence and actual 
behaviour than might perhaps be expected. This is because their early 
concerns have been with the family, the family group, courtship and 
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reproductive behaviour, length of life and so on, all of which figure 
prominently in imaginative writing. We can say for example whether 
people in Jane Austen’s country, class and period lived as long as 
people lived in Jane Austen’s novels. But such a claim raises one more 
of the rather baffling issues which seem to bedevil our whole discussion. 
` For though she is thought of as a realistic writer, and certainly por- 
trayed old people like Miss Bates’ mother in Emma, it seems inappro- 
priate to expect that she would ever tell us how old most people were or 
could become before they died. If we made the transition from what she 
wrote to what she herself in her own life experienced, a transition 
which is very common in discussions of literature in relation to author- 
ship, but might complicate our analysis even further if we chose to 
pursue it here, we would find ourselves puzzled again. Could it possibly 


ever have occurred to her on her deathbed in that little house outside - 


the gate of Winchester College in July 1817 at the age of 41 that she was 
unlikely to die so soon, since she had been born with an expectation of 
life of about 49 years ?48 Once more this is not the kind of thing which 
writers knew about nor wrote about with any exactness. Such numerical 
knowledge as we do dispose of, then, from historical sociology is rather 
more difficult to use than might appear precisely because of the very 
un-mirrorlike quality of literary evidence. The self-same details which 
might enable us to say how accurate it is tend to be missing, or to be 
so blurred and wavery as to be useless for our purposes. 

If we take what might seem a much less sophisticated familial and 
social fact, now relatively well known and extensively discussed, the size 
and composition of households, the situation is not very different. In 
England on average households contained about 4.75 people and were 
simple in their structure, as far as we yet know from as early as the 
sixteenth century and perhaps from very much earlier, until after 1900.14 
It seems often to be asserted that literary evidence states or at least 
implies that households were much larger, and it may be that this is the 
general impression which is left by the poems, the drama and the novels 
of the English pre-industrial age. But it is not easy to find contexts to 
demonstrate that the households of fictional characters positively mis- 
lead the reader as to social reality. They are seldom specific enough to 


be capable of doing this, and it is possible to suggest that if misdirection - 


has occurred this may be because the reader, for reasons quite other 
than his acquaintance with literature, has been disposed to be led 
astray. Still, it cannot be denied that a failure to be wary of the re- 
versibility of literary evidence may have contributed to a wrong inter- 
pretation, and that the distinction between élite and mass makes all the 
difference here. Humble people in England simply did not have house- 
holds as big as those of the privileged, and anyone who took literary 
evidence as revealing the experience of the whole society would make a 
mistake of some consequence to social understanding. 

In Great Russia, on the other hand, the work of Professor Peter Czap 
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of Amherst College has shown that serf households were enormous and 
very complicated indeed in their structure (research in course of 
publication). Everything about joint family structure, multigeneration- 
ality, familial provision for the welfare of kin and so on which Russian 
literature seems to have taught its readers about the Russian familial 
pattern may turn out to be confirmed, for one geographical area any- 
way and in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. With 
the example of the household in mind, then, we can say that literary 
: evidence does display a sort of reversibility. It can be slightly, or: 
markedly, inaccurate in what it seems to imply, or it can be fairly 
reliable. 

But we can also say that it is pretty well arbitrary15 whether literary 

. evidence turns out to be one or the other, and that this arises from its 

;rirremediable vagueness as well as from the other features we have 
catalogued. It is necessary to take another familial variable, age at 
marriage for women, to show that literary evidence, especially when it 
consists in one universally famous instance, can be disastrously mis- 
leading. Anyone who supposes that English women married in their 
early teens in Shakespeare’s day and gives as the reason the marriage 

' of Juliet in Romeo and Juliet at the age of 13 is making a mistake so 
serious that he can be said to have misunderstood the whole of the 
familial system of our country at the time, since that time and before 
that time.16 The alarming feature of this example is that where a 
,famous literary text is being specific, is using figures, it proves to be 
absolutely wrong. This is quite apart from the fact that to think of a, 
writer, especially a great writer, as necessarily photographicin all that he 
describes, is to misunderstand what literature is. 

No one who has made much acquaintance with what is now be- 
coming known about marriage and the family in the past, particularly 
the English past, could possibly make this mistake about Juliet’s age at 

* marriage. Perhaps it is not too much to hope, moreover, that anyone 
who approached literary examples so far cited, with the considerations 

- in mind which I have here set out, especially about typical instances, 
would be able to allow for ways in which they might mislead him as to 
the social reality, and to get out of them all that they contain of usable 

_ social observation. The one example we can spare space to comment 

` upon at any length in this note will serve, I hope, to give to these 
suggestions a rather more conclusive air, and to justify the statement 
which has been made elsewhere, that literary evidence can be system- 

` atically deceptive as to social reality unless its particularities are 
precisely understood. 

This particular instance will also serve to introduce the opinions of 
two further parties to the discussion, so far left out of account. These are 
the authors themselves in the first place, along with those of their 

- contemporaries who expressed their views on whether the productions 
-7 of these authors distorted the social world of the time. In the second 
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place come the scholars of literary history. In this example, an ex- 
tensive collection of writings, performances and publications is in . 
question, rather than a single author or an isolated instance; a period+ 
in time, rather than a particular year; and a collection of authors 
rather than an individual genius, many of these authors being of some 
obscurity and none as high in aesthetic reputation as Homer, Shake- 
speare, Jane Austen or Burns. We can make a tentative approach 
in this way to the question of literary evidence which is not ‘high 
literature’ or which may not even be literature at all in the artistic sense, 
though we cannot go any distance in that direction. The example is 
English Restoration Comedy, and the question at issue is how far its 
notorious licentiousness ‘reflects’ the sexual behaviour of Englishmen 
between 1660 and 1720, and how far it can be used to demonstrate | 
a change from what went before, a difference from what was to come f^ 
afterwards. 

We begin, as is appropriate, with the moral of imaginative literature, 
which is often implicit: it does not have to be spelt out or even alluded 
to for the audience to understand. The author can choose how far his 
writing is to be didactic and how far not. He can choose whether or not 
he shall put his own sentiments into the speeches or reflections of his ' 
characters, and he can choose which one shall carry the message. There 
is a sense also in which his generation can make these choices for him. 
If he is a novelist wishing to succeed in Victorian times he will have to 
write in a manner which is likely to be more ‘reflective’ of contemporary , 
manners than he would have done if hehad beena Restoration dramatist. ` 

The Restoration dramatists themselves, perhaps understandably, 
made out that their dramatis personae were real people, actual inhabitants 
of the Court of St. James, of the City of London and of the spreading 
English countryside during the reign of Charles II and his successors 
James II and William ITI. They did so in defence of their plays against 
the prudish outcries of a part of the audience, particularly the women. ^ 


But the coarse dauber of the coming scenes 
To follow life and nature only means, 
Displays you as you are 


are the words of one of the prologues. y 
The position here is somewhat more complicated than it looks. The 
defence of comedy as reformist was traditional. Since classical times 
the comic writer has claimed the right to laugh his contemporaries out 
of their vices by presenting those vices on the stage. The Restoration 
poets found themselves frequently using this argument. When 
Wycherley in the same play makes Olivia the prude condemn another 
lady because ‘she was seen at the Country Wife after the first day’ he was 
implying that the squeamish could not bear to witness the truth, as 
portrayed in his own comedy of the previous year. But he was also , 
asserting the concomitant right of the playwright to exaggerate men’s 


< 
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weaknesses, exaggerate them if necessary to the point of falsification, 
for the same reformist reasons. No one could pretend that the þe- 
haviour of Horner in the Country Wife was anything other than an 
entertaining exaggeration, especially in the famous china-giving scene, 
which has been called the most effective and impudent piece of smut 
in the whole body of this literature. Wycherley was exaggerating in 
the same vein when he decided to dedicate The Plain Dealer to a noted 
bawdy-house madame. The tone of this dedication and the effect of 
this badinage suggest even a further possibility, that he was angry at 
being judged indecent, and by the possibility that his play had lost some 
of its audience because it was so filthy. 17 

The dialogue between playwright and audience, playwright and 
critic, the stage in general and its moral reprovers, cannot be said then 
to point in one direction on the issue of realism. There are indications 
that authors and playgoers supposed that an accurate picture of the 
morals of the time was being presented, and opposite indications too. 
It is moreover pointless to raise the question of numbers, just as it was 
with The Cottar’s Saturday Night. There is no sign of exactly how many 
contemporary individuals were supposed to be justly described as 
mercenary jilts, unprincipled seducers, unfaithful wives, whoremasters, 
cuckolds and begetters of bastard children. We can assume nevertheless 
that those who went to the theatre and those who read the published 
plays, the licentious poems, were amused and titillated by them and 
were able to project themselves into the dramatis personae. Restoration 
literature of this kind must have been satisfactory as sexual fantasy, and 
must have been so ever since, at least to some degree. Otherwise it would 
have perished. 

There is no one view amongst the commentators on this body of 
literature as to the extent to which Restoration drama reflected the 
actual sexual practice of Restoration people. When the historical 
demographer presents evidence to show that that sexual practice seems 
to have been very different from what is supposed, he is contradicting 
a vaguely but widely held assumption, rather than an explicit propo- 
sition, repeatedly propounded and defended. 

There have been those of course who have taken the debauchery of 
the Restoration very literally indeed. Some have read the actions of 
dissolute courtiers, glorying in the release from blue-nosed Puritan 
oppression, into the doings of the whole of English society—though 
society perhaps in its restricted sense—and the acts of the Restoration 
plays into the conduct of a great majority of theatre-goers and readers. 
“London was the whole of England and the Court the whole of London. 
Men abandoned themselves to the most outrageous licence. Prostitution 
flaunted itself without a blush, at Court, at the theatre, every- 
where. Needless to say there was no longer any question of religion.’18 
Opinions as extreme as this seem unlikely to survive the publication 
of the recoverable evidence on sexual behaviour. But in general the 
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-view that the Restoration dramatists merely portrayed céntemporary 
licentiousness is held to be one amongst others, with its merits and 
drawbacks as an explanation of the problem of Restoration drama, and: 
not to be taken too literally. One recent commentator has overtly stated 
that ‘the lives of the dramatists’ contemporaries differed very little 
morally from our own’. 

It is a pity that the evidence for this statement is not ded to, 
because the historian of demographic and sexual behaviour finds ai 
precise issues of this kind the most difficult ones. If the moral lives of - 
Restoration Englishmen differed only very little from ours, then exactly 
how much and in what respects? Our instruments of enquiry are so few , 
and our area of operation is so restricted that it seems very unlikely 
that we shall ever be able to answer these questions diréctly and 
convincingly. In the present case, for example, in trying to relate the -` - 
morality of the Restoration stage to the morality of the everyday life of ' 
the time, the record of registered illegitimacy is almost the only con- : 
ceivable source of independent data. It is fortunately numerical data ,-_. 
and can enter into very close comparisons; it can be checked for“ 
statistical significance. But it has no direct or unequivocal reference to ‘> ~ 
speeches written by the Restoration dramatists. For there are almost no ? * 
actual bastard births in Restoration drama. z 

Strictly speaking, therefore, there can scarcely be a relationship 
between the record of registered illegitimacy in England and the bastards 2 
appearing in Restoration drama. Bastardy has to be used zs an indica- ~ F 
tor, with all the possible obliquities of interpretation which that may : 
imply. 

In the graph below figures for percentages of all baptisms marked ‘as 
illegitimate in ninety-eight English parishes for every decade from the 
1580s to the 1800s are represented. Such measures are called bastardy 
ratios, and they are taken from a study of bastardy over fcur centuries 
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Whatever may be said about the detailed reliability of the figures, 
there can be no doubt that this curve reveals real movement of illegiti- 
macy over time, and implies a general phenomenon throughout the 
country and over the whole society. It follows therefore that any 
expectation that the licentiousness of Restoration drama, Restoration 
literature generally, and Restoration manners reflected a permissive 
attitude towards bastardy in society at large must be misplaced. In the 
ninety-eight parishes concerned, the later seventeenth century, that is, 
the Puritan Interlude and the Restoration put together, represent the 

. time when illegitimacy was at its lowest during the whole number of 
years from 1561 until 1837, and if those till 1720 are included with the 
later seventeenth century, the effect is still the same. 

Moreover, the general course there of bastardy between the Tudors 
and Victoria shows a clearly marked pattern over time. 

Bastardy was increasing in early Elizabethan times and went on 
increasing until the reign of James I (1603 on) when a fall began. It 
fell very sharply when the Puritan Interlude succeeded: this change 
was the largest and most abrupt in the whole three hundred years. 
But there was no palpable recovery from this fall at the Restoration in 
1660, for the illegitimacy ratio remained very low, if rising slightly, 
until 1700, and well below the pre-puritanical level until after 1720. 
The ratio did not rise as high as it had been under Elizabeth, until some 

i time after the 1750s, after which it climbed up to a level higher than 

a ever before. It remained on that high plateau through the years of the 
‘Industrial Revolution and right through the reign of the good Queen 
Victoria, though the bastardy record of her reign is not shown in the 
figure. The traditional literary impression of Victorianism and the 
Restoration in their effect on sexual behaviour seems to be almost 
opposite to fact. Only the sudden descent of the bastardy curve during 
the Puritan Interlude supports it. 

There is perhaps something to be said for the record of illegitimacy 
amongst the Restoration peerage supporting the traditional view, 
however. There can be no doubt that the sexual behaviour of the 
nobility is of peculiar importance to the subject, because Restoration 
. drama in fact belonged to the Court coterie of that generation, in which 
Lords and Ladies were dominant. It is not true, of course, that only 
courtiers saw the plays or that many of them were composed by 
. aristocratic and other acquaintances of the sovereign. But there were 

noble dramatists, and blue blood was to be found amongst their 

audiences: far, far more widespread there than it was amongst the 

villagers whose baptisms are recorded in the parish registers. Moreover 

the actions and attitudes of courtiers and noblemen were exemplary, 

} if only in one sense of the word: they affected very many more people 

than could ever have got inside the tiny London theatres. ‘These people 
* in their turn were important in the formation of more general opinion- 

` and attitudes. If it could be shown that the high figures of bastardy 
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amongst the peerage which have been referred to represented a really 
impressive record of libertinism, then the view that the morals of the 
drama faithfully reflected the morals of its authors and supporters 
would be somewhat more persuasive. 

T. H. Hollingsworth’s researches do not justify anything quite as 
strong. The index of illegitimacy which Hollingsworth has prepared 
consists of the ratio of illegitimate sons to total sons in his ‘tertiary 
universe’, with the important limitation that each son had to live to the 
age of 15 to be counted. This percentage was 4:7 between 1550 and 
1574, but below two between then and the year 1650. Over the period 
which concerns us Hollingsworth’s figures are as follows.?° 


Per cent 
Legitimate [Illegitimate Illegitimate of Total 
1650—74 1,220 8 o7% 
1675-99 1,170 3I 26% 
1700-24 1,049 20 r9% 
1725-49 1,149 20 1:7% 


The noble illegitimacy ratio as thus calculated never rose as high as 
2 per cent after 1750, and its average from Tudor times to the present 
has been 1-41 per cent. 

There were aristocratic libertines under the Restoration who did 
their best to justify the reputation which their generation has enjoyed 
amongst their posterity. The first Earl Rivers, we are told, who lived 
from 1650 to 1717, had some 30 bastards, besides 27 regular children.21 
Nevertheless the divorce rate amongst peers was particularly low in 
Restoration times. It was considerably lower than it had been under 
Elizabeth and only a fifth of what it was to be during mid-Victorian 
times, the high noon of respectability for the titled as for everybody 
else. Aristocrats, it must be remembered, were the only people who in 
practice had any access to divorce before the twentieth century, and it 
is difficult to interpret such isolated figures. But they lie along the grain 
of the development of illegitimacy found in the parochial registers. On 
the whole the recorded behaviour of the blue-blooded tends to increase 
our confidence in the validity and reliability of our general argument. 
For them, as well as for the rest of the small groups of English persons 
who provided the audience and the readership of Restoration comedy, 
the sexual fantasies of Wycherley, Congreve, Etherege and the rest 
may have been some compensation for the sexual deprivation which, 
if the indication of the course illegitimacy ratios is to be accepted, 
might have been characteristic of their whole generation. 


V 
Such an outcome could surely not have been forthcoming unless we 
had had in front of us the results of an investigation made on historical 
sociological lines. It certainly shows forth some of the principles we have 
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examined here, just as our other examples could be said to do. The 
ambiguity, or reversibility, of literary audience, for example, can be seen 
if sexual permissiveness on the Restoration stage is compared with 
sexual permissiveness in the theatre of our own day; then it seems to 
have pointed away from the behaviour of the audience, now it may 
point in that direction. That this particular form of literary expression 
could have been the vehicle of sexual release, if that is what was going 
on, seems correct according to elementary literary sociological theory. 
This would scarcely predict that Milton’s Paradise Lost, or Newton’s 
Principia, or Locke’s Essay or even perhaps Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 
could perform this function, though they all belong to the high literature 
of that generation as much as Restoration comedy. To mention them, 
however, is to draw attention to a judgment upon literature and 
society of an apparently quite arbitrary kind but which seems frequently 
to be made by literary historians, or even by historians at large, the 
judgment that Restoration drama or Restoration comedy should be 
taken to typify, even in some sense unspecified to describe in a summary 
form, that particular cohort of Englishmen and Englishwomen. It is also 
to raise the query as to whether the writing of Bunyan can be called 
high literature, and if not, whether different principles apply to its 
interpretation, though this, as we have said, is an issue which will have 
to be postponed. 

Taking a literary outlook or school as descriptive of a whole society 
must excruciate the social scientist working in past time. Moreover he 
would not be much disposed to rely upon the suggestion that libertinism 
in English aesthetic life between 1660 and 1720 was an effect of sexual 
deprivation and can be seen illustrated in the relationship of the 
dramatists with their public. He might perhaps go so far as to claim 
that when a period of literary licentiousness supervenes it makes sense 
to look for sexual deprivation, perhaps rather than the reverse. But the 
outstanding question to be answered is whether it is not proper to 
assume that in all societies and at all times there always exists enough 
sexual deprivation to give the literary artist his opportunity with his 
audiences and readership. It seems in common sense expectation to be 
highly doubtful, if this is so, whether the effect of a tendency towards 
later marriage, which historical demographers know to have started in 
England about this time, or a tendency towards fewer acts of extra- 
marital intercourse leading to recorded illegitimacies, could possibly 
have been the proximate cause of an outburst of licentiousness on the 
stage. What needs explaining, then, is what it is in the whole set of 
interrelationships between individuals and their literature which 
makes for sexual release or relatively greater sexual release since such 
a mechanism surely always exists—at some times more than at others. 
Which means to say that the work of literary sociology has still to be 
done: that the themes we have seen to be required have yet to be 


” elaborated, tested and made to be reliable; that the investigations 
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which this demands must be set on foot and successfully concluded; 
that the stage of assuming such theories to be true, assuming for example 
without persuasive demonstration that there is such a thing as bourgeois 
or capitalist determination of literary forms and literary change, must 
come to an end as soon as we can make it do so. 

Until this happens, it is difficult to say how much progress we can 
expect in making sense of what can be descried when looking the wrong 
way through the telescope, as our metaphor has it, beyond taking due 
note of the considerations which have been set out here and which will 
have to be continued elsewhere so as to cover other written evidence 
as well. The one clear conclusion which can be recorded is that this 
optical way of talking, for all its attractiveness and suggestiveness, is 
also a great obstruction, for it may be one of the things which stops us 
getting on with the job. Certainly the word, the concept, the process of 
reflection has obfuscated and misled: it ought to go. Meanwhile it must 
be recorded that in the literary—historical-sociological movement 
known in France as Phistoire des mentalités an enormously expanded 
interest has begun to be taken in all literary and plastic materials as 
revealing, as ‘reflecting’ of course, social structure and social change. 
Sometimes it seems to be supposed that analysis of this kind can go 
forward independently of systematic investigation of behaviour, that 
the two do not need each other, that perhaps indeed a history of 
attitudes as recorded in such writing is itself alone the history of be- 
haviour. Not so, unless, that is—to use our metaphor for the very last 
time—you are prepared to take no notice of the fact that you are 
perpetually condemned in such a procedure to look the wrong way 
through the telescope. 


Peter Laslett 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


Notes 


1. Remarks on the use of literary evi- 
dence in the more general sense will be 
found in the Introduction (Chapter 1) in 
P. Laslett and Richard Wall, Household 
and Family in Past Time, Cambridge 1972, 
and in the Introduction and Chapter 1 
of P. Laslett, Family Life and Illicit Love in 
Earlier Generations, in course of publica- 
tion from the Cambridge University 
Press. The criterion suggested for dis- 
tinguishing the class of written evidence 
which can in no sense whatever be called 
literary (the other extreme from what is 
considered here, a type of material of 
which the parish register is typical), is 
that it should be susceptible of statistical 
analysis, and that the recorder should 


himself have had the least possible fore- 
knowledge of the uses to which it would 
be put. Compare Laslett, in the Introduc- 
tion to An Introduction to English Historical 
Demography, ed. E. A. Wrigley, Weiden- 
feld & Nicholson, 1966. I hope at some 
future time to compose a monograph 
covering the whole area of enquiry. 

2. This is because so determined an 
effort has been made throughout the his- 
tory of scholarship to supplement literary 
evidence with evidence of other kinds. If 
our topic had been archaeological evi- 
dence and historical sociology, numerous 
instances of social structural generaliza- 
tion from fragmentary material remains 5 
would be found, as for example in.a 
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book like Gordon Childe’s, What Hap- 
pened in History, London, Max Parrish, 
1960 and various reprints and editions. 

3. The test is never a sufficient con- 
dition for the truth of an account of past 
events, though always a necessary one: 
accounts of imaginary but perfectly 
believable occurrences are frequently 
found. But it approaches sufficiency 
when what is at issue is primarily des- 
cription, description of situations, states, 
structures, social or otherwise. 

4. As, for example, the use of un- 
covered remains, frequently only the 
foundations, of dwellings to confirm a 
view of the size and composition of 
households, and the relationships be- 
tween them. The hazards of such infer- 
ences can be illustrated by considering 
the wooden dwellings once inhabited by 
the serfs of Great Russia, some of which 
are still to be seen and whose physical 
appearance is well documented. Who 
could have correctly inferred from an 
examination of these one-roomed struc- 
tures, lacking all internal divisions, that 
before the emancipation of the serfs they 
contained two, three or even more 
familial groups; 10, 15 persons or even 
more and a complication of inter- 
relationships unparalleled so far in 
historical sociology? (Work of Peter 
Czap, see p. 332.) 

5. For example in relation to the 
dominance of Great Books in political 
science. Here a few nominated texts seem 
to have been taken as the repository of 
the doctrines of political philosophy, and 
of much political behaviour as well. The 
desire to find hidden meanings, even 
coded messages, is only too familiar to an 
editor of a work like Locke’s Treatises 
of Government, Most remarkable is the 
enormous mass of exposition and com- 
mentary which such a text has produced 
and continues to produce (see Laslett, 
edition of Locke On Government, Cam- 
bridge, 1960, and successive reprints, 
attempting to martial these vast bodies 
of materials), The resemblance of 
all this activity to the exposition of 
scriptural texts during the long age, 
ending only a few centuries ago, when 
the priests were the only intellectuals and 
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academic pursuit, cannot escape the 
sociological observer (see Laslett, ‘The 
history of political philosophy’ in The En- 
cyclopaedia of Philosophy, New York 1967.) 
Even the natural scientist of our own day 
is affected by this will-to-believe in 
authoritative books to the extent that 
he will interest himself in explaining the 
division of the waters at the crossing of 
the Red Sea as a mirage, or the manna 
which fell from heaven as the output of a 
reconstructable, enzyme-utilizing ma- 
chine, which may have reached the earth 
from another planet (New Scientist, 1976). 

An intriguing problem here is the exact 
relationship between two things. One is 
the acceptance of a religious dogma, on 
which psychic security obviously rests 
thereafter and which will be defended as 
requiring belief that all costs and with 
every ingenuity, at least at a chosen 
‘level’. The other is attachment to a par- 
ticular scholarly theory or position, 
which also tends to become a source of 
security to its holder (and frequently 
inventor) and also gets reformulated and 
defended with obstinate persistence. The 
two conditions of willingness-to-believe, 
or insistence on believing, are obviously 
similar but they are not the same. 

6. See Chapter 1 of P. Laslett, Family 
Life and Illicit Love in Earlier Generations, 
entitled ‘Characteristics of the Western 
Family Considered Over Time’. Servants, 
that is life-cycle servants as Jenny seems 
clearly to have been, are there portrayed 
as one of a select number of features 
which distinguish the Western European 
family system. 

7. See Samuel Richardson, Pamela, 
Everyman Edition, e.g., 1741, Vol. I, p. 
101, and Ian Watt, The Rise of the Novel, 
London, Chatto, 1957, p. 188. Early 
eighteenth century attic bedrooms any- 
way, where servants would sleep, and 
Pamela’s closet evidently gave out of one 
of these, sometimes have locks which look 
contemporary, and sometimes lack them, 
so that numerical ambiguity remains, 
even among surviving material objects. 

8. This will be so, even if he believes 
that he has read everything relevant. 
The user of literary evidence is always 
liable to find that the next dusty and 
neglected volume will contain a detail 
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never seen before, which may even re- 
quire him to change his reading of his 
problem. 

g. How often they appear as they 
actually were is quite another question, 
portrayed that is in candid realism, 
neither sentimentalized nor satirized, 
their lineaments neither exaggerated nor 
belittled. Photographic description can 
be a great bore in scholarly prose: it is 
unlikely to be common in a text famous 
for its readability. 

10. Knowledge is now growing on 
some of these particulars, though the 
size of élites remains elusive, as it must 
always do when proportions are very 
small. For numbers able to sign in 
Burns’ day, see Roger Schofield, ‘Dimen- 
sions of Illiteracy, 1750-1850", Explora~ 
tions in Economic History, 16:4, 1973, and 
for book ownership among the workers of 
his region at the time, P. Laslett, ‘Scot- 
tish Weavers, Cobblers and Miners 
who Bought Books in the 1750s’, Local 
Population Studies, 3, 1969. To the above 
has to be added, of course, the extensive 
work done by bibliographers on numbers 
of copies printed, the organization of the 
book trade and so on. 

11, Whether or not this is recognized 
by people who make such statements, 
whose disposition is to proceed by means 
of implied, rather than overt, numerical 
argument, is discussed in Laslett, ‘The 
Necessity of a Historical Sociology’, 
Family Life and Illicit Love in Earlier Genera- 
tions (see especially the reference to 
Michael Drake). The question of what 
should count as much, or little, many or 
few, is more demanding, however, and 
will be surveyed in a collaborative work 
by K. Wachter, E. A. Hammel and P. 
Laslett on some of the uses of mathemati- 
cal techniques and micro-simulation by 
computer in historical sociology. 

12. It is not impossible that a feature 
of a society can be so commonplace that 
it is almost never worth drawing atten- 
tion to in high literature, so that appear- 
ances there might conceivably be in- 
versely related to frequency in the popu- 
lation. Moreover, as we have seen, in- 
stances may not be genuinely indepen- 
dent; they may be copying each other, or 
represent traditional themes or elements. 
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13. T. H. Hollingsworth, ‘Demo- 
graphy of the Peerage’ supplement to 
Population Studies, 1964, Table 43, female 
cohort born 1775-99, e° 49.0 years 
(e40 = 28.9, so Jane Austen at 41 was 
certainly unfortunate to be dying). 

14. Laslett and Wall, 1972, passim. 

15. Indeed, the Russian household 
instance may not be what it appears to 
be, if it is true (which is not improbable) 


that large and complex households are - 


always those which interest literary 
commentators. Ifso, such households will 
always be selected by authors, which in 
Russia will make them transmit the facts 
as they were, in England to distort them. 

16. See P. Laslett, The World we have 
Lost, and further discussion in Family 
Life and Illicit Love in Earlier Generations, 
Chapters 1 and 6. The possibility that 
Shakespeare was following his source 
(where Gulietta in the original novel did 
marry young) is discussed there. 

17. See Act IV, Scene 3 of The Country 
Wife, Act II, Scene 1 of The Plain Dealer 
and the contributions of F, W. Bateson 
and John Harrington Smith to John 
Loftis, ed., Restoration Drama, New York, 
Galaxy Books (Oxford Press), 1966. As 
Bateson says, the repetitive reference in 


the first scene cited to the sexual inter- - 


course which had just taken place almost 
on the stage by the phrase ‘giving her 
china’ is a proto-typical dirty joke. We 
all know how little reference to actual 
behaviour is borne by the never-ending 
dirty jokes of everyday conversation. 

18. Alexandre Beljame, Men of Letters 
and the English Public in the 18th Century 
(1881), trans. Bonamy Dobree, London, 
1948; see also Dobree, Restoration Comedy, 
1600-1720, Oxford University Press 
(1924); reprinted Clarendon (1957). 

19. Chapter 4 of Family Life and 
Illicit Love, a revised form of an article 
by Laslett and Oosterveen, ‘Long Term 
Trends in Bastardy in England’, Popula- 


tion Studies, 1973. Questions of representa- ` 


tiveness, reliability, etc., are discussed at 
length in both contexts. 

20. ‘Demography of the Peerage’, 
suppl. to Population Studies, 1964. Op cit., 
Table 38. 

21. Hollingsworth, p. 248. 
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Immanuel Wallerstein 


A world-system perspective on the social sciences 


It is in the nineteenth century and the early twentieth that the organ- 
izational structures of the sciences of man which we use today became 
fixed. In 1800 the categories (or ‘disciplines’) which today are standard 
—history, economics, sociology, anthropology, political science—did 
not for the most part exist as concepts, and certainly were not the basis 
of sharply differentiated groups of teachers and researchers. The some- 
what tortuous process by which certain combinations of concerns and 
concepts took particular forms resulted in major ‘methodological’ 
debates, which we sometimes still hear about under the rubric, ‘philo- 
sophy of history’. Among the debates, one of the most influential was 
that between so-called nomothetic and idiographic knowledge, be- 
tween the possibility and impossibility of generalizations about human 
behaviour, between the universalizers and the particularizers. 

The universalizers spoke of themselves as ‘scientists’. They tended to 
argue that human behaviour was a natural phenomenon like any other, 
and could therefore be studied on the same basis as any other natural 
phenomenan, using the same rules of logic (‘the scientific method’) 
and capable eventually of yielding precise results comparable to those 
achieved in the natural sciences. The particularists, in contrast, often 
termed themselves ‘humanists’. They tended to argue that human life, 
being thinking life, could not be viewed in the same way as other natural 
phenomenon, for one of two reasons. Either it was because, said some, 
humans have souls and are therefore resistant to arbitrary uniformities, 
or it was because, said others, the human researcher inevitably dis- 
torted the human subject of analysis in the very process of observing 
him and therefore the generalizations would never be valid. 

Like all such grand debates there is just so much that can be said on 
the subject, and it has largely been said. This does not mean that the 
debate is over or forgotten but simply that the divisions have been 
institutionalized and thereby contained. Grosso modo, the universalizers 
were assigned the departments of economics, sociology, and political 
science, and the particularizers the departments of history and anthro- 
pology. Obviously, given the high capriciousness of the organizational 
dividing lines, there were dissidents in each ‘disciplinary’ structure 
(such as political ‘theorists’ in political science, and linguists in anthro- 
pology). But no matter! Spheres of influence had been demarcated, 
and the status quo enshrined. 
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This crude picture has to be qualified by taking into account regional 
variation. My description works best for the Anglo-American core of 
the world-system. The Germans chafed at British definitions of social 
knowledge and gave birth to an uncertain cross-breed, Staatswissen- 
schaft. Some French chafed at the failure of other Frenchmen to chafe, 
which led to the birth of the Annales school. And the Western European 
working classes chafed at the system in general, and nourished outside 
the academy a critical perspective, Marxism, which challenged the 
universality of the ‘universals’. 

Underlying the dominant institutionalization of the great metho- 
dological split, universalizer versus particularizer, there turned out to 
be, as there usually is, a hidden but very important consensus, the 
concept of the individual society as the basic unit of analysis. Everyone 
seemed to agree that the world was composed of multiple ‘societies’. 
They disagreed about whether it was the case that all societies pur- 
sued similar paths down the road of history (albeit at differing rates) or 
that each society went its own historic way. They disagreed whether 
society in question took the form of a ‘state’ or a ‘nation’ or a ‘people’, 
but in any case it was some politico-cultural unit. 

The period after World War II saw in this field, as in so many 
others, the culmination of these intellectual tendencies in the elabora- 
tion of a perspective we may call ‘developmentalism’, which for most 
of its devotees went hand in hand with ‘behaviorism’. This perspective 
assumed that all states were engaged in ‘developing’ (which for many 
meant ‘becoming nations’), that their progress along this path could be 
measured quantitatively and synchronically, and that on the basis of 
knowledge derived from such measurements, governments could in 
fact hasten the process, which was a highly commendable thing to do. 
Since these states were proceeding down parallel paths, all states were 
intrinsically capable of achieving the desired results. The only serious 
intellectual question was why many resisted doing so. 

This viewpoint swept the scholarly world—not only of the hegemonic 
power, the United States, and its allies, old Europe, but also of its chief 
antagonist, the U.S.S.R. The theories of what governmental actions 
would promote development, and what social forces impeded it varied 
widely, but the plausibility of ‘development’ as a matrix of analysis 
reigned supreme until the mid-1960s, when it foundered on one eco- 
nomic reality and two political developments. 

The economic reality was that, despite all the theories, and all the 
presumed effort (aid, technical assistance, human investment), the 
so-called ‘gap’ between the ‘developed’ and the ‘developing’ countries 
was growing bigger, not smaller. 

The two political developments were in fact ultimately a reflection 
of this economic reality. One was the emergence of national liberation 
movements throughout the world which engaged in armed struggle 
with more or less success—Vietnam, Algeria, Cuba. Their struggle had 
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a resonance within the United States and Western Europe—among 
students, professors, and the “Third World within’—which in fact 
shook the up-to-then facile dominance of the developmentalists in the 
academy. 

But this same political upheaval affected the Communist countries as 
well, where a long series of interrelated crises—the XXth Party Con- 
gress of the C.P.S.U., the ‘upheavals’ in Eastern Europe, the split 
between the Chinese and the Russians, the cultural revolution, the rise 
of ‘Euro-communism’—similarly has undermined the internal credi- 
bility of the Stalinist version of developmentalism, the crude sequence 
through which each state was destined to ‘pass’. 

When a theory no longer seems to serve an adequate social function, 
scholars usually begin to question its intellectual credentials. As 
‘developmentalism’ seemed less and less to explain the social reality 
through which we are living, various authors criticized one or another 
of its premises, groping towards an alternative framework of explana- 
tion, which I shall call a ‘world-system perspective’. 

The key difference between a developmentalist and a world-system 
perspective is in the point of departure, the unit of analysis. A develop- 
mentalist perspective assumes that the unit within which social action 
principally occurs is a politico-cultural unit—the state, or nation, or 
people—and seeks to explain differences between these units, including 
why their economies are different. A world-system perspective assumes, 
by contrast, that social action takes place in an entity within which 
there is an ongoing division of labour, and seeks to discover empirically 
whether such an entity is or is not unified politically or culturally, 
asking theoretically what are the consequences of the existence or non- 
existence of such unity. 

By throwing overboard the presupposition that there is a ‘society’ we 
are forced to look at the alternative possibilities of organizing the 
material world. We in fact rapidly discover that there are a limited 
number of possibilities, which we may call varying ‘modes of pro- 
duction’, meaning by that something very close to what the phrase 
seems on the surface to convey: the way in which decisions are made 
about dividing up productive tasks, about quantities of goods to be pro- 
duced and labour-time to be invested, about quantities of goods to be 
consumed or accumulated, about the distribution of the goods produced. 

One mode, historically the earliest, we may call the reciprocal- 
lineage mode. It is based on limited and elementary specialization of 
tasks in which the products are reciprocally exchanged among pro- 
ducers. In this mode the chief productive resource is human labour 
and therefore the chief guarantee of sub-group survival the control of 
reproduction (via the control of women and their offspring). Production 
over a certain level is politically unsettling by enabling younger per- 
_ sons to escape the control of elders and therefore inequalities though 
real are limited. 
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Empirically, it is the case (and I think it could be established that 
theoretically it must be the case) that such systems are small in physical 
scope, and that the economic boundaries are largely identical with 
political and cultural boundaries. Mini-systems seem a reasonable 
name. I believe it is the case that such mini-systems are not only small 
in physical scope but short-lived historically (meaning a life of say six 
generations or so). This short life can be accounted for in various ways: 
the dangers for such a technologically primitive group of physical 
extinction (through warfare or natural calamity); the possibility of 
conquest; fission of the group as the result of slow growth in accumulated 
stock; reorganization of the division of labour resulting from physical 
flight and consequent ecological adjustment. 

If this is an accurate description, the world has known countless such 
groups over historical time and has virtually no historical records of 
how they functioned. Some ethnologists claim to have recorded such 
groups, but for the most part I am sceptical that the units studied were 
truly autonomous systems, since one of the preconditions of most such 
study has in fact been imperial control of the area studied by a larger 
political entity which in turn existed within a far wider division of labour. 

Our empirical knowledge is largely limited to larger divisions of 
labour which I shall term world-systems, using the word ‘world’ to 
signify larger space and longer time than mini-systems, and opera- 
tionally to mean an arena, or division of labour, within which more 
than one ‘cultural’ grouping exists, kut which may or may not be politi- 
cally unified. 

There have in fact, up to now, been two basic forms of world-sys- 
tems. Since in one form the prototype is the unified political system, we 
shall call this type the ‘world-empire’, by contrast with the other type 
which is precisely defined by the continuing absence of such political 
unity, the ‘world-economy’. 

The ‘world-empire’ has many variations in terms of the political 
superstructure and the cultural consequences. A large part of Weber’s 
Economy and Society is a morphology of these variations. But the mode 
of production is common to these variant forms. It is a mode of pro- 
duction which creates enough of an agricultural surplus (based there- 
fore on a more advanced technology than the reciprocal-lineage 
mode) sufficient to maintain both the artisans who produce non- 
agricultural goods and, in the widest sense, an ‘administrative’ stratum. 
Whereas the agricultural and artisanal producers in some sense 
‘exchange’ goods, either reciprocally or in local markets, goods are 
transferred from producers to ‘administrators’ by a forced appropria- 
tion, ‘tribute’, which is centralized by someone or some institution— 
how remote this institution is from the producer is one of the major 
variables of the differing forms—and thereupon ‘redistributed’ to the 
‘administrative bureaucracy’. 

The principal difference in this mode of production from the reci- 
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procal-lineage mode was the fact that a class which did not produce 
‘goods’ was supported (and indeed supported well). But there was a 
major similarity common to both pre-modern forms. In neither mode 
of production was maximal production desirable or desired. The 
reason is clear. Since the channel upward of the surplus appropriation 
in the redistributive-tributary form was the same ‘bureaucracy’ to whom 
the top of the structure ‘redistributed’ this surplus, too large a surplus 
created a strong temptation for ‘pre-emption’ of this surplus on the way 
upward. This of course constantly happened. But it meant that the 
ruling groups were always caught in the contradiction of wanting more, 
but not ‘too much’. 

The consequences were manifold. Technological advance was not 
desirable per se. It no doubt occurred, but it was probably less the 
desire to expand production than the need, when it occurred, to stem 
a decline in real production that served as its spur. Secondly, the 
contradictory needs of the ruling groups (more, but not too much) 
were communicated to the direct producers in terms of socially-fixed 
as opposed to socially-open quotas of appropriation. That is not to say 
that these quotas never changed. They changed constantly, but dis- 
continuously, and the myth of the constant rate was a central ideological 
motif of the social structure. 

In this mode of production, inequalities were enormous in compari- 
son to the reciprocal-lineage mode, but there were some inbuilt limits. 
The ruling groups might have the power of life and death by the sword 
over the direct producers, but they were normally concerned to pre- 
vent starvation, since the ‘fixed’ income of the ruling groups was depen- 
dent on a ‘fixed’ level of appropriation from a ‘fixed’ estimated total 
production. Starvation might occur despite the efforts of the local ruling 
groups but seldom amidst their indifference. 

Empirically it is the case (and again I think it could be established 
that theoretically it must be the case) that such systems were larger in 
physical size than the reciprocal-lineage forms (and occasionally 
very large, as for example the Roman Empire at its height). Within 
the economic division of labour, multiple ‘cultures’ flourished— 
parallel groups of agricultural producers, ‘world’-wide trading groups, 
endogamous trans-local ‘administrative’ groups. But the keynote of 
this mode of production was the political unity of the economy, whether 
this ‘unity’ involved extreme administrative decentralization (the 
‘feudal’ form) or relatively high centralization (an ‘empire’ proper). 

Such ‘world-empires’ have existed ever since the Neolithic Revolu- 
tion, and right up to very recent times. The number was large, but not 
‘countless’. The life of such systems varied according to their size, their 
isolation, their ecological base, and so forth. But the pattern of such 
systems was a cyclical one—expansion of size and hence total sur- 
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“" appropriating the surplus outweighed the surplus that could, in 
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socio-political terms, be effectively appropriated, at which point decline 
and retraction set in. 

The cycle of expansion and contraction involved the perpetual 

incorporation and releasing of ‘units’ which, when outside the ‘world- 
‘empire’, formed reciprocal-lineage mini-systems, but which when 
incorporated within it, formed merely one more situs out of which 
tribute was drawn and whose socio-economic autonomy was thereby 
eliminated. Thus these two modes of production co-existed on the 
earth for thousands of years. 

‘Civilization’ is a term which is often used to mean the patterns of 
‘high culture’ developed by the ruling and ‘administrative’ strata in 
such ‘world-empires’. And since there was a certain ‘revival’ of the 
forms of a particular culture each time a new world-empire was 
created in the same geographic zone, we can also use the concept 
‘civilization’ to connote those cultural forms that are common to 
successive world-empires in the same zone. (China is the model-case of a 
long series of such successive world-empires.) 

Since the needs of world-empires were facilitated by ‘rationality’ in 
administration, the development of ‘records’ was normal and we have 
considerable ‘documentation’ from which to reconstruct the workings of 
such systems, which we may thus ‘observe’ across historical time (or 
rather reconstruct in terms of our contemporary needs). 

The ‘world-economy’ is a fundamentally different kind of social 
system from a ‘world-empire’ and a fortiori from a mini-system—both in 
formal structure and as a mode of production. As a formal structure, a 
world-economy is defined as a single division of labour within which are 
located multiple cultures—hence it is a world-system like the world- 
empire—but which has no overarching political structure. Without a 
political structure to redistribute the appropriated surplus, the surplus 
can only be redistributed via the ‘market’, however frequently states 
located within the world-economy intervene to distort the market. 
Hence the mode of production is capitalist. 

A capitalist mode is one in which production is for exchange; that is, 
it is determined by its profitability on a market, a market in which each 
buyer wishes to buy cheap (and therefore that which is, in the long run, 
most efficiently produced and marketed) but in which each seller wishes 
to sell dear (and therefore is concerned that the efficiencies of others are 
not permitted to reduce his sales.) Thus the individual as buyer 
rewards efficiency and as seller uses his political power to thwart it. 

The basic contradiction that informs capitalism as a social system 
results from the simultaneous desirability of freedom for the buyer and 
its undesirability for the seller—freedom of labour, freedom of the flow 
of the factors of production, freedom of the market. The combination of 
freedom and unfreedom that results is the defining characteristic of a 
capitalist world-economy. This ambivalence about freedom pervades 
its politics, its culture, its social relations. 
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Whereas the quantities of production in a redistributive-tributary 

mode were more or less socially ‘fixed’, precisely the opposite is true of a 
4 capitalist mode. There is no social limit to profit, only the limit of the 

market: of competitive sellers and inadequate numbers of buyers. An 

individual producer produces not a fixed amount but as much as he 
can, and anything that can aid him to produce more, and more effi- 
ciently—science and technology—is welcome. But once produced, it 
r must be sold, or no profit is realized. And once profit is realized, the 
~ less that is consumed immediately, the more future profit will be possible. 
' But as everyone proceeds this way—the ‘anarchy of production’— 
there will soon come a point where additional production offers not 
profit but loss. Hence there are cycles here too—not the political cycles 
of the world-empires but the economic cycles of the world-economies. 
y There are to be sure profound inequalities of distribution too, and 
` probably greater inequalities than in world-empires (although liberal 
social science has always argued the opposite). The reason has to do 
_ with the greater wealth to be maldistributed (as a result of technological 
“ advance) and-the technique by which the maldistribution is enforced. 

In a redistributive system, the primary weapon of the powerful is 
the sword. Thus death to the political resistant, but minimal life for 
the acquiescent producer is the basic law of political life. But in a 
capitalist mode, with economic cycles, the life of the producer can be 
more unprofitable as consumer of surplus than profitable as producer 
of surplus. Thus the politico-military machinery can frequently best 
serve to maximize profit by permitting starvation, both literally and 
‘ figuratively. 

Historically, world-economies were very fragile institutions whose 
life-spans were probably less than a century and hence had little 
opportunity to become an ongoing, capital-expanding system. They 
lacked the political structures to prevent withdrawal of regions from 
the system and hence the world-economies that emerged from time to 
time often disintegrated. Or, if they did not, it was because a member 
state expanded to fill the boundaries of the division of labour, the world- 
economy thus being transformed into a world-empire, and the begin- 
nings of a capitalist mode rapidly reverting to a redistributive-tribu- 
, tary mode of production. 

; What is remarkable then about the modern world is the emergence 
of a capitalist world-economy that survived. Indeed it did more than 
. survive: it has flourished, expanded to cover the entire earth (and 
thereby eliminated all remaining mini-systems and world-empires), 
and brought about a technological and ecological ‘explosion’ in the use 
of natural resources. 
There are three separate intellectual questions that may be asked 
about this modern world-system. The first is the explanation of its 
dSenesis: how is it that the sixteenth-century European world-economy 
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survived, unlike previous such systems. The second question is how such 
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a system, once consolidated, operates. The third is what are the basic 
secular trends of a capitalist system, and therefore what will account for 
its eventual decline as a social system. > 

Each of these three questions is a long and complex one and cannot 
be answered briefly with any degree of satisfaction. Since, however, I 
have attempted longer answers to these questions elsewhere, I will 
merely outline my position of these three issues here in the most sum- 
mary of fashions. a 

The genesis is to be located in the process of ‘decline’ of a particular * 
redistributive world-system, that of feudal Europe, which seems to have » 
‘exhausted its potential’ in its great socio-economic spurt of 1100-1250. 

In the ‘crisis’ of contraction of the following two centuries, the real 
income of the ruling strata seemed to take a real fall. One reason was 
the rising real wages of the producers, the result of demographic ~ 
disasters. A second was the destruction that occurred because of wide- 
spread peasant revolts (consequence of the previous exaggerated level 
of exploitation) and the internecine warfare of the ruling strata (con- 
sequence of their long-term proportional expansion, reaching the 
conjuncture of economic decline). The prospect was collapse. 

Had there been a world-empire on the edges capable of conquering ~ 
the core of the system (the old ‘dorsal spine’ of Europe), or had feudal 
Europe itself been more centralized, there might have been a more 
traditional political reorganization of ‘empire’. But there wasn’t. 
Instead there was a sort of creative leap of imagination on the part of 
the ruling strata. It involved trying an alternative mode of surplus- 
appropriation, that of the market, to see whether it might serve to `f 
restore the declining real income of the ruling groups. This involved 
geographical expansion, spatial economic specialization, the rise 
of the ‘absolutist’ state—in short, the creation of a capitalist world- 
economy. 

The genesis of capitalism was not in the triumph of a new group, the ~ 
urban burghers, over the landed feudal nobility. Rather it should be 
seen as the reconversion of seignior into capitalist producer, an essen- 
tial continuity of the ruling families. Furthermore, it worked magnifi- ~ 
cently, as any look backward from say 1800 at 1450 can show. The 
‘crisis of seigniorial revenues’ was no more. The crisis was now located 
in the revenues of the producers. The ‘poor’ had been created as a ', 
major social category. 

The operation of the system, once established, revolved around two _. 
basic dichotomies. One was the dichotomy of class, bourgeois versus 
proletarian, in which control by ruling groups operated primarily not 
through lineage rights (as in the mini-systems) nor through weapons of 
force (as in the world-empires), but through access to decisions about 
the nature and quantity of the production of goods (via property 
rights, accumulated capital, control over technology, etc.) = 

The other basic dichotomy was the spatial hierarchy of economic Di 
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specialization, core versus periphery, in which there was an appropria- 
tion of surplus from the producers of low-wage (but high supervision), 
low-profit, low-capital intensive goods by the producers of high-wage 
(but low supervision), high-profit, high-capital intensive, so-called 
‘unequal exchange’. 

The genius, if you will, of the capitalist system, is the interweaving 
of these two channels of exploitation which overlap but are not identi- 
cal and create the cultural and political complexities (and obscurities) 
of the system. Among other things, it has made it possible to respond 
to the politico-economic pressures of cyclical economic crises by re- 
arranging spatial hierarchies without significantly impairing class 
hierarchies. 

The mechanism by which the capitalist system ultimately resolves 
its recurrent cyclical down-turns is expansion: outward spatially, and 
internally in terms of the ‘freeing’ of the market—remember the basic 
ambivalence about the free market, good for the buyer and bad for the 
seller—via the steady proletarianization of semi-proletarian labour 
and the steady commercialization of semi-market-oriented land. 

Both of these processes have logical limits. In the case of geographical 
expansion, these limits were largely reached by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In the case of internal expansion, there is still much 
room. The world is probably halfway, more or less, in the process of 
freeing the factors of production. But here too the world eventually 
approaches an asymptote, at which point the possibility of resolving 
economic crises will largely disappear, and thereby we will enter into a 
true crisis of the system as such. 

Linked to these structural limits are the curves of political repression. 
A system of unequal distribution (all known systems hitherto) is only 
possible by repression, which is a function of the relation of two curves, 
the ability and willingness of the upper strata to repress, the ability 
and willingness of the lower strata to rebel. 

But over historical time, within the capitalist world-economy, the 
first curve is continually going down in strength and the second curve 
is continually rising. The reason is simple. The ‘cost’ of repression is the 
partial redistribution of the surplus to the repressors, who are in fact 
the intermediate strata. The process is called ‘co-optation’. But each 
co-optation is less ‘worthwhile’ than the previous one, since it involves 
further deductions from a declining percentage of the surplus controlled 
by the top strata, in order to buy off once again the intermediate 
strata. (One does not ‘buy off’ lower strata. The whole point is to 
exploit them, whence comes the money with which one ‘buys off’ 
others, that is, shares the spoils.) 

Let us be clear what we are saying. Even if the world-wide appro- 
priation of the producers has remained about as high in recent decades 
as in earlier periods of the capitalist world-economy, the distribution of 
this surplus has begun to shift from the top to the intermediate strata. 
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This is politically crucial. The so-called ‘rise of the middle classes’ is 
often seen as politically stabilizing, because it is alleged this is depriving 
the lower strata of their leadership. I see it quite differently. It is 
politically destabilizing because it is depriving the top strata of a prize 
high enough to be worth struggling for. This is the ‘failure of nerve’ 
that is setting in. 

Conversely, the lower strata are in fact becoming ever better orga- 
nized, not despite but because of the ‘rise of the middle classes’. This rise 
has in fact made it ever clearer that the interests of the producers are 
not tied to the needs and demands of the intermediate strata (as ex- 
pressed historically in reform movements and ethno-national demands 
for spatial reorganization of the distribution of profits). 

However the continuing technological advances of the capitalist 
economy are creating possibilities of political organization of direct 
producers unknown in previous eras. Furthermore, in rebellion, suc- 
cess leads to success in the sense of revealing its potentials. 

To resume this simple and simplified picture, the transition from a 
capitalist world-economy to a socialist world-government in which we 
are living and which will take a long time to complete, is theoretically 
the consequence of two secular trends: the potential exhaustion of the 
limits of structural expansion which is required to maintain the eco- 
nomic viability of the capitalist system; the closing of the gap between 
the two political curves of the will to fight of the ruling groups and the 
direct producers on a world level. 

What is crippling about a developmentalist perspective is the fact 
that these large-scale historical processes are not even discussable, if one 
uses the politico-cultural entity (the ‘state’) as the unit of analysis. It is 
only by recognizing that it is world-systems we must study that we can 
begin to locate the data of modern history, both those that are ‘uni- 
versal’ and those that are ‘particular’, within the process of the social 
structures the world has seen over historical time. 

It is only then, too, that we can begin to be ‘scientific’ about a central 
natural phenomenon, the human group, and ‘humane’ in opting for 
the possible choices that will in fact enable us, all of us, to reach our 
potentials and create our worlds within our limits. 


Immanuel Wallerstein 
State University of New York at Binghampton 
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Paul Rock 


Some problems of interpretative historiography* 


‘We all know that social science is, in principle, impossible. 
If it were possible, we would not do it anyway.’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Much of the German philosophy of history revolved around the prob- 
lems that flowed from Kant’s epistemology. A number of grand strate- 


__ gies were proposed to gain access to the elusive objects of historical and 


social life. Dilthey’s Erlebnis, Lukács’ dialectic and Simmel’s formalism 
served as models for transcending the seemingly unbridgeable gulf 
between observer and observed. Such problems are likely to be resur- 
rected in a modified and humble guise as certain minor versions of con- 
temporary sociology are employed to explore the past. For instance some 
sociologists of deviance are attempting to unearth the early develop- 
mental forms of asylums, prisons, police forces and the like. To a marked 
extent, their perspectives are derived from the American phrasing of 
sociological phenomenology and rest upon the works of Alfred Schutz, 
Aaron Cicourel, Jack Douglas and Edward Tiryakian. In turn, those 
works stem almost directly from the earlier writings of Simmel, Weber 
and Husserl. 

Efforts to transform a modest social phenomenology of the present 


"into a strategy for confronting the past are likely to become riddled 


with familiar difficulties. ‘That phenomenology stresses the embedded- 
ness of meaning, the ineffability of much experience, and the imper- 
missibility of substantial generalization. Although many of these 
themes are paradoxical or self-contradictory, they have been fruitfully 
applied to contemporary worlds. If a history acknowledging those 
themes is to be possible, some resolution of their accompanying prob- 
lems must be accomplished. This paper offers a few ideas about how 
that resolution might be framed. My concern will be with only one 
rather special conception of history, a conception which is tied to a 
particular sociological tradition. It will address the peculiar problems 
of a single intellectual approach. In that sense, it may contribute to a 
division of labour. Its focus should complement the arguments of other 
papers in this Journal, concentrating on one interesting and relatively 
contained style of reasoning. I shall proceed by reviewing the typical 
arguments that might be advanced by bearers of the tradition. Those 
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arguments raise considerable objections to the possibility of a tenable 
historiography, but they also present some resources for a limited 
defence. That defence will be far from sure. It will accept with Samuel 
Butler, that ‘there can be no doubt about faith and not reason being the 
ultima ratio’. Yet a defence is required if history is to become a legitimate 
territory for the interactionist and phenomenologist. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


Whatever its level of abstraction or magnification may be, historical 
analysis must finally be construed as an attempt to capture the everyday 
reality of men. Any treatment of massive historical changes or minor 
occurrences is no more than an imploded discussion of that reality. It 
receives its animation and intelligibility from its accounts of typical 
motives and courses of action. Without those accounts, it has no dis- 
cernible anchorage. It becomes, instead, devoid of any demonstrable 
connection with the social life it purports to describe. A construct such 
as class conflict, mercantilism, war or crisis may have an analytic 
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usefulness for the historian and, in many circumstances, for the people _ 


whose behaviour it describes. Yet it cannot be taken to have an auto- 
nomous existence outside its realization in men’s experience.? 

As mediator and creator of order, the historian produces a particular 
kind of description whose coherence and plausibility flow from his 
techniques of reconstructing that everyday reality. He can ‘know’ the 
past, but the content and form of any knowledge he acquires are finally 
shaped by his existential relationship with the dead.3 The dead are not 
available to him as his contemporaries are; he cannot bodily enter 
their environment; he cannot converse with them; and he can know 
them only through fragmented and problematic records. He cannot 
survey them as he would a contemporary, observing the detail of 
gesture, tone, expression and position. He cannot question them. He 
cannot assume any community of context or experience to unite him 
with the dead. He shares no intersubjective world which transcends his 


existence and theirs. He cannot properly probe his own past for stocks ~ 


of knowledge which he might possess in common with them. In short, a 
reconstituted past is phenomenologically impoverished and unsure. It 
is also transformed by the apprehension that it is closed and deter- 
minate: the world of one’s predecessors ‘is a definitively past world; 
it has no open future. ... my predecessors cannot be experienced as free’ 4 The 
dead are thus known mediately, by means of typifications which are 
derivative, inferential and speculative. They are re-assembled without 
any assurance that they or the worlds which they populated conform to 
anything which the historian has himself directly experienced. He 
cannot take his own existentially-based sense of adequacy as a firm 


guide but must, instead, turn to more anonymous and abstract typifi- 4 


cations of conduct. His phenomenological distance from the described — 
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events is often acute, his knowledge being an organization of ideas 
which he has synthesized out of others’ syntheses. He regroups and 
reformulates typifications of typifications, unable to obtain any imme- 
diate access to the settings which he explores. Such an ordering of 
mediated knowledge has been defined by Schutz as a ‘personal ideal 
type’: ‘the unity of the Other is originally built up in the unity of my 
experience, more precisely, in the synthesis of my interpretations of the 
; Other’s experiences’.5 The historical personal ideal type is possibly 
the most complex of all. It raises possibilities of solipsistic imputations. 
It is a compound of many interlocking interpretations which must be 
sifted in a fashion that answers purposes of intellectual demonstration. 
Such an ideal type must be based on the signs and records that col- 
lectively make up the knowable past. Those traces must be read as 
meaningful productions which stem from stated and unstated contexts 
of meaning. They cannot be usefully employed until those contexts 
are reassembled. It is necessary to provide a ‘theory which accounts for 
_ the common-sense meanings used by the actor and by the social struc- 
ture within which the material was produced’.é Until that theory is 
furnished, historical traces must be regarded as tantamount to meaning- 
less. Although they may appear to have some intelligibility, it is a con- 
jectural and problematic intelligibility that may be held to proceed 
from the historian’s own common-sense understanding and not from 
any appreciation of the actor’s world. That appreciation is both the 
means and end of historical analysis. One who has attained it can 
undertake descriptive work, but it cannot be attained without an 
extraordinary feat of the imagination. It is in this sense that history 
becomes a virtually impossible object of enquiry. If signs cannot be 
assessed until their larger meaning and mode of production are first 
established, they must remain closed systems of significance. There is ne 
totally defensible strategy for entering them. 

The traces which are clustered to form historical ‘events’ must be 
assumed to have some facticity which is independent of the historian’s 
imagination, but they can be interpreted and situated only by the 
exercise of that imagination. As personal ideal types, they acquire their 
unity and coherence chiefly from the historian’s ability to order and 
synthesize ideas. ‘Historians are aware that their own minds are the 
~ spheres in which the past comes alive again and that the data of their 

researches are converted into “histories” by a process involving per- 
* sonal qualities of insight, sympathy and imagination’.? Indeed, the 

‘past’ has no existence at all outside its reconstitution by the historian; 

it appears only when it has been creatively disinterred, and its appear- 

ance can never be the same as that which the dead themselves experi- 
enced, It is simply an artifact, a contrivance, and not a resurrection.§ 
Historical projects thus revolve around the ability of the historian to 
capture and know what are probably alien existential worlds. His 
attempts to do so are necessarily riddled with difficulties. Knowing 
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some person, group or event inevitably entails a degree of subjective 
chance. The motives and meanings which infuse another’s conduct are 
always problematic. Yet attributions are not all equally suspect, and 
Schutz has suggested that they may be arrayed in a spectum of inter- 
pretative uncertainties. At one pole; the ‘We-relation’ of the face-to- 
face encounter exists in a collaboratively constructed, intersubjective 
world that presumably transcends the personal environment of each 
individual participant.® There is an ostensible community and simul- 
taneity of experience which permit reasonable inferences about the 
other’s sense of his world. Those inferences can feed upon the wealth 
and immediacy of expressions that unfold before. people thus linked. 
Verbal and non-verbal interrogation and scrutiny are quite possible. 

At the other pole, there is massive doubt. The typifying scheme that 
is employed to define the dead cannot rest on the assumption that they 
share ‘with me a rather vaguely defined core segment of common 
knowledge’. There is no participation in joint experience or joint 
schemes of interpretation. There can be no reciprocal monitoring or 
questioning. The meanings of acts and gestures are therefore framed by ` 
different existential contexts; they simply cannot be taken to represent . 
the ‘same’ phenomena. ‘What cannot be decided with certainty . . . is 
the degree of congruity between the scheme of expression which deter- 
mined my predecessor’s communicative acts and my scheme of inter- 
pretation.’14 

Congruity can be gauged only by matching the tacit inner world ofa 
past event with the modes of being and knowing that are employed by . 
the historian and are believed to be typical of his contemporaries. It is 
apparent that such a review has many disturbing qualities because the 
historian’s own sense of what passes for plausible social description must 
be used to judge the very worlds which he has reconstructed. Whatever 
the grasp that is obtained on those worlds, it is likely to be infirm. 

If recorded materials are resistant to ready decoding, those which 
must be inferred are even more obdurate. The historian must inspect 
traces that bear with them very little of the environments that pro- 
duced and maintained them. Much that constitutes the experienced ° 
context of meaning is simply ineffable. The content and form of such 
sentiments as love, fear, pleasure, pain and anxiety lend a vital sig- 
nificance to communications although they defy translation into words. . 
Indeed, as Douglas argues, they ‘are almost completely outside of ver- 
bal language, which often disrupts them more than it builds in these 
realms’.12 Paralinguistic modes of appropriating the world can con- 
textualize, complement and replace words, and words cannot be fully 
appreciated without them. But they cannot be cast into words without 
losing some of their meaning. It may only be the cerebral or the 
deracinated which the historian can discuss. 

Most of our immediate experience is then pre-predicative, organized 4 
into speech or writing only occasionally and always retrospectively. — 
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Other experience can never be predicated. Because no system of 
typifications is exhaustive, there must always be areas of life which lie 
outside a society’s stock of categories and are consequently free and 
‘unregulated’. Such areas permanently escape documentation and 
publicly-available reflection, but they nevertheless fuse the core of the 
interpretations which have to be made. 

Much, too, is taboo, secret or private. Individuals, groups and or- 
ganizations often house guilty knowledge. They devote some effort to 
the task of constructing publicly-respectable faces.13 The discreditable 
is guarded and suppressed. The shameful and intimate facets of our 
conduct rarely receive expression in documents intended for promis- 
cuous public consumption. They may nevertheless represent a vital 
explanation of behaviour: 


So much of what really ‘counts’ to people in our society goes on in 
secret. .. . Anyone who approaches our society as an outsider... 
will miss most of the important things and have a completely wrong 
understanding. It is vital that he have his own experience of these 
matters to draw upon in trying to understand our society. If he does 
not, he may never ‘discover’ them and may ... mistake the most 
simple myths for realities . . .?14 


Some secrets may not be kept and others may be inferred. Yet the 
historian cannot reassure himself that he knows all that there was to be 
known about a society. Neither can he be sure that documents and 
utterances were not intended to deceive; that they were not left as a 
form of joke, decoy or disguise.15 Further, the problematic character 
of the historical imagination does tend to limit the scope of interpreta- 
tion, induction and questioning. Not knowing what he does not know, 
the historian is armed only with partial perspectives and uncertainly 
defined fragments. In a sense, then, he is forced to contend with husks 
of language which he can never properly understand. That language 
resists satisfactory deciphering because it derives its significance from 
uncommunicated experience, experience which preceded it and existed 
independently of it: ‘the meanings which are given expression in speech 
arise mostly in other zones of our existence’.16 It is clear that the only 
strategies available to the historian are ones offered by his own exis- 
tential knowledge, a knowledge which is itself largely pre-predicative, 
situational and unscrutinized. He cannot but assume that the expressed, 
the unexpressed and the unexpressible are all locked together in a closed 
system of meaning. Even if he did manage in some fashion to break 
into that system and learn its constitution, he could never be certain 
that he had acquired meretricious rather than adequate knowledge.1” 

If these arguments have any substance at all, they reveal the pre- 
carious nature of historical knowledge. Indeed, unless some qualifica- 
tion is possible, they render the pursuit of that knowledge absurd. One 
of the prime difficulties that accompany the marshalling of such doubts 
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is presented by the lack of any effective critical canons by which they 


may be assessed. Sociological arguments may permit the recognition . 


of anomaly, contradiction and paradox, but they offer little guidance 
about how their significance should be weighted. There are no pro- 
cedures whereby such objections may be regarded as slight or grave in 
their consequences for a particular theoretical scheme. In the case of 
historical description, it is utterly unclear whether reflections flowing 
from the sociology of knowledge completely undermine historical 


analysis, or whether they merely emphasize the need to employ’ 


especially fastidious and delicate tactics. 


Critiques and defences of interpretative sociology are incapable of « 


furnishing remedies for doubt. They provide no criteria for measuring 
the gravity of sceptical assertions. It is not apparent whether the 
phenomenological gulf which separates the historian from his objects is 
massive or narrow, whether it is thoroughly disabling or simply an 
inconvenient obstruction. The scale and nature of the gulf certainly 
make history problematic because they are problematic themselves. 


Yet they provide no basis for despair or confidence. Indeed, many of ` 


the arguments which constrain the historian also hamper the socio- 
logist of strange, contemporary worlds. The present is recalcitrant too, 
and it is evident that the sociologist who would study it does not occupy 
an entirely privileged position.18 

In sum, certain sociologists would deny the claims made by those who 
have sought to explore the past. They would maintain that adequate 
understanding hinges on a proper interpretation of the subjective 
worlds that were once occupied by people who are now dead. Those 
subjective worlds are irrevocably inaccessible to the historian. Any 
attempt to reconstitute them must make use of procedures which are 
anachronistic and untenably speculative. Even if a reconstruction were 
successfully accomplished, there are no recognized practices which allow 
the historian to demonstrate that his is a faithful rather than a spurious 
explanation. The materials for such a demonstration cannot be dis- 
covered by any of the methods which are available to him. On the 
contrary, some independent vantage point is required to assess the fit 
between a description and what is described. Historiography cannot 
provide that external perspective on itself, and it cannot underwrite 
any of its interpretations. 

Some limited reservations may be made about the forcefulness of this 
argument about historical analysis. They can be best advanced by 
examining that argument more fully. I shall consider three principal 
obstructions to the development of an interpretative historical socio- 
logy. My discussion will centre on the parts played by the tolerable 
invariance of common-sense schemes of understanding; the co-existence 
of past and present in some phenomenologically-apprehended ‘now’; 
and the relative emancipation of certain cultural items from a complete 
absorption in their contexts. 
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THE OBJECTIVITY OF CULTURAL ITEMS 


Cicourel has argued that there are hazards attached to ‘viewing in- 
dexical expressions as if they could be repaired and thus transformed 
| into context-free objective statements’.19 He would assert that any 
b utterance must be interpreted as a collapsed shorthand account whose 
, proper significance cannot be appreciated until it has been once more 
b lodged in the environment of meaning which first engendered it. That 
environment represents the unstated and stated semantic background 
which forms the production of an expression. The disentangling of 
meanings will always be incomplete unless their manner of assembly 
can also be understood. Sociology lacks principles of extraction which 
would enable the interpreter of an expression to assess how it may be 
discussed independently of its originating context.20 Without those 
d principles, analytic strategies must ground themselves in an intimate 
reproduction of the situations which generate action. Douglas, too, 
claims: 


All experience is . . . rooted, grounded, situated. . . . Given this 
necessarily situated nature of human experience, all truthful under- 
standing of that experience must be based upon a grasping of that 
experience in its natural situation. Like most experience in its initial 
stages, this grasping is a highly situated experience . . 21 


The indexicality of historical records threatens to remove them per- 
manently from the reach of adequate retrospective interpretation. 
The closure and incalculable alienness of past events makes the encod- 
ing practices that furnished the records irrecoverable. Yet it does not 
follow that all records are equally indexical or that they are all inde- 
cipherable. Speech and writing may give rise to some linguistic 
productions which are relatively autonomous. Any discussion of that 
autonomy must be most circumspect because it cannot be controlled 
by rules for ordering doubt, but it would be unprofitable to assume 
a priori that every cultural item is equally embedded. 

Kwant has suggested that ‘there are two dangers to avoid when we 
consider the relationship between Janguage and existence. The first of 

mese is that of isolating speech from the whole of our existence as giver 
pf meaning. The second . . . is to emphasize the bond between language 
nd existence so much that the proper character of speech is denied’.22 

That proper character resides in the peculiar capacity of speech to 
acquire a limited phenomenological decontextualization. All existence 
} is immediately and initially apprehended through ‘lived meaning’; it is 
| grasped without any knowing detachment from the flow of experience. 

Lived meaning is not reflexively organized by typifications, but any 
f attempt to make sense of it—retrospectively or prospectively—must be 
~ symbolically mediated. When we reflect upon what we have done and 

what has happened to us, we no longer inhabit a pure realm of lived 
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meaning. The mediations which are consciously employed to bestow 
form upon experience may be personal and incommunicable, or they 
may enjoy a public currency. The chief public form is speech, the 
ordering of meaning by and into.words. Speech is dialectically fused 
with experience: existence is transformed by words which are them- 
selves lent content and context by existence. / 

When phenomena are spoken about, the speaker translates them ina _ 
fourfold fashion. Speech places the observer at a distance from an 
object. He becomes simultaneously detached and knowledgeable. The 
object is no longer grasped; it is, instead, pointed at. Pointing enforces 
a separation between subject and object. The object itself becomes 
prised out of its context. It is given a definition which distinguishes it 
from its environment. All speaking therefore imposes some shedding of 
context although, paradoxically, it also creates the object-context ™ 
distinction. Thirdly, speech rests on generic forms, It translates mean- 
ing into signification, casting the unique and rooted into transcen- 
dental categories. All words can give rise to experience which is general 
and ‘trans-situational’. They arrange and abstract meanings so tha 
they are applicable across the boundaries of events and times. When ar: 
item is described in language it becomes practically dislocated. Finally, 
speaking can organize a separate mode of experience which is not 
simply a transmutation or decipherment of prepredicative thought. 
It has its own distinct phenomenological properties which exceed those' 
of the prereflexive world.?3 

Words are available to any man. The special contexts of their pro- 
duction are not recapitulated every time they are used. Merleau- 
Ponty has distinguished between parole parlée and parole parlante.?4 
Parole parlée is the creative word which arises immediately out of lived 
meaning. Once formed, however, it can be repeated by others who have 
never experienced the same lived meaning. It can become parole 
parlante, part of the general stock of significations that are conven- į 
tionally employed within a community. Members of that community 
can retrieve some generalized and typified meaning for paroles parlantes, 4 
and indexicality is not completely lost. But they cannot revive all the 
texture and detail of the experience which first gave birth to such 
words. 

Environments of meaning are largely preformed by spoken words 
They provide competent people with promiscuous access to knowledg. 
about the world. In the main, that knowledge is a common-sense 
understanding which serves everyday purposes. It is generalized, ' 
stylized and compressed. The spoken word, parole parlante, is itself a 
formalizing, generalizing and condensing medium of typification. It is 
a highly conventional symbolic form which may be carelessly used 
because of its frequent lack of a close connection with the contents of 
existence. Many words are abused or misused by strict lexicographical ~- 
criteria. Most are spoken without much reflection: they are available 
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‘as a matter of course’ without attention being given to their precise 
meaning or connotations. They form a taken-for-granted and, in a 
sense, existentially-neutral means of appropriating the world. Their 
origins and combinations are often obscure even to those who speak 
them.?5 

Lived meaning and spoken meaning thus share a most problematic 
relation with one another. Indexicality is not uniform and may occa- 
sionally cease to be analytically central. The world of speech cannot be 
reduced down to the world of unmediated meaning; what is said can 
be experienced as unfaithful to what is felt; and what is felt may be 
inexpressible. Words tend to be used so rapidly and so conventionally 
that they frequently fail to conjure up any parallel stream of experienced 
meaning which slavishly mirrors them. Even highly evocative and 
dramatic speech can emanate from a person who is bored or disen- 
gaged. Indeed, the practice of speaking can become a form of play 
which is cultivated for its own sake. It can become a pure form which is 
relatively barren of consequential meaning. Thus indexicality is often 
stereotyped and abstract. Many words are situated in contexts of 
what ‘everyone knows’, bearing only the slightest reference to localized 
and grounded knowledge. 

The problematic connections between speech and lived meaning are 
further complicated by the capacity of speakers to combine words and 
sentences in novel ways, by the ability of language to ‘produce’ its own 
meaning. Words may describe fantastic events that have been encoun- 
tered by no-one. They may award a plausible semblance of reality to 
phenomena that have no counterparts in lived meaning. They can 
thereby acquire a certain independence which isolates them from other 
styles of grasping the world. It is in this fashion that they can become a 
sealed context for one another. Linguistic traditions can foster the 
development of ‘autonomous’ cultures of the word. Language’s 
‘opaqueness, its obstinate reference to itself, and its turning and folding 
back on itself are precisely what make it a mental power; for it in turn 
becomes something like a universe, and it is capable of lodging things 
in this universe—after it has transformed them into their meaning’.?¢ 

Indexicality is most diffuse when it is associated with words and 
documents intended for a wide public, that is, for the catholic com- 
munity of people who participate in what ‘everybody knows’. Of course, 
they are given their fullest meaning when the identity and world of 
their authors are known, but such an identity and world can be actually 
or effectively anonymous. The words are usually interpreted as having 
the most general and abstract anchorage. They are supposed to reach 
and be intelligible within all the different settings that compose a 
society. For practical purposes, then, they attain objectivity within a 
community. They may well take on constructions which were never 
envisaged by their authors, and an author’s control is always lost when 
publication takes place. 
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THE PRESENCE OF THE PAST IN THE HERE-AND-NOW 


The allegation that some public documents may be somehow intel- 
ligible to outsiders is, of course, ultimately indefensible. There are no 
practices by which interpretations of past writings can be shown to 
correspond with the intended and unintended meanings of their 
authors. Indeed, it has been argued that these productions are sealed 
in closed systems of understanding which are irrevocably alien to the 
historian.27 

The critical question turns on whether what ‘everybody knows’ can 
eventually become what ‘nobody can know’. The phrasing of an 
answer depends on whether the present is construed as a moving 
synthesis of the past or as one of a number of staggered and discon- 
tinuous episodes. If it is taken to be the former, the past may still be 
recreated only by unravelling and passing back through a series of 
transformations which have reworked its significance. Yet that re- 
working is not inevitably profound. What everybody knew rarely dis- 
appears in its entirety. It may be re-organized or vestigial, but pheno- 
menological distance need not be commensurate with temporal dis- 
tance. The present should not be regarded as utterly novel. 

Any person enters an environment of words, representations and 
institutions which is already prestructured. He must deal with sym- 
bolic materials whose origins are distributed back through time. The 
Here-and-Now is a complex amalgam of contemporary and historical 
realities whose exact composition can never be known. The past is 
continually celebrated in the present, although it is a reconstituted past 
which would not be wholly familiar to the dead: 


A society that could be completely molded by its immediately pre- 
ceding period would have to have a structure so malleable as to be 
virtually invertebrate. It would also have to be a society in which 
communication between generations was conducted, so to speak, in 
“Indian file’-—the children having contact with their ancestors only 
through the mediation of their parents. Now, this is not true. It is not 
true even when the communication is purely oral. . . . Still more 
strongly, between even widely scattered generations, the written 
word vastly facilitates those transfers of thought which supply the 
true continuity of a civilization.28 


What is phenomenologically immediate may be more ancient than 
the phenomenologically distant. Our understandings are completely 
contemporary only in the sense that they occupy a point of time which 
is ‘now’. Any other attribution of the contemporary ignores the manner 
in which historically diverse materials are synthesized by consciousness. 
It also neglects the unity of social reality over the generations, a unity 
which is sometimes attenuated but very rarely fractured.2° The young 
consort with the old, and the old themselves consorted with the old 
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when they were young.3? As Schutz has observed, ‘a continuous We- 
relation exists from the dawn of mankind to this day’. Whatever a 
communal sense of the past may be, the everyday world of one’s pre- 
decessors is probably more durable and influential than is ordinarily 
supposed. We live in a world which is still fed by ideas flowing directly 
from the dead. The past permeates the present. 

Lived meaning and some paralinguistic forms of experience cannot be 
translated into standardized and stabilized systems of signification. 
They are consequently fluid and changeable. They are silent languages 
which do not lend themselves to communication across the boundaries 
of subjective worlds, and they may alter in ways that no outsider can 
appreciate. Written language, however, has some superficial structural 
rigidity. Documents produced in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
turies, for instance, relied on most of the expressions, words and syntax 
that are in use now. They may have shifted their meanings over time, 
but they are based on a skeleton of unchanging forms. The slight 
stylistic modifications that have taken place are not unintelligible. 
Language can contribute to the objectivation and stabilization of 
meanings so that they persist longer than their originating contexts. 
Symbols, metaphors and expressions can pass from generation to 
generation. Some dominant constellations of symbolism may replace 
others, but the others are rarely so completely suppressed that they 
attain meaninglessness.32 Ever since the printing press imposed some 
relative uniformity on written language, there has been a formal unity 
of symbolic mediations which may well have impressed itself upon 
experience. Moreover, the preservation of writing made possible by 
mass production has led to the literate being exposed to the ideas 
(however misconstrued) of several hundred years. 

All these arguments find a condensed expression in Husserl’s idea of 
Stiftung or foundation. Almost any practice represents a compacted 
tradition, an opportunity to enter into the forms and contents of life 
prepared by the dead. The seizing of such an opportunity renews that 


- life so that it becomes a phenomenological reality grounded in the 


present. The nature of the ‘present’ is thus far from clear: it cannot 
simply be reduced to a complete existential break with an opaque past. 
What has been lost, and what has been transformed, cannot be ascer- 
tained. Neither is it possible to know how past and present intersect. 
There still remains considerable uncertainty about the adequacy of 
any reconstruction. Yet it does not follow that the world of our pre- 
decessors is totally closed or that all reconstruction is.quixotic. 


THE TOLERABLE INVARIANCE OF COMMON-SENSE 
UNDERSTANDING 


1 


J} Cicourel has asserted ‘the researcher needs a theory which will seek to 
establish what invariant relationships exist over time as well as the 
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particular and variable features of a given era. The problem of mean- 
ing is a central issue again.’33 At bottom, variance and invariance can 
never be definitively demonstrated. If the meanings of conduct cannot = 
be confidently grasped, then the manner in which they change or resist 
change cannot itself be described. The ‘mob’ of the early eighteenth 
century may or may not have signified much the same as the ‘mob’ 
of the twentieth century. Its significance cannot be taken as invariant 
without a prior understanding of the contexts of its generation and use. 

In turn, that prior understanding depends upon the establishment of 
invariance. It appears to be impossible to build a base for the judg- . 
ments which Cicourel has prescribed. 

Outside propositional logic, nothing can be ‘proved’ once and for all. 
Indeed, propositional logic is not itself completely secure. Sociology, _ 
and especially interpretative sociology, can never be satisfactorily ~ 
defended against a rigorously sceptical attack. It cannot even manage 
the problems presented by an elementary solipsism. I take it that it was 
in this sense that Becker argued ‘social science is, in principle, impos- 
sible’. All sociology must represent a massive act of faith, an attempt ° 
to make sense of what must finally defy sense. Its analytic assaults upon 
the social world must be supported by pragmatic criteria which par- 
tially suspend issues of truthfulness and fidelity. 

Pragmatically, the historian and the sociologist are forced to assume 
some invariance of meaning over time. Weber contended, for instance, 
that all historical sociology is impossible unless it can be believed that 
danger in the past meant something equivalent to danger now. Without 
that belief, there would be no language to depict history. The transcen- 
dental properties of meaning would become deceits. A faith in the 
immutability of social forms thus underpins all social explanation. When 
Erikson stated “every event has properties that can be assumed under 
a more general heading: if this were not so, we would be unable to 
identify the event in the first place’,34 it would seem that his argument 
proceeds less from ontological assurance than from pragmatic trust. 

Phenomena can be captured only by an extensive use of familiar 
metaphors which impose invariance on the world. Metaphors can be 
employed with some confidence when they are applied to the world of 
our contemporaries, but with markedly less confidence when trans- 
ferred to the past. Yet metaphorical reconstitution is the sole strategy 
available to the historian. Without such borrowing from contemporary 
forms of life, the analyst would become a mute.*5 Historiography is 
therefore again dependent on the practices whereby personal ideal 
types are formed out of current existential knowledge. It may be 
checked by the past, but it is given an initial definition and availability 
by metaphor which flows out of the present. History may be interpreted 
only if it is held to be largely analogous to the present. 

The case for that invariance has been framed by need and by the--§ 
prima facie intelligibility of many records that survive from the past. It 
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has been alleged that documents do not read, in the main, as if they 
were the products of an alien intelligence. Rather, they ‘make sense’. 
It is moot how much sense they actually still contain, and how it can 
be adequately resurrected. Yet their authors appear to be under- 
standable, and the reader is capable of entering a state of ‘pseudo- 
contemporaneity’ with them. That state may be fallacious, but it 
affords a common-sense response of identification and fellow- 
sympathy.%6 

Such an argument perhaps represents the last ditch of the pheno- 
menological defence, the ultimate act of faith. The appeal to the com- 
mon-sense response of sympathy is weak, but it undoubtedly supports 
the whole sociological edifice. Used historically, it may be partially 
buttressed by Husserl’s idea of Stiftung, and by the argument that social 
understandings and practices display a certain inertia,’ that they 
rarely become profoundly or erratically discontinuous over time. The 
argument hinging on invariance must thus finally rest on the belief 
that the ranges of human experience are so constrained that they do not 


* radically separate men of different eras and situations. As Schutz 


asserts, ‘I can say... that my predecessor’s experience was human 
experience: I can interpret it in the context of my knowledge of human 
experience as meaningful experience in general’,38 

Of course, a resort to the invocation of such a wide community of 
sentiment and knowledge does little to clarify the particular and detailed 
problems which confront any historical analysis. It does not permit fine 
interpretation because its claims are so vague and broad. More impor- 
tantly, it does not distinguish between the variant and the invariant. 


‘The relegation of all experience to some universe of shared humanity 


hampers the recognition of what is peculiar to an event. The past can- 
not be intelligently reduced to a flow of unchanging understanding, as a 
mere accumulation and series of displacements of common knowledge. 
Variance in activity, the range of social forms, and the evident diversity 
of social reality would then become simply inexplicable. If historical 


_ work serves any purpose, it is to document the numerous structures of 


t 


experience and existence, not to transform them into an imprecise and 
homogeneous totality. After all, the particular courses which action 
takes must be explained by variations in constellations of meaning, not 
by some nebulous sameness of meaning. 

Were invariance too great, it would render some documents either 
wholly unintelligible or else only deceptively intelligible. I have argued 
that most documents appear to be prima facie comprehensible and that, 
on pragmatic grounds, they must be construed as tolerably uniform in 
meaning. No variance would make historiography absurd. Excessive 
variance would make it impossible. Within the limits of manageable 
comprehension, some procedures must be introduced to enable the 


haa historian to discriminate between the claims of competing ideal types. 
~ He must be able to identify the historically-plausible actor and dismiss 
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the homunculus which arises solely from his deployment of an anach- 
ronistic common sense. 

In Die Probleme der Geschichisphilosophie, Simmel proffers a modest 
answer to this issue of discrimination. Upon its cogency may depend 
the success of the historiographical enterprise. Simmel accepted a 
Kantian epistemology: his position has been described by Mandelbaum 
as one which holds that ‘the mind creates . . . knowledge through its 
` own activity, forming by means of its own categories the material which 
is presented to it . . . history as we know it is a product of our mind’s 
activity. . . .39 The business of reconstructing history must then be 
judged by examining the constitutive properties of mind. The workings 
of consciousness may be scrutinized in order to discover whether the 
historian has created a puppet which apes him or an ideal type which 
has some authentic ‘otherness’. Verstehen is the necessary first phase of 
analysis, but Verstehen may deceive: 


. .. Simmel contends that the only way in which we can know that a 
contemplated psychical manifold is not merely a part of our own. 
experience, but also belongs to another, is to see that the elements 
comprising it fit together in a fashion which is not explicable on the 
basis of the partiality and accidental conditions of our own sub- 
jective psychical life . . „40 


Simmel was quite aware of the difficulties posed by his solution. He 
also recognized the impossibility of a complete escape from the his- 
torian’s own common-sense world. Yet he may have achieved some 
limited resolution of the dilemmas that can bedevil the historian. Per- 
sonal ideal types must be continually monitored. If they have any 
authenticity, it is likely to stem from their capacity to surprise, inform 
and change the historian. They must be experienced as moderately 
recalcitrant and as part of a world which is itself resistant and external. 
They must take on appearances which are novel and unfamiliar enough 
to reassure their producer that he is not simply engaged in a form of 
solipsistic introspection. They must, moreover, convey the impression _, 
that they are descriptions of ‘independent’ yet possible persons and 
events. They must share a common but separate humanity. In this 
sense, they have to participate in a mode of common-sense experience, 
but not in a mere mirroring of the historian’s own experience. As 
Merleau-Ponty states, the philosopher of history ‘must see himself 
within the dialogue of minds, situated as they all are, and grant them 
the dignity of self-constituting beings at the very moment that he claims 
that dignity for himself?.41 

Additionally, the historian is obliged to reflexively examine his own 
thinking in order to gain some knowledge of its processes. It is from the 
absence of a complete fit between those processes and the processes 
which he has attributed to his ideal type that plausibility emerges. + 
The historian is constrained to attend to himself as a problematic figure 
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whose work is to be dismembered and compared with its productions. 
The ineluctable regression of the sociology of knowledge may appear, 
- but some self-distancing is required to allow the historian to explore the 
strangeness of his own creations. 

It is in the pursuit of Simmel’s method that history can become dis- 
ciplined and defensible. It permits the historian to assume that the 
past may be cautiously discovered in documents which take on a certain 

- objectivity; that it is, in some ways, co-extensive with the present; and 
that its events were not sited in totally foreign worlds. More importantly, 
it also permits him to exercise some kind of critical distance from his 
own works so that their authority may be judged. None of this justifies 
much confidence. Indeed, it may be argued that Simmel’s solution is 
both markedly contrived and open to distortion.42 There are no im- 
pressive a priori reasons for assuming that dead worlds and dead 
people must be so unfamiliar that they provoke a sense of alienation. 
(Conversely, novelists sometimes claim that their fictitious characters 
appear to acquire independent life. It is clear that Simmel’s recipe is 
misleading in this context too.) It could well be the case that the past 
is occasionally wholly familiar. On those occasions, it might be mis- 
takenly dismissed as an imaginative projection. Were one to defer to 
this argument in its entirety, the business of writing history would be 
again completely impossible. It is thus pragmatically inconvenient to 
accord it too much deference. 

What is most apparent is that there are great regions of experience 
and happenings that can never be recovered. Only a skeletal portrait 
of the past is possible. Anything else would entail an excessive imputa- 
tion of existential knowledge which can never be checked against the 
past. Personal ideal types must always be given sufficient substance to 
make them recognizably human. But must also take the form of pheno- 
menologically denuded and parsimonious constructions. Their com- 
position and use cannot be the same as those which characterize 
descriptions of the present. There is no legitimate warrant to flesh them 

_out so completely. In addition to being sparse, they cannot but be 
phrased in the most general metaphor. Historical analysis is neces- 
sarily reified because it invokes metaphors to prise out classes and con- 
l ditions of events. It lacks any semblance of the detailed and sure know- 
_ ledge which might dispel reification. Only the language of simple 
` structural forms is available to the historian. Explanation and descrip- 
tion must perhaps be even more circumspect in history than in sociology 
because all the understanding of penumbra! issues is foggier in his- 
toriography. When firm understanding is impossible, grand generaliza- 
tion becomes hazardous. Wholesale reification is as subversive to 
historical interpretation as it is to sociology. It is also clear that no 
thoroughgoing phenomenological microsociology of the past is feasible. 

If history is to be written, it must forfeit many of the qualities of work 

“ performed on contemporary social worlds. Yet sociology is enhanced 
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when vanished social forms are re-assembled. Without history, it 
would merely be the pursuit of a fleeting and elusive ‘present? which 
affords access to only a most restricted spectrum of human possibilities. 
Sociology cannot revolve around the assumption that the ‘present’ 
contains sufficient matter for a reasonable understanding of social life. 
Neither can it be dominated by the assumption that the ‘present’ 


mysteriously appeared without a past. 


* I am extremely grateful to Patricia Thane for her comments on an earlier draft 


of this paper. 
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H. T. Buckle: the liberal faith and the science 
of history 


Bernard Shaw wrote a friend in 1894 that there were few books that had 
made ‘any permanent mark’, but among them, ‘I should certainly men- 
tion Marx and Buckle among the first’. Shaw’s coupling of the names 
of Marx and Buckle was not unusual in the generation before the War 
of 1914. Yet, today, despite the quasi-mystical overlays of a dialectic 
drawn from early nineteenth-century German idealism, Marx con- 
tinues to be regarded as a seminal contributor to historical sociology, 
while Buckle—the leading mid-nineteenth-century historian in the 
sociological tradition climaxed by Durkheim, Weber, and their 
successors—has been almost forgotten. Both Buckle and Marx started 
from the same rationalist, evolutionary and materialist preconceptions. 
In Shaw’s words, they were convinced that ‘the particular form of 
civilization in any place, including its laws, religion and customs, 
depends really on the economic conditions: that is, on its climate and 
on the ease or difficulty with which its food can be produced’.! But 
from this common materialist base, they moved in different directions. 
Buckle saw the essential conflict in history to be an intellectual one, 
that between the priest and the rational sceptic, between theology and 
science. He viewed ideas, albeit nurtured in material circumstances, as 
the decisive motors of history. Here lay Buckle’s distinctive contribu- 
tion to historical sociology, agreeing on this issue with his predecessor 
Comte and his disciple Lecky. Buckle’s politics were the individualist 
ones of mid-Victorian England, of free trade and of Mill’s On Liberty. 
And in this lies the explanation of his failure to be remembered. 


THE SCIENGE OF HISTORY 


The historical sociologists of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were attempting to supplant the view of the world as gov- 
erned by an intervening Providence by one which saw history as the 
product of uniform laws. Even to search for such a regularity, akin to 
that of the physical sciences, smacked of impiety. In the traditional, 
providential view, individuals (who, of course, in the form of Carlyle’s 


great men were the prime subject of history) were rewarded or punished * 


according to their deserts. The sociological laws, on the other hand, 
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were more likely to concern large groups or masses rather than indi- 
viduals, to be occupied more with statistics than biography. If an indi- 
»- vidual’s behaviour were determined by forces outside of himself, if 
individual moral accountability were no longer possible, the very 
basis of society seemed threatened. The sociological historians and 
their admirers, furthermore, tended to be moral relativists on principle, 
as well as opponents of revealed religion and enemies of ecclesiastical 
„establishments. They believed, moreover, that, as a happy consequence 
of history becoming a science, they could predict the future and often 
presented their vision of the progress of society as a scientific alternative 
© to Christianity. 

The 1850s and ’60s were the age of the popularization of science in 
Europe and America. Alexander von Humboldt’s Kosmos was com- 
pleted in the fifties; Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared in 1859; 
Ludwig Biichner’s Kraft und Stuff, first published in 1855, became a 
materialist scripture for a new generation which had lost faith in 
metaphysics. Science was asserting itself and assuming the intellectual 

© leadership it was thereafter to possess. Scientists made bold generaliz- 
ations—as evidenced in the theories of thermodynamics and evolution— 
drawing wide syntheses from the accumulation of observational and 
experimental data. Moreover, these scientists succeeded in making 

" their generalizations meaningful to an eager public and impressing 
the usefulness of scientific method upon all disciplines. In this ferment, 

in 1857, H. T. Buckle, a self-educated gentleman of independent 

b means, published the first of what was intended to become a many- 
volumed History of Civilization in England. Buckle’s History was to em- 
body the deterministic residue of an early exposure to Calvinism (which 

he continued to regard as the religion closest to liberal and democratic 
ideals), a religious scepticism, and a devotion to science which he 
believed would soon replace theology in its position of intellectual 
authority. The work was to be not only a eulogy of the scientific 
advances of the preceding two centuries (which in itself commended it 

to the public), but was designed as a demonstration of how the principles 

7 of science might be applied to the writing of history. 

_ Buckle’s History climaxed the efforts of over a century of work by 
Å such theorists of sociological history as Vico, Montesquieu, Condorcet, 
_ Herder, Saint Simon, and Comte, who had concerned themselves with 
* outlining the inevitable stages of human development. Buckle also fol- 
lowed the pattern set by the so-called philosophical historians of the 
eighteenth century, men like Voltaire, Gibbon, or such members of the 
Scottish historical school as Robertson, who, more concerned with the 
writing of history than with theory, employed in their narratives the 
ideas the theorists had developed. Perhaps Buckle might best be com- 

` pared to the nineteenth-century French historian Guizot, who, fol- 
plowing the direction of these eighteenth-century predecessors, believed 
* confidently in the inexorable laws of historical progress which were 
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bringing the middle classes to power and entrenching a liberal ideology. 
Buckle clearly thought of himself as more historian than theorist, 
relying, though without explicit acknowledgement, upon Comte for the 
principal part of his theory. 

Auguste Comte, as is well-known, quite deliberately set out to trans- 


fer the methods and principles of science to society, to create a Social ` 


Physics, which he called Sociology. He depicted three stages of history, 
a theological, a metaphysical, and a positivist, through each of which 
the branches of knowledge must successively pass. By the nineteenth 
century, Comte observed, all branches had entered the positive or 
scientific stage except the study of society. The new social science 
would have to employ observation and experiment—experiment in 
sociology would mean the careful study of extraordinary social condi- 
tions, such as revolution—and the comparative method. Comte saw 
collective phenomena as more readily accessible to the observer in 
search of sociological laws than the discrete, individual elements 
which formed them. He perceived the delicate relationships between 
leading groups of such phenomena so that a change in one would 
produce corresponding changes in others, and all were connected with 
the intellectual, moral and physical aspects of the stage of social evolu- 
tion to which they belonged. 

For Comte, the decisive force in social development was neither the 
moral impulse, so long favoured by advocates of divine or providential 
intervention in history, nor the physical, that is, geographical or 
economic; intellectual development was critical, and reason guided the 
other faculties. The history of human progress, for Comte, was con- 
sequently the history of intellectual development. In one of his most 
influential insights, Comte saw the displacement of the military regime 
of feudalism and mercantilism by the industrial regime of modern 
Europe as the consequence of the ousting of theological and metaphysical 
ways of looking at the world by positive, scientific ones.4 

How could such views but be congenial to liberals like Buckle, J. S. 


Mill and Herbert Spencer? By incorporating many of them, Buckle’s ` 


History became virtually a bible for the followers of this school of thought. 
For many people, as we have suggested, this progressive view of history 


was not merely science but faith—an alternative not merely to Bishop % 


Bossuet’s Discours sur l’histoire universelle, in which God was seen as 
intervening throughout history, but to traditional religion itself. Pro- 
gress, then, a progress motored by the intellectual improvement which 
saw reason predominating over the animal impulses and knowledge 
replacing superstition and ignorance, might replace God as the shaper 
of ends. Buckle’s book, moreover, was the first successful populariza- 
tion of this new way of thinking about history: about history as the 
development from one stage of society, with its special conditions and 
characteristics, to another, and about the role of the social sciences and 
statistics in historical methodology; it was designed as a practical 
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) demonstration of what Buckle took to be an inductive, and more im- 
`) portantly, a comparative method. 
`~ The book enjoyed the virtually immediate and enthusiastic approval 
of a wide public, of both the lower and upper classes in both England 
and, after many translations, on the continent.’ Buckle’s History, indeed, 
was one of the great shapers of the public mind in the nineteenth cen- 
ry. The footnotes of the book revealed an immense and intimidating 
ea quantity of reading in virtually all fields: here was an historian who 
* could refer with assurance to works in jurisprudence, science, philo- 
,- sophy, political economy, psychology and medical statistics. The mes- 
sage borne by Mill’s System of Logic (1843) had been persuasive: it was 
| the great age of induction and the public desired to see ‘principles’ 
«~ derived from a mass of evidence sufficient to satisfy (or perhaps to 
+ stultify) the critical faculties. Darwin, an admirer of the History, 
inquired after and was much impressed by Buckle’s ‘system of collect- 
~ ing facts’, which so much resembled his own. An American admirer, 
~ the New England reformer Theodore Parker, saw the History as the 
“® most important book written in English since Bacon’s Novum Organum 
» and Newton’s Principia.? Buckle’s work was translated into many 
; languages and became a favourite of the intellectual classes of France, 
» Germany, and, particularly and perhaps surprisingly, Russia.8 Of 
¡© course, it also aroused the deep hostility of those holding traditional 
views, as well as of most professional historians. And even after the 
$e heyday ofits popularity had passed, it continued to arouse both hatred 
F* and admiration. Defending Buckle against the attacks of certain critics, 
"the liberal philosopher Henry Sidgwick declared: ‘Abuse him as you 
like, [but] he is the first Englishman who has attempted to write 
scientific history’.2 As we have seen, Bernard Shaw in 1894, linked 
Buckle with Marx, and young Bertrand Russell wrote of Buckle’s 
History and Mill’s System of Logic as uniquely, among the books that he 
had read, possessing ‘intellectual integrity’.1° In a period that was 
increasingly viewing itself as the age of science, Buckle was regarded as 
the scientific historian, par excellence, the man who had at last under- 
7 stood the laws which governed history. Writing in response to an 
A inquiry in 1853 concerning the purpose of the work upon which he was 
%: then engaged, Buckle declared, in the best Comtian manner, that ‘I 
~~ have long been convinced that the progress of every people is regulated 
by principles—or, as they are called, Laws—as regular as those which 
govern the physical world. To discover these laws is the object of my 
work’. Buckle intended to survey the ‘moral, intellectual and legisla- 
tive peculiarities’ of the great countries of the West, and to account 
for them by displaying ‘certain relations between the various stages 
through which each people have progressively passed’. In this way, 
\ Buckle would ‘rescue history from the hands of annalists, chroniclers, 
$- and antiquaries’, men of inferior intellect where the discipline still 
lodged. Events were not the consequence of pure chance (for Buckle, 
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the primitive conception which had developed into the doctrine of Free 
Will) nor of supernatural intervention; rather, there was a Necessary 
Connexion, a chain connecting every event to an antecedent, a concept 
he thought akin to the theological one of Predestination. Buckle was 
confident that if all the antecedents of the mind of an individual were 
known, one could predict his behaviour. History was the ‘fruit of a 
double action’: ‘Nature with its laws, acting upon the mind, with its 
own laws, and the mind modifying nature’.11 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


The physical sciences were invoked by Buckle who saw the historian’s 
task as that of mediating between the scientist, on the one hand, and the 
moralists, theologians and metaphysicians, on the other.12 Climate, 
Food, Soil and the General Aspect of Nature (such phenomena as 
susceptibility to earthquakes), he asserted, accounted for the leading 
differences among nations. (Such a view caused Buckle to be decried 
in some quarters as a crude popularizer of Montesquieu’s environ- 
mentalism.) These physical factors were critical in determining the 
original accumulation of wealth without which there would not be the 
leisure necessary for the growth of knowledge, which for Buckle, as for 
Comte, was the predominant impulse in historical development. After 
a lengthy examination of food needs in various climates, Buckle con- 
cluded that if the soil provided a cheap food, this would encourage a 
rapid increase in population and consequently more claimants upon a 
fixed wages fund. Low wages, moreover, produced a greater inequality 
of distribution of wealth, with the consequence that social and political 
power were also unequally distributed. Using these principles of 
Physical Geography and Political Economy, Buckle viewed the cases of 
India, Egypt, Central America, Mexico, Peru and Brazil as confirming 
his view that the cheapness and abundance of the national food had 
reduced the lower orders to a state of virtual slavery. He saw the Irish 
reliance on the potato crop as producing a similar result. (Malthus, 
not surprisingly, had come to a similar conclusion half-a-century 
earlier.) 13 

If Climate, Food and Soil constituted the forces which were the 
primary determiners of the economic base, the Aspects of Nature were 
critical for determining the psychological and intellectual base. These 
Buckle divided into two categories: there were the fearful Aspects in the 
tropical and subtropical climes, where earthquakes and volcanoes, 
hurricanes, plagues and diseases, excited the imagination, encouraged 
superstition and enthroned the Irrational; there were the more benign 
aspects which gave men confidence in themselves, and encouraged 
analysis, scepticism and reason. In an earthquake-prone Spain and 
Italy, for example, superstition and the plastic arts were supreme while 
the sciences lagged. The opposite was the case in England. In the 
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countries of nature’s fearful Aspects, even in recent times, the pre- 
eminent method of thinking was that of a backward deductive logic, 
while in Western Europe, with its advantages in the Aspect of Nature 
and where nature had not been overly beneficient in providing a cheap 
food, the inductive logic of the sciences prevailed. (On this matter, 
which was to be important to his subsequent analysis, he was probably 
indebted to Mill’s System of Logic, which he much admired, and which 


~=- made a similar though less heavy-handed distinction between the tra- 


Pa 


ditional deductive logic and a progressive induction.)!4 Buckle argued 
further that the forces of nature had played the dominant role in non- 
European civilizations, while in Europe, where nature was under 
control, the ‘skills and energy’ of man became decisive in determining 
events, and mental laws became more important than the physical 


~ laws. 


THE NATURE OF PROGRESS AND THE ENGLISH MODEL 


“For Buckle, mental progress was twofold: moral progress which con- 


cerned duties, and intellectual progress which concerned knowledge. 
There was no evidence, he argued, to suggest that man’s intellectual 
capacity as such or the essential dicta of morality had improved over 


T the millennia. Knowledge, on the other hand, was continually growing, 


and had consequently to be considered the decisive element in man- 
kind’s progress. The Spanish inquisitors, Buckle cited by way of exam- 
ple, were men of impeccable morals, yet had done incalculable harm 
because of their ignorance. Wars (which together with intolerance con- 


ç stituted for Buckle the two great evils plaguing civilization) had dimi- 


nished with the increase of knowledge, not with any moralimprovement. 

Intellectual progress, moreover, increased ‘the authority of the 
intellectual classes’ as well as their resources, relatively diminishing as a 
consequence the resources and authority of the military classes. Writing 
in the decade of the Crimean War, Buckle saw England and France 
increasingly under the leadership of the pacifist middle classes, while 
Russia was warlike not because she was immoral but because she was 
unintellectual, and consequently devoid of classes with an interest in 


« maintaining peace. The middle class, in contradistinction to the military 


~ 


- and ecclesiastical class, was an ‘intellectual class’ which had displayed 
itself in religious reforms in the sixteenth, in political rebellion in the 
seventeenth, and had in the nineteenth century established a ‘supre- 
macy of Public Opinion’ to which even despots were amenable. 

Progress, then, depended upon the quantity of knowledge possessed 
by the ablest, the subjects with which that knowledge was concerned, 
and the extent and freedom with which that knowledge was diffused. 
The moral or immoral deeds of men might temporarily deflect the line 


}-of progress. Not great men, however, but sociological law dominated 
history. Yet Buckle was ready to suggest, in apparently contradictory 
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fashion, that the cumulative ‘discoveries of great men’ were critical to 
the forward movement of civilization.15 

The history of English civilization was to be Buckle’s prime subject, . 
not because of patriotic motives, he insisted, but because England repre- _ 
sented the ‘ideal-type’ of normal, healthy historical development, in 
which the ‘laws of progress’ might best be observed. Comte had thought 
England eccentric, indeed unique, and thought French history more 
typical, and J. S. Mill had agreed.16 But Buckle saw France as being . 
subjected too much to foreign influences (from which England was 
protected by the Channel), and much too much under the sway of 
‘meddlesome’ government intervention which he described as the 
‘spirit of Protection’, a concept which was to play a considerable role 
in his History, and which he probably also derived from J. S. Mill,2? 
whose influence was of considerable importance in Buckle’s intellectual 
development.18 The same objections might be applied to Germany, 
with the additional one of the vastness of the chasm between the intel- 
lectual heights of the German philosophers and the superstitions of the 
people, and America was untypical because of the intellectual closeness ~ 
between the practical and the speculative classes, with few possessing _ 
great learning and few great ignorance. The Americans had succeeded ' 
in diffusing knowledge broadly while the Germans had abysmally 
failed in this. Only in England did the accumulation and diffusion of | 
knowledge accompany each other in a manner ‘best designed to secure 
progress. : 

Yet it was necessary to study German ataky to arrive inductively at 
the general laws for the accumulation of knowledge and American 
history for the laws of its diffusion. These laws might then be deduc- ' 
tively applied to England. Similarly, a study of French history would 
uncover the laws which governed the protective spirit in its political 
form and Spanish history the laws of the protective spirit in its religious 
form. For Buckle, a most important factor in determining progress was 
whether men of learning habitually employed the deductive method, 
as in Scotland or Germany, or the inductive method as in England or 
America. A study of Scottish history and thought, in comparison with ` 
that of England, he believed, would be instructive on this matter. ‘Thus, 
Buckle would investigate, by induction, the laws governing these lead- 
ing principles in the country where they were most prominent, and then 
apply them deductively to England with its relatively more ‘natural and 
healthy state’ than other lands ‘where social disease is more rife’. 

Religion, Literature and Government were mistakenly thought to be 
the three ‘prime movers’ of history, Buckle observed, but they were less 
causes than consequences. What was critical for Buckle was the state of 
society, though it is not clear whether he had the socio-economic or 
intellectual state in view, or both jointly, and this produced frequent 
confusions in his thinking. Barbarous, bigoted nations, like the Scots ; 
and the Swedes, living in less advanced societies, would be unable to: 
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maintain an advanced religion, like Protestantism, in all the purity of 
its virtues, he asserted. Whereas, though the French, who lived in a 
relatively advanced society, maintained a less progressive religion for 
political reasons, they were far ahead in the scepticism and tolerance 
which were among the leading characteristics of Protestantism. Simi- 
larly, with respect to literature, German society was not prepared to 
receive its advanced literature, which consequently was of no benefit 
to the people. Nor had it been Government, in its isolated wisdom, 
which had accomplished, say, the abolition of the Corn Laws; this 
momentous event was the consequence of a century-long ‘march of 
public opinion’ prepared for by the enlightened views of the economists. 
(Buckle made no mention of the socio-economic character of the society 
which perhaps made it ready to accept such views.) For Buckle, the 
Reform Bifl of 1832 and the 1846 abolition of the Corn Laws were the 
most important ever passed by a parliament, for representative demo- 
cracy and governmental non-interference were the essential principles 
of progress. A contemporary saw Buckle’s view of history as consisting 
of the story of an intellectual anti-corn law agitation: just as corn had 
to be freed from the insidious protection of government, so intellectual 
life had to be freed from that of the churches. This, indeed, was the 
dominant theme of his History, and in particular of his comparison of 
French and British development,!® which comprised the greater part 
of the first volume. 

In all this, Buckle was less the scientific materialist than the philoso- 
phical historian, in the mode of Robertson or Guizot. Much of what he 
wrote now seems obvious or even outmoded, but it was fresh and stimu- 
lating to more than one generation of readers. For Buckle, the critical 
feature of England’s history was the rise of the ‘spirit of doubt’, the 
scepticism which turned against ‘the three fundamental errors of the 
olden time’: a time when in politics, the people were ‘too confiding; in 
science too credulous; in religion too intolerant’.2° Why had France 
developed in so ‘abnormal’ a fashion? The ‘ecclesiastical spirit’, 
toppled by the Reformation in England, remained powerful across the 
Channel. For Buckle, Protestantism was an essential stage in the 
normal development of the European intellect. A tolerant and sceptical 
spirit did somehow emerge in seventeenth-century France, but it was 
crushed in the sphere of politics because of the strength and plausi- 
bility of ‘the spirit of protection’ which had established itself in the 
reign of Louis XIV. The protective temper—exhibited in the French 
admiration for centralized government, for trade restrictions and 
monopolies, for a paternal state and a strong church—was truly ‘an 
evil spirit? and was ‘the most serious obstacle’ for the ‘progress of 
civilization’. The French required an education ‘in self-discipline, in 
self-reliance, and in self-government’, habits ‘we imbibe in our youth’. 


“e Without this they could not have both liberty and government sta- 
- bility.21 In an interesting chapter, Buckle compared the war of the 
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Fronde in the mid-seventeenth century with the contemporaneous 
English Civil War. The English Civil War, he remarked, was a social 
struggle, a class war; the Fronde, on the other hand, was merely a 
political not a social struggle as well. Why? Because Frenchmen had 
been relatively untouched by ‘the spirit of inquiry’.2? 

Buckle’s second volume, published in 1861, was devoted to Spain and 
to Scotland. (He died in 1862 before producing a third volume in 
which he had intended to discuss Germany and the United States.) 
Such Aspects of Nature as earthquakes, he argued in this volume, when 
combined with the religious wars against the Moslems, had engrained 
superstition into the Spanish national consciousness, and encouraged 
veneration for the monarch. This, combined with a superstitious devo- 
tion to their church, helped to form a military spirit and to establish 
a great empire, but doomed all efforts for reform. So when enlightened 
kings in the eighteenth century attempted to restrain the Church, the 
nation, in thrall to superstition, resisted. The moral for Buckle was never 
to allow ‘the political movement to outstrip the intellectual one,’ upon 
which all depended.?? In Scotland, loyalty to the Crown was weak but 
superstition was as powerful as in Spain, for a bigoted and intolerant 
clergy exercised a considerable authority. The eighteenth-century 
Scottish philosophers had tried to counter the ecclesiastical spirit but 
failed because their method of reasoning was not the genuinely anti- 
theological one of induction, but that of deduction. The English intel- 
lect, on the other hand, was essentially inductive, employing a method 
more accessible to the average man and more useful in undermining 
superstition.24 

Ideas, then, were for Buckle both the product of material circum- 
stances and the prime movers of social change: this was the ‘double 
action’ of which he had written in 1853. The ‘great intellectual revolu- 
tions’, he asserted, were those upon which all other revolutions were 
based. Alongside his materialism, Buckle espoused a historical idealism 
which insisted that ‘the real history of the human race is the history of 
tendencies which are perceived by the mind, and not of events which 
are discerned by the senses’. If the spirit of scepticism was the hero of his 
History, the spirit of protection was the villain. Buckle believed that he 
had proved these propositions not only inductively, i.e., that he had 
derived them from a considerable collection of facts, but deductively, 
i.e., he had verified them by demonstrating how they explained different 
national histories. Still, with all his insistence upon the critical charac- 
ter of intellectual development, he was nonetheless engaged in seeking 
historical laws in physical laws, in Climate, Food, Soil and the General 
Aspect of Nature. Physical factors had determined the size of the ori- 
ginal accumulation of wealth upon which the leisure necessary for 
intellectual activities depended. His analysis of the influence of the 
character and accessibility of the food staple and of low and high wages 
upon future society and polity seemed to go beyond the geographical 
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determinism of Montesquieu to the economic determinism of Feuer- 
bach and even Marx. 


HISTORICAL SCIENCE VERSUS INDIVIDUAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


But this was not all that Buckle or his admirers had in mind when they 
hailed him as a scientific historian. For Buckle was, perhaps, the first 
practising historian to grasp the usefulness of statistics to history and to 
apply this insight, albeit in rudimentary fashion. In this he followed a 
principle of Comte’s but, more directly, the example of the Belgian 
statistician, Quetelet, who had sought to prove the regularity of mental 
phenomena by the examination of governmental statistics concerning 
certain moral questions. For Quetelet, and for Buckle, the regularity of 
the occurrences of crime such as murder and suicide revealed that those 
phenomena were a consequence not of personal aberrations but of the 
general condition of society. Buckle even asserted that the statistical 
evidence of a century had proved that marriage had no ‘connexion 
with personal feelings, but was completely controlled by the price of 
food and by the rate of wages’. At times, Buckle identified the ‘historical 
method’ with the statistical study of great numbers.?5 

To maintain such a position, Buckle was obliged to do away with the 
role of great men or individual circumstances (i.e., accident) in history. 
Mill, although an admirer of Buckle and his method—in the fifth 
edition of his System of Logic, in 1862, Mill praised Buckle’s History for 
its ‘striking exemplification’ of the ‘great principle’ of the concept of 
general historical laws—nonetheless cited Grote’s History of Greece as 
proof, against Buckle’s position, of the sometimes critical role of the 
individual in history. Mill praised Buckle for having surmounted the 
philosophical difficulties of the problem of free will and determinism by 
his statistical demonstrations of ‘regularity en masse, combined with the 
extreme irregularity in the cases composing the mass’. But Mill thought 
Buckle’s loose use of words had led many readers to see him mis- 
takenly as a believer in an ‘overruling fatality’, adding further that the 
science of history ‘authorises not absolute, but only conditional pre- 
diction’ .26 

In later years, while writing his great work on the history of England 
in the eighteenth century, W. E. H. Lecky, who had some decades 
earlier acknowledged himself Buckle’s disciple, also came to agree that 
Buckle’s ‘master error’ was to underrate the importance of chance and 
of individuals in history.2”? Lecky was probably correct in observing 
that Buckle’s ‘excessive tendency to sweeping generalisation’ and his 
‘arrogance of assertion’ had provoked hostility.28 ‘Seldom was a book 
more ungenerously criticized’, wrote a friendly Radical critic, Justin 
Macarthy, in 1861.29 One could easily illustrate this view. While the 
public adored the work and lionized its author, most reviewers were at 
bottom unsympathetic to the conception of scientific history and could 
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only, like the Athenaeum, judge Buckle’s History a ‘labourious and pre- 
tentious failure’.3° Fitzjames Stephen, for example, a future historian 
of English criminal law, writing in the Edinburgh Review, saw the History 
as ‘a multitude of hasty generalizations’. He took offence not only at 
Buckle’s irreligious displays but at his deterministic denial of individual 
freedom.3! There were many other reviewers who concurred, notably 
the barrister, W. F. Pollock,?? and Henry Reeve, the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review.33 Lord Acton, then a relative fledgling in history, in - 
addition to attacking Buckle’s mechanistic sociology, insisted on the 
permanence of racial characteristics as the essential principle of history, 
an idea much in vogue in France and Germany, and recently taken up 
by Gobineau, whom Acton praised, though he was certainly liable to 
the kind of criticisms levelled against Buckle.34 But even journals sym- 
pathetic to Buckle and his programmes, like the Radical Westminster 
Review, scolded him for excluding race as an influence. Despite Buckle’s 
scientific principles, the Westminster observed, the individual had 
necessarily played an important role in Buckle’s book, revealing that 
there was a ‘wide difference between Social Science and History’. The 
Radical review noted that Buckle’s confidence in an inevitable progress 
was ‘a political faith’, as both ‘elevating’ and powerful, but concluded 
by noting the ‘formidible’ character of Passion ‘allied to Power’, and 
the ‘ignorance and fanaticism’ of the ‘unenlightened mass’, ‘What 
security have we that the sleeping volcano of Passion will not flame 
forth with irresistible violence?’85 Apparently Justin Macarthy, whose 
review of Buckle J. S. Mill regarded as the most perceptive, though 
the epithet charitable might be added, was more hopeful on this score. 
An educated people could not relapse into ignorance, he asserted, 
adding, with perhaps too much confidence: “There can no more be a 
reaction from free-trade back again into protection in such a country as 
England, than there could be a reaction from railways back to mail- 
coaches.’3? 

Buckle’s replies to the critics of his work were perhaps plausible 
but unsatisfying. Free will, he repeated, might be visible in the beha- 
viour of individuals, but history was concerned with ‘the dynamics of 
masses’ which could only be described by statistics. Individuals might 
wish to marry because of personal considerations but this was merely 
‘the proximate cause’. Science sought ‘the most remote cause, or the highest 
generalization’, in this case, ‘the physical laws of food’. Elsewhere he 
referred to the intellect as decisive among ‘the remote and Primary 
causes’ of society’s progress, whereas the proximate, moral factor was 
probably decisive for the individual.38 Henry Sidgwick once quoted 
one of Buckle’s admirers who had described herself as ‘panting for a 
higher generalization’,89 and Buckle no doubt satisfied this hunger, 
just as some historians do today who crudely invoke surplus value or 
the Oedipus complex. What Buckle did superbly was the work of 
popularization: like Voltaire in the eighteenth and H. G. Wells in the 
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twentieth centuries, he catered to a public which sought not only to 
apply general principles to the explanation of social facts but to use 
these principles to glimpse into the future. 

Buckle’s statement of principles filled the first three hundred pages 
of his first volume. But how much connection did they have with the 
several hundred following pages on France and England or with the 
second volume’s treatment of Spain and Scotland? Virtually none. Of 

y- course, Buckle had observed that Scottish geography had made for a 
powerful nobility and that earthquakes had increased Spain’s vulner- 
ability to superstition, but otherwise there appeared very little con- 
nection between the two parts. Scientific history in principle had all too 
often given way to conventional history in practice. And what of 
Buckle’s claim—so largely accepted by both his critics and admirers— 

¢ that he had left individuals out of history? Sociological laws in Buckle’s 
theory frequently yielded to a depiction of the lives and thoughts of 
great intellectuals in his practice. (The History devoted dozens of its 
pages to discussions of the ideas and influence of men such as Adam 
“~ Smith, Edmund Burke and the French physiologist Bichat.) 


LECKY AND BUCKLE 


The Irish-born W. E. H. Lecky, whom a professional historian today 
would regard as the more admirable writer, viewed Buckle as the 
greatest formative influence upon his work. Lecky had fallen completely 
under Buckle’s spell while still a student at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and under this influence wrote his two considerable works of sociolo- 
gical history, the History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
and the History of European Morals. Buckle would some day be regarded 
as ‘one of the greatest men’ England had produced, Lecky was to de- 
clare.4° “The noble enthusiasm for knowledge and for freedom that 
pervades his work’, he further observed, made its reading ‘an epoch 
in the lives of many’ who had come to disagree with its conclusions. 
For Lecky, Buckle had ‘opened out wider horizons than any previous 
writer in the field of history’ in stressing the importance of studying 
‘not merely the actions of soldiers, politicians and diplomatists, but 
also those great connected evolutions of intellectual, social, and indus- 
, trial life on which the type of each succeeding age mainly depends’.41 
Lecky saw his own Rationalism and his Morals as belonging to ‘a very 
small school of historical writings’—that of Vico, Condorcet, Herder, 
Hegel, Comte, and the school’s last ‘great representative’, Buckle. 
These men had viewed history not as ‘a series of biographies, or acci- 
dents, or pictures, but as an organic whole’; they saw society and 
opinion as ‘the net result of innumerable influences’ which the his- 
torian had to trace; ‘they especially believe that intellectual belief has 

y~ not been due merely to arguments or other intellectual causes, but has 
been profoundly modified in many curious ways, by social, political, 
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and industrial influences’. Comte had led the way, Lecky observed, in 
having argued that ‘the speculative interests of any age are pheno- 
mena resulting from the totality of the intellectual influences of that 
age’, in understanding the necessary ‘unity of character’ which existed 
in the ‘opinions of large masses of men’, that ‘what they believe results 
from their predisposition to believe it’.42 Here, of course, Lecky stated 
a main theme of his forthcoming book on Rationalism which was to 
argue that the sudden disappearance of belief in witchcraft, despite the - 
imposing evidence to support the view, inevitably accompanied the 
progress of the sciences. 

Lecky, like Buckle but without his provocative devotion to the 
methodology of the physical sciences and statistics and to the formulae 
of logic and political economy, saw ideas as what set history into motion. 
Like his mentor, he saw himself as examining opinions from ‘an his- 
torical point of view’: ‘investigating the circumstances under which 
they grow up; their relation to the general conditions of their time; the 
direction in which they naturally develop; the part, whether for good 
or ill, which during long spaces of time they have played in the world.’ 
In his Rationalism, Lecky considered ‘the predispositions toward the 
miraculous, the canons of evidence and proof, the standards and ideals 
of morals in different ages’, and, he observed, ‘I began to realize the 
existence of climates of opinion; to observe how particular forms of 
belief naturally grow and flourish in certain stages of intellectual 
development, and fade when these conditions have changed’.43 In a 
word, Lecky, following Buckle, wrote in his Rationalism an intellectual 
history whose theory had been outlined forty years earlier by Saint- 
Simon and Comte, and re-stated in part by Mill in his Spirit of the Age. 
Lecky saw his book on Morals as an examination of the ways in which 
the theological opinions, whose decline he had charted in the Rational- 
ism, had been imposed on the world. Unlike Buckle, however, who saw 
moral ideas as having been always the same, Lecky saw Christianity as 
a force for moral improvement. 

Despite his admiration for Buckle’s historical programme and 
method, Lecky’ detest[ed] the dominant school among what are called 
“advanced thinkers” in England’, who shared Buckle’s hostility to 
religion.44 Buckle had not accepted Comte’s more rigidly determinist 
view—which Lecky approached—that the state of society at any stage 
was as perfect as conditions permitted, a view that had caused Comte 
to admire the medieval Catholic Church. While identifying themselves 
with the progressive spirit of rationalism, Lecky’s histories, particu- 
larly the volume on Morals, had similarly not only refrained from 
offending the sensibilities of a public opinion that was still formidably 
Christian,*5 but even presented the Church as having been as much 
a hero of the march of civilization as reason. In this he followed 
Comte rather than what might be called the main, Voltairean line of 
philosophic history and clearly anticipated the absorption with the 
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importance of religion which sociological history was to take on the 
continent, in the works of Weber, Troeltsch and Durkheim.*® 


BUCKLE’S CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIOLOGIGAL HISTORY 


Marx’s sociological history has become a bible for ‘advanced’ opinion 
in the West in the 1960s and 1970s just as Buckle’s History had been a 


„century earlier, and the Marxist view of historical development serves 


similarly as a guide toward a future millennium for millions of devotees. 
Marx’s oppressed class still exists today, although at times in almost 
unrecognizable form. The great revolutions of the twentieth century 
have been and continue to be made in his name. On the other hand, 
with Buckle’s formerly suppressed religious sceptics everywhere in the 


£ saddle, the victory of the Freethinker has been so complete that it is now 


regarded as trivial. Moreover, the defeat of the Free Trader has made 
his former victory seem peripheral as well as transient. The predictions 
of Buckle and his school that war would disappear, that protectionist 


economics were forever exploded, and that reason had won its battle 


with superstition today seem ludicrous. The politics of individualism 
which were the radical (indeed revolutionary) politics of the nineteenth 
century (particularly in the English-speaking world) seems laughably 
outdated in a world which has reverted to the spirit of protection—one 
of whose forms is Marx’s socialism—which Buckle had so strongly 
denounced. Consequently, Buckle’s stock has fallen like a Tsarist 


i banknote. 


Such a fall is essentially unfair to a pioneer historical sociologist of 
_ no little perception, and occasional genius. For Buckle’s accomplish- 


* ments were considerable. He understood the usefulness of bringing into 


history the methods and findings of the social sciences and of statistics. 
Though for nearly a century sociological historians have invoked the 
necessity of the comparative method, we do not even today possess so 
many examples of its successful application as to despise the inescapable 
shortcomings of an early practitioner who, moreover, did not have the 
advantages of our relatively advanced social sciences. Of course, 
Buckle sometimes only asserted the principles rather than displayed 


. them in his work, his confidence in these assertions was undeniably 


v 


` over, Buckle, along with Comte and Marx, clung to a single-hypothesis 


_ exaggerated, and his use of the social sciences unsophisticated. More- 


theory of historical evolution, a view which a sociological historian 
today would find naively optimistic. Where Buckle, and before him 
Comte, sinned was in believing that his schema of progressive historical 
development gave an assurance of what the future might bring, an 
inevitable accompaniment of a confidence that the laws of history had 
been discovered. 


y. Critics of Buckle have set him down as a materialist pure and simple, 
’ forgetting that he wrote as much from the perspective of a sociology of 
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history that made ideas the prime movers of historical development, as 
did his disciple, Lecky, and their successors, most notably Weber. 
Knowledge played the primary role in his view of historical progress 
and, as Mill seemed to understand, for Buckle this intellectual factor 
included both moral and economic elements, since these last were 
consequences of the intellectual factor and limited by it. Buckle’s 
great defect in this matter, and it was equally true of Lecky’s Rationalism, 
was his reduction of the progress of ideas to the struggle of reason and 
religion, very much in the enlightenment manner, a defect which 
helped to undermine his reputation. 

In his Culture and Anarchy, Matthew Arnold wrote of ‘the men of a 
system, of disciples’, of ‘men like Comte or, the late Mr Buckle, or Mr 
Mill’, as the enemies of culture.4? These were the ‘advanced thinkers’ 
whom Lecky, even while praising their insights, said he detested. Cer- 
tainly Buckle may be charged with a cranky arrogance on more than 
one ground, but Lecky’s high view of him as a contributor to the long- 
line of sociological historians is still to be preferred to Arnold’s blunt 
dismissal. Similarly, although Acton quite properly called attention to 
Buckle’s failings, these were no greater than those of Gobineau, whom 
Acton praised highly, in contrasting him to Buckle, whose virtues he 
ignored. Buckle was a pioneer in seeking to wed history and the social 
sciences, and ought not to be ignored and disparaged (much as Spencer, 
undoubtedly a more powerful thinker, has been) because his nineteenth- 
century politics of progress have failed, and because, in the eyes of 
today’s ‘advanced thinkers’, he can not receive full marks. 


Bernard Semmel, 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
E. P. Thompson . 


_ On history, sociology and historical relevance* 


a 


This very welcome and careful study of Methodism among the miners 
of a few villages in Durham between the 1880s and 1950s provokes as 
many questions as it begins to answer. This is, in part, a measure of the 
author’s success: he asks some of the right questions, and explores these 
with caution and with appropriate evidence. It is clear that he has 
come to know the Deerness Valley, its present inhabitants, and their 
familial and community traditions, very closely: participant observa- 
tion and repeated interviews have recovered much that is of value. 
But other questions are provoked by the inherent difficulties and 
limitations of his material—and also, on occasion, by a failure to ask 
certain questions or by a slight error in the question’s aim. If I direct 
attention more to the difficulties than to the successes, this is because I 
fee] that Dr Moore will prefer an argumentative, even critical, reception 
of his book to easy and uncritical applause. 

Sociologists complain, at times, that social historians are insufficiently 
self-conscious as to their own conceptualization, and that they tend to 
offer their findings as particular findings, relevant only to their partic- 
ular context, and are excessively cautious in making extended generali- 


` zation. And social historians, of course, offer exactly the converse 
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criticism: they sometimes find that sociologists are over-anxious to 
derive from particular evidence generalizations and typologies which 
are then translated to inappropriate contexts. In the last two decades 
this methodological gap has been narrowing, and the argument which 
bridges it is correspondingly less distant and much more fruitful. But 
that the argument persists may be illustrated by the fact that few social 
historians will like the way in which Dr Moore sets his problems up 
and enters upon his study. 

There are two difficulties here, of which the first is the greatest. In 
an introduction, and at several other places, Dr Moore offers to 
examine a number of historical and sociological generalizations and 
typologies as to ‘Methodism’, or as to nonconformist or sectarian 
religion or the protestant ethic in general. But certain of these general- 
izations—some parts of Weber’s theses, and general arguments about 
Methodism by Halévy, Hobsbawm and myself—are derived from 
evidence and from a historical-sociological context very different from 
the materials of Moore’s own study. Nor are these differences small 
matters. The Methodism which was Halévy’s subject—that is, Method- 
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ism from its eighteenth-century origins to about 1832—was more 
volatile and more fissiparous than anything to be found in these pages. 
The experiences of conversion and of epidemic revivalism must occupy 
the historian or sociologist of religion in ways which are not demanded 
by Moore’s more placid and familial religion. (Eighteenth-century 
Methodist conversion could split families, bitterly, and alienate kin, 
whereas the established community religion of Moore’s period appears 
as a socially-cohesive force.) In discussing the village Methodism of this 
century Moore usefully shows the pre-eminence ‘of communal over 
associational ties’ (e.g. chapter 5): the distinction is valid and is well 
sustained. But one doubts whether the distinction has got very much to 
do with Methodism as such. For in Methodism’s earlier years scattered 
groups of adherents, often isolated within hostile communities, were 
linked together by Wesley’s prodigious equestrian visitations or by the 
occasional calls of an itinerant preacher: and their faith was sustained 
precisely by associational ties which gave them courage from outside 
the parish. So that what we have here is not a characteristic of ‘Method- 
ism’ but simply a characteristic of any religious (and in certain cases 
‘deviant’ political) body which has ceased to be a sect and has become, 
precisely, intermeshed with its own community. 

One might go on for a long time listing the differences of context 
between pre- and post-1832 Methodism. But what it is important to 
stress is that these differences are not just those of ‘circumstances’ or 
‘contingency’—the historian wriggling out of a necessary definition 
with some trivial local excuse—but those of sociological context and 
typological characteristics. To notice just two more: (1) it is central to 
Moore’s whole thesis that “Liberalism and Methodism ...seem to 
cling together’ (p. 23). But before 1832, and until the end of the reign 
of Jabez Bunting, official Methodism clung to Toryism: and in any 
case the notion of Liberalism is anachronistic and certainly inappropri- 
ate to dominant characteristics of Methodism in those years. (2) The 
fissiparous characteristics to which I have already referred not only 
reveal themselves, until the 1830s, in repeated splits and breakaways, 
argumentative chapels, disciplinary actions—they also reveal contradic- 
tions and tensions within the church which certainly don’t appear to 
have anything like the same force in Moore’s chosen communities. 

But here, I fear, another problem of method arises, and I am not 
wholly convinced by the evidence presented. The strongest Methodist 
church in the Deerness Valley was not the orthodox Wesleyan con- 
nection but the Primitive Methodists. Moore does not discuss this 
question closely nor the deviance from the national ratio which is 
shown. The only clue provided is in Appendix I (‘Research Strategy 
and Techniques’): 


A major presupposition of this research was that there would be 
significant differences between these traditions [i.e. Primitives, 
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Wesleyans and New Connexion] as represented in the villages, in 
terms of membership, chapel polity, style of aoe social and 
political outlook. This has not proved to be the case . 


But the very serious trouble here is that Moore was dependent for much 
of his evidence upon interviews (‘oral history’ ): and the Wesleyans and 
Primitives had merged in the 1930s—i.e. a good thirty years before his 
elderly witnesses could be interviewed. Hence his witnesses had all 
lived for at least thirty years in common communion with members of 
groups which had been, in earlier years, mutually competitive: and for 
some years before that (one may assume) the competition had been 
diminishing. But from such evidence we can know very little about the 
generation of Methodism in these communities in the 1870s or 1880s: 
as Moore warns, ‘it is quite possible that the reported homogeneity of 
Methodism is a part of the mythology of the village. The villagers have 
a myth of a “golden past” in the villages, in which community spirit, 
homogeneity and mutual support are very important elements’ (p. 
231). 

But, then, does Moore fully appreciate how far this very honest 
warning calls into question others of his findings? Oral history, even 
when controlled by strict interviewing techniques, must—when it is 
taken from elderly witnesses—reveal as much about the self-image of 
the witnesses, the ‘folk-lore’ of the elderly, as it does about actualities. 
These witnesses, born and socialized within an established communi- 
tarian faith, had all lived through the long decline of their own church. 
In today’s world of chapel closures and dwindling and senescent con- 
gregations they must have been under considerable pressure to have 
emphasised a ‘golden past’. Moreover, did they, as children or as 
adolescents, really know what scandals, conflicts of personality or of 
doctrine, contests for power or prestige, disturbed their parents and 
grandparents? 

And here we encounter a second difficulty: how is the sociologist to 
approach strictly historical problems—that is, problems which are self- 
defined as such by the nature of existent materials—printed, manu- 
script, or architectural evidence which is not amenable to refined 
sociological techniques of investigation? Until 1914—and often 
beyond—Dr Moore is confronting exactly the same materials as will 
be employed by any social historian. I must state plainly that in my 
view, when the materials are historical, there is no difference whatsoever in 
the methodology appropriate to the sociologist and to the social 
historian: and that while it is true—as a matter of observable fact— 
that historian and sociologist may be disposed, by their previous train- 
ing, to ask different questions of this material, this is an accident (often 
a happy accident) of pre-disposition: it does not indicate that there are 
two alternative disciplinary methodologies. Many questions may be 
asked of the same materials: sociologists in the last half-century pro- 
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posed many new ones which most historians had previously ignored : 
but in the last two decades social historians, sometimes—as in the 
important cases of Keith Thomas and of Natalie Davis—influenced by 
social anthropology, have been proposing their own comparative 
questions, and one has an impression that the sociological and anthro- 
pological professions, in keeping their methodological distance from 
‘history’, have an increasingly theoretic and outmoded notion of what 
history has for some time been up to. I would hazard a guess that more 
British social historians today are conversant with sociological and 
anthropological journals than their opposite numbers are conversant 
with Past and Present or Annales E.S.C. 

The point is that whatever questions are brought to historical 
materials, historical procedures must be followed and the materials will bear 
only those questions which are historically relevant. Dr Moore survives 
this examination, but only after some rough passages. One must 
surmise that he discovered for himself that questions proposed by 
Halévy, Hobsbawm et al. about pre-1832 Methodism were not relevant 
to post-1880 Methodism in the Deerness Valley, because, after the 
blast-off of irrelevant conceptualization in his introduction, he neglects 
to return to these in his conclusion. On other occasions he falters. His 
chapter on the ‘historical background? is old-fashioned to a degree, and 
illustrates only too well that co-existence of contradictory attitudes 
towards ‘history’ which one finds rather frequently in established 
sociology: on the one hand history-books—azy history-books which 
fall to hand—are used instrumentally as given data from which to 
reconstruct the tedious, trivial, but unavoidable ‘background’ of ‘facts’: 
on the other hand history as active analysis and conceptualization is 
disqualified on methodological grounds. In this case Dr Moore tells us 
things about Victorian ‘Liberalism’ which would be better told to the 
marines: offers us an itemization of Christian Socialist groups which 
is beside the point, since the ethical Socialism of the I.L.P. and the 
eccentric anarchism of Edward Carpenter appear to have influenced a 
handful of his miners more: but comes through rather well in his 
explanation of the specific characteristics of the Durham coalfield as 
compared to other mining regions. 

What puzzles a historian more is his bibliography. Dr Moore has 
been at pains to collect some scanty (but revealing) manuscript 
sources—one or two diaries, some sermons, some letters. He has worked 
through some Methodist minutes and records with care, although his 
sampling methods would not satisfy a perfectionist historian. (Local 
weekly newspapers were ‘sampled’ for the first issue in each month, 
and Primitive Methodist sources for one year out of ten (p. 232)—but 
significant episodes, shifts and mutations don’t move to such a calendar 
of samples.) And there are other related sources, the testimony of much 
industry. But no Labour, mining or socialist papers appear to have 
even been sampled; nor Royal Commission and parliamentary evi- 
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dence on the mines or on social and educational issues in the North- 
East; nor the effective and influential voices of that North-East Liberal- 
ism which is so central to his thesis (such as the widely-circulating 
Newcastle Chronicle of Joseph Cowen); nor the reminiscent articles in 
Wesleyan journals, pious biographies of preachers, autobiographies of 
miners’ leaders, which most districts of Britain produced in the late 
nineteenth century with such prolixity. Perhaps the Deerness Valley 
simply offered a blank in such materials and presented itself as a 
historical deviant? Or perhaps—and this is more likely, since Dr Moore 
has worked so long and so hard that he will scarcely have overlooked 
such materials—he neglected this kind of material since he considered 
it to be evidentially untrustworthy? 

As of course it is. What incites a historian to a passing moment of 
irritation is the implication that a sociologist can discern the untrust- 
worthiness of memoirs, partisan sources and the like, and a social 
historian cannot. For of course one part of a historian’s professional 
training is, or ought to be, exactly a training in suspicion, and a train- 
ing in different means of validating or invalidating source-materials 
which are always, in some degree, suspect. Let us take an example. 
John Wilson, the Primitive Methodist leader of the Durham miners 
and Lib.—Lab. M.P., receives 13 mentions in Dr Moore’s index: it is 
true that he was not a Deerness Valley man, but the valley was in his 
constituency, he preached in its chapels, we are told that he was ‘the 
friend of many of the leading Methodists’ and, more than that, that 
‘the pre-1920 local leadership consciously modelled itself on Wilson’ 
(p. 146). Indeed, ifa model of Dr Moore’s own thesis is to be looked for, 
John Wilson—respectable, temperate, class-collaborationist, individual- 
ist, Liberal, and to be found taking the chair at the Bible class when the 
theme was ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’ (p. 105)—is almost too good to 
be true. Yet Wilson’s Memories of a Labour Leader (1910) are cited 
neither in the bibliography nor in the notes. 

This can only be because Dr Moore regards this (and similar material) 
with as much suspicion as that with which I regard some of his witnesses’ 
more distant memories. I must suggest not only that Wilson’s Memories 
are relevant to the theme of this book, and ought to have been turned 
to use, but that their use would have forced Dr Moore to propose to his 
materials certain unproposed questions. Thus, in a rather unsatisfactory 
passage of argument (p. 231) Dr Moore implies that his Deerness 
Valley villages are, if not ‘typical’, at least ‘not unusual’, and may be 
taken as exemplifying the effects of religion (my italics) not only in County 
Durham generally but in pit villages throughout Great Britain. But if 
we lay his own reconstruction of the evolution of the Deerness villages 
beside such a source as Wilson’s Memories we instantly become uneasy. 
Three pits and three mine-owners dominated this valley. One was a 
small Anglican mine-owner, and labour relations in this village were 
usually the most disturbed. One (Ferens and Love) was owned by 
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active members of the Methodist New Connexion. The third was “ 


owned by Pease and Partners, the notable Quaker mineowners. The 
mines developed in the 1860s and 187cs in a previously-agricultural 
area, with most of the labour being immigrant. The two major mine- 
owners (Ferens and Love, and Pease) provided company houses, 
schools and an administrative structure for the community. The high 
incidence of Methodist settlement at Waterhouses could even be ex- 
plained (Dr Moore mentions in passing} by a deliberate recruitment 
policy by Pease (‘It is alleged in the district that this [i.e. the favouring 
of Methodist recruitment] was the company’s policy’, p. 70). He should 
have held this allegation in his hand a little longer. In any case both 
Ferens/Love and Pease actively favoured the Methodists: made 
donations to their funds; found sites for their chapels; appointed 
missionaries and temperance workers to their villages, and over- 
watched their activities (Dr Moore can show this from what seems to 
be the only scrap of nineteenth-century managerial archive which he 
has been able to find in the County Record Office: p. 83). They perhaps 
also favoured Methodists in lower management and in preferential 
conditions at work, although the evidence here is less clear. All in all, 
these two substantial employers consciously built the Methodist 
churches into their structure of enlightened paternalist control. The 
chapter in which this is mainly described (chapter 3) is one of the most 
significant and well-sustained chapters in this book. 

It is a valuable contribution to our knowledge. One wishes only that 
Dr Moore could have resisted that old sociological itch, the desire to 
generalize beyond permissible boundaries and the desire to claim 
typicality for what was a rather unusual pattern of development. 
Paternalism in this valley was not only attempted: it succeeded rather 
well. The valley, Dr Moore shows, was (at least until 1926) less dis- 
turbed during times of strike than other districts of Durham: as late as 
1912 the miners’ votes in the two main villages during strike ballots 
deviated from both the national and the county average in the direction 
of reconciliation and non-confrontation (p. 165); and yet there were 
plenty of Methodist chapels in the more confrontationist districts. And 
for John Wilson, conversion to the Primitives had led him on to a very 
different cycle of experience: anonymous union organization, un- 
signed letters affixed to the wagons calling for solidarity, dismissal, 
eviction from a company house, dismissal (under managerial pressure) 
from a post with the co-op, the attempt to drive him from the village. 
Conversion to the Primitives among the deep coastal pits of Durham or 
Northumberland, under bleakly non-paternalist ownership, could 
lead on to different crises of allegiance, with a more sharply class- 
conscious religious expression than in Deerness. 

When Thomas Burt, the Northumberland miners’ leader, was 
elected M.P. in 1874 the event was celebrated by a fellow pitman 
in the ballad: ‘A Pitman Gan Te Parliament’. Some part of the 
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ballad turned upon the Bishops, ‘guslin away on five thoosand a 
year’: 


But te git them te hiven, an’ save them frae hell, 
The Bishups in futor mun fend fur thorsel, 
Becaas inte hiven, the Scripturs declare, 

Rich men like the Bishups kin nivor git there. 

So Tommy mun tell them te pack up thor kit 

As soon as they can, an’ git ready te flit; 

Becaas i’ the futor, as sartin as fate, 

They winna git paid frae the funds iv the State. 


I have a hunch (but how can one prove such things?) that such attitudes 
were more ‘typical’ of North-East pitmen in the 1870s and 1880s 
than Dr Moore’s Deerness Valley where ‘conflict between Methodists 
and Anglicans does not seem to have been significant at all’ (p. 76). 

Let us abandon then the spurious claims to typicality and applaud 
what Dr Moore has given us, simply as it is—a specific case-study of a 
particular valley, informed by intelligent questions and careful research 
techniques. As such, the value of the study increases with its approach 
to contemporary times, simply because the materials used (and, 
crucially, the memories of respondents) become increasingly more 
reliable. While the recreation of the paternalist origin of the villages 
is done well, I am not happy with much in this book that pre- 
dates 1900, simply because the historical methods and controls 
employed are inadequate. As memories get brighter and other sources 
become more numerous, the quality of the study improves corre- 
spondingly. There are admirable sections on the communal functions 
of the churches in village life, although it is a pity that Dr Moore did not 
reconstruct with more care the annual calendar of ceremony and of 
sociability. The symbiosis of Methodism and of Liberalism at the turn 
of the century is well presented. The crisis of the old tradition at the 
time of the General Strike is among the strongest passages of analytic 
recovery. And in an exceptionally interesting chapter Dr Moore shows 
how before and during World War I, a very small group of socialists 
and pacifists, based upon the pit village with the least paternalist 
traditions, emerged from within the churches themselves and deviated 
sharply from the valley norm. This study, by means of contrast, throws 
into relief the norms of the conformist majority—a majority which, 
however, reabsorbs the dissident minority in the end, but only after 
shedding its Liberal skin and assuming a Labour form. It is a study 
which again and again rings true, reminding me of repeated examples of 
the role of a small group within a working-class community as pre- 
cipitates of change—but of change of a kind which does not fulfil its 
own intentions. The implications of this finding may be more significant 
than other generalizations to which the author himself attaches greater 
weight. 
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Dr Moore’s honest disclosure of his own methods provokes two 
further kinds of objection. The first concerns his lack of controls. It is 
not even clear how far his sampling and his interviewing extended to 
non-Methodist informants. On rare occasions such sources are cited. 
But since Methodism is seen generally from within, and from largely- 
Methodist sources, we inevitably are offered an approved image and 
self-evaluation. We are given not the paradoxes and equivocations of 
actual men in an actual society but an ideal (and hence wooden) 
typology. In general Dr Moore is aware enough of this danger, but he 
must work against the grain inherent in this kind of self-presentation. 
On occasion he appears to be bewitched by it himself. In discussing 
Methodist mutual improvement classes (p. 105) he claims that the 
men subjected themselves ‘to what constitutes a rigorous intellectual 
discipline’; and again (p. 116) the Methodist trained his mind ‘in 
critical thinking’. But he really has no substantial evidence for this at 
all, beyond the self-image of his informants, and the titles of a few 
meetings in such classes, one of which appears to have been ‘captured’ 
by socialist proselytes, the other of which included such titles as ‘Evolu- 
tion and Creation’, ‘Sunshine and Shade’, and ‘Phrenology’. Goodness 
knows what gymnastics of reconciliation between theology and natural 
science may have been attempted under the first heading: as for 
phrenology (a primitive psychology based on the bumps on a man’s 
cranium) this had emerged with Lavater in the 1780s, entered into 
radical discourse with Combe in the 1820s, become an esoteric pursuit 
of cranks by the 1860s, and it is only a matter for pathos that Durham 
miners were discussing it still in the 18gos. 

I am not disputing that Methodist working men, here and there, 
accumulated libraries and attained to intellectual accomplishments. I 
am disputing whether Dr Moore has adduced any evidence which can 
be resumed as ‘a rigorous intellectual discipline’ and then proferred as a 
generalization as to Methodism’s ‘consequential’ influence. For he 
overlooks that this finding is at odds with other findings of his own. Thus 
he informs us (p. 96) that ‘the theology of the average Methodist and 
adherent is intellectually unsophisticated, confused, unclear and at 
times totally unformulated’; and, of his informants, ‘it is remarkable 
that none showed the slightest knowledge of historical differences of 
belief and structure’, and ‘they had little intellectual grasp of their 
religion’ (p. 125). Moreover, it is this second finding which consorts best 
with that part of Methodist theology and rhetoric which emphasizes 
the blessedness of the pure-at-heart, of simple and respectable familial 
virtues, and which actively nourishes suspicion as to the snares and 
moral shallowness of intellectual attainment. I am by no means the 
only historian who has suggested that Methodist traditions evidenced, 
in this respect, a decline from the more intellectual traditions of the 
older middle-class and artisan Dissent—traditions in which we are told 
that stonemasons and weavers could argue the very difficult case of 
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predestination and free-will, or discriminate between Arianism and 
Socinianism. I am not prepared to leave the field in discomfort because 
Dr Moore has brandished a lecture-list at me containing ‘Sunshine and 
Shade’, ‘Coal Dust’ and ‘Phrenology’. 
Dr Moore is trying to have it all ways here: from Methodist infor- 
mants and Methodist documents he is offering his own ‘golden past’ in 
which Methodists were respectable, tolerant of individualism, intel- 
— lectually rigorous, self-disciplined, good husbands or mothers and (at 
the same time) communally integrated, responsible, given to mutual 
‘ aid, etc. So persuasive is this that it is only in chapter 8, when a socialist 
conscientious objector who has ‘died in prison is brought back to be 
buried by a small group of his comrades, who sing the ‘Red Flag’ again 
and again in the face of a crowd which boos and throws stones at the 
C coffin (p. 200), that we begin to wonder seriously about the matter of 
controls. For this dead I.L.P. ‘conshy’ is himself a control of a sort, and 
he makes one wonder about the limits to the tolerance, intellectual 
rigour, respectability, mutual aid, self-discipline, etc., of that presumably 
= mainly Methodist crowd. How far were Methodist ideals internalized? 
And if they were, has Dr Moore shown us their smiling uppermost face 
only? What was happening underneath? 
I am asking a question which neither a historian nor a sociologist 
dealing with past time will be able to answer with precision. I can only 
offer my testimony, not as a disciplined observer, but as a neighbour 
and occasional participant over long periods of time in three different 
_ communities which had strong nonconformist traditions: Wester Ross 
= (a breakaway from the ‘Wee Free’), North Wales (Baptist and Method- 
ist), and the West Riding of Yorkshire. In all cases one came to realize, 
after a time, that there was a folk-lore of humour within the com- 
munity. I think it unlikely that much of this humour originated from 
the committed nonconformists themselves. It appeared more as a 
defence by the uncommitted within the community, and one would 
hear it only in certain places, certain pubs, certain times of sociability, 
and then usually only when it had been established that no-one in the 
circle would take personal offence. This humour—often particularized 
and personalized and often very funny—turned around traditional 
themes: above all, nonconformist hypocrisy—the easy target-of the gap 
between men’s professions and their actions—their secretive bad 
habits (including sexual habits)—their meanness—their officious zeal— 
their concealed mercenary motivations—their humbug. ‘Have you 
heard the one about X?” the coalman in North Wales asked me last 
year, after looking round to make sure we weren’t overheard. ‘He’s a 
deacon, you know, very strict. He was asked last week by a married 
man, “Is it all right to play cards on the Sunday?” “Oh no!” he said, 
“certainly not”. “Then can you go to the cinema?” “Oh certainly 
x NOT”, he said. “Well, then, is it all right to make love on a Sunday?” 

“Now, we-ell, there’s nothing wrong in that, provided you don’t enjoy 
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it” ’, (It is interesting to note that this everyday joke conforms very 
closely to Weber’s comment (The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, 1930 edn., pp. 158-9) : ‘Sexual intercourse is permitted, even 
within marriage, only as the means willed by God for the increase of 
His glory. . . . The same prescription is given for all sexual temptations 
as is used against religious doubts and a sense of moral unworthiness: 
“Work hard in your calling” ’.) 

Dr Moore’s book altogether lacks the control of this laughter. And 
laughter matters, as a social phenomenon: it is a kind of criticism, a 
kind of self-defence. The defence may extend well into the periphery 
of the nonconformist organization itself. Dr Moore will have it that the 
influence of Methodism in his community must extend well beyond the 
actual number of the adherents. We can allow this, provided that 
he also will allow the opposite: back-sliding, agnosticism, boredom, 
the defences of humour, self-criticism—all these will penetrate the 
Methodist adherents themselves. People are more paradoxical in their 
behaviour than typologies allow. I have known the lukewarm Methodist 
husband of a fervent Methodist wife relax into a string of anti-Method- 
ist jokes when his wife was safely off at Sunday School. But how is one 
to recapture this essential dimension through published sources or in a 
formal interview situation, which is by definition a humourless one? 
The essence of this shared humour is a moment of accord, outside of 
any formal structure. 

The other objection—but we are now setting perfectionist standards 
which neither sociologist nor social historian ever attains—concerns the 
permissibility of isolating Methodism, or any other communal expres- 
sion, from the total experience of its host community. Obviously we 
cannot proceed without some such isolation: but the isolation may 
withdraw from our notice some important influence or variable 
relevant to the matter under study. In this book rather substantial 
components of the miners’ life are left unexamined or treated in a 
summary way. The miners’ working life gets little attention: but its 
attendant risks and hazards of fortune may predispose the miner’s mind 
towards certain kinds of superstitious beliefs. Where the management 
maintain full control over labour, there are very effective disciplinary 
powers and rewards in their hands to supplement other forms of 
paternalism. A pit is not just a pit, the same for every pitman. There are 
good and airy seams and cramped, wet, thin and dangerous ones: the 
favoured worker, especially when on bonus or piece-rates, could feel 
palpably the smile or frown of the manager. If Pease and Partners had 
actively wished to consolidate a Methodist work-force, they had these 
means to hand. Moreover, the mine-owners certainly had the schools 
to hand as a formative discipline in desired kinds of socialization: for 
the North-East owners had been early converted, and in the most 
explicit terms, to education as an instrument of social control. But if the 
normal weekday schools, which Dr Moore does not examine, were 
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doing this job effectively, does not this mean we must scale down a 
little (or a great deal) his claims as to the effectiveness of the Methodist 
Sunday Schools, which he does examine? 

A more surprising omission is bleakly announced on p. 147: ‘a 
discussion of the role of women and family structure in County Durham 
would be a digression’. The younger generation of historians of religion 
will be outraged by this: they go to great pains to try to establish the 
sex and age-ratios of their congregations, and they knew the critical 
importance of feminine commitment to a church. Moreover, mining is 
an industry which enforces more than most an extreme segregation of 
sexual roles. This segregation of masculine/feminine cultures, en- 
gendered within the community of masculine work, and then extended 
into non-working time, has always occupied the attention of historians, 
sociologists, novelists. It is surely central to the examination of any 
truly communal form of expression within a mining community to 
investigate how far it extends and perpetuates this pattern, how far it 
modifies it? Was Methodism exceptionally adaptable to the needs of 
such a community in particular ways, since it both allowed for the 
extension of male dominance in government and leadership (lay 
preachers, class leaders, etc.) and offered a field of independent activity 
and initiative for the women (sales of work, tea meetings), while at the 
same time affording some reconciliation of the alternative sexual 
cultures in the familial ceremonies of the Sunday service and the festal 
anniversary? It would be greatly unfair to Dr Moore to suggest that he 
is unaware of these themes, but he does not confront them centrally. A 
supplementary study from his hand on familial structure and sexual 
roles in the pit village, with reference to Methodism, would add to our 
understanding. 

Methodism, under Dr Moore’s investigation, can scarcely be seen as a 
theologically-determined form of religious expression at all. In its 
communal and consequential effects it is performing functions which 
were performed, in other times and places, by Owenite Socialists, by 
Chartists, by secularists, or—in certain recent or existent industrial 
communities in France and Italy—by the Communist Party, which 
also has its weekly and annual calendar of activities, its class meetings, 
its sales of work, for Unita or ‘Huma’, itssolemn anniversary rededications 
_ to the memory of the heroes of the Resistance, its socialization of the 
young, its differing fields of activity for alternative sexual cultures, its 
familial reconciliations. It is one of the merits of this study that attention 
has been focused upon these primary functions and effects. The smaller 
demerit of the book is that Dr Moore cannot prevent his writing-arm 
from gesturing towards sociological non-sequiturs. “Where would early 
working-class movements have found their leaders without Methodism ?” 
he asks rhetorically in his conclusion (p. 226). The answer of course is 
that they found them everywhere, and from almost every available 
cultural tradition: and that if he had employed more controls, he would 
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have discovered that the phenomenon of Methodist-domination in the ! 
second half of the nineteenth century was specific only to the minea 
the agricultural labourers, and a few smaller groups. ; 
A final point. It is not usual for a reviewer to comment upon criticisms ; 
of his own work in the book under review. But in this case Dr Moore 
devotes two pages to my own comments upon Methodism, in which he 
asks serious and carefully-phrased questions to which it would be a 
discourtesy not to reply. His criticisms are essentially two: (1) in pro- 
posing a distinction between the official doctrines of Methodism in the ~ 
industrial revolution and the forms of expression taken within local 
communities, I fail to support this by evidence of systematic study of | 
any such community. I simply suggest that we need more evidence, 
but what is really required is ‘evidence of a different kind’. Dr Moore is -: 
certainly right in this criticism. In the last decade much local research :?° 
has been going on: notably (for the eighteenth century) by John Walsh, | ~ 
and, for the period of the industrial revolution, by John Baxter, Barry 
Trinder, Paul Stigant, Clive Field, John Rule, James Obelkevich, - ` 
Hugh McLeod and others. (Most of the results of this appeared too -+ 
late to be of use to Dr Moore, and some have yet to appear.) But among { 
the ‘evidence of a different kind’ required Dr Moore’s own study must 
now take an important place. 
(2) The second criticism offers more difficulties. Dr Moore suggests 
a contradiction in my analysis: at one place I suggest that the Method- 
ist fellowship was the only cohesive community group which members 
knew in areas of rapid industrialization and immigration: at another , 
place, I suggest that in practice the doctrines and forms of orthodox ~™ 
Methodism were ‘softened, humanized, or modified by the needs, ~~’ 
values, and patterns of social relationship of the community within‘. 
which it was placed’. Dr Moore fairly argues that I am confusing two! 
different situations here, and trying to have the argument both ways.: 
At the least, the two situations should be distinguished from each other. ` 
In the second situation (he suggests) ‘Methodism may be the religion of ~~ 
established working-class communities, which already have an elaborate 
work and leisure culture pre-dating the arrival of Methodism’ (p. 10). 
I think there is some evidence for both kinds of situation. But it is the 
second situation which most interests me: and my views on this, which, 
found preliminary expression in The Making of the English Working Class 
were more fully argued in a subsequent essay on “Time, Work-Discipline: 
and Industrial Capitalism’. And the critical point is this: where there is? _ 
an established working-class or plebeian culture, Methodism does not! p~ 
simply move in and ‘adopt’ this, enrolling existing communal forms ų 
within its own organizational forms, and incorporating the pre-existent ^ 
pattern of work and leisure. On the contrary, there is a very sharp + 
confrontation between the old culture and the new: early Methodism— ~% 
and especially the early Primitives—drive head-on at certain features _¢ 
of that culture (emblemized by ‘drink’, ‘gambling’, old fairs and feasts} $ 
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old ‘indisciplined’ patterns of work and leisure, sexual licence, profane 
song, etc.): they may actively engineer confrontations between the old 
and the new. But after this initial confrontation, some process of 
selective adaptation (as in Bamford’s Middleton) can often be seen to 
be going on. There is a transformation of certain components (perhaps 
critically-significant components) of the culture, but the perpetuation 
and adoption of others: in this sense there is an adoption by the pre- 


_ existent community of Methodism. But when I argued that this com- 


munity made Methodism ‘their own’ it should be seen to be so only 
with the important qualification that this adoption was subsequent to the 
initial transformation. In many communities this adoption was never 
complete: the old and the new culture, dramatised as ‘the pub’ and 
‘the chapel’, continued to co-exist and to compete. 

Hence this initial situation of very sharp confrontation and of 
(partial) transformation is quite central to the understanding of 
Methodism. This is why it is disappointing that Dr Moore’s study, 
based upon materials of an already ongoing established community 


. religion, cannot handle this moment of culture-shock, whose often 


agonized personal and internalized expression is in the experience of 
‘conversion’, and whose corresponding social expression is often in the 
phenomenon of highly-emotional revivalism. Even the examination of 
such materials as John Wilson’s Memories might have taken him a little 
way here: for (as Wilson presents it) the experience of conversion at 
thirty-one—the renunciation of gambling and of liquor, the acceptance 
of a role as Sunday School teacher (and of the expectations attached 
to this role) is followed almost instantly by his acceptance of the role of 
trade union agitator and organizer. Interestingly enough, in Wilson’s 
pit-village (unlike the Deerness Valley) drink is seen as being actively 
favoured by the owners, as a means to bribe and corrupt some pitmen 
and turn them into strike-breakers or hooligans. Among Tory election 
rioters in 1874 Wilson identified ‘a few men who for some years had 
sold themselves, and were used for political and other purposes where 
unmanly acts were required, their pay being threefold—a smile from 
the manager, a good place in the pit, and beer ad libitum. Give them 
those things and their bodies and such souls as beings like them have 
were at the service of their paymasters for any vile purpose’. In such a 

ontext as this there is no difficulty in understanding how Primitive 
Methodism (the gaining of self-respect and of a ‘soul’ of one’s own), 
eetotalism and union organization went together. 

This corresponds with Dr Moore’s own findings (esp. chapter 6). 
But in this analysis we have all—social historians and sociologists alike 
—been guilty of a major lack of control. We have scarcely commenced a 
scrupulous examination of the characteristics of this old plebeian culture which was 
being confronted and partially transformed. Keith Thomas has opened some 
doors to it, and it has for long been a preoccupation of my own research. 


.. But in the absence of such an examination we are all guilty of presenting 
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it only in its negatives: simply in terms of those features which Method- 
ists or political reformers rejected: indeed, very often in the form of 
caricature—drunkards, gamblers, fornicators, layabouts; thriftless, 
unfamilial, disreputable. In this Dr Moore is as guilty as the rest of us. 
His passages on the old culture of County Durham (pp. 140-2) simply 
register the incidence (or recollections) of drunkenness, fighting, - 
criminality: ‘it is against the background of this rough life that we have 
to understand the Methodist’s knowledge of himself as a “saved” man’. 
True, in part. But a culture is more than a ‘background’. This old 
culture had its own meanings, expectations, definitions of purpose; it 
had rich resources of song and of humour; a complex inheritance of ~ 
folk-lore and of dialect (the expressive terms ‘hinny’ and ‘marrer’ come 
out of the old culture and endure into the new); and perhaps it had its 
own rituals and rites of passage which we are only now beginning to 3 
investigate. It is interesting to note that two-thirds of Wilson’s Memories > 
relate to the first thirty years of his life before conversion, only one- 
third to the subsequent forty years of respectability and prestigious 
status. Nor are those thirty years any kind of recriminatory autobiogra- _ 
phy of drink, gambling and the rest: they describe an enterprising, 
observant itinerant workman, moving about England, serving at sea, 
following work to India and the United States, before finally settling 
back at the pits. How often, one wonders, was this kind of experience 
repeated? How far were the values of early Methodism coincident with 
the psychic acceptance of settlement, with the abandonment of the 
adventurous but hazardous and picaresque life of itinerant labour, and 
with reconciliation to the new industrial community as the only one ™ 
within which one’s existence must be consumed? \ 
The old culture or cultures were neither stupid nor animalistic nor 
to be defined only by their negatives. They demand delicate retrieval: 
but the technical problems of retrieval are such that many British social 
historians today find some of the concepts of social anthropology more 
applicable than those of sociology, if such a distinction is valid. The old 
culture may have endured with more tenacity in the North East than 
in most other parts of Britain, and this may be crucial to an under- 
standing of Dr Moore’s own materials. He shows (pp. 140-1) that 
County Durham in 1875 headed the county list ‘for crime and intem- 
perance’: an unusually high proportion of offenders were women | 
(nearly 2,000 out of the 5,000 prisoners passing through Durham jail 
in that year). One would dearly like to crack these figures and find ss) ` 
kinds of behaviour and of consciousness were inside them. One is no 
even sure—although some of Dr Moore’s work rests on this assumption 
—as to how far Methodist expansion really did effectively dominate 
and subdue old patterns of behaviour. Did the incidence of ‘crime’ ~ 
show a direct, or only an indirect, relationship to Methodist advance? 
And what of the rites of passage? In an interesting recent study in Past 
and Present Dr Olive Anderson has shown a remarkable irregularity in 4 
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the incidence of the registration of civil (as opposed to ceremonial 
church) marriage across the country. The highest incidence of civil 
registration in the last decades of the nineteenth century falls not in the 
large ‘secularized’ urban centres but in parts of North Wales, Devon, 
and, precisely, in mining areas of the North-East—all regions in which 
older cultures endured with tenacity. Durham, after all, was a county 
palatinate, in which the power of the Bishops as temporal princes had 
been felt for centuries. Had the old culture there, as a result, assumed a 
particularly sharp anti-clerical edge? Did it—here and there—endure 
through the transforming process of ‘conversion’ (just as the old dialect 
endured), sometimes assuming a Methodist dress as protective colora- 
tion? 

In any case, the investigation of Methodism, especially in its origins, 


; is pressing up against this barrier: our ignorance of what Methodists 


j 


< 


were converted from. Until this lock is broken, we must remain, more 
than we ought to be, the prisoners of the Methodists’ own self-presenta- 
tion of that confrontation. I will end with an irreverent anecdote. There 
was an annual dinner of the British mineworkers’ executive—let us say 
it was within the memory of some still living—at which the then 
President was a devout Methodist (and also a devout anti-Communist) 
from a Northern coal-field. It was customary for a perfunctory grace to 
be said before this dinner. But on this occasion the President seized the 
occasion, as the other miners’ leaders stood behind their chairs, to 
intone an inordinately long, self-satisfied, godly and officious grace. 
When at last he came to the conclusion, the leader of another Northern 
coal-field—a veteran class warrior and no respecter of persons—intoned 
after him, with loud solemnity, ‘And fookin’ Amen to that? My infor- 
mant was the leader of yet another Northern coal-field, an experienced 
political militant whose sense of responsibility did not allow him to 
alienate fellow trade-unionists in this kind of way. When he told me the 
story he shook his head sadly: ‘He oughtn’t to have done it, you know. 
But that’s what he said. And rooxrn’ Amen’. But my informant’s 
pretended disapproval was belied by the twinkle in his eyes: obviously 
he had not ceased laughing at the incident since it occurred the week 
before. He had witnessed the long-suppressed repartee of the old 

Each of these three characters has been around the British coal-fields 
for a hundred years or so: the officious, self-respecting, class-collabora- 
tionist Methodist lay preacher; the irreverent blasphemer, with his 
constituency not in the chapel but the pub; and the observant, class- 
conscious, self-disciplined secularist (sometimes a Marxist), suppressing 
his own distaste of religion in the interests of a larger solidarity. To 
examine any one of these components of the miners’ culture we must 
keep the others always in view as necessary controls. There are some 
occasions when Dr Moore fails to do this, and at such places he offers us 
not a rigorous recovery of Methodist actuality but a reconstruction 
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from oral testimony of an approved Methodist self-image. Such passages 
are not frequent enough to devalue this study: but they came up 
frequently enough to irritate this reviewer, who could only get through 
them by intoning to himself, each time he turned the page, ‘And 


fookin’ Amen to that!’ 


E. P. Thompson 


*Robert Moore, Pit-Men, Preachers & Politics; The Effects of Methodism in a 
Durham mining community, Cambridge University Press, 1974, £5.30, pp. 292. 
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The period around the beginning of the 
nineteen seventies might well come to be 
viewed by historians of social thought as 
one marked, for better or for worse, by 
the growing ascendancy of Marxism. 
The three books reviewed here are in 
fact part of a veritable deluge of books 
and journals produced in Continental 
Europe, in Britain and America, most of 
which claim either that Marxism is the 
most significant form of sociology or that 
Marxism needs to be reunited with 
sociology or that Marxism must replace 
sociology, which is itself a misguided 
enterprise. For those of us who are 
sociologists it is necessary to examine 
these claims in order to see whether what 
is being offered by the various groups of 
Marxist critics actually measures up to 
the standards which our enterprise 
actually sets itself—recognizing, of 
course, that, Marxism apart, sociology 
has many alternative methods and many 
paradigms. 

The first book reviewed here, that of 
Bottomore, is distinguished from the 
others in that its author is as much a man 
of the sociological establishment as any 
man could be. He is, after all, President 
of the International Sociological As- 
sociation and that must mean, the view 
that sociology is basically a bourgeois 
` exercise notwithstanding, that he is a 


respected figure on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. It is also true that amongst 
academic sociologists in Britain he has 
been engaged for a longer period than 
anyone else in the study of theoretical 
Marxism. It is highly appropriate there- 
fore that he should have been asked to 
contribute a short book to the introduc- 
tory series which Macmillan produce 
under Anthony Giddens’ editorship for 
the British Sociological Association. 

Bottomore’s book will be puzzling to 
some who will ask how it is possible to 
write about Marxist Sociology as a whole 
in less than seventy pages and it will be 
deeply disappointing to those who ex- 
pected some kind of sectarian rallying 
cry to young Marxist students, every- 
where. In fact, however, it is a remark- 
able and lucid book which addresses 
itself to the strictly limited question of 
whether, within the wider body of 
approaches labelled as Marxism, there 
can be discerned something which is 
distinctively Marxist sociology. 

The plan of the book is dialectical in 
the simple and old-fashioned sense that 
it sets out two sides of an argument. On 
the one hand it discusses those traditions 
within Marxism which moved it towards 
sociology and on the other those which 
pitted Marxism against sociology. If 
there is a synthesis it lies in the explora- 
tion of the specificity of Marxist method. 
A final and concluding chapter is en- 
titled simply ‘Sociology, Marxist or 
Other’. 

In a world in which Marxist debate has 
centred so largely on the work of Lukacs, 
Korsch and the Frankfurt School on one 
hand and Althusser and Parisian Marx- 
ism on the other, it comes as something 
of a shock when Bottomore introduces 
his book with a discussion of Bernstein 
and the Austro-Marxists. It is perhaps a 
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sign that for one sympathetic to Marxism 
Bottomore has surprisingly positivist 
leanings, but is is also because it was the 
Austro-Marxists who took sociology 
most seriously. 

Bernstein is not dismissed here as he is 
in so many contemporary works on 
Marxism as a heretic. His famous note 
to the effect that ‘peasants do not sink; 
middle class does not disappear; crises 
do not grow ever larger; misery and 
serfdom do not increase...’ is taken 
by Bottomore as indicating a concern 
with precisely the issues which Marxism 
has to face if it is to be taken seriously. 
So also have the issues opened up by the 
Austro-Marxists not simply in their 
empirical concern with sociology, but 
in their serious and respectful response 
to the arguments of the neo-Kantians. 
Anyone who calls himself a Marxist and 
who has overlooked this tradition would 
do well to follow through Bottomore’s 
references to a whole range of literature 
which is no less important for not being 
in vogue. 

When he turns to the anti-sociological 
tradition in Marxism, Bottomore casts 
a somewhat cold and sceptical eye. 
Recognizing that the main problem of 
twentieth-century Marxism was that 
what claimed to be a proletarian-led 
revolution had occurred precisely in the 
country in which any concept of in- 
exorable laws would have led us least to 
expect it, Bottomore goes on to elucidate 
very simply and clearly the sorts of 
intellectual predicament which led 
Lukacs, Gramsci, Korsch and the 
Frankfurt School to turn away from 
sociology. Lukacs had come to believe 
that ‘the truth about history is to be dis- 
covered by a rational insight into the 
historical process, not by empirical, 
sociological investigations’ and that ‘in 
the epoch of capitalism an adequate or 
true insight into the historical process is 
attained only by the proletariat’. Gram- 
sci had thought that ‘Vulgar evolu- 
tionism is at the root of sociology’. 
Korsch, who did actually move towards 
sociology, later went on to conclude that 
‘Marx’s materialistic science of society 
is not sociology, but political economy.’ 
Finally, the Frankfurt School substi- 
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tuted critical theory for sociology and 
the rational insights of academic intel- 
lectuals for those of the proletariat. 
Bottomore will not allow the plea that 
Marxism has a special epistemological 
and methodological position labelled 
‘praxis’, which makes it possible to 
combine these essentially anti-sociologi- 
cal perspectives with the view that 
Marxism is nonetheless the true socio- 
logy. Praxis, of course, is a notion which 
has Hegelian overtones—Bottomore cites 
the young Hegelian, Cieszkowski as 
holding simply that now that absolute 
knowledge has been attained the main 
problem is to put it into practice—but, 
if Marxism is to retain any relationship 
with scientific method at all, it must be 
recognized that Bernstein’s work, right 
or wrong, was based on praxis, as were 
the scientific and moral reflections of 
Rosa Luxemburg and Otto Bauer, 
Bottomore’s own view of the relation 
of sociology to Marxism is set out 
starting from Korsch’s sketch of four 
principles which must underly a Marxist 
sociology. These refer to the primacy of 
the economic structure of society, the 
historical location of all social pheno- 
mena, ‘the setting of all empirical 
studies of particular phenomena within 
a historical economic context’ and the 
recognition of revolutionary as well as 
evolutionary social changes. On none of 
these points, however, is he himself 
willing to dogmatize. The work of Weber 
and Parsons as well as that of Habermas 
throws doubt on the continuing primacy 
of the economic; an anti-historical 
structuralism in France has now estab- 
lished an outpost within Marxism; 
Marxism has done little to illuminate 
particular empirical studies; and, finally, 
revolution appears to be something 
which does not happen all at once, but 
as the result of cumulative changes. 
Some will conclude from Bottomore’s 
book that Kolakowski was right when 
he said that ‘with the gradual refinement 
of research techniques in the humanities, 
the concept of Marxism as a separate 
school of thought will become blurred 
and will ultimately disappear altogether’ 
and will wonder at Bottomore’s con- 
tinuing desire to call his own approach 
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Marxist. Those for whom Marxism is 
now in vogue in one or other of its guises 
may feel that Lukacs and the Frankfurt 
School or Althusser in Paris have been 
done less than justice. But precisely 
because Marxism is so much in vogue it 
is well that sceptical questions should be 
asked within Marxism as well as from 
outside. Nothing could be better for 
young sociologists about to mount the 
Marxist bandwagon than that they 
should read this book. 

Dr Allen is in every way a different 
man from Professor Bottomore. Indeed 
he makes it clear that Bottomore, like 
Gouldner, is one of the academics pro- 
fessing an interest in Marxism, who repels 
him most. For him Marxism is a living 
body of theory and practice which has 
spoken to his condition as worker, 
extra-mural lecturer, theorist of trades 
unionism, political prisoner in Nigeria 
and now as a still restless academic. 

There are many who will get impa- 
tient with Allen’s Social Analysis because 
it is at times bad-tempered and because 
it oversteps the bounds of normal aca- 
demic intercourse in complaining at 
length about the rejection of the author’s 
articles by academic journals. Some also 
might find its rather naive acceptance 
of the dialectic materialism of the Anti- 
Duhring boring. The book nonetheless is 
an important one, mainly because there 
is a political life built into it and a direct 
personal experience of industrial, poli- 
tical and academic life, which most of 
the vogue theorists of present-day 
Marxist lack in any serious combination. 

After an initial spell as an extra-mural 
teacher at a time when all extra-mural 
teachers were pressured into a kind of 
conformity in support of the right wing 
of the labour party in the dogdays of the 
Attlee Government, Dr Allen moved to 
the Left in politics and renounced his 
earlier support for right-wing bureau- 
cracy. He found the very concepts which 
he was using in analysing management 
and trades union problems prevented 
him from talking about the world as he 
saw it, until he encountered Gi Bal- 
damus’ important book Efficiency and 
Effort. With Baldamus, he came to see 
that all studies which began by asking 
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questions about efficiency in the ab- 
stract, missed the point, and that the real 
question in modern industry was that of 
the control of the worker’s efforts and 
skills. 

It was with this background that Dr 
Allen approached the literature which the 
British High Commissioner was able to 
provide him with while he was in gaol 
in Nigeria. The literature consisted of 
the middle level sociology of Robert 
Merton and others at Columbia, partic- 
ularly as it applied to organization 
theory. He found these theories wanting 
and he turned more and more to looking 
for a theory which put ‘movement’ rather 
than equilibrium at the centre of its 
models, 

Social Analysis bas interesting critical 
chapters on American structural-func- 
tional sociology as a whole, on Weber’s 
theory of bureaucracy, on March and 
Simon, and on Etzioni. All of them are 
obviously the result of prolonged and 
committed reflection and command 
respect even if one feels that, beyond 
the range of the special aspects of the 
works discussed, there are other issues 
untouched. Those interested in argu- 
ment about the state of organizational 
theory in American sociology will be 
grateful to the Nigerian government for 
encouraging this study. 

When we turn to models based on 
movement, the book is somewhat dis- 
appointing. There is too much of the 
Anti-Duhring and Althusser which is 
unimpressive because weve heard it 
elsewhere, and so much of it is based 
upon gross metaphysical concepts about 
what is real, material and so on. Even 
here, however, Allen is too good a man 
to simply rehash old theories. It is kis 
thinking and his experience which give 
the text life. This is most especially true 
in his chapter on the substance of super- 
structures. The issues which he raises 
about the administration of skills and 
the relation of this administration to 
power and ideology again seem impor- 
tant, even if we do not agree with his 
conclusions. Probably the most inter- 
esting idea of all is his attempt to refine 
Baldamus’ notion of effort into skill and 
to put the question of the mobilization of 
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skills at the centre of sociology. Many 
who are not in any sense Marxists will 
find these sections stimulating. 

The life which one finds in Allen’s 
book is clearly not present in Alan 
Swingewood’s Marx and Modern Social 
Theory. Here we have all the gross 
metaphysics of a pretty orthodox Marx- 
ism served up as though it was the thing 
sociology had been waiting for all along. 
It is a book packed with dogmatism 
and error and the best thing that we can 
say about it is that since dogmatism is 
part of the spirit and temper of our times, 
it is as well that we should have these 
dogmatic beliefs codified so syste- 
matically. 

In part it seems Swingewood set out 
to write a Marxist primer for young 
Sociology students. His chapter titles: 
Dialectics: The Problem of Method, 
Totality; Alienation, Reification and 
Human Nature; Class Structure and 
Class Consciousness; Power, Authority 
and Legitimation; Anomie, Hegemony 
and the Social Order; Functionalism: 
Change Conflict and Social Order; and 
Sociology Radical Critical or Marxist, 
seem to suggest that this is his intention. 
But the real mischief of the book lies 
in the fact that it is intended not merely 
as a guide to Marxism but as a general 
guide to social science. 

It is noteworthy that there are in fact 
a number of major issues in Marxism 
itself which are not discussed here. 
Since so much else in Marxian theory 
turns on the labour theory of value, one 
would like to know why it is not dis- 
cussed. Is that simply to be accepted as 
gospel? Surely serious students have the 
right to know that Marx himself, not to 
mention his successors amongst political 
economists, had difficulty with the 
notion. And there are many other 
topics which Swingewood leaves more 
unclear after he has discussed them than 
they were before. It is difficult to see 
what anyone can make of his chapter on 
Dialectics, packed as it is with ambi- 
guity, other than that, if one wants to be 
politically acceptable, Dialectics is an 
in word. This is sloppy Marxism at its 
worst, taking over all the crudity of the 
Anti-Duhring but trying to suggest that, 
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somehow or other, a new dialectical 
understanding would place more em- 
phasis than Engels does on the super- 
structure. 

All of this might be forgiven if this 
were only a party primer. After all 
political sects have the right to teach 
their members what metaphysics they 
choose. But what Swingewood has no 
right to do as a teacher of social theory 
is to turn all other sociologists into 
straw-men or fall-guys for Marxism. 
One is certainly not justified in dismis- 
sing Durkheim on the basis of what 
Marx said about Owen and Fourier 
or Mannheim in terms of The Poverty of 
Philosophy. Perhaps the trouble is that 
Swingewood thinks that one is. He cer- 
tainly has little sense of the specificity of 
the philosophical tradition within which 
Marx wrote and towards which he 
oriented his criticism. And what is one 
to make of this paragraph on Neo- 
Kantianism? 

‘Philosophically neo-Kantianism was 
anti-materialist. The basic argument 
against the materialist standpoint was 
that human reality, or experience 
(Kant’s phenomenal world) was mere 
appearance, fluid, shifting, constantly 
changing and thus by definition in- 
capable of providing the guide to truth. 
Reality was thus equivalent to this 
ambiguous realm of experience, of facts. 
But lying behind the facts, hidden from 
the ordinary observer and consciousness, 
was the real essence, what Kant called 
the unknowable thing-in-itself, reflected 
in the facts themselves as they are pre- 
sented to human consciousness and ex- 
perience. The task of science, then, lay in 
grasping the essence, Kant’s ‘“‘noumena”, 
through divesting its phenomenal forms of all 
its empirical content, thus leaving only its true 
essence, its “form”? > (italics mine). 

The mind boggles at this equation of 
Snoumena’, ‘essence’ and ‘form’, not to 
mention the curious notion which 
Swingewood has of ‘Kant’s’ phenomenal 
world. One cannot help asking whether 
some-one who is as confused as this about 
Kant can really be an adequate guide to 
the study of Marx. 

Unfortunately we do not make much 
progress in sociological theory. Those 
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of us who have always taken Marxism 
very seriously indeed because of its view 
of social science and because of its radical 
critique of ideological concepts, and who 
feel that we have succeeded in relating 
Marxian concepts to those of other 
sociologists like Durkheim and Weber 
on a fairly sophisticated level, now find 
that we have to justify ourselves by 
arguing against the most primitive 


* dogma. In all the circumstances we 


should be grateful to Swingewood for 

indicating what the base-lines of this 
debate are. 

John Rex 

University of Warwick 


Roscher and Knies: The Logical 
Problems of Historical Economics 
Max Weber (trans. Guy Oakes) 
Collier-Macmillan 1976 294 pp. £6-50 


The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient 
Civilizations 

Max Weber (trans. R. I. Frank) New 
Left Books 1976 421 pp. £8-50 


The publication of these two works 
brings the prospect of a complete English 
translation of Weber’s important writ- 
ings a little closer. This is to be welcomed, 
particularly by opponents of Weberian 
theory. Too often Weber’s untranslated 
writings have been given a mythical 
status by Weberians, much as Marx’s 
Grundrisse was supposed in certain quar- 
ters to answer all problems in Marxist 
theory. These unpublished writings have 
offered a retreat against criticisms; in 
them a ‘different? Weber has all the 
answers. The political writings are a 
different matter; one might almost say 
that they had been ‘suppressed’, kept 
from the English language audience for 
fear that they might lead to Weber’s 
expulsion from the pantheon of liberal 
democrats. Neither of these volumes, 
despite the claims to their importance 
by their translators, changes our picture 
of Weber radically. 

Roscher and Knies adds no real sur- 
prises to what we know of Weber’s 
positions on epistemology and methodo- 
logy. It is interesting in that it shows 
Weber differentiating himself from cer- 
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tain of the leading contemporary figures 
in the historical/cultural sciences, Knies, 
Wundt, Miinsterberg, Gottl, etc., and 
arguing for the specificity of these 
sciences on the basis of ‘modern’ (neo- 
Kantian and positivist) epistemology. 
The essence of Weber’s text is an 
attack on certain previous forms of 
differentiation of the natural and the 
cultural sciences. Weber argues that 
these attempts to ground the specificity 
of cultural-scientific knowledge confuse 
ontological and epistemological ques- 
tions (deriving the form of knowledge 
from the supposed ‘nature’ of the object) 
or confuse questions about the psychic 
processes at work in the genesis of know- 
ledge with its logical status and validity. 
‘Consider any given piece of know- 
ledge. Neither the “substantive” quali- 
ties of its “object” nor the “ontological” 
peculiarities of the “‘existence” of this 
“object”, nor finally, the kind of “psy- 
chological” conditions required for its 
acquisition are of any consequence as 
regards its logical content and the pre- 
suppositions on which its “validity” is 
based.’ (p. 185.) Arguments for the 
specificity of cultural-scientific know- 
ledge can only be epistemological. Weber 
makes use of the fact/value distinction 
both to challenge his predecessors and 
also to establish the specificity of cultural 
knowledge. Challenging Wundt he ar- 
gues that values cannot be derived from 
causal series and cannot be said to 
emerge from psychic processes. Signi- 
ficance is not given in a causal series, it 
is attributed to certain of its elements or 
consequences (and irrespective of their 
causal role). Valuing is a practice ir- 
reducible to the conditions of existence 
of the phenomena valued or of the 
valuer. Cultural scientific knowledge is a 
distinct form of knowledge because 
values are central to the constitution of 
its objects and in attributing significance 
to its results. Values are not subject to 
empirical tests of validity (thus acts 
deemed significant from the standpoint 
of values may be ‘causally’ unimportant). 
Weber argues in a way many modern 
radicals and exponents of ‘interpretative’ 
knowledge in sociology would reject. 
He denies that ontological questions are 
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pertinent as such, whereas much modern 
‘interpretative’ sociology is based upon 
supposed. attributes of ‘Man’, and he 
uses the fact/value distinction as rig- 
orously as any positivist. However, 
Weber’s position is equally unaccept- 
able to most modern positivists. Weber 
uses this distinction to argue the pos- 
sibility of knowledge in the sphere of 
values not to exclude them from ‘science’. 
Facts cannot challenge values. Weber 
uses this as the basis for a knowledge 
whose object is given neither in ‘ex- 
perience’ nor ‘reality’ but is constituted 
by valuation and is a value choice. This 
knowledge rests on a ‘transcendental 
presupposition’ (Methodology p. 81) and is 
strictly unquestionable (this latter point 
is never made explicitly in the Roscher 
text although it is one of its implications; 
it is made explicitly in the essay ‘Ob- 
jectivity in Social Science’). 

Weber denies that human action 
because it is ‘free’ is less calculable 
than ‘natural’ events. The natural 
sciences can never include every aspect 
of a natural event within their laws, the 
totality of causes of an event is covered 
by those laws only in the sense that the 
event is possible according to the laws of 
nature and does not contradict them. 
Such explanations in terms of general 
laws always leave an irreducible por- 
tion of reality unexplained and unpre- 
dicted, not subject to calculation. In 
fact, Weber contends, cultural scientific 
explanations of concrete phenomena 
can be more complete than this, that is, 
insofar as these phenomena represent 
meaningful action. Action can be ex- 
plained in the interpretative-causal 
mode, providing through an under- 
standing of its meanings and motives a 
sufficient account of the action. 

This serves as the basis to challenge the 
notion that human action cannot be 
explained because it is free and, there- 
fore, irrational. Weber argues that 
‘freedom’ cannot exclude the capacity 
to choose between the means available 
for the realization of a given end. If this 
choice is based upon the selection of the 
most efficient means then it is rational 
and calculable. Rational teleological 
action (because it can be calculated 
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through the construction of an ideal~ 
typical course of action) is the model for 
the interpretation, and the calculation, 
of all action. The calculability of a 
course of action does not undermine the 
freedom of the actor nor does it mean 
that such a course will be chosen, Weber 
does not suppose that men are rational, 
merely that rational forms of action 
provide the means of interpretation of 
action whether rational or not. This 
position, fully developed in the first 
chapter of Economy and Society, is present 
here in a rudimentary form. 

This text is most difficult to read and 
interpret outside of the context of the 
debates in which it was written and to 
which it formed a contribution. Large 
parts of it can be of interest only in 
terms of the history of German social 
science. The translator, Guy Oakes, has 
included a more thorough introduction 
than is provided to the Shils/Finch col- 
lection of methodological texts; it is not 
adequate, however, to serve the reader 
without specialist knowledge. Detailed 
notes interpolated into the text would be 
necessary to explain the significance of 
many points and controversies. The 
translator does not justify his claim that 
this is Weber’s ‘^. . . most ambitious, 
original and important methodological 
work...’ (p. 38) by comparing it with 
others in a systematic way. It should not 
be read as such but as a useful secondary 
supplement to the texts already avail- 
able. 

The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civi- 
lisations was written for the equivalent 
of an ‘encyclopedia of the social sciences’ 
the Handwörterbuch der  Staatswissen- 
schaften and published in 1gog. It is a 
compendium of the state of scholarship 
on the agrarian social relations of Anti- 
quity; it ranges from the ancient Near 
East to the Roman Empire. It reflects 
the concentration of the scholarship of 
the period on philology and the analysis 
of legal forms, categories and contracts. 
The text is careful, qualified and difficult 
for the non-specialist to assess and inter- 
pret. 

Despite Marianne Weber’s claim that 
it is a fundamental social and economic 
history of Antiquity, it is what it is—an 
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overgrown encyclopedia entry. As such 
social scientists should not imagine that 
it is ‘the text’ on Antiquity (the reader 
needs to be well equipped with back- 
ground and well read in subsequent 
work to make much use of it). In 190g it 
was probably the best presentation of 
the topic, the same could not be said 
now. The social scientific non-specialist 
who is interested in economic relations 
in Antiquity would be better served by 
reading a modern work like Moses 
Finley’s The Ancient Economy. 

It should not be thought that Weber 
the social scientist is absent from this 
volume entirely, displaced by some 
philological cousin. His presence makes 
the work even more difficult for the 
general reader, Weber attempts to steer 
a course between two conceptions of the 
ancient economy in contemporary Ger- 
man scholarship. The Oikos theory con- 
ceived the economy of the ancient world 
as dominated by the autarkic provi- 
sioning of households. Leading oppo- 
nents of this view like Eduard Meyer 
stressed the applicability of modern 
economic categories to the ancient world, 
and Rostovtzeff, for example, conceived 
the Rome of the Flavians and Antonines 
as a commercial civilization unrivalled 
until modern capitalism, 

Weber’s challenge to these views is 
found most clearly in the introduction 
and in the appended text on the causes 
of the decay of ancient civilization. It 
should be noted that this appendix (long 
available in English) gives the clearest 
account of Weber’s overall conception 
of the economies of Antiquity and may 
be read by the general reader with profit. 
The principal source of the theoretical 
difficulty in Weber’s main text is the use 
of concepts like ‘capitalism’ (meaning in 
effect commerce) and ‘feudalism’ (mean- 
ing the decentralization of revenues to 
state functionaries or the fragmentation 
and localization of state power) to refer 
to the most varied social relations. 

Paul Q. Hirst 
Birkbeck College 
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The Age of Bureaucracy: 
Perspectives on the Political 
Sociology of Max Weber 

Wolfgang Mommsen Basil Blackwell 1974 
124 pp. £2°50 

Max Weber 

Donald MacRae Fontana 1974 96 pp. 
45P- 


Of these two short studies on Weber, 
that of Donald MacRae has been written 
to fill an allocated slot in the Fontana 
modern masters series, while Wolfgang 
Mommsen appears to have a much more 
specific reason for his own essay. It is, asa 
German historian, to bring directly to an 
English-speaking audience the same 
depth of insight and committed concern 
to be found in his earlier work Max Weber 
und die deutsche Politik. There is a sense 
of urgency and immediacy in his inter- 
pretation singularly lacking in that 
of MacRae and of the two, it is 
Mommsen’s which is the more impressive. 
While MacRae has some useful bio- 
graphical observations on Weber’s am- 
bivalent relationship with Preussenium, 
much of his material is familiar, and 
some of his conclusions highly erroneous. 
Weber is not to ‘most of the lay public... 
the sociologist par excellence’. Neither is 
it true that his influence among aca- 
demic sociologists is incomparably 
greater than Emile Durkheim. For bet- 
ter or worse, Durkheim is much more 
alive than Professor MacRae supposes. 
Other improbable contentions are in 
abundance but two are worth mention- 
ing. Weber is described as ‘par excellence 
the sociologist of the economic order’, 
largely, one suspects, because MacRae 
does not regard Karl Marx as a socio- 
logist at all. Further, Talcott Parsons is 
described as ‘another Weber’ and praised 
for bringing Weber’s work to its ultimate 
fruition. 

By contrast, Mommsen’s critical judg- 
ment is more accurate because it springs 
from genuine understanding, and, to use 
an old-fashioned word, sympathy. While 
pointing out the dilemma of Weber as a 
prophet without disciples, he acknow- 
ledges the depth of his prophetic insight 
—the growth and inhumanity of modern 
bureaucracies, the asphyxiation of reli- 
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gion and other-wordly values by the 
universal process of rationalization, and 
the potential for political oppression in 
the modern state. On the other hand he 
points out quite bluntly the deficiencies 
in Weber’s political perspective which 
many Anglo-Saxon commentators have 
tried to conceal and of which others have 
been shamefully ignorant. Weber was an 
open protagonist of nationalist power- 
politics 4 la Bismarck and up to 1916, an 
advocate of imperialism, praising in par- 
ticular the British achievement of con- 
quering indigenous peoples by persua- 
sion rather than force. In his later life 
when he entered into closer debate with 
the Left, he paradoxically upheld even 
more dogmatically, the principle of free 
market competition under industrial 
capitalism. While concluding that some 
form of parliamentary democracy was a 
vital necessity for post-war Germany, he 
opted for the direct plebiscite and the 
presidential demogogue, dismissing the 
constitutional practice of representative 
government with contempt. Worse still, 
his writings on law and politics show no 
recognition whatsoever of the natural 
rights philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
For Weber, the will of the people was no 
more than a political fiction. 

The implications of Mommsen’s re- 
velations are more subtle than one might 
expect. There is the obvious point that 
at the Heidelberg conference in 1964 
Weber’s American supporters were in the 
wrong. Certainly Weber was never the 
benign and blameless liberal father- 
figure invented by German sociologists 
after 1945 to establish intellectual com- 
patibility with the West. But that does 
not mean that Marcuse and Habermas 
were right in their strictures at the 1964 
conference. It is equally true to say that 
Weber is not the representative figure of 
‘bourgeois ideology’ in the social sciences 
which some Marxist sociologists have 
tried to make him. His aristocratic 
liberalism, his heroic pessimism, his total 
rejection of the idea of progress con- 
trast with his institutional position as an 
academic sociologist and his self-char- 
acterization as ‘a man of the bourgeois 
classes’. Nowhere is the contradiction 
more poignant than in the writings on 
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charisma with their distinctive Nietz- 
schean ambience and the final reflec- 
tions on science, the flowers of evil and 
the last men of human happiness. There 
is in Weber a more courageous recog- 
nition of the limits of his chosen profes- 
sion than any other major writer in the 
social sciences. It was an exercise in 
intellectual honesty, which as Mommsen 


points out, left him no authentic 
disciples. 

John Orr 

University of Edinburgh 


Albion’s Fatal Tree: Crime and 
Society in Eighteenth Century 
England 

Douglas Hay, Peter Linebaugh, John G. Rule, 
E. P. Thompson and Cal Winslow Allen 
Lane 1975 352 pp. £7'50 


Whigs and Hunters: the Origins of 
the Black Act 
Allen Lane 1976 313 pp. £6-50 


British sociology and history alike have 
been subjected recently to a trenchant 
criticism, on the grounds that they are 
imbued with idealism and ideology, 
from followers of the ‘scientific’ reading 
of Marx’s political economy in the work 
of Louis Althusser. Central to this 
critique has been the insistence that 
theoretical practitioners work with the 
core concepts of Marxism, notably ‘at 
base’ the concepts of the mode and 
means of production, Capital itself, the 
class struggle, and ideology itself (this 
as a determinate, though ‘relatively 
autonomous’ expression of the economic 
relations, rather than some amorphous 
‘creation? of conscious human action). 
In the area of the sociology of crime and 
deviance, for example, Paul Hirst has 
argued that ‘crime and deviance are no 
more a scientific field for Marxism than 
education, the family or sport’, and 
Karel Williams has argued, also in 
Economy and Society, for the adoption of 
this same ‘structuralist? reading of 
Marxist method in the doing of History. 

It would be the greatest irony, indeed, 
if the widespread acceptance of this 
method, and its associated terminological 
and conceptual apparatus, were to 
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provoke a theoretical closure, discourag- 
ing or obscuring the provocative insights 
and suggestions on crime and social 
structure, class formation and law, that 
emerge, albeit via a relatively eclectic 
method, in the two volumes under 
review. It is one of the many excellent 
features of the essays in Albion’s Fatal Tree 
that they provide a concrete and 
grounded investigation of the relation- 
ship of criminality and law both to the 
eighteenth-century poor and to the ruling 
classes themselves, and throw doubt on 
recent assertions to the effect that crime 
and criminality are irrelevant to the 
central features of class struggle. Follow- 
ing just a concrete analysis of smuggling 
on the Sussex coast in 1740-50, for 
example, Cal Winslow concludes that 
‘far from being seen as an illegal activity 
by the Sussex poor . . . [smuggling] was 
considered a legitimate part of the local 
economy. It was one of the many methods 
used by the eighteenth-century rural 
workers to maintain themselves, regard- 
less of legal prohibitions’. On the Sussex 
and Kent coasts, the class struggle, 
particularly in periods of slump in the 
local economy, was the struggle between 
shipowners, Excise and Customs House 
officials, smugglers, informers and sol- 
diers, set against the background of 
the Pelham Government’s attempt to 
amass a revenue from the legal importa- 
tion of tea and other commodities 
intended for the consumption of leisured 
English society. Crime and corruption 
were a central feature of this struggle, 
not only for the working peasantry and 
the rural poor, in providing for material 
necessities and allowing for acts ‘of 
resistance to the Hanoverian regime and 
the gentry, but also for the ruling class 
itself, whose own involvement in the 
attempt to amass capital, illegally, via 
smuggling, and also by arranging for the 
wrecking of cargo ships for plunder, is 
well documented in the essays by 
Winslow and Rule. 

The importance of smuggling and 
other illegal activities in the early 
history of capitalism, specifically in the 
transition from circulation of commodi- 
ties to circulation of money, as illustrated 
here for the eighteenth century by 
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Winslow and Rule, suggests, indeed, 
that ‘illegal enterprise’ may play a far 
more important role in capitalist re- 
production than current Marxist ortho- 
doxies allow. Analysis of the import and 
export of capital and commodities, and 
the formation of illegal enterprise, in the 
current crisis of Western capitalism, 
along similar lines to those displayed 
here, might force an opening out, 
rather than a closing in, of the conceptual 
apparatus of Marxist economic analysis 
and materialist criminology. 

As one would expect in a collective 
project which involves, and is heavily 
influenced by, the author of The Making 
of the English Working-Class, a central 
concern of the two texts is to give voice 
to the ‘inarticulate’ section of eighteenth- 
century society, to provide a sense of the 
experience of subordination in a century 
of English history that has been for other 
historians the subject more of nostalgia 
than analysis. The sense of order, 
stability and civility that permeates the 
writings of British Whig historians on the 
eighteenth century is revealed as a 
complacency, a mere ideological cele- 
bration of the culture and manners of a 
constitutionalist and leisurely property 
class; in Thompson’s terms a ‘narcissistic 
. . . preoccupation ... with an episode 
in the history and culture of a small 
island off the coast of Europe’. For even 
within that small island, in the England 
of Burke, Fox and J. H. Plumb, the 
orderly appearance of culture and 
concensus is essentially a structure domin- 
ated by a class via the use of coercive 
law. 

Douglas Hay’s masterful essay, on 
‘Property, Authority and Criminal Law’ 
in Albion’s Fatal Tree, and the whole of 
Edward Thompson’s lengthy examina- 
tion, in Whigs and Hunters of the notorious 
Black Act of 1723 (which extended the 
range of capital offences to encompass 
deer-stealing and the writing of threaten- 
ing letters) are both concerned to 
examine the importance of these coercive 
legal relations, in detail, in protecting 
the economic relations of commercial 
and landed property in the eighteenth 
century. The number of capital statutes 
increased from 50 to 200 during the 
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period from 1688 to 1820, and the 
concomitant extension of behaviours 
subjected to a final sanction reveals the 
range of threats posed by the desperate 
poor and the rebellious to the material 
and ideological security of propertied 
society. The importance of this extension 
of coercive law, however, as revealed in 
an enormously sensitive examination of 
that Law as an ideological structure, lay 
in the fact that it created room for the 
continued ruling class exercise of Mercy, 
thus allowing the gentry, in the shape of 
the judiciary, to manufacture and re- 
create deference, and ensure their own 
ability to rule. The Law became the 
arena within which a particular class 
interest gave itself the appearance of 
universal interest. A sense of the struggles 
to come, in the name of that interest, in 
the nineteenth century and later, is 
displayed in Linebaugh’s account of the 
riotous attempts of workers and peasants 
to prevent surgeons from retrieving the 
corpses of their workmates from Tyburn 
for use in dissection. There is little 
evidence, in these accounts, of a clear- 
cut division between the working poor 
and a parasitic or pre-political lumpen- 
proletariat; and every indication that the 
function of the capital statutes was to 
neutralize those most subversive of the 
fragile norms of legitimacy, who 
threatened most the appearance of 
‘culture’ and ‘concensus’ over property 
and the sanctity of person. 

The eighteenth century, in this view, 
was the period in which the ideology of 
Law was brought to bear by the ruling- 
class in its project of self-legitimation in a 
divided society; it was the century in 
which were forged the ideological 
structures against which working-class 
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movements and radicals were later to 
have to struggle. But the fact that such 
legitimacy had to be won around the 
idea of Law is, for Thompson, the result 
of the work of ‘sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century jurists, supported by the 
practical struggles of Hampden and 
Lilburne’. As a consequence of these 
earlier, popular struggles, the poor of the 
eighteenth century, arraigned before the 
dock on a capital charge, ‘had the 
impertinence, and the imperfect sense of 
historical perspective, to expect justice’, 
The struggle for justice which, in 
Thompson’s view, is a feature of the 
fundamental human condition, ensures 
always that the process of coercion is 
rendered more dangerous and more 
difficult for those who attempt to rule. A 
dialectic of the ruler and the subordinate 
is in process, rather than the determinate 
maturation of economic and legal 
‘relations’. 

Albion’s Fatal Tree and Whigs and 
Hunters are the massively important first 
fruits of an English social history of crime 
that is concerned, in Marxist terms, to 
unpack and reveal the double-edged 
experience of Law as justice and coercion; 
to re-read even the bloodiest penal code 
of English history as the result of popular 
struggle. It would be ironic indeed if 
this paradox, and many of the other 
insights of this embryonic use of dia- 
lectical thinking and empiricist historical 
method were to be suppressed, or ignored, 
by those who would urge on criminology, 
sociology and history a Marxist science 
dominated by Structure and missing 
out on Men. 

Jan Taylor 
University of Sheffield 
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` Paternalism and patronage’ 


Paternalism and patronage are two relationships which have received 
little systematic attention or rigorous analysis in the sociological 
literature.? Yet the lack of interest at a conceptual level is not reflected 
at other levels, because examples of the two appear quite often in 

» empirical studies, where they are regarded as relationships whose 
qualities are so self-evident that no more than simple commonsense is 
required to understand them. The categorization of phenomena as 
examples of paternalism or patronage is often unsystematic and slip- 
shod as a result, and there have been instances of the two being con- 
fused with each other.? One consequence has been the failure to 

4 develop an analytical framework which identifies the formal charac- 
teristics of the two relationships in such a way that diverse examples 
of each can be categorized. A second consequence has been an inade- 
quate appreciation of how widespread the relationships of paternalism 
and patronage are, and of the extent to which they are to be found ina 
wide variety of cultural settings and historical epochs. 

In this paper we undertake the classification of the formal properties 
of the relationships on a number of dimensions, in order to highlight 
their points of similarity and difference. We also consider a variety of 
empirical evidence drawn from different cultures, in order to demon- 
strate the substantive usefulness of the typology for comparative 

™ sociology and the real significance of the two relationships. This com- 
parative approach involves some specifications of the conditions under 
which the two occur. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PROPERTIES 


In the first place, paternalism is primarily an economic institution 

- concerned with the manner of organizing a productive unit and regu- 
lating relationships between subordinates and the owners of the means 
of production or their agents. This is true both of factory paternalism 
in an industrial economy and landed paternalism in an agricultural 
one.4 Paternalism may have political implications, as for example, 
when paternalistic dominance over those who are economically depen- 
dent is used for electoral purposes in situations where dependents are 

- enfranchised. 

~€ 
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There is an ideological dimension to paternalism, which justifies its 
particular manner of regulating social relations and provides normative 
legitimation. This ideology can sometimes be found in the absence of 
the institutional arrangements which characterize paternalism, when a” 
paternalistic rhetoric is used to disguise the true nature of relationships 
based on other principles. One notable example is the managerial 
ideology of paternalism, which has been used to legitimize managerial 
power even though the organization of the social relations of work were 
in no other sense paternalistic, while in the political arena paternalistic 
language is sometimes used as a justificatory device which obscures the 
real character of the political institutions. We do not include in our 
definition phenomena whose main paternalistic characteristic is 
ideological. The inclusion of such phenomena by others is one reason 
for the present vagueness surrounding the concept, while what are 
acknowledged as the classic cases of paternalism are difficult to under- 
stand if paternalism is defined so broadly. 

Patronage, on the other hand, is neither primarily nor usually an 
economic institution, except in certain special cases, such as artistic 
‘patronage’ which will þe discussed later. The relationship between 


patron and subordinate is rarely an economic tie constitutive of a mode , 


of production nor is it necessarily incurred within the organization of a 
productive unit, unlike paternalism, although it can have financial 
implications for both parties. Patronage is characterized by an exchange 
of favours, some of which may have pecuniary value. 

Secondly, paternalism is a collective form of social organization 
whereas patronage is not. Although the paternalist may be only one 
person, his subordinates are treated collectively; that is, all subordinates 
basically stand in the same relation to the paternalist. Paternalists often 
use the rhetoric of individual obligation, but the exigencies of organiz- 
ing numerous dependents lead to a more collectivist reality. People 


tend to be treated as members of a group who share a similar position _, 


rather than as individuals who have unique relationships with the 
paternalist. Subordinates’ obligations and duties, and the reciprocal 
paternalistic benefits, become common to the whole group rather than 
varying from person to person, and the customary regulation of rela- 
tionships develops for all. The ideology of personal care can then be 
incorporated into the norms which govern relations within organiza- 
tions. This explains how paternalism can flourish without face-to-face 


n 


interaction between an owner and employees: it becomes part of the -~ 


organizational rule system and the normative structure of management. 
There is a tendency towards such systematization as a paternalistic 
system matures. 

This is the antithesis of patronage, which is based on highly personal, 
face-to-face relations between two individuals. The relationship between 
patron and client is individualistic rather than collective, and is based 
on the exercise of choice by both parties. It is a personal bond between 


Prog 
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~ pairs of contractants, not between a collectivity and a paternalistic 
individual or group. 

Thirdly, the tendency of paternalism to become systematized and 
institutionalized extends beyond individual firms. Paternalism can 
emerge as a dominant form of economic organization and even as a 
strategic institution of the whole social order, a tendency particularly 
noticeable in the recent history of Japan. Patronage does not contain 
this potential, because it operates as a set of relationships which are 
‘> ‘interstitial’ between the main institutions of any society. Wolf, who uses 

this description, argues that ‘the formal framework of economic and 

political power exists alongside or intermingled with the various other 
kinds of informal structure which are interstitial, supplementary, 
parallel to it’. He argues that patronage fills the functional gaps in the 
_ social fabric and protects individuals against insecurity. It is not capable 
of extension and development in such a way as to become a major 
institution itself. Patronage depends on the inadequacy of formal 
institutional arrangements, which is why it is more often found in what 
are commonly regarded as ‘less developed’ societies; i.e., societies whose 
institutional frameworks are not fully elaborated or fully effective. 
à Indeed, the existence of patronage relations may inhibit the develop- 
ment of more formal institutions in some cases. However, patronage 
does clearly exist within advanced societies, particularly in those areas 
where formal institutional regulation is inadequate for any reason. As 

a form of relationship which is interstitial, patronage is found very 

widely. 

Fourthly, paternalism is typically a diffuse social relationship which 
covers all aspects of a subordinate’s life, which deals with the ‘whole 
man’, rather than confining itself to a more specific set of activities. 
Paternalism is therefore a relationship which entails ‘total involvement’é 
while patronage is partial. The relationship is more limited and specific 

. in its scope and content, and total involvement is not characteristic. 

Typically, patronage is one of several coping relationships which indi- 

viduals are involved in at the same time and it does not assume the 

same dominance in their lives as appears to exist among those who 
participate in an all-embracing paternalistic relationship. 

Fifthly, differences in access to power and resources are constitutive 
of both relationships. This constitutive inequality contrasts with the 
Jormal ideology of capitalist societies where economic exchanges are 

- regarded as contracts between equals. 

Sixthly, and related to this inequality, is an asymmetry of exchange 
which is also characteristic of both relationships. Patronage and 
paternalism both involve an exchange of goods and services in which 
one party seems to gain significantly at the expense of the other, 
However, the asymmetry does not lie in the same direction. In pater- 
nalistic arrangements, the employer or landlord generally benefits 

while in patronage it is the client who is usually favoured. Indeed it is 
a 


” 
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precisely because the patron operates in a society that is very unequal, 
that he is able to redistribute some of the surplus to his clients. Later in 
this paper we will argue that patronage relations in fact vary in the 
degree of asymmetry of their exchange and, in general, we find that the 
more symmetrical is the exchange, the more equal are the parties in 
access to power and resources, to the point at which, what appears to be 
a patronage relation, is in fact more like a market relation. 

Patronage and paternalism are both most commonly found in ‘pre- 
modern’ societies or in relative ‘backwaters’ of modern societies. But -y 
paternalism can adapt to become compatible with the central principles 
of modern societies whereas patronage remains in opposition. In 
particular, the movement of factory paternalism towards impersonality 
and a standardized regulation of relationships by rules, what Dore has 
argued for as the growth of ‘welfare corporatism’ in place of personal 
paternalism,’ shows that paternalism contains principles of develop- 
ment which ‘fit’ the modern industrial system. The collective character 
of relations within paternalistic enterprises is a further point of com- 
patibility which eases the transition to advanced industrialism. Pater- 
nalism is not necessarily opposed to ‘achievement’ principles, because 
it regulates relationships once these have been entered into, and access 
to the relationships can be the result of either ‘achievement’ or ‘ascrip- 
tion’ depending on the specific situation. Patronage, however, continues 
so long as modern institutions fail to regulate social life according to 
legal-rational criteria. Ascription lies at the heart of patronage and is in 
conflict with the professed values of modern industrial societies. In this 
sense, patronage exists where institutions are weak. 

Both relationships have underpinnings of affect in addition to power 
and exchange. However, affect is likely to be more intense in the per- 
sonal interactions of patronage than in paternalism, where face-to-face 
interactions are not central or vital to the relationship and sentiments 
of personal affect are less necessary as the cement of social bonds. G 


PATERNALISM 


In this section we discuss some specific examples of industrial pater- 
nalism, in order to illustrate the nature and significance of the institution 
in different societies at different times, and to demonstrate the usefulness 
of the conceptual clarifications for the substantive analysis of economic 
organization. We argue that fully institutionalized paternalism 
flourishes at certain stages in the process of industrialization, and show 
how much of what is today uncritically labelled as paternalism rarely 
meets the criteria enumerated in the preceding section. 

English factory villages in the nineteenth century and companies in 
the ‘modern’ sector of the twentieth-century Japanese economy pro- 
vide the two classic cases of industrial paternalism. In both societies, 


paternalistic social organization can be seen as a response to the exi- 
we 
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™  gencies of a change in the scale of productive units, which resulted from 


‘ 


X 


T 


y 


ti 


the introduction of large-scale production methods. The lengthy initial 
phase of industrialization in both societies, based on the extension of 
craft production, created few problems of social organization and could 
be accommodated by traditional craft organizational principles. How- 
ever, the subsequent change to factory production and the employment 
of unskilled labour in the second phase of industrialization caused 
factory owners problems for which the traditional methods of organiza- 
tion did not provide solutions. These were basically the problems 
arising from underdeveloped labour markets. One impetus towards 
paternalism, therefore, was the desire of owners to make their labour 
dependent and to increase the control they had over their employees. 

Industrialists, who had invested in capital equipment and wanted to 
recruit labour for single-skill, repetitive work, found that they were 
short of people willing to endure the discipline and hours of industrial 
work. In both societies, owners needed an ethos of work order and 
discipline in order to commit workers to their firms and to inculcate 
the attitudes appropriate to factory organization of work among people 
raised with pre-industrial notions about it. This was a problem par- 


. ticularly in England,8 where the factory organization of production 


occurred prior to the establishment of an educational system which 
could act to socialize children into industrial values. 

It is argued that in Japan there were no existing market mechanisms 
to provide unskilled operatives in the numbers required to match the 
expansion of capital investment after 1918.9 Industrialists therefore 
had to search for and train suitable labour, and then to retain it. In 
English urban areas, population growth during the second and third 
decades of the nineteenth century was sufficient to provide the unskilled 
or semi-skilled labour for most needs, but this was not necessarily so in 
rural factory villages, and owners may have faced supply problems on 
occasion. It is noteworthy that there were developed markets for skilled 
men in both economies, and that these craftsmen were mobile between 
firms, creating labour turnover problems for their employers. Japanese 
industrialists appear deliberately to have recruited unskilled operatives 
from people with no prior work socialization (school leavers) and pre- 
vented the subsequent growth of market mechanisms which would 
facilitate the transfer of men between firms, in order to reduce the turn- 
over common among men with occupational skills and make operatives 


’ more dependent on their firms.1° 


Labour market inadequacies were matched by those in the physical 
infrastructure of industrialization, particularly with regard to health, 
education and housing. Employers found themselves obliged to remedy 
these deficiencies if they were to recruit and retain labour. Thus they 
found themselves responsible for considerably more than the organiza- 
tion of production within their own factories, often assuming the re- 
sponsibility of organizing a whole community. 
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English factory villages and large Japanese companies attempt to 
bind employees by the provision of material rewards such as housing, 
schooling and medical facilities, and thus to create communities depen- 
dent on the employing organization. They also try to provide for the 
long-term security of employees by guaranteeing employment, despite 
fluctuations in the economic fortunes of the firms, though the Japanese 
commitment to lifetime employment has been greater than was pos- 
sible during the English industrial revolution. In both cases, non-wage 
benefits are real and substantial, though large-scale Japanese corpora- 
tions which dominate their respective markets can afford to provide a 
relatively higher level of benefits than small factories operating in highly 
competitive conditions were ever able to afford in England. In both 
cases, the employing organization comes to dominate its employees’ 
lives inside and outside work, so that employees are totally involved 
and the firm influences the whole man rather than his workaday self 
alone. 

Paternalistic employers often use the language of personal obligation 
between individuals, in order to convey the moral duties of employers 
and employees to each other, which obscures the fact that paternalistic 
organizations are largely based on collective and less personal ties. In 
small household or workshop units, personal relations between indi- 
vidual workers and employers may often develop, but impersonality and 
collective organization replace personal discretion once the crucial 
shift to large-scale production in factories has occurred. Organization 
in the early factory villages was marked by the search for new forms of 
discipline which were impersonal, relying on formal and written rules 
rather than personal discretion.11 Non-wage benefits which bound 
people to their firms were given to all workers collectively and not as 
personal rewards to individuals. When organizations grow further in 
size, then paternalism is progressively systematized and benefits are 
often explicitly defined as collective rights. Even the rhetoric of per- 
sonal relations disappears in many cases, so that the organization itself 
becomes reified as the source of paternalistic rewards. This has clearly 
been the case in Japan, where unions negotiate over the size and kind of 
non-wage elements. Indeed, recent legislation has reinforced company 
paternalism by removing any discretionary elements from health 
insurance, pensions and sick pay schemes while ensuring that the 
statutory level of benefits is inferior to what large firms actually pro- 
vide: employees receive some benefits by right, but they get more if they 
are loyal to a large firm. 

Paternalism pre-supposes unequal access to resources, which reflects 
differences in the power of the various parties. The paternalist provides 
resources which subordinates would be unable to find on their own, 
which is the basis of their dependence. The emphasis in paternalistic 
ideology on obedience to patriarchal authority formally recognizes 
this dependence. In this situation, the rewards of paternalism are. 


My 
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` asymmetrical in favour of the paternalist. For this reason, paternalism 


has usually been regarded as exploitative. For example, Engels con- 
demned English factory villages as exploitative and corrupt, because 
the owners turned their workers’ dependence to their own advantage: 
he argued that they compounded exploitation at work by exploitation 
in the truck shops and company houses, which were sources of profit 
to employers as well as services to employees.1? 

But it remains unproven that paternalistic organizations are any 


_ more exploitative than others, because the above evidence of the bene- 


fits available in our two cases suggests that material rewards are greater 
than would be available elsewhere. In England, contemporaries of 
Engels were convinced that conditions in factory villages were less 
harsh than those found in urban factories,13 while modern historians 
accept that the logic of factory villages was for owners to show more 


concern for employees than they would in the towns.!4 In Japan, the 


od 


lifetime employment, rising career wages and non-wage rewards of 
large-scale organizations contrast with the less favourable situation of 
workers outside the modern sector of the dual economy. Paternalist 
ideology emphasizes the reciprocal obligations of employers and 
employees, and the evidence suggests that some reciprocity does 
occur. 

The cultural supports of paternalism and its normative elements have 
only been touched on so far, because in our view too much emphasis is 
placed on these at the cost of the other aspects of the institution. How- 
ever, they should not be ignored entirely. In both our examples, tradi- 
tional family organization played a part, providing an adaptable model 
of organization and a set of values which legitimized social relations. 

Early English manufacturers found themselves without much experi- 
ence of how to regulate mass employment and utilize effectively the 
new techniques of factory production, and there were few culturally 
prescribed models of organization available to them. Consequently, 
manufacturers experimented with a wide variety of methods of or- 
ganizing the social relations of production, which would maintain their 
control.15 One model which was available was the extended household 
system of production, found among small masters and capitalist em- 
ployers in pre-industrial England, which incorporated apprentices 
and sometimes journeymen into the owner’s household, and which was 
often greatly influenced by puritanism. The significant characteristics 


' of puritan households were an emphasis on patriarchal control and the 


as 


subordination of junior family members, and the responsibility of 
patriarchs for the moral righteousness of their households.1¢ Initially, 
at least, this provided the sense of moral obligation and reciprocity in 
social relations which paternalistic ideology has always tried to create. 
Puritanism also provided a more general indoctrination into values 
which supported work discipline. Hence the support employers gave to 
churches, chapels and Sunday schools in factory villages. 
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Traditional family organization has also given cultural legitimacy to * 
Japanese paternalism, and two aspects have proved particularly rele- ‘ 
vant: hierarchy, which creates submissiveness of subordinates, and 
reciprocity of personal loyalty and obligation, which is in contrast to \. 
the somewhat more one-sided exchange in English patriarchal house- 
holds.1? Productive organization in the traditional sectors of the Japan- ~ 
ese economy has long been based on highly personal relations of depen- 
dence and the direct transfer of family principles of organization.18 
But companies in the modern sector did not initially create paternalistic `a 
structures based on this cultural tradition, rather they introduced 
paternalism during the second phase of industrialization in order to 
destroy the contractual, free market relations which had allowed 
skilled workers with transferable occupational expertise some inde- . 
pendence of their employers.19 The family model was a fairly late 
development, adapted to create collective rather than individual rela- 
tionships, and designed to create a new form of dependence. 

Modern organizations outside Japan that are labelled ‘paternalistic’ 
on account of the ideology of their managers, rarely meet the criteria 
we have outlined. In the first place, their institutional arrangements are 
based on contractual relations of the pure cash nexus. In the second,- - 
their ideologies do not really correspond to the paternalistic notions of 7 
subordination, dependence and reciprocity, merely stressing the ‘caring’ - 
nature of management and the need for good human relations in the 
firm. Studies of contemporary British ‘paternalistic’ firms show how 
employment relations are indistinguishable from those elsewhere in the 
economy and how the ideology of paternal benevolence is easily cast 
aside at moments of crisis.2° In these cases, paternalism is largely 
manipulative and has no real substance, serving only to legitimize 
managerial power. 


PATRONAGE = 


In this section we discuss certain general features of patronage which 
were not dealt with explicitly or at length in the first section. We illus- 
trate these and the earlier points with reference to peasant societies, 
artistic and literary patronage, and professional careers in modern 
industrial societies. We then go on to examine ‘brokerage’, a variation 
of patronage which is commonly found in settings of rapid social change 
and which differs in some important respects from ‘true’ patronage. 
From the subordinate’s point of view, a special relationship with 
someone of superior power and influence serves to protect him against 
the insecurity of an environment which is potentially hostile. People 
tend to seek out others who can help them when formal institutional 
arrangements do not provide sufficient regulation of their environment, 
either because appropriate institutions have not been developed or 
because those which exist do not function effectively. As we have said iy 
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x, 
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earlier, patronage is one of several ‘interstitial’ relationships which en- 
i able people to cope with ‘inadequately’ regulated situations, kinship 
sand friendship being the two other most common ties. Typically, par- 
ticipation in one relationship does not exclude others, so that a person 
can have personal ties with patrons, kin and friends operating at the 
\ same time. In many cases, however, patronage is the more effective 
. ‘coping device, because the superior power and influence of the patron 
can provide more substantial benefits than friends or relatives who are 
often in the same relatively weak position as the person concerned. 
eae provides a ‘down-to-earth insurance policy’ against un- 
certainty.21 
Patronage is found more universally than paternalism, which tends 
to be historically specific to certain situations. Examples of patronage 
a easy to find in both industrial and peasant societies at the present 
‘-time, and also in the historical development of these societies. But 
3 patronage relations appear to occur more extensively, or at least are 
_ more visible, in some situations than others. Non-industrial, agrarian 
societies, when other forms of protection such as collective security via 
_ “the clan or tribe are not available;show patronage on a widespread 
‘basis. This is particularly noticeable when patronage is underpinned 
on the patron’s part by strong cultural sanctions, which in some societies 
„are based on aristocratic ideals of honour, generosity or noblesse oblige. 
( Patronage does not primarily depend on cultural factors alone but 
occurs in particular structural situations, when there are sharp differ- 
ences in access to resources. This is because the relationship presupposes 
„that the patron has command over resources which he is able to 
divert to his client. Such extremes are frequently found in subsistence 
" peasant economies, with a fundamental division between the old landed 
aristocracy or new urban bourgeoisie (who often buy land and behave 
; \in the aristocratic manner) and the mass of the population. Similarly 
wide differences can occur in some instances in industrial societies when 
_ the market is manipulated by unilateral or monopolistic control, which 
‘happens with the professional control of certain services. In these cases, 
` senior professionals command resources which can be diverted toselected 
: juniors. Rigid hierarchical divisions and control of resources are impor- 
tant conditions of patronage. 

The nature of the exchange in patronage relations has several 
© characteristics. The first is the asymmetry in favour of the subordinate 
*" party who usually receives tangible benefits, while the patron’s rewards 

are more difficult to detect. In many cases, patrons merely receive 
deference and honour from their clients, together with esteem from 
their peers in cultures which sanction patronage. In other cases, the 
exchange is of non-equivalent but tangible benefits, for example, when 
a patron receives gifts or political support in exchange for some other 
resource. The predominantly non-economic nature of most of these ex- 
w chang prevents the growth of a cash nexus and the commercialization 
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of relationships: some commentators argue that a simple cash ex- 
change would in fact undermine the whole basis of patronage. As it is, 
affective and moral involvement are central to the relationship. = 

Studies of Spain and Latin America show how these peasant societies ~ 
mobilize a whole series of ties and create contractual relationships of a 
special type with fellow villagers, friends, kin, individuals of superior 
power and influence and even supernatural beings, in order to create a. _ 
defence against a world ‘constantly threatened by hunger, illness, * 
death, abuse by neighbours and spoilation by powerful people outside 
the community’.2? A number of people, who may not be truly kin are 
brought into a system of reciprocal obligations and may be given kin- 
ship titles. The most important of these is godparenthood.23 ‘A parent 
can ask anyone to be godparent to his child, and occasionally peasants 
persuade wealthy men (landowners or bourgeois from a local town) to , 
enter the relationship which ties godparents not only to the child but ` 
also to the parent. However, this is not the only way of acquiring a 
patron. A client may make use of distant kinship ties or simply offer 
gifts in order to make a claim for patronage. 

The patron gives money in time of need, acts as an intermediary with 
government agencies, recommends his client for employment, or gives 
medical or legal services. At first glance, he appears to receive little in 
return. He may receive small gifts, a great deal of admiration, or the 
client may act as a kind of agent to drum up business if the patron is a 
professional man or support if he has political aspirations. The asym- 
metry of the relationship is, however, maintained by aristocratic ‘ 
notions of honour and generosity. Generosity is highly valued in Spain ~ 
and Latin American societies, so that a patron gains honour by being 
generous to those less well-favoured than himself.24 Furthermore these + 
notions can often survive the migration from the countryside to the very 
different social setting of the town. Thus Press notes that among Puerto . 
Ricans in Chicago, upper class Puerto Rican immigrants maintain the 
godparenthood tradition as the basis of ties of patronage with lower 
class immigrants.25 

Slightly different patterns can be found in Mediterranean societies 
other than Spain. The aristocratic ideal is unimportant in central and 
southern Italy, Sardinia and Greece, where landed aristocrats have 
long played insignificant roles in rural areas.26 The important groups 
have normally been professionals, bureaucrats and merchants, who have : 
greater access to resources than the peasantry. The structural conditions 
of patronage are similar to those already. mentioned, particularly the 
existence of ‘functional gaps’ and the need for security. Exchanges are 
still asymmetrical but perhaps more evenly balanced than in the pre- 
vious case, where honour alone was crucial. Despite the absence of the 
aristocratic ethos, patronage is still culturally sanctioned by all parties 
and patrons still gain prestige as the result of their dependent fol- 
lowings.2? “i 
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It is noticeable that patronage relations involve only parts of the 
client’s and patron’s lives. That is, the patron-client relation is confined 
„to certain kinds of exchanges in specific situations and involvement is 
far more limited than in paternalism. The partial nature of patronage 
means that there is not necessarily any pressure to make the relationship 
long term and the tie may cease once a particular exchange has taken 
place, although this is not the normal situation. Attempts are usually 
made to prolong the tie, which means that no effort is made to strike a 
balance of exchanges which would terminate the contract. 

The patronage of art and literature from the late sixteenth through to 
the mid-seventeenth century in Europe provides another fairly well- 
documented example of the relationship.28 Such patronage was cer- 
tainly interstitial, in that it pre-dated the growth of market institutions 
_ which would support artistic endeavour and enabled painting and 
literature to develop on a large scale. Inequality was obviously sig- 
nificant, because only the most powerful controlled sufficient resources 
to meet the costs of subsidising creative work; this was particularly true 
with painting, which might involve many individuals in addition to the 
main artist. Involvement was of widely varying durations: sometimes 
artists kept their patrons all their lives, but more commonly, among the 
successful painters at least, artists moved from one patron to another. 
Among writers, it was already common at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century to have a different patron for each work. 

This system of patronage is interesting in further ways, because it 
clearly shows how the rise of new institutional arrangements can eclipse 
patronage as a source of livelihood for the individual. Painters became 
aware of the gains of not being tied to one person and the most success- 
ful managed to paint to commissions from a variety of different indi- 
viduals. In a similar manner, English poets began to charge dedication 
fees by 1600. The important development was the growth of a market 
for artistic and literary work, or a reading public for books and suffi- 
cient potential buyers for paintings. With the growth of the market 
there also developed artistic and literary middlemen, dealers and book- 
sellers, which marked the establishment of a cash nexus between the 
artist or writer and his audience. 

Professional careers show how patronage, aa called ‘sponsor- 
- ship’ in these circumstances, is a central facet of an institution which is 
` sometimes’ thought to be dominated by the principles of technical 
competence and achieved status. Two characteristics of professions are 
important here. Most professions provide few impersonal mechanisms 
or objective criteria of advancement, which leaves the way open to 
more personalized methods. Professions’ monopoly supply situation 
and control over their internal affairs throw great power into the hands 
of professional elders, who control the career prospects of juniors in 
ways which are often independent of the market. 

The classic discussion of professional patronage is still Hall’s study 
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of doctors in an American East Coast town, where ‘sponsorship is the 
major social facet of a medical career’.29 Sponsored protégés are assisted 
and vouched for at each step: appointments as interns in the correct _ 
hospitals, appointments te appropriate institutions thereafter, the 
deflection of clientele from sponsors to protégés, and finally the inheri- 
tance of élite positions from sponsors. The role of patronage for the 
sponsors is that it provides the means by which an inner cabal of senior 
doctors manages to control members and select those who succeed to 
the élite group. Significantly, these East Coast doctors abolished com- 
petitive examinations for internships, in part because achievement 
principles often prevented the sponsorship of those who had an 
ascribed relationship with senior professionals and led to the success 
of the ‘wrong sort’ of young doctors. 

The study is unusual in the clarity and detail with which it portrays 
sponsorship, but knowledge of other groups suggests that many of the 
findings would be duplicated elsewhere. For example, coming closer 
to home, sponsorship would appear to be important in academic 
careers, where the weakness of impersonal criteria and the control of 
the occupation by professional elders create similar structural situa- 
tions to Hall’s. The sponsorship of junior academics by senior profes- 
sors is helpful at least, and more often essential, at each career stage. 
Academic culture may not provide the strong reinforcement found in 
some of our other examples, but it does at least tolerate and even 
expect sponsorship and rarely contains negative sanctions. 

The implication of the examples discussed so far is that the degree of 
asymmetry may vary considerably in different patronage relations. We 
have earlier suggested that the more symmetrical are the exchanges 
and the less are the power and status differences between the parties, 
the more patronage relations merge into market relations. In fact it is 
possible to differentiate a variety of patronage, namely ‘brokerage’, 
whose form closely approximates to that of a market. Like patronage, 
brokerage is interstitial, but it is normally found in different types of 
situation, namely in areas of rapid social change, and typically in 
cities facing the large-scale immigration of rural workers or people 
whose culture and language differ from those of the host population. 
Brokerage occurs mainly among the urban poor ‘in a non-industrial 
urban society which is formed of a mass of marginal elements’, who are 
normally incapable of organizing themselves into a unified entity.31 
Studies of the relationship have documented it in various different 
areas, including contemporary Southern Italian, Brazilian and British 
urban areas, Indian villages, and North American cities in the early 
years of this century.32 Brokerage is similar in all these instances: it is 
essentially a type of entrepreneurship in which the poor individually 
irade something for the help and protection of a more influential 
person. 

The form that brokerage typically takes is political. The urban poor 
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need all kinds of help which existing institutions do not provide 
effectively and, in societies with representative democracy, they have a 
„Valuable asset to trade for help, namely, their vote. Help in dealing 
” with local bureaucracies over matters of sanitation, health and public 
utilities, help in finding employment in local government, and financial 
aid in times of sickness or unemployment are all services which a poli- 
tical broker with power in local (or national) administration may pro- 
vide in return for votes. Brokerage often takes the form of a series of 
personal relations arranged in a hierarchy, perhaps within a political 
party. Small-scale brokers have direct contact with the urban poor but 
insufficient power to influence even a small local administration, so they 
in turn have relationships with larger-scale brokers who have indirect 
contact with the voters (apart from their own personal networks), and 
these levels continue to the point at which effective electoral control is 


` maintained. Although the political form of brokerage may be the best 


known, there are other cases of the relationship in which something 
other than a vote is traded for the type of service provided by a broker, 
particularly when he is a point of contact between immigrant and host 
community or rural village and urban bureaucracy. 

In comparison with patronage, it is clear that the cultural notions of 
generosity and honour typical of many patronage relations are absent. 
Both parties enter the relationship intending to trade a service that the 
other party wants. Thus both have highly instrumental expectations 
and the exchange is more symmetrical. At the same time, the difference 
of power and status between the two parties tends to be less extreme in 
brokerage than patronage, which reflects the situation that the broker 
is only powerful enough to control resources with the support of his 
subordinate client, whereas patrons are usually powerful indepen- 
dently of the client.38 

We have argued that patronage is a form of social relationship found 
in different societies and in many different areas of social life. We sug- 
gested that it was partial, individual not collective, generally asym- 
metrical, dependent on sharp inequalities, and often underpinned by 
values of generosity or prestige and the use of an extended kin termi- 
nology. However the evidence forces some reconsideration of this model. 
In fact patronage relations vary along a continuum, particularly in 
respect of their asymmetry, the inequality between parties, and the 
kind of values involved. At one extreme one finds the patronage of 
Spanish and Spanish American peasant societies, artistic patronage and 
certain forms of professional and career sponsorship, all being asym- 
metrical and unequal, and often dependent on honour and generosity 
and the use of kin terminology. At the other extreme, there is the rela- 
tion of brokerage, where the parties are much more equal, the exchange 
is more symmetrical and instrumental. Although all patronage relations 
can be generically characterized as interstitial, variations will be found 
in rather different structural conditions. “True’ patronage is found in 
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societies, or parts of societies, with sharp differences in access to re- 
sources and some sanctioning of a particular kind of redistribution, 
while brokerage is found in situations of rapid social change. 


y~ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have assumed so far that paternalism and patronage are always 
clearly distinguishable from each other and from other similar forms of ’ 
relationship such as patrimonialism.34 Sometimes, however, the classi- 
fication of relationships may appear ambiguous although we feel that 
such ambiguity often results from different types occurring simul- 
taneously in a single situation, rather than from the failure of the 
analysis to distinguish between types.35 

One potentially difficult area concerns feudal relations. These cannot 
be considered in much detail, because of the great complexity of rela- 
tionships in different societies and at different periods, even within 
western European feudalism, However, the historical importance of 
such relations demands that we at least indicate the relevance of our 
arguments. Simplifying the essential features of two important feudal 
relations, those between dependant peasants and feudal lords and those 
within the ranks of the nobility itself, it can be shown that our scheme 
allows us to make useful statements about the two. 

One paradigm of relationships within the feudal ruling class is of 
highly personalized ties based on dependence and the need for security. 
Bloch suggests that the initial impetus towards these was the need, 
during the anarchy of the early feudal period, to form links with people 
of superior power: i.e. the rise of personal relations of protection and 
dependence in a hostile environment which lacked institutional regu- 
lation. This description fits only the earliest phase, because the growth 
of hereditary principles and cash nexus characteristic of decayed or 
‘bastard’ feudalism rapidly transformed the tie, but it is still relevant 
in the light of the earlier discussion of patronage. Moreover, this type 
of relationship was primarily ‘political’ rather than economic, because 
the hierarchy of personal, partial ties of which it was part functioned as 
a means of maintaining order and collective defence rather than as a 
mode of production. 

Relationships between dependant peasants and manorial lords were 
more akin to paternalism, so far as can be judged from historians’ 
scanty knowledge of this level of the feudal hierarchy. Relationships 
were primarily concerned with the organization of the productive unit 
in order to provide the surplus which a lord needed to meet his political 
obligations. Peasants stood basically in a collective relationship to a 
lord, despite the rhetoric of personal obligation, which became clearer 
as feudalism developed over time into a more commercialized system. 
Involvement was more total and the impact of the manorial lord on his 
dependent peasants greater than at other levels of the hierarchy. Thus < 
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we argue that the two relations differed from éach other in important 
ways, which correspond to some of our earlier analytical distinctions. 
In this paper we have argued for particular accounts of paternalism 
and patronage. In our discussion there is an implicit, and occasionally 
explicit, comparison of both relationships with a third, namely market 
relations, the relations of ‘economic man’. Historically, the paternalistic 
method of organizing productive relations has generally given way to 
organization based more on market relations and the cash nexus. As a 
form of relation, patronage, on the other hand, is not eclipsed by market 
relations, for it continues to perform a function as an interstitial 
phenomenon. However, one form of patronage, brokerage, inasmuch as 
it involves relatively equal exchange between persons of roughly equal 
social standing, is similar to a market arrangement; it is essentially a 


relation of trading. 
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Bernstein’s sociology of the school— 
some propositions tested 


The importance of Basil Bernstein’s work on language in relation to 
education and child rearing is widely recognized,! but his contributions 
to the sociology of the school are less well-known. 

These began with his paper, ‘Sources of Consensus and Disaffection 
in Education’, which had its origins as a conference address.2 This was 
followed by ‘Ritual in Education’, with co-authors Elvin and Peters, 
which was based upon a contribution to a Royal Society symposium.? 
It is pertinent to mention the origins of these papers since these may be 
taken into account in their examination. The best known contribution 
is probably, ‘Open Schools, Open Society ?’.4 Here again, the possible 
constraints of writing a short article for a weekly, quasi-academic 
publication, may be relevant to its discussion. ‘On the Classification 
and Framing of Educational Knowledge’, is Bernstein’s most recent 
paper in this field. Unlike the other three, this may be regarded as 
being presented in the form of a fully academic essay. 

It is not the purpose of this article to make an extended critique of 
the theoretical and other propositions made in this series of writings, 
but to report an attempt to put some of them to the empirical test. 
However, it is necessary to make an outline of some of the theoretical 
concepts in order to do this. 


THE BASIC CONCEPTS 


Most of these are in the form of dialectically related pairs resembling 
dichotomies or continua. In the ‘Consensus’ and ‘Ritual’ papers, the 
most important of these is the instrumental/expressive distinction. 
These terms are defined in a number of slightly different ways in the 
two papers of which the following are representative. 


I propose to call that complex of behaviour and activities in the 
school which were to do with conduct, character and manner the 
expressive culture of the school, and the complex of behaviour and the 
activities which generate it, which have to do with the acquisition 
of specific skills, the instrumental culture.6 
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Some comments have already been made on the discreteness of the 
use of these terms and upon their antecedents and parallels in both 
sociology and education.” The resemblance to Durkheim’s distinction 
between moral and intellectual education is indirectly acknowledged 
by Bernstein.® The extended treatment of the instrumental and expres- 
sive orders, in terms of their legitimacy and social functions, in many 
ways resembles Parsons’ two contributions to the sociology of education, 
although this is not acknowledged by Bernstein.® 

This duality of the educational process is not only part of the analyses 
made by sociologists, but is also part of the general culture and is in 
the thinking of teachers and head teachers. Clyde Kluckholn!° has 
perceptively pointed out that common speech makes a distinction 
between two connotations of the word ‘good’, either in the sense of 
being skilful and accomplished, or in being moral and socially amenable. 
Colin Lacey!! has shown how teachers use ‘good’ in connection with 
both a pupil’s work and his behaviour. A similar distinction is made 
when head teachers refer to academic and social education.12 

In the ‘Ritual’ paper, this instrumental/expressive distinction is 
linked to the apposition of bureaucracy and ritual, in the proposition 
that instrumental activities are associated with the use of bureaucratic 
control, and expressive ones with the use of ritual. Evidence has already 
been reported to show the existence of fairly extensive ritualization of 
instrumental activities and bureaucratization of the expressive.!® For 
example, written school rules represent the bureaucratization of the 
expressive, and prizes awarded for school work the ritualization of the 
instrumental. 

The ‘Open Schools, Open Society?’ paper introduces three more 
pairs of terms. Durkheim’s distinction between mechanical and organic 
solidarity is used to discuss changes in the pedagogy, organization and 
curriculum in British schools, the proposition being that they illustrate 
a shift from the mechanical to the organic.14 Mary Douglas’s idea of 
purity of categories!5 and its implied opposite, the mixing of cate- 
gories, are also used in parallel with the mechanical/organic solidarity 
distinction, as is the original use of the closed/open continuum, refer- 
ring to boundary relations. This last, applied to the structure of the 
school, also parallels the use of the ideal-types of the stratified and 
differentiated schools introduced in the earlier ‘Ritual’ paper, and, as 
Bernstein reports, was intended to replace them.16 

In the most recent paper the important apposed terms are firstly 
collection and integration. These are applied to curricula, and, to what 
Bernstein calls, educational knowledge codes, which ‘shape’, cur- 
riculum, pedagogy and evaluation. The two other important concepts, 
referred to in the title of the paper, are not dichotomous: 


Classification thus refers to the degree of boundary between contents. 
. . . frame refers to the degree of control teacher and pupil possess 
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over the selection, organization and pacing of the knowledge trans- 
mitted and received in the pedagogical relationship. 


These concepts subsume the ‘lower order’ ones of stratified /differ- 
entiated and open/closed. Bernstein suggests there is a move towards 
the institutionalization of integrated codes of the weak classification and 
weak framing type above the level of the primary school.” 

Throughout the four papers Bernstein poses certain relationships 
between these concepts. Those between the instrumental and expres- 
sive orders, and bureaucracy and ritual have already been mentioned. 
In a recent retrospective paper dealing with his work in this field and 
in the study of language he presents a figure which clearly suggests 
relationships between several of these different ideas.18 A simplified 
version is given in Figure 1. 
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In each of the four areas of the diagram, instrumental—closed, 
expressive—closed, instrumental—open, expressive—open, Bernstein 
gives examples of either pure or mixed categories of teaching groups, 
pedagogy, teacher and pupil roles, curricula, ritual practices, boundary 
relationships, internal organization, rewards and punishments, and 
authority relationships. The diagram also ‘provides a scale for the degree 
of openness or closure’. It is this presentation of a synthesis of his ideas 
and of particular examples which forms the starting point for the testing 
of some of those ideas. 


MEASUREMENT OF CONCEPTS 


The data used in this exercise were obtained for a study of the organiza- 
tion of seventy-two secondary schools which has already been pub- 
lished.19 It should be made clear that this original study was not 
intended to test Bernstein’s propositions, but this can be done in a 
limited way as a form of secondary analysis. Measurements of school 
organization, in the form of continuous variables, were obtained which 
represent reasonable operationalizations of the specific examples sug- 
gested by Bernstein in the original version of Figure 1. 

These were as follows. The examples suggested by Bernstein are 
quoted first. The page references are to King.20 
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(a) Instrumental—closed variables 
‘Teaching groups homogeneous.’ This was measured by: 
r. the extent of streaming (p. 106), 
2. ability specialization of instrumental activities (p. 111), and, 
3. ability specialization of instrumental performance (p. 112). 
Variables 2 and 3 are scales measuring the differences in 
curriculum and evaluation between ability groups. 
j ‘Composition of teaching groups fixed.’ Measured by: 
4. ascription of learning group (p. 114), a measure of the ease 
of movement from group to group. 
‘Aspirations of the few developed. Fixed points of reference 
and relation.’ Measured by: 
5. standardization of instrumental performance (p. 95), and, 
6. formalization of instrumental performance (p. 97), both 
scales which measure the extent of the organization of 
assessment of school work at the individual level. 


Tn each case a high score indicates a high degree of closure or purity. 


(b) Expressive—closed variables 
‘Punishments public.’ Measured by: 

1. frequency of detentions (p. 36), and, 

2. formalization of expressive performance (p. 37), a scale 
whose items refer to the use of paper control in relation to 
punishments. 

‘Rewards and punishments ritualized.’ Measured by: 

3. ritualization of expressive performance (p. 37), and, 

4. ritualization of ability—specialized expressive activities 
(p. 54). The former refers to the award of prizes for good 
behaviour, the latter to the incidence of ceremonies of the 
school assembly marking off ability groups. 

‘Ritual order celebrates hierarchy.’ Measured by: 

5. perfect éliteness (p. 142), 

6. emblemic ritualization of prefects (p. 146), 

7. ceremonial ritualization of prefects (p. 146), 

8. ritualization of prefects’ induction ceremony (p. 147), 

9. ritualization of head prefect (p. 148), 

10. ritualization of teachers (p. 140), and, 
II. ritualization of head teacher (p. 136). 
‘Prefects’ extensive exercise of power.’ Measured by: 
12, number of prefectorial duties (p. 143), and, 
13. number of head prefect’s duties (p. 149). 
‘Teacher—pupil relationships of control positional.’ 
Measured by scales for: 
14. pupil/teacher differentiation, and, 
15. social distance between pupils and teachers.?1 
With the exception of prefect éliteness a high score indicates high 
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closure. Prefect éliteness was measured by the proportion of eligible 
pupils made prefects and so a low score indicates high purity. 


(c) Instrumental—open variables 

“Teaching groups heterogeneous, varied social groups, increased 
area of choice.’ Measured by: 

I. extent of non-streaming, (p. 107), 

2. extent of setting (p. 108), and, 

3. extent of options (p. 108). 

In each case the greater the extent, the greater the degree of 
openness. In addition, low scores of instremental—closed 
variables 2-6 also indicate openness. 


(d) Expressive—open variables 
‘Ritual order celebrates participation/cooperation’. 
Measured by: 
1. ritualisation of the House system (p. 66). 
‘Boundary relationships with outside blurred’. Measured by: 
2. number of activities arranged for parents, and, 
3. parents access to teachers.22 
For each variable the higher the score the greater the degree of 
openness, 


TESTING THE PROPOSITIONS 


Figure 1 forms a paradigm for the partial testing of some of Bernstein’s 
propositions about the sociology of the school. In operational terms the 
hypothesized shift from stratified to differentiated, or from closed to 
open forms, would be confirmed by the following: 

1. Variables measuring features in each of the four basic categories 
should correlate significantly and positively. 

2. Variables measuring instrumental—open features should cor- 
relate significantly and positively with those for expressive—open 
features. 

3. Variables measuring instrumental—closed features should cor- 
relate significantly and positively with those for expressive— 
closed features. 

4. Variables measuring closed features should correlate significantly 
and negatively with those for open features. 

The expected or predicted correlations are summarized in Figure 2. 

The nature of Bernstein’s explanations enables the propositions to 

be tested in this way. These refer to changes or shifts, and therefore 
imply a time dimension. Like most sociological analyses this does not 
include a time variable. However, if the hypothesized changes are 
related at the substantive level, in terms of openness or strength of 
frame and classification, then at a given point in time in a sample of 
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schools, change would be indicated by the association between sup- 
posedly related organizational variables. 


RESULTS 


(a) 


(5) 


Correlations of instrumental—closed variables 

These results (Table I) tend to confirm the propositions that 
homogeneity of teaching groups is related to the development of 
the aspirations of the few and to the use of fixed points of reference 
and relation. But the relationship between these and the fixing of 
group composition is not confirmed. 

Correlations of expressive—closed variables 

These results (Table II) confirm the prediction that the hierarchy 
of authority and its ritualization would be associated with the 
extent of prefects’ powers. But the expectations that the use of 
public punishments would be associated with the ritualization of 
rewards and punishments, with a hierarchy and ritualization of 
authority, and with positional teacher authority, are not met, and 
are to some extent refuted by the negative correlations. 
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(d) 


(e) 


(Ff) 
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Correlations of instrumental—open variables 

Of three correlations, one was statistically significant in the ex- 
pected direction; the extent of non-streaming with the extent of 
options (r = 0°32). 


Correlations of expressive—open variables 

Of three correlations two were statistically significant in the 
expected direction. Ritualization of the House system correlated 
positively with the number of parents’ activities (r = 0-24), and 
the number of parents’ activities with parents’ access to teachers 
(r = 0-25). Connections were thus established between two ele- 
ments within this open category. 


TABLE 1 Correlations of instrumental—closed variables (n = 72) 


Learning groups: Control of 
Homogeneous Fixed aspirations 
Variable No. I 2 3 4 5 6 
I 
2 48 
3 42 94 
4 
5 26 56 


N.B. Correlations omit decimal points. Only those of at least 5% 
significance reported. 


Correlations of instrumental and expressive—closed variables 

These results (Table ITI) confirm some of the expected relation- 
ships between homogeneous grouping and the control of school 
work, with the hierarchy and ritualization of authority. But they 
do not confirm, and in some cases refute, the expected relation- 
ships between the control of school work and behaviour. 
Correlations of instrumental and expresstve—open variables 

None of the nine correlations reached a statistically significant 
level so that the expected relationships between grouping, the 
House system and access of parents were neither confirmed nor 
denied. 


(g) Correlations of instrumental—open and closed variables 


Three of the eighteen correlations were in the expected direction 
and statistically significant. These were: the extent of non- 


streaming with the extent of streaming (r = —o-76), with ability 
specialization of instrumental activities (r = —o-45), and with 


the ability specialization of instrumental performance (r = 
—o'37). These relationships are virtual corollaries of the use of 
non-streaming. Pupils in non-streamed groups have the same 
curriculum and are assessed in the same ways. 


~ 
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TABLE Correlations of expressive—closed variables (n = 72) 








Variable No. rt 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 It 12 19 4 
z Punishments I 
public 2 
Punishments 3 29 
ritualized 4 
r (-) Pe 
5 43 30 
(-) 
6 23 23 
l (-) 
4 yi] 28 
©) 
Hierarchy “8 46 30 
2. and its 9 
ritualization 10 29 
TI 29 27 35 
= Prefects 
` powers 12 29 30 25 
(-) 
13 25 25 27 27 40 
‘% Teacher-pupil 14 49 _ 26 25 
differences 15 36 26 24 23 


N.B. See note to Table I. Positive values unless shown. Since prefect éliteness 


~~ 
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is inversely proportional to its measurement value (variable 5), the sign of 
any correlation is reversed for interpretation purposes. 


Correlations of instrumental—closed and expressive—open variables 

Two of the eighteen correlations were statistically significant. 
Parents’ access to teachers correlated in the expected direction 
with the extent of streaming (r = —o-25), but was correlated 
in the non-predicted direction with the ability specialization of 
instrumental performance (r = 0-29). No relationships were 
found between the ritualization of the House system and any 
instrumental closed variables. 

Correlations of instrumental—open and expressive—closed variables 
Only two correlations in 45 were significant in the expected 
direction; the ritualization of ability specialized activities with 
the extent of non-streaming (r = —o0-43), and with the extent of 
options (r = —0°35). 

Correlations of expressive—closed and open variables 

These results (Table III) confirm Bernstein’s suggestion of a nega- 
tive association between openness to parents with public punish- 
ments, and to a very slight extent with ritualization of authority. 
The expected negative association between the ritualization of the 
House system with the ritualization and hierarchy of authority 
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was not confirmed. Openness to parents was related to prefects’ 
power and pupil/teacher relations in ways not predicted. 


TABLE mt Correlations of expressive—closed, instrumental-closed, and 
expressive—open variables (n=72) 


Instrumental—closed Expressive—open 
Homogeniety of Control of Parental 
learning groups aspirations involvement 
Expressive Glosed I 2 3 4 5 66 I 2 8 
Punishments I 24 43 
public 2 27 31 
Punishments 3 
ritualized 4 48 29 28 
(o) (+) 
5 32 32 26 
6 35 
7 30 28 
Heirarchy and 8 
its ritualization 9 ay 
10 28 
II 
Prefects’ powers12 26 24 
13 24 33 24 32 
Teacher-pupil 14 24 


differences 15 28 


N.B. See Notes to Tables I and II. 


Figure II] summarizes the results in terms of the distribution of the 
predicted and non-predicted correlations between the four different 
categories of variables. 

The correlations within categories of variables tend to support 
Bernstein’s contentions with the exception of those for the expressive- 
closed type where there is evidence that styles of punishment and styles 
of authority were not related in the way predicted. 

The correlations between the instrumental and expressive for both 


ox 


r 


the closed and open forms do not strongly support the notion that these , 


two types of activity (control of learning and behaviour) are related in 
the way Bernstein suggests, except that forms of grouping and control 
of school work were partly related to the hierarchy and ritualization 
of authority. 

The correlations between variables in other combinations of the four 
categories give only limited support to the suggested relationships. 
The ‘logical’ connection between those few variables that do correlate 
in the predicted way is sometimes easily seen, as for example, that 
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between the extent of non-streaming and the separation of learning 
groups in assembly (measured by the ritualization of ability-specialized 
expressive activities). However, one example predicted by Bernstein 
and not very easily explained is the finding that the more streaming a 
school has the less easy it is for parents to meet the teachers. 

Of 351 correlations, 51 (14:2 per cent) were statistically significant 
in the predicted direction, 14 (4:0 per cent) in the non-predicted 
direction. These, and the great majority of correlations below statis- 
tical significance, are ‘unexplained’ by Bernstein’s theory, a total of 
85'8 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this investigation give only limited support for some of the 
propositions made by Bernstein about the sociology of the school. This 
statement must be qualified by a number of reservations. Firstly, the 
variables used to test the propositions were not constructed for this 
specific purpose, and may not therefore represent the best operation- 
alisations of the concepts involved. Secondly, they do not cover all the 
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examples suggested by Bernstein; pedagogical styles are conspicuously _ 
absent. Thirdly, the schools to which the measures apply are secondary * 
schools. In some of his discussions Bernstein seems to be referring to both _ 
primary as well as secondary schools. Fourthly, in the ‘Open Schools’ 
paper, Bernstein writes ‘I am interested only in the general movement 
(of change) which at the moment may exist at the ideological rather 
than the substantive level.’ The results presented here relate to the sub- 
stantive level. Investigations at the ideological level must involve the ` 
who, when, where and why of the interest groups asserting the 
ideologies.28 

With these reservations, the results suggest that Bernstein’s expla- 
nation of the relationship between the different aspects of the school 
should be reconsidered. In the ‘Ritual’ paper, the shift from stratified 
to differentiated ideal-type schools is attributed to the tightening bond 
between the instrumental order of the school and the increasingly ~ 
specialized work order, and the deritualization of the expressive order 
associated with the increasing ‘diffuseness in the central value system’. 
In the ‘Open Schools’ paper the shift from mechanical to organic, or 
pure to mixed, or closed to open, forms of organization, are related to 
societal shifts from mechanical to organic solidarity as a part of the 
greater specialization of the work force. In the ‘Classification’ paper 
the movement towards the institutionalization of integrated codes of ‘ 
the weak classification and weak framing type, representing the dif- 
ferentiated, open or mixed type of the earlier papers, is again associated 
with changes in the division of labour and with ambiguity in the sys- 
tems of belief and the moral order, with ‘the growing differentiation of 
knowledge at the higher levels of thought’, and with egalitarianism in 
education. 

These explanations appear to be based upon an adaptive view of 
education, in which its form and change are determined by, or closely 
related to, the nature of and changes in superordinate sectors of society. 
This kind of approach enables Bernstein to propose a single or limited 
number of factors external to the school to explain a great variety of 
changes occurring within. However, the results presented here do not 
strongly support the concomitant idea that particular organizational 
forms and practices, conceptually similar when classified using the 
various categories, would tend to be associated with one another. The 
small, but not insignificant, number of non-predicted correlations, 
(21-8 per cent of all those statistically significant), are very important 
in this respect. If the various kinds of closed/open, mixed/pure activi- 
ties are not closely related, then the proposition that changes in these 
activities have an underlying, unifying factor is not strongly supported. 
Put simply, it is suggested that the introduction of one ‘open’ innovation 
into a school is not necessarily associated with moves to ‘open up’ 
other aspects of the school, and may sometimes be associated with the 
closure of others. In addition, this analysis implies that the logical „ 
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power of the concepts of openness, purity, and possibly educational 
codes, is greater than their explanatory power. 

Whilst it is not denied that the work-order and institutions of higher 
education influence events within schools in this country, it is suggested 
that the organization of the school may be seen as an outcome of 
actions, mainly of those who have most power within the schools— 
teachers and more particularly head teachers. It is not suggested that 
their actions determine the organization, but best explain it; actions 
may have unintended consequences.?4 In preserving old forms, or 
propogating new, head teachers may take into account what they 
believe to be the nature and requirements of the occupational structure 
or of higher education, as well as the way they define the nature of the 
pupils, of learning, of education and the idea of the school itself. This 
point of view suggests that a given organizational feature may be al- 
lowed to persist or be introduced for a number of different reasons. The 
evidence of previous research suggests that the introduction of non- 
streaming into boys’ secondary modern schools may be seen as a 
response to the experience of the concentration of troublesome pupils 
in the low streams, 25 whilst in grammar schools non-streaming may be 
introduced because it was felt invidious to continue to stream pupils 
covering only a limited ability range. 

This kind of explanation does not deny the existence of an unstream- 
ing movement, or, in more general terms, the existence of educational 
interest groups outside schools, or the powerful nature of some educa- 
tional ideas. On the specific point, evidence has already been reported 
to show an increasing educational respectability for non-streaming and 
a defensiveness about the retention of streaming.26 What it does sug- 
gest is that the meaning assigned to the implementation of such ideas 
may vary from one social circumstance to another. Consequently, 
organizational persistence and change require multiple explanations 
produced at the level at which the particular persistence or change is 
found. The sociology of the school must at least explain the school in 
terms of itself. The rhetoric of this phrase permits the reification of the 
term ‘school’. The approach advanced in this paper interprets the 
school, in this respect, as the multiple and sometimes conflicting 
constructions of its members.?? 

Bernstein has recently attempted to demonstrate theoretical rela- 
tionships between his contributions to the sociology of the school and 
his better known work on language.28 They have certain terms in 
common, including open/closed and positional/personal authority. 
Code is a key concept in the language work; Bernstein refers to ritual 
as a form of restricted code and proposes the existence of educational 
knowledge codes. The influence of Durkheim is strong in both fields, 
and Bernstein suggests that the division of labour is a unifying factor in 
that it relates to both speech codes and his educational knowledge 


ix.codes. However, whereas the theoretical work on the sociology of 
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language was originally grounded on the empirical evidence of social~ 
class differences in educational attainment? and gave rise to one of the 
most important large scale research enterprises in British sociology,?° ~ 
the work on the school is conspicuous in its lack of reference to empirical 
studies, and as yet has not given rise to original research. Bernstein is 
clearly aware of this. 
I hope that the kinds of question raised by this approach will en- 
courage sociologists of education to explore both theoretically and ` 
empirically the structure of educational knowledge. . . . It should be 
clear that the specific application of the concept requires at every 
point empirical evidence.#! 
This article is a response to that hope. 


Ronald King M.Sc. PH.D. | 
School of Education 
University of Exeter 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since the writing of this article Professor Bernstein has published a 
further article, ‘Class and Pedagogies: Visible and Invisible’, Educa- 
tional Studies, 1, 1975. This proposes an association between the strength , 
of classification and framing, and the ‘visibility’ of pedagogy. However, 
its specific reference is to nursery and infant education and it therefore 


has few direct implications for the analysis presented here. 
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I am grateful to Professor Bernstein for 
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of this paper. 
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Mean item analysis value 1-00. Mean 
score o-go (N = 72, S.D. = 0-60). For 
this and other scales a school’s score is 
obtained by the addition of the number 
of items present. For details see King, op. 
cit. 7. 
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under Professor Bernstein’s direction. 
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A home for the disabled: marginality 
and reality 


The participant-observer study of a Cheshire Home which is described 
in this article was intended to bring some fieldwork evidence to bear 
on currently popular speculations in the field of the sociology of know- 
ledge. These speculations are best known through the writing of Peter 
Berger and Thomas Luckmann, which draws heavily on the work of 
Alfred Schutz. The reality of everyday life, it is said, is massively taken 
for granted and presents itself as not in need of further analysis: it rests 
on ‘typifications’ which make patterns of social intercourse easy and 
unselfconscious and so constitute the social structure. But sub-universes 
of meaning (such as Schutz examined in his study of Don Quixote1) are 
not only possible but today highly probable: counter-realities are the 
home of counter-identities.? 

Schutz had written off ‘attentional modification’ which converts 
what is taken for granted into something deeply problematical;? 
Berger and Luckmann talk about ‘a more complex distribution of 
knowledge’ that occurs when bastards, lepers, idiots and cripples con- 
gregate in durable groups and establish counter-worlds with their own 
institutionalized clusters of counter-identities. New ‘plausibility struc- 
tures’ are established for counter definitions of reality.4 The taken-for- 
grantedness of everyday reality is apparently less massive and far more 


fragile than one had supposed; and in Berger’s later writings it is highly | 


precarious. Modern man lives in ‘discrepant worlds of meaning’ and is 
‘peculiarly unfinished’ and conversion-prone.5 

Berger’s sociology of knowledge draws heavily on notions of socializa- 
tion (and resocialization) which are derived from Goffman’s studies of 
institutional life and from a too simple interpretation of G. H. Mead.® 
(Mead, of course, knew that the self is a social system in which I 
interacts with me. It does not collapse nearly as readily as Berger 
imagines when familiar social props are withdrawn.) I therefore 
examined a Cheshire Home as a marginal world which perhaps gave a 
base for a counter reality and a cluster of counter identities by focusing 
on processes of resocialization. I looked for evidence of resocialization 
on the one hand as stages in a ‘moral career’, on the other as a process 
of shedding old typifications and conceptual categories and acquiring 


new ones. In view of the great weight given by Berger and Luckmann to .. 
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‘temporality’ as a constituent of reality,” special attention was given to 
the temporal framework within which inmates apprehended both daily 


„agenda and personal biographies. 


The picture that emerges is of a remarkably tenacious normality. 
The Cheshire Home was not a base for a counter reality. The three 
categories which give shape and meaning to the lives of most adults— 
sex, age and occupation—held firm and were still prime categories for 
interpreting their lives and the world and for structuring relationships 
(even though these categories were officially disregarded and discour- 
aged). Only temporal categories were modified: ‘distorted’ time per- 
spectives made the past very shallow and the present infinite. 


In the Autumn of 1974 fifteen residents of a Cheshire Home were 
interviewed. The Home had thirty-two residents (fifteen men and 
seventeen women), and its daily running was in the hands of a matron 
and three nurses with supporting domestic staff. The interviewees— 
who included two couples who had fairly recently married in the Home 
—were nine men and six women. The most common disease was 
multiple sclerosis. The fifteen interviewees were selected because they 
had enjoyed normal health at least until their early adult years. 

On average the men were younger than the women but had been 
longer in the Home. The age range of the men was twenty-one to 
fifty-three, of the women thirty-four to sixty-five. The men had been 
in the Home for between two and thirteen years, the women from a 
few weeks to six years. They had worked in a variety of occupations 
before they became ill: the women included a schoolmistress, a nurse, 
a factory worker and a shop assistant; the men a motor mechanic, 
a ship’s cook, a slaughterman and a long-distance lorry driver. 

Three of the men were bachelors, three were formerly married but 
their marriages had broken up through the wife’s adultery after their 
illness started. (One, aged fifty-two, had recently remarried in the 
Home to a fellow resident aged sixty-five.) One male resident, aged 
twenty-one, had recently been married, for the first time, to a fellow 
resident aged thirty-four. Three of the women were spinsters, two had 


*” recently married two of the male interviewees, and one fifty-year-old 


woman was still married and spent one weekend in four at home 
with her husband. (The husband never visited her in the Home.) 

The interviews were carried out in bedrooms or the ‘quiet room’ set 
aside for visitors; they were tape-recorded and lasted for between one 
and two hours. The interviewees were encouraged to talk about their 
lives before entering the Home, to give an account of life in the Home, 
and especially to say in what way they felt cut off from the world or 
still in touch with it. They were asked about the different stages or 
phases of their lives and what they saw as ‘turning points’; they were 
asked also about the way they felt they had changed in outlook 


„a and attitude, how their priorities had changed, and what they now 
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regarded as important in life that formerly they had not. Within this 
very loose framework of questions about biographical stages and changes 


in outlook and social relationships, the interviewer allowed the subject _ 


to talk freely, gently probing issues which arose and seemed likely to 
throw light on the nature and consequences of ‘marginality’. 


A CHESHIRE HOME AS A SANCTUARY 


Residents insist that they are ‘really normal’, but for their physical 
handicap (but they know ‘A lot of people think that because you’re 
physically disabled, you’re also mentally disabled’) ; they have a secret 
pride in particular gifts or abilities—perhaps their willpower, their 
understanding of human nature, their tolerance, or even ‘second sight’; 
but theirs is not a competitive world. They keep a ‘low profile’. The 
wheel-chair is a great leveller. The residents are not without conflict 
and tension, but theirs is a wheel-chair republic. 

At first sight the Cheshire Home appears to be a good example of 
Goffman’s ‘total institution’, but in reality it fits Goffman’s picture 
only in a very superficial way. Residents do not ‘march through the 
day’s activities in the immediate company of a batch of similar others’ ;8 
only if they all stayed in bed—as they would in a geriatric ward— 
would uniform treatment of their non-uniform disabilities be possible. 
Nor do inmates and staff conceive of each other ‘in terms of narrow 
hostile stereotypes’.® The truth is more complex. 

A woman in her sixties who has been in the Home for five years and 
before that spent a period in a geriatric ward, said: 


I really didn’t know what to expect when I came here. But you see, 
when you’ve been like I was, some years in a geriatric ward, because 
you can’t be cured, you’re labelled, just one of a number—a place 
like that is shocking compared with this. And you’reall packed together. 
This isn’t a hospital, this is our home. But most important, you have 
a great sense of security. You know that if you tumble you'll be 
missed and they'll come looking for you. I’ve settled down. I don’t 


say, ‘Oh, I wish I was away from here.’ Of course in a small com- ` 


munity you get mixed feelings. You may bring up a subject that 
treads on somebody’s toes, and then the balloon goes up. But it 
breaks the monotony. The winter’s the worst, when were all 
hemmed in. In the summer you can go out on the patio. But life is 
more normal here because we can do things. We have our own shop 
in the dining room, and a telephone. But of course there have to be 
some rules. You couldn’t manage without them. 


You have a sense of community here? 


That’s right. Of course some people who are handicapped are very 


D 


bitter. But only odd ones. You'll find there’s more happiness in a _, 
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room of thirty or forty people who are handicapped, than there is in 
a room of thirty or forty people who are well and strong. You see, 
when you’re set aside from doing the big things in life, you see the 
beauty around you. We amuse ourselves watching the birds on the 
patio. Whereas you people, you’d walk past and ignore that. We 
see the beauty of small things. There are two sides to everything in 
life. I’m grateful for what’s been done for me. It must have cost the 
state a lot of money, you know, not being able to work since I was 
thirty. 

But there are ‘moaners’. Both staff and fellow residents resent their 
‘troublemaking’ and inability to appreciate what is done for them. One 
or two regularly complain about the food and even have items of food 
brought in by the orderlies. The staff, who eat the same food, feel that 
such ‘moaners’ simply show a lack of understanding and a generally low 
level of mentality. They point, by contrast to others—who usually 
have educational qualifications and are known to have held fairly high 
status jobs—as intelligent and understanding people who are worth 
talking to. 

Two bitter and unco-operative men are both fifty years of age and 
have multiple sclerosis. One has been in the Home for thirteen years, 
the other for nine. The staff say that the former refuses to bathe or 
change his underwear; he refuses to go on the holidays and excursions 
that are arranged, but resents the fact that Matron does not cajole him 
into going. He has no visitors: “To tell the truth, I’ve got a sister-in-law 
and her husband, and they’ve not been near the place in five years. 
They live just over there, first road on the left, first on the right. They 
never come near the place. Nobody’s been in five years.’ He feels that 
the Home is less selective in its intake than it used to be, and he resents 
his fellow residents: “They’re all strangers, now. I’ve never seen people 
like this before. It wasn’t like this when I first came. They were fussy 
then who they took. It’s not right that you have to live with them all.’ 
And the staff are now inadequate: “They haven’t got enough staff. 
They can’t get us up in the morning. You have to wait. There’s no one 
to shave me.’ 

The second man is socially isolated and refuses either to go out or do 
anything constructive in the Home: ‘I don’t do anything now. I used 
to make stools at one time, but I got fed up with it. I used to have a 


“pint, but now I just watch television. I never go outside. I don’t go on 


outings. If you don’t go out you don’t have to come back. I just watch 
television day and night.’ 

It would be wrong to conclude that these two men, similar in age, in 
the nature and duration of their handicap, and their period of residence 
in the Home, represent a ‘stage’ in the ‘career’ of a Cheshire Home 
resident. They stand out as exceptions even in a small population of 
interviewees. Indeed this study gives little support to any tidy notion of 
~ stages of institutional socialization, like those that have been suggested 
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for prisoners!° or inmates of mental institutions.11 Goffman maintained 
that a patient in a mental institution, stripped of his previous identity, 
often failed to find a new one;}2 he reached a stage of ‘moral loosening’ 
or ‘moral fatigue’.13 Of course unlike prisoners and the mental home 
patients on whom Goffman focused his attention, Cheshire Home 
residents are voluntary; they have even entered into and passed a kind 
of competitive test for entry. But I have been struck by the apparent 
persistence of the biographical self and, in general, the absence of 
moral fatigue. 

A third middle-aged man (age fifty-four) with multiple sclerosis, who 
has been in the Home for eight years, was strikingly different from the 
two described above. Like them he is confined to a wheel-chair, and 
now his sight is rapidly deteriorating. He is outgoing and highly 
gregarious; he has ‘colonized’ an area of corridor, at a main intersection 
of passageways, which gives him a strategic position in the Home’s 
communication network. He dislikes the official sitting rooms which, 
he feels, are dominated by television and discourage conversation. He is 
usually in conversation with two or three people, residents or staff. 
Communication is his main activity which he explains by saying that 
he is ‘bone idle, really’. 

He appreciates the advantages of the Home and the difficulties of 
running it: ‘To be in a place like this is marvellous, but it must be an 
awful job to make everyone feel contented—everyone’s different.’ He 
does not feel one of a batch: ‘I like it here, there’s just enough people. 
You don’t just become a name or a number. You retain your individu- 
ality. You can stay as you are, which you can’t if you become one of 
dozens or hundreds.’ But he knows that the handicapped are mildly 
stigmatized and marked off from the wider society, and recognizes that 
inside the Home there must be a process of levelling down: 


Have you made friends with people here? 


Oh, yes. Of course some people are full of woe, ‘Oh, look what’s 
happened to me’. But what difference does it make? You’ve got to 
live with it and above it. All this moaning is wrong. You’ve got to get 
people to realize what they are and not try to be a big shot. But some 
people say, I used to be this and that. Well, that’s just too bad. 
You're this and that now, so forget what you used to be. You live for 
the present, and not for the past or future. The future is in the lap 
of the gods. You just hope. It could be a damn sight worse. 


Individual differences and competitive achievements and statuses 
are played down; life is low-key, muted. And yet for most residents it 
is a less ‘marginal’ world than the one they knew immediately prior 
to entry. As their illnesses have progressed they have become more and 
more socially isolated; they have realized they have become ‘just a 
nuisance’. The Cheshire Home builds new if limited links with the 
world. 
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By contrast illness in their own home was socially isolating: “You 
don’t get the company that you get here. You don’t see as many peo- 
~~, ple—you can’t go out to see people. You get visitors now and then, but 
I spent hours and hours alone in that room. I saw the opportunity 
when I came here, I saw the opening—TI saw the space in the house.’ 
‘There’s more to do here. At home, when my husband was at work, I 
just used to sit and smoke. You’ve got to be strong and well to run a 
™ home.’ A former merchant seaman is quite emphatic that he is less 
‘cut off’ than during his time at sea—a Cheshire Home is not at all 
like a ship: ‘You’re less lonely than in the Navy. People gather round 
you more. There’s always someone coming in or going out. You’re 

© never alone for ten minutes. Perhaps that’s because I run the shop.’ 
But relationships within the Home are kept shallow, relatively 
uninvolved. Residents resist being totally engulfed by the institution; 
relatives and friends who come as visitors are of major importance. 
These are the people with whom one can talk about intimate and 
personal matters. A married woman of fifty who has been in the Home 
for a year talks over important matters with her husband: ‘You don’t 
talk to comparative strangers about your affairs, private affairs. The 
people here, you can’t say they’re friends. They’re people you’re with, 
they’re quite nice, really. You’re friendly with them. There’s some 
you’re more friendly with than others.’ A single woman of fifty-three 
who has also been in the Home a year said: ‘I have quite a few friends 
who live near here, fortunately. I’ve made friends with the two people 
I share my meal table with, but I haven’t any best friends here, not in 
_ the sense I used to have.’ Even after three years in the Home another 
` fifty-year-old woman draws a sharp distinction between her real friends 
- outside and fellow residents with whom she only exchanges pleasan- 
tries: ‘I don’t have a lot of friends here. I’m very lucky I have one or 
two friends who come to see me. I know them better. They knew me 
before I was ill. They’ve always come over the years. I get on well with 
people here, just speaking to them, but I never get into deep conversa- 
tion. I prefer it like that.” When someone dies, the pattern of life and 

_ relationships is not deeply disturbed. 
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DEATH AND PERSONAL IDENTITY 

„ In a Cheshire Home death is always at hand. Residents have often 
seen members of their own families die from the same illness that they 
have got. One woman in her fifties who is suffering from multiple 
sclerosis has seen her three brothers die from the same disease. She is an 
expert on its stages and consequences and knows she will live for only 
two or three years. The young man of twenty-one who recently mar- 
ried has muscular dystrophy. Four years ago he entered the Home with 
his brother who was suffering from the same disease. The brother died a 

a. year ago. The young man knows that he is unlikely to live beyond his 
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mid-twenties. The man of fifty who has been thirteen years in the Home 
has seen many people die and is preoccupied with death. His mother 
died some years ago in the local hospital and he still counts up the 


weekly deaths that occur there: ‘I don’t know what they did to her, but ` 


if you read the local paper you see what a lot of deaths there are. Last 
week there were nine deaths, the week before that seven. Since Christ- 
mas 102 people have died there.’ He measures his time in the Home by 
the deaths that have occurred around him: ‘When I first came here, 
there were only three of us. There was Jock and Tom and me. Tom 
died soon after, then Jock died five years ago. There have been 32 
deaths since I came here. It’s very depressing. Four of them have died 
in my room.’ 

This, for Berger, is marginality par excellence. Death, and the prospect 
of death, constitute crises which involve the risk of a breakdown of 
reality.14 And while one’s ‘primary socialization’ is deeply threatened, 
one’s ‘secondary socialization’ is simply trivialized. ‘It makes sense to 
die as a man, hardly to die as an assistant manager in the ladies’ 
hosiery department.’!5 In fact, marginal life and the prospect of death 
in a Cheshire Home leaves primary socialization largely unaffected. 
It is the loss of one’s identity as a lorry driver or a window cleaner that 
is the paramount affront. 

Berger asserts: 


The experience of the death of others and, subsequently, the antici- 
pation of one’s own death posit the marginal situation par excellence 
for the individual. Needless to elaborate, death also posits the most 
terrifying threat to the taken-for-granted realities of everyday life.16 


For Berger the high drama of marginality calls for nothing less than a 
fundamental revaluation of the self: 


The reality of secondary internalizations is less threatened by mar- 
ginal situations, because it is usually irrelevant to them. What may 
happen is that such reality is apprehended as trivial precisely because 
its irrelevance to the marginal situation is revealed. Thus it may be 
said that the imminence of death profoundly threatens one’s previous 
self-identification as a man, a moral being, or a Christian. One’s 
self-identification as an assistant manager in the ladies’ hosiery 
department is not so much threatened as trivialized in the same 
situation.1? 


All the residents insisted on the continuity between their present and 
former selves, even over perhaps thirty years of illness; and all pin- 
pointed the break in their working lives as the real move into mar- 
ginality. They looked back on their working lives with fondness and 
pride. None mentioned any revaluation of their Christian selves, 
except to disclaim any current strong interest in religion. Their deepest 


problem before entering the Home was that they had indeed become —: 
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trivialized, had become ‘nuisances’. ‘I didn’t want to live with any of 
my relations. I felt I just had become a nuisance.’ The Home provides 
some reassurance: ‘Even if I want a hair moved from my face, I have to 
ask someone to do it. You’re so dependent. I said to one of the nurses, 
“J feel such a nuisance”. She said, “You mustn’t talk like that, Betty”, 
and that helped a lot.’ 
They insist that they were normal once and are normal now. ‘If it 
~ wasn’t for not being able to get about,’ said a paralysed middle-aged 
man, ‘I’m as normal as anyone. I haven’t changed my outlook in the 
ten years I’ve been paralysed. Life is much the same in or out of a 
chair. The only thing is, you can’t do what you want when you want.’ 
Another looked back over more than twenty years of incapacity: ‘At 
first you plan to try to do things, but eventually realize you can’t. But 
I don’t think your personality is altered.’ 

Two of the men conceded that in the early stages of their illness, as 
they became more dependent on others, they had become very irritable; 
but claimed they had since become placid and tolerant. ‘I used to be 
bad tempered. Now I never lose my temper. There’s not much point, 
it gets you nowhere. I’m more placid. Nothing floors me now.’ Some 
see themselves as always having been strong-willed and still being 
‘fighters’: 

In the war, in the army, I was an amateur fly-weight boxer. I had 

25 fights and won 23. I can defend myself even now—with words. 

When the doctor told me seventeen years ago that I’d got dissemi- 

nated sclerosis, I knew Pd never get better. I’m not a fool. I took it 

on the chin, like a man. I’ve still got fight in me, and will have for 
the rest of my life. 


No-one looking back even from prolonged and extreme marginality 
finds his former occupation ‘irrelevant’ or trivial. It is precisely ‘secon- 
dary socialization’ into an occupation that gains in significance. The 
former schoolmistress now in her fifties who has been confined to a 
wheel-chair for eight years was asked (like everyone else): “How 
has your life changed by coming to this Home?’ 


Well, the big change, really, was nearly twelve years ago, when I 
had to give up my job as a teacher. Of course life has changed a lot 
since I came here a year ago, but I’ve adjusted to the routine—get- 

~ ting up and eating. I’m very grateful to the folk who run this place. 
But the biggest change was when I stopped work. I miss my job 
most of all. I really enjoyed the pupils and what happened to them 
after they left. I hear occasionally now, but it’s not the same. I went 
to a play production at my school a week ago. I go sometimes. I’m 
still more occupied with outside interests than inside. 


The former ship’s cook would go back to sea tomorrow if he could— 
„~ and he is still very interested in food; the former slaughterman, now 
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fifteen years away from his work, said ‘I do miss my job. I can still, 
like, bone a piece of beef or a shoulder of lamb, and do when I get the 
chance. I couldn’t kill one now, but I can still bone.’ The former ship’s 


cook says he looks back on his twenty-six years at sea, ‘very often. I `- 


think about it with admiration. They were a grand lot of men and 
lads. I liked the ship and I liked the life. Pd go back tomorrow if I 
could.’ ; 


Questions about change led invariably to an insistence on continuity - 


and normality. At fifty-one a former motor mechanic recalls giving up 
work thirty years ago: ‘I was very fit till I was twenty-one. I was a good 
mechanic. But I’ve got no future, to tell you the truth, I don’t know 
why I go on. I’ve lost everything. I would have been a very good motor 
mechanic. That was all I wanted, I was so good with cars. But you 
don’t really change. I’m just like I was then, except my eyes are worse 
now I’m older. I had an old car in the back garden which I used to take 
apart and put back again. I ought to be a motor mechanic now.’ From 
the receding margin of the world modest occupations relinquished 
decades ago provide a reference for the whole of life and seem to grow 
rather than diminish in significance. 


CATEGORIES OF AGE AND SEX 


Goffman maintains that in mental hospitals the patient capitulates to 
the official, psychiatric version of himself: “The patient must “insight- 
fully” come to take, or affect to take, the hospital’s view of himself.’18 
Psychiatric doctrine and the routines of the hospital instil the lesson of 
deep-seated incapacity: 


In the mental hospital, the setting and the house rules press home 
to the patient that he is, after all, a mental case who has suffered 

© some kind of social collapse on the outside, having failed in some 
overall way, and that here he is of little weight, being hardly capable 
of acting like a fully fledged person at all.19 


The Cheshire Home likewise offers the inmate a new version of him- 
self, and the inmate quietly, obstinately, and successfully rejects it. 
The official version of the inmate is that he is now neuter.29 Although 
the Home contains roughly equal numbers of men and women, who 
spend the day together and share the daily round of activities, they are 
treated as essentially sexless. Differences in age are also disregarded. 
But the residents tenaciously maintain age-sex categories to structure 
their relationships and interpret their lives. The residents have signally 
breached their officially neuter classification by marrying one another. 

Cheshire Homes admit people between the age of sixteen and fifty, 
but exceptions are made, and some who are admitted at fifty are still 
alive many years later. The age-range is therefore wide. Age differ- 
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ences are certainly less important than in the outside world, but their, . 
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significance is not wholly obliterated. Older women wish to look 
younger (‘Well, actually I’m 57, but I hope I look younger than that’), 
and older residents feel that the young should be in a separate estab- 
“lishment, One man jin his fifties said: ‘When people are in wheel- 
chairs, age doesn’t make much difference’, but later went on to express 
` some impatience with the young: ‘Some of the residents are young, 
about twenty. I think the young should be kept with the young, the old 
with the old. Of. course very old people aren’t allowed in. But once 
you’re in you can stay as long as you live. But the young should have 
their own place. I don’t like their pop music.’ 
Sexual identities are more persistent and important. A former 

- merchant seaman, a life-long and unrepentant bachelor, has discovered 
women for the first time: ‘All the women seem to have a kind disposi- 
tion, and are more soft to the touch than men. I get on with the men, 
but I think I’d sooner have the women. The women are kinder, more 
understanding. At sea I was with all men. They were rough. This is 
gentler.’ 

- The Home levels all residents to the status of ‘single’ and gives no 
special consideration to residents’ husbands and wives, who are simply 
categorized as relatives. It is true that when a husband or wife is 
physically handicapped the marriage is placed under great strain and is 

7 likely to end in divorce. One married woman still sees herself as being 

married and having a husband, and regards her fellow residents as 

sexually negative: ‘I have made friends here, but ladies or men can’t 
make much difference. They’re all the same here.’ Staff would agree 
with her, but most of her fellow residents would -not. 

An unmarried woman in her fifties, who is unable to walk, can now 

œ scarcely grip with her hands, and is rapidly losing her sight, was very 
carefully dressed when, without prior notice, she was interviewed. One 
of her pleasures in life was having her hair set. She wore a careful 
combination of colours, jewellery, and a scarf, fixed by a gold clasp that 
needed constant attention. She wore a bracelet and a ring. During the 
course of the interview a male orderly entered with a pile of laundry, 
mainly knickers. He dropped them on the bed. The resident was 

+ clearly upset and embarrassed by the public handling of women’s 
underclothes by a male. She gave an account of her life in the Home. 

- She regrets that she can no longer knit, but ‘Some days they do your 

hair. I like that.’ 

Another single woman of fifty who now has little control over her 
facial muscles but occasionally manages to smile, had her hair carefully 
styled and was wearing some jewellery she had made. She would have 
liked to watch more television, but accepted as the way of life the male 
dominance of programme choice: ‘I can’t read like I used to, so I 

-watch television. There’s one colour set and one black and white, but 

they sometimes have the same channels on. My choice would usually be 

&. different, but it’s the men who decide, and certainly when it’s football.’ 
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The men are quite clear about their masculine identity in spite of 
sexual impotence and broken marriages. Three of the men were 
divorced. Their wives had left them for other men after they fell ill, 
One man who has been divorced for twenty years looks back with ` 
understanding on his wife’s behaviour: ‘She left me, and she was per- 
fectly justified. I can see her point. I had become very bad tempered. 
What got me down was being so dependent on my wife. We’d always 
got on very well, but I became a perfect oaf to live with.’ He has come ` 
to terms with his incapacity (“You just go along knowing what you can 
do, and that’s it’) but still claims to have sexual ambitions: ‘Of course, 
you don’t come to a place like this expecting to find dancing girls in | 
every room; but I’ve still got one ambition, but I don’t think I dare - 
mention it... 

The other two divorced men were bitter about their former wives. - 
One said: ‘I was coping quite well—I was issued with a car—but when ~ 
I found she was messing about, I lost interest. As long as I don’t ever 
meet her again, that will suit me.’ He has been in the Home for nine 
years and is still totally pre-occupied with other-sex relationships and - 
prides himself on his attractiveness to women: ‘I don’t talk to the men. 
I’ve got two ladies who take up most of my time. And a nurse who was 
at the hospital where I was before comes to see me. She took a fancy to 
me, and that was that. I don’t bother with the men. Talking to these 
women is all right. It would be awful, all men. If there were no women 
here, you’d get fellows who go mad when they do see a woman. But I 
don’t think it’s any good getting married like this. What future have 
you got? No house, and you can’t have a life like you should when | 
you’re married.’ He believes there is a cure that the Home is keeping ` 
from him (‘It’s Eastern syrup—with arsenic, and strychnine and a drop . 
of quinine’), This would make him sexually potent and able to domi- 
nate women. ‘Why can’t I get it? Pd be walking around and crushing 
women now.’ 

The third divorced man has remarried in the Home. He has been 
confined to a wheel-chair for fourteen years. Of his former wife he says: 
‘She didn’t do her best. And then she found a young man and com- 
mitted adultery. That was very bad. I think so, anyway. Later she met ~ 
a wealthy old man and got married to him. She was a beautiful girl. 

I don’t know why she should do such a thing.’ He regards his recent : 
marriage to a fellow resident in her sixties as an unqualified success, _ 
and he proudly wears a wedding ring: ‘We had the wedding at the 
Congregational Church. It was a wonderful wedding—not top hats, 
but I had my best clothes, which are worn out now. We had a hundred 
guests at the reception. I was very popular then.’ He is rather less 
popular since his marriage: ‘Some people don’t like my wife: I really 
don’t know why. Some of the residents thought I was stupid to get 
married. But I knew what I was doing. That’s all that matters. Pm a 
lucky man. That a woman should accept me. When I got engaged I’d-- 
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only got four pounds ten. And I proposed to get married on four 
pounds ten. But money isn’t everything.’ 


~ His wife is equally satisfied. She recalled their courtship with 


pleasure: 


My husband came here from another Cheshire Home for a fortnight’s 
holiday. That was three years ago. Now, I have the gift of what they 
call ‘reading’. When I look at a person for a few minutes I can tell 
what sort of person they are. I could see that he was after me. ... 
Anyway, by the time the fortnight was up he’d asked me to marry 
him. He said, ‘All I can give you is my name and my love.’ So I said 
I would. The Matron tried to stop it—said that it was just a holiday 
flirtation, but I said, ‘No, we intend to get married.’ The Chairman 
of the Management Committee said we could get married, but there 
was no married accommodation for us. We got married the following 
August, and eventually we were given our own room, 


Marriage has made a great difference to her life: ‘We enjoy married 


` life. And there are things we can talk over in private which we couldn’t 


ner 


talk about with others. Of course, we’ve both got the same disability. 
I do think that if one of a married couple becomes disabled, and the 
other is healthy, the healthy one gets tired of it. We don’t have that 
problem.’ ; 

The younger married couple (she is thirty-four and he is twenty-one) 
are also delighted with their marriage and would recommend other 
people in Cheshire Homes to marry: ‘It has worked out so well for us.’ 
On the other hand, they do not feel that marriage has made a great 
deal of difference to their lives: ‘It’s just the same really. We'd prefer 


~ somewhere of our own. A living room would be good. We would prefer 


to be more separate.’ Both staff and residents play down their married 
status: ‘We have our own bedroom and it was all decorated for us. But 


‘it’s small. It doesn’t have much room for our things. We’ve got such 
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a lot of stuff now. We’ve got two single beds, but we’ve pushed them 
together. We would have liked a double bed. They said the room 
wasn’t big enough. But we pushed our two single beds together. We 
chose new wallpaper and curtains and things.’ They realize that their 
no longer neuter status faces the staff with problems: 


I think it was hard for the staff to get used to—especially with the 
buzzers at night. They didn’t know if it was a man or woman wanted. 
When they come, some knock on the door and some don’t. We’d 
like it if they all did. It’s different when you’re married. When some- 
one comes we just stay while the other is attended to. The staff don’t 
bother now. We need them. We really can’t help each other. 


Permission to marry had to be fought through the Management 
Committee but, once granted, the wedding went ahead in style: ‘We 


™ had 120 people at the church and the reception. We had a kind of 
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salad and things. It was nice and we enjoyed it. We had lots of photo- 
graphs.’ They sit closely together throughout the day, and he looks 
fondly and protectively at his wife. She speaks only with great difficulty . 
and often falls asleep. 


LIFE IN THE PLUPERFECT TENSE 


For Alfred Schutz the meaning of social action was essentially retro- $ 
spective: we apply meaning to lived experiences only after the event. 21 
This is a very doubtful proposition in respect of normal people leading 
normal lives.22 But it seems to be true of the severely handicapped ,, 
people interviewed in this study. It was far-distant experiences before ` 
the onset of illness on which they focused their minds, and which were 
frozen in the gaze of their attention. 

In their marginal world occupational identities stood firm in the 
presence of death and age~sex categories retained their significance ina “ 
world which was officially neuter. But temporal perspectives lost their 
linearity and a circular present sat precariously on a deep past which 
contained everything of real importance. 

The deep past was clear but the recent past was shallow and cloudy, ~; 
less sharply etched, more distant. But the unreal recent past—the period 
of ill- health—might extend over thirty years and have lasted two or’ R 
three times as long as the early years of normality. The present emerged | : 
from the past in slow motion. It was lived on a truncated time-scale 
but was infinitely extended. A future leading out of an eternal present 
did not exist. Personal futures were the most taboo subject in the; 
Home. i 

Interviewees talked about their experience of time in answer to die x 
specific question: ‘How do you get through time here? Is it a problem ?? 
and often in answer to the more general question: ‘How did your life 
change when you became ill and came to live in a Cheshire Home?’ 
The problem of time in the Home has three aspects: the taboo on talk. , 
about the future; the duration of quite simple physical actions which ~ 
formerly took minutes and now may take hours or even days; and the , 
remorseless recurrence of events which makes life cyclical, constantly “ 
turning back on itself. Ail the interviewees mentioned their heightened. 
awareness of the seasons and appreciation of summer, and the massive 4 
and protracted operation of getting more than thirty people up in the’ 
morning, and putting them back to bed. : 

The day is more crowded and interesting in the Cheshire Home thai. i 
it was, as a rule, during the period of illness prior to entry: “There’s 
more to do here,’ said a former housewife, ‘and if it’s a nice day I sit* 
outside. Time goes quicker in the summer, but it sometimes drags in ‘ 
the winter. It used to get more boring at home. I don’t look to the past. 
or the future. I look forward to coming down in the morning and ; 
smoking a cigarette. When I think about the past, it was when I was -« 
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well, That was a happy time. Just the time before I was ill. No-one can 
` look to the future, able-bodied or not. You just don’t think about it. 
. -You just get on with now.’ The time to which she looks back, when she 
i was well, is ten years ago. 
A man of fifty finds security in recurrent events: 


You see, there are four things: there’s Christmas, then there’s Easter, 
then there’s the summer holiday, and then you’re looking forward 
to Christmas again. ‘They come round, and round and round. They 
are very important to me. I think you notice the Seasons more. I 
notice the leaves coming off, and when the trees are in full bloom. 
But there’s one day that’s very important, and that’s the Garden 
Party that we have the first week in June. I do look forward to that. 
_ And I watch football on television every Sunday. But I don’t look 
‘many months ahead. You see that many come and go, you can’t 
„ afford to look too far ahead. 
, In an eternal present time is always returning to where it began. 
Life is lived in slow motion but time passes quickly. A middle-aged 
. woman says she hasn’t the time to do all that she wants to do: ‘Writing 
` letters or something like that takes me ages. I write a line and then I 
«can’t go on so I have to leave it for another day. Then it’s nearly dinner 
- time and Ive done nothing I wanted to do.’ A man in his mid-forties, 
-Who has been paralysed for fifteen years, recalled the time-stress of his 
` working life: ‘I used to worry a lot about getting ahead with my work, 
‚you know, doing a bit of work each day for the day after. Well, that’s 
. ‘daft. You meet yourself coming back.’ Now he tries to walk from his 
bedroom to the sitting room: ‘It’s just fifteen yards. I set off at two 
~.o’clock and at four I may be half-way there. But if they offer to push 
ne, I say “Oh, leave it. IfI don’t get there today I’ll get there tomorrow. 
There’s no rush.” ? 

The time when they were well is vivid and immediate and contains 
‘sharply differentiated events; the present and recent past lack the same 
“quality of sharpness. A woman in her fifties said; ‘I think Pm beginning 

, to look back on things more’, but her mind skips the last twelve years 
"of illness: ‘I used to like going up mountains. And I think of things 
connected with my mother, the things she used to cook, and how she 
“nade jams.’ For the former manageress of a Co-op shop reality i is more 
han twenty years in the past but is still vividly present. She is now un- 
hle to move any of her limbs and her arms are permanently supported 
f a pillow. She cannot turn her head and needs to be fed. She worked 
Antil her illness incapacitated her at the age of twenty-nine: 


I was in charge of the shoe shop. It really was a full-time job, from 

| 8.30 in the morning to six at night. It was busy. I made it my God. 

y ` I really enjoyed it. When I had to give up I was very upset. And Pd 

¢-. been so active, such a big walker. I used to set out every morning at 
H 
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about 7 o’clock and have this long walk to work, because I really 
enjoyed it. I keep thinking, really, when I look at the past, Why’ 
should this happen to me? But I think more of when I was well and 
working. I just think a lot. My mind is very clear, ‘but I remember ‘* 
walking most. I daren’t think about the future. I don’ t allow myself. 

I quite realize I’ve nothing to look forward to. I don’t do anything 
now. I can’t read, and I don’t like television because it bothers my ’ 
eyes. 


GONCGLUSION 


Occupational and sexual identities survive the onslaught of grievous A 
illness and long years of residence in a Cheshire Home. Only time is 
seriously distorted, differently phased and emphasized. Nevertheless, x 
the temporal structure is crucial for conferring a sense of reality: itis >° 
the deep past, sharply etched, that gives meaning to an amorphous /, Ë 
present. Berger and Luckmann place great stress on the importance of/ 
temporality in the social construction of reality : 


The temporal structure of everyday life not only i imposes emai. 
sequences upon the ‘agenda’ of any single day but also imposes itself 
upon my biography as a whole. Within the co-ordinates set by this.” 
temporal structure I apprehend both daily ‘agenda’ and overall ‘ 
biography. . . Only within this temporal structure does SVAT, life i 
retain for me its accent of reality.?3 i 


The severely physically handicapped have their special temporal _«, 
structure within which they take their bearings and from which they: ^ 
extract personal significance. y 

Their socialization into illness and institutional life has no clearly +, 
marked stages or any obvious progression: after initial despair on | 
learning the gravity of their illness, and a relatively short period of _ 
frustration and irritability (especially in the case of the men), they ~ 
appear to reach a plateau of development. They themselves emphasized 
continuity, that they hadn’t really changed. Certainly there was no “ 
evidence of the ‘moral loosening’ which Goffman says leads mental ° 
home patients to ‘practise before all groups the amoral arts of shame- . | 
lessness’.24 On the contrary, there were many indications of heroic ® 
attempts to be as self-sufficient as possible and to help fellow residents !- 
to the greatest possible degree of personal-physical independence: ‘You | 
have to help one another. Like I can *t fasten my braces, but he can’ : 
lean over and clip them on for me.’ One man whose hands are still’. 
nimble said: ‘I get great pleasure if I can make someone a little appara., i 
tus which they can fit on their hand to lighta cigarette. 

I had expected from reading about marginality in general and abou: . 
institutional life in particular a fundamental revaluation of self ané ` 
life; new perspectives, re-ordered priorities, new categories for naling? 
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sense of the world. In the event I found a stubborn but unobtrusive 
normality. Only ‘moaners’ emerged as a rather special category or 


_ typification, and this fact in itself emphasized the general insistence on 


normality. An inclination to typify themselves as ‘nuisances’ appeared 
to be effectively counteracted by the Home. Even religious beliefs 
appear to be little influenced by their experiences. Only the woman of 
sixty-five who had recently married showed any interest in the super- 
natural. She claimed to have ‘the gift of dreams’ and ‘the gift of 
telepathy’, and illustrated these gifts at length. She claimed to have had 
foreknowledge of the death of relatives, and of crises in her own life. 
‘But I’m no fortune-teller. I just have these gifts and make use of them. 
Sometimes they’re a nuisance.’ But they are not gifts which have 
developed since she became ill or entered the Home: ‘Tve always had 
them. You see, my mother was a little bit that way, and a sister, but 
I have more of the gift than they had.’ It is perhaps this degree of 
‘abnormality’ and claim to special status (as a seer) that made her the 


most unpopular person in the Home. 
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Ivan Oliver 


The limits of the sociology of religion: a 
critique of the Durkheimian approach 


I 


Here I intend to outline an unfavourable assessment of one element 
in the Durkheimian approach to religion and hope to develop some 
methodological claims as to the ‘limits’ beyond which sociological 
studies of religion cannot go. These claims have, I think, a wider 
significance and hence the underlying theme is a concern with what ‘can 
be said’ in sociological discourse. Throughout interest will centre on two 
propositions: 

(i) Durkheimians claim to be ‘positivist’ yet, allowing for am- 
biguities surrounding this term, advance views on religion which 
are inconsistent with that positivism. 

(ii) Even if it were possible to be consistent in claiming adherence to 
positivism whilst seeking knowledge of the reality ‘behind’ 
religious phenomena, any search for that reality ought (a logical 
not a moral imperative) to be inadmissible in sociology. 

As far as the two greatest contributors to the sociology of religion are 

concerned I agree with Runciman that 


Weber’s sociology of religion may be mistaken; but it is not mis- 
conceived. The fundamental defect of Durkheim’s sociology of 
religion, by contrast, is that it ¿s misconceived, whatever its incidental 
merits or subsequent influence. 


Thus Weber was, in principle, correct in trying to understand religion. 
Certainly there are qualifications as to the limits of verstehen, as to the 


- extent to which Weber’s practice matches his methodology, and so on. 


These apart it does seem admissible to examine the impact of, say, pre- 
destinarian beliefs without needing, or being able, to make claims as to 
their ontological status. Similar qualifications are relevant to my case 
against Durkheim. It may be said that his views on the functions of 
ritual are, in principle, admissible. An evaluation of their worth can 
arise from a combination of empirical research and an assessment of the 
merits of functionalism as a theoretical framework. 

The major thesis of the Durkheimians which is inadmissible in 
principle permeates all their monographs on religious institutions. This 
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states, supposedly as a result of empirical investigation, that the reality 
underlying religious beliefs can be discovered by a scientific sociology. I 
cannot see any way in which a positivist methodology, or anything | 
passing under the wider rubric of science, can make statements on the 
truth of religious beliefs since these are metaphysical (i.e., non-empirical) 
and, hence, outside the realms of science. 

Some elaboration on this seems necessary. First, the term meta- 
physical has no perjorative connotations as it often does in positivism— 
where metaphysics are valueless since statements of this kind are ‘non- 
sense’. All I claim is that science and metaphysics are separate realms of 
discourse without asserting the superiority of either. This claim is ex- 
tended here to suggest that the Durkheimians confuse science and meta- 
physics and try to substitute the latter for the former. Secondly, my 
attempt to question the metaphysical element in the Durkheimian 
approach is not a plea for a more refined positivism. In general terms, * 
the arguments against positivist sociology seem convincing. My concern 
is with the inconsistency between the Durkheimians’ own assumptions 
and their practice. Finally, the rejection of a sociological account of the 
reality of religious beliefs is not an apologia for religion. Sociology cannot 
decide either way. To employ a longstanding distinction: reason can 
come to our aid in deciding whether the earth is flat or not, but the _ 
truth or falsity of religious beliefs are equally matters of faith. I stress 
equally since it is less conventional to make the falsity of religious beliefs 
a matter of faith than their truth. 


II 


My interest in the Durkheimian claims is twofold. It arises from a pre- 
occupation with the problems of explanation and understanding and 
from a feeling that the large body of literature critical of the Durk- 
heimian tradition leaves us in a paradoxical situation. The paradox lies - 
in the concentration on ‘minor’ objections and points of detail (in the 
end these are not minor—nevertheless I take them for granted here) 
whilst the single most devastating criticism—that the whole exercise is 
misconceived—is ignored or underplayed.? 

Durkheim’s attitude pervades most of the monographs of L Année 
Sociologique tradition. In the master’s work we find a mixture of respect _ 
for religion as a powerful social fact: 


.. a society has all that is necessary to arouse the sensation of the - 
divine in minds, merely by the power that it has over them;? 
of disbelief of an almost ‘marxian’ nature: 


Among peoples as well as individuals, mental representations func- 

tion above all as an expression of a reality not of their own making; 

they rather spring from it and, if they subsequently modify it, do so — 
x 
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only to a limited extent. Religious conceptions are the products of the 
social environment, rather than its producers, and if they react, once 

- formed, upon their own original causes, the reaction cannot be very 
profound.4 


and, of acceptance, tolerance and relativism: 


In reality ... there are no religions which are false. All are true in 
their own fashion; all answer, though in different ways, to the given 
conditions of human existence. 


It is inadmissible that systems of ideas like religions, which have held 
so considerable a place in history, and to which, in all times, men 
have come to receive the energy which they must have to live, 
should be made up of a tissue of illusions.® 


The acceptance, tolerance and relativism are spurious since religions 
are not true in the believer’s sense. Sociology is not obliged to accept 
actors’ accounts without question, to do so would condemn the subject 
to a descriptive empiricism. Nevertheless Durkheim’s confident assump- 
tion that the believer is mistaken seems highly problematic. 

Without reiterating accounts of religious phenomena I hope to show 
an underlying consistency in the findings which is, in part, an outcome 
of the attitudes illustrated above. Stylistic considerations add to the 
feeling of continuity and consistency. Arguments tend to be constructed 
along the lines of Durkheim’s favoured approach, i.e., by elimination. 
In their essay on sacrifice? Hubert and Mauss review existing theories, 
notably those of the British School of Anthropology, and find them 
wanting because of inadequate evidence and methodological weak- 
nesses in the comparative method. Rather than rely on conjectural 
accounts of totemism, they analyse the sacrificial rite on the basis of 
Hindu and Jewish texts offering a measure of reliability. The essay is 
largely concerned with the functions and mechanism of the sacrificial 
rite and of particular interest in relation to the conclusions is the 
chapter on the sacrifice of the god. 

The sacrifice of the divine person is, the authors suggest, the highest 
expression of the idea. Therefore, it is under this form that sacrificial 
doctrines penetrate the more recent religions and give rise to beliefs and 
practices still current. Leaving aside the evolutionary note struck by 
this, it plays an important part in establishing the social nature of 
sacrifice. An analysis culminating in a notion of sacrifice emphasizing 
self-denial and a vicarious element may seem to establish the ‘social’ as 
the grounding of the phenomenon. Sacrifice is for, and on behalf of, 
other members of the group; what could be a more social act than 
this?8 The point is surely a simple one. We can admit this claim, that 
sacrifice is a social act, without concluding that it is social and nothing 
more. It may be nothing more, but this cannot be said. According to 
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Hubert and Mauss’ conclusion, sacrifice is a duty, a moral obligation, a 
contract with the deity. 


But in the same way as the sacrifice of the god does not emerge from ` 


the imaginary sphere of religion, so it might likewise be believed that 
the whole system is merely a play of images. The powers to whom the 
devotee sacrifices his most precious possession seem to have no 
positive element. The unbeliever sees in these rites only vain and 
costly illusions, and is astounded that all mankind has so eagerly dis- 
sipated its strength for phantom gods. But there are perhaps true realities 
to which it is possible to attach the institution in its entirety. Religious ideas, 
because they are believed, exist; they exist objectively, as social facts. 
The sacred things in relation to which sacrifice functions, are social 
things. And this is enough to explain sacrifice. For sacrifice to be truly 
justified, two conditions are necessary. First of all, there must exist 
outside the sacrificer things which cause him to go outside himself, and 
to which he owes what he sacrifices. Next, these things must be close 
to him so that he can enter into relationship with them, find in them 
the strength and assurance he needs, and obtain from contact with 
them the benefits that he expects from his rites. Now this character 
of intimate penetration and separation, of immanence and tran- 
cendence, is distinctive of social matters to the highest degree. They 
also exist at the same time both within and outside the individual, 
according to one’s viewpoint. We understand then what the function 
of sacrifice can be, leaving aside the symbols whereby the believer expresses it 
to himself. It is a social function because sacrifice is concerned with social 
maiters.® 


A superbly Durkheimian piece capturing the attitude against which my 
criticism is directed. Looking back to Durkheim’s earlier works, there is 
nothing surprising in these sentiments. So much so that one wonders 
whether the conclusion follows from the evidence or whether it is quite 
a priori. Looking forward it is already clear, thirteen years before The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, that religion is really the worship of 
society. This passage illustrates the difficulty Durkheimian treatments 
of religion always seem to encounter. There is an attempt to ‘save’ 
religious phenomena by fixing them in some ‘real’ context whilst con- 
sistently denying them any reality. 

More specifically, what grounds are there for the views advanced ? 
Careful inspection suggests that they have a rather flimsy basis. To say 
that religious ideas are social facts seems unexceptionable since this need 
not commit us to viewing them as nothing more than this. However, the 
argument is extended; sacred things are social facts and that alone, 
their social-ness being enough to explain sacrifice. But why should this 
be so? Firstly, the equality of sacred and social is not demonstrated, a 
scarcely surprising observation since no grounds exist upon which it 
could be based. Secondly, allowing for the sake of argument the 
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viability of such a demonstration, this would not rule out the possi- 
bility that sacrifice had, in addition to the social, another and ‘deeper’ 
point of reference. Of course I am not claiming that this, if it exists, 
could be discovered by sociology but the corollary of its inadmissibility 
is the inadmissibility of Hubert and Mauss’ claim. 

Let us look more closely at the reasons for the social explaining 
sacrifice. Any candidate must satisfy two conditions—immanence ard 
transcendence, followed immediately by the assertion that society fits 
the bill. Certainly here is a truism that all sociologists might agree upon: 
the double-edged nature of social reality, the subjective/objective, 
inside/outside dichotomy, or however one may express it. Yet could not 
a believing Christian offer up a candidate of equal fitness? The im- 
manence of the mystical ‘Christ within us’ and the transcendence of an 
awesome Godhead. Again, sociology could not admit or pass judgment 
on such a claim but this is beside the point: any objections raised against 
our believing Christian, most notably that the issue is not ‘decidable’ 
within sociology, would apply with equal force to Hubert and Mauss’ 
claim to have proved the truth of their conclusions. On the contrary they 
are simply asserted although, in fairness, I cannot see any other possi- 
bility open to them. Proof seems out of the question. 

The second essay by Hubert and Mauss, on magic, exhibits similar 
features. The basis of all ritual, they maintain, is the sacred. But, since 
sacrifice is a religious ritual, are they justified in inferring the link 
between ritual and the sacred for non-religious rites? Attempting to 
broaden the scope of Sacrifice they examine magic which, in the Durk- 
heimian tradition, is non-religious. They argue that 


If we succeed in finding ideas related to a concept of the sacred, as the 
basis of magic, we shall be justified in extending the conclusions 
which we proved to be true for sacrifice to all kinds of mystical and 
traditional techniques. That is because magical rites are precisely 
those which, at first glance, seem to be imbued with the least amount 
of sacred power.10 


As in The Elementary Forms an experimental situation, a test or critical 
case, is intended. Unlike Sacrifice Hubert and Mauss do not structure 
their analysis around the rite but centre on the personnel involved, the 
beliefs and the working methods of magic. Again we find the same style 
of argument, the British School is reviewed and rejected, magic defined 
and analysed. From the outset a form of positivism common to Durk- 
heimians and Marxists is much in evidence. 


. . we cannot be content to accept facts as ‘magical’ simply because 
they have been so called by the actors themselves or observers. The 
points of view of such people are subjective, hence not necessarily 
scientific ... H 
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An established position, but one raising a host of problems for the 
understanding and explanation of any social phenomenon. 


Hubert and Mauss suggest that when one has taken account of the . 


participants belief in demons, laws of sympathy, magical properties, 
etc., these are insufficient to explain beliefs and practices. Beyond them 
lies a residue in which they hope to find the real basis of magic, i.e., the 
social foundation. How do they arrive at this conclusion? The first step 
is to identify the force underlying magic as ‘spirit power’, particularly 
the Melanesian concept of mana and similar beliefs. The second is to ‘go 
behind’ mana and search for the collective states and forces under- 
pinning it. The aura of the extraordinary, the mysterious, the occult 
which surrounds mana, in brief, the power to bring about magical con- 
nections is the foundation of belief in magic. Since this is a believer’s 
explanation, deeper analysis is provided by investigating the com- 
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munity of two, the magician and patient. The former may be psycho- _ 
logically disposed to believe in his powers on the basis of dreams and } +. 


trance experiences. The latter needs to believe since this may be thes 
only treatment available to him. 


This theoretically irreducible pair of individuals in fact forms a 
society. More usually, however, magic has the support of more 
extensive groups, whole societies and cultures. If we have magical 
judgments we also have a collective synthesis, a unanimous belief... 
in the truth of a certain idea, the effectiveness of a certain gesture.12 


The seeming efficacy of magic is underpinned by collective representa- 
tions, beliefs in its effectiveness (how else could it be?) and by social 
acceptability. 

The culmination of the explanation is virtually identical to that 
appearing some seven years later in The Elementary Forms. Collective 
excitement generated by ritual and dancing is crucial. 


To see all these figures masked with the image of the same desire, to 
hear all mouths uttering proof of their certainty—everyone is carried 
away, there is no possibility of resistance, by the convictions of the 
whole group. All the people are merged in the excitement of the 
dance. In their feverish agitation they become but one body, one 
soul. It is then that the corporate social group genuinely manifests 
itself, because each different cell, each individual is closely merged 
with that of the next, like the cells which make up an individual 
organism ... It is because society becomes activated that magic 
works, and it is because of magical beliefs that society becomes 
activated.18 


Again there are no ‘false’ religions or magical beliefs since they answer 
deep-seated needs. But the tensions between saving and destroying the 
object of study remain. 
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The world of magic is full of the expectations of successive genera- 
tions, their tenacious illusions, their hopes in the form of magical 
formulas. Basically it is nothing more than this, but it is this which 
give it an objectivity far superior to that which it would have if it 
were nothing more than a tissue of false individual ideas, an aberrant 
and primitive science.14 


Further details are omitted. The assumption I find so problematic is 
that by careful study, by eliminating unsatisfactory explanations, by 
stripping away the actors’ beliefs, then it is possible to see the real basis of 
magic. But is this possible? In what sense is their very questionable 
metaphysic, centring on the collective excitement of the corporate 
social group, a proof of their thesis? To say that magic is a social 
phenomenon seems again unexceptionable. But this cannot be suffi- 
cient ground for ontological statements disguised as sociological “dis- 
coveries’. Readers might think it odd if I were to claim that magic did 


` work, that it is in some sense true. We think it obvious that sociology 


cannot provide a basis for this claim. It seems to me equally obvious 
that sociology is not in the privileged position of being able to say what 
magic ‘really is’.15 

When we turn to The Elementary Forms a vast range of materials pre- 
sent themselves. If all the detail of this great work is put to one side then 
the pattern of the other works emerges. Elimination of unsatisfactory 
accounts, a definition and an argument based on the assumption that 
sociology can proceed beyond outward appearance to discover the true 
nature of religion.16 

In Hubert and Mauss’ second essay mana was identified as the 
universal force underlying magic. The Elementary Forms repeats this 
move; animals, man, churinga all partake, in differing degrees, of the 
sacred. The underlying common denominator granting sacredness is a 
force (the totemic principle) to which the cult is addressed. Totemism is 


... the religion, not of such and such animals or men or images, but 
of an anonymous and impersonal force, found in each of these beings 
but not to be confounded with any of them. No one possesses it 
entirely and all participate in it. It is so completely independent of 
the particular subjects in whom it incarnates itself, that it precedes 
them and survives them. Individuals die, generations pass and are 
replaced by others; but this force always remains actual, living and 
the same. ... Taking the words in a large sense, we may say that it is 
the god adored by each totemic cult. Yet it is an impersonal god, 
without name or history, immanent in the world and diffused in an 
innumerable multitude of things.1? 


This impersonal god is the principle of mana and again we must look for 
the underlying reality. Now it seems blatantly obvious that Durkheim 
has written this passage in such a way that, when we come to look for 
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that reality, his concept of the social as a force transcending individuals 
cannot fail but come to mind. 


So we come to the famous passage at the heart of the book. Of central < 


importance is the symbolic nature of the totem; the figurative repre- 
sentations are more sacred than the plants or animals themselves. 


Thus the totem is before all a symbol, a material expression of some- 
thing else. But of what? 

... In the first place, it is the outward and visible form of what 
we have called the totemic principle or god. But it is also the symbol 
of the determined society called the clan . . . So if it is at once the symbol 
of the god and of the society, is that not because the god and the society are 
only one? ... 

But how has this apotheosis been possible... ? 

In a general way, it is unquestionable that a society has all that is 
necessary to arouse the sensation of the divine in minds, merely by 
the power that it has over them: for to its members it is what a god is 
to his worshippers.!8 


What comment can be made on this? There is an evident circularity in 
Durkheim’s claim which is only unquestionable insofar as his views 


on society are themselves unquestionable. Now I am not saying that »- 


Durkheim is completely wrong here. Simply that, given the endless 
debates between those inclined towards individualism or holism, it can 
hardly be the case that a society credited with the properties Durkheim 
wishes to give is an unquestionable proposition. More fundamentally I 
must ask what proof Durkheim offers for this, the central proposition of 
his sociology of religion? Assuming for the moment that statements on 
the nature of gods can emanate from positivist sociology, what form of 
argument is used to establish the identity of the divine and the social? 
Although the work is presented as empirical and inductive, there seems 
to be an appeal to formal logic in attempting to finalize the argument. 

Durkheim wants to say that the same thing, the totem, cannot 
symbolize two different realities, society and god. If the symbol ‘really’ 
stands for A (society) it cannot stand for not A (god)—the principle of 
contradiction. We see the truth of the matter when we realize that not A 
is ‘really’ A (in a hidden form) after all—the principle of identity. 
Clearly something cannot be A and not A, but Durkheim is not dis- 
cussing the objects themselves (society and god) but the symbol 
thereof (the totem). At this level of analysis symbols are necessarily very 
diffuse and, if the term be allowable, allegorical. Durkheim’s case rests 
on a direct link between the symbol and that symbolized—a correspond- 
ence allowing him to bring logical relationships into play. But surely the 
symbol says ‘something’ about society and ‘something’ about god, 
giving a partial view of the reality (or lack of it) of each. Since any one 
symbol of the kind Durkheim examines is a representation or sum- 
mation of an enormous body of ideas, it is perfectly possible that the two 
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realities have much in common without being identical.19 In brief, it 
does not follow that society and god are proved identical by virtue of 


- sharing a symbol. To establish this identity the symbol would have to 


‘represent all elements of the object symbolized (which could not 
happen without ceasing to be the symbol and becoming the object). If 
this were so the totem would stand for all that contained in the concept 
of society and all that contained in the concept of god. Then we would 
be logically obliged to agree that the two were one and the same thing— 
principle of identity. The totem exhausts neither concept and.it follows 
that we are not obliged to accept Durkheim’s conclusion. 

The conclusion is, in fact, an argument by assertion of staggering 
simplicity.20 However damaging the above may be, there is another 
objection yet more devastating. That it is impossible to bring forward 
any justification whatsoever for Durkheim’s position which does not 
itself involve metaphysical statements. Durkheim and his pupils 
correctly saw sociology as an empirical discipline. Whether one objects 
to or approves of their positivism, the contention that sociology ought 
to have an empirical base is not normally disputed. Yet here we have a 
blatant contradiction of this proposition. Who could bring forward any 
evidence for or against such a claim? Agreement or disagreement with 
the Durkheimians as to the ‘real’ nature of religion lies in the realm of 
metaphysics. It ‘cannot be said’ in sociology. 


ITI 


Two points remain. Why do I make these objections and upon what 
grounds? 

Why? In one sense I feel that I protest too much. That the points I 
make are ‘axiomatic’, ‘fundamental’, that ‘everybody’ sees the differ- 
ence between sociology and metaphysics. This is not so and here I wish 
to maintain that Durkheimian assertions about religion have wider 
implications for sociology. I do not want to claim that their views are 
useless nor prevent them being advanced. What does seem worth- 
while is the attempt to see more clearly the nature of the claim, since 
this exercise can yield valuable insights into the limits of sociology and 
the status of propositions put forward in its name. More specifically I 
wish to question the sense in which we have before us even an em- 
pirical proposition, let alone the proof of an hypothesis by crucial 
experiment. 

What seems admissible in the Durkheimian claim? I have said that 
discussions of the functions of ritual are not affected by the criticisms 
advanced here. Probably we can allow more, say the social nature of 
much of the religious experience (e.g., ideas of community, altruism, 
etc.). Certainly, however, one cannot go on and claim that religion is a 
social fact and nothing else. Here, of course, ‘cannot’ does not mean that 
Durkheimians must remain silent but that their claims cannot be made 
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within the terms of reference set by themselves. They may say whatever 
they please about the ‘reality’ of religion providing that the shift in 
ground from sociological to ontological statements is recognized. This > 
they fail to do and would, indeed, deny that it had been made, even if 
recognized in principle. The believer is not deceived, his religion does 
have true foundations, and science can tell him wherein that truth lies. 

The similarity with Marxism is clear (see note 4). It is one thing to 
say that 


Even the so-called religious wars of the sixteenth century involved 
primarily positive material class interests . . .21 = 


Although a large and sweeping claim this does contain a good deal of 
historical and sociological common-sense. Quite another thing, how- 
ever, to claim that R 
All religion . . . is nothing but the fantastic reflection in men’s minds ` 
of those external forces which control their daily life, a reflection in 
which the terrestrial forces assume the form of supernatural forces.22 


So it may be. But neither Durkheimians, Marxists, nor anyone else 
can tell us so unless we wish to base our claims on pseudo-scientific 
metaphysics, on a return to the most arrogant form of Comtean .» 
priestly office. A fine irony.?8 Perhaps it is not too extreme to say that, 

of classical sociologists, only Weber has a sociology of religion. Both 
Durkheim and Marx spoil their respective cases by including what 
‘cannot be said’. 

If this limitation is admissible it provides grounds for returning 
metaphysical, ideological and political statements to their home terri- 
tory yet need not commit us to the crudity of seeing the sociologist as 
the neutral scientific observer. It seems to me perfectly possible to 
inform sociology with the claims Durkheimians and Marxists make on 
religion without presenting these as being themselves sociological. » 
Sociological statements are those in defence of which the holder can 
show ‘good cause’ for their retention. I do not say that they need be 
testable since this position usually involves acceptance of the deductive- 
nomological model of explanation, the usefulness of which in sociology 
is open to considerable doubt. Naturally what would count as ‘good 
cause’ can, in a concrete situation, be difficult to establish. Neverthe- 
less we could show, or try to show, good cause for arguments about the 
relationships between religious beliefs and (say) economic activity or 
family life. Surely we could not for arguments about the truth of the 
beliefs themselves. 

Upon what grounds are my objections based? Why cannot the 
Durkheimians show good cause for their arguments about the nature 
of religion? It seems to me that the grounds ought to have been their 
own. It is quite contradictory to claim that one wishes “to treat the 
facts of the moral life according to the method of the positive sciences”24 4 
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and then present a non-empirical proposition which, by definition, 
cannot be tested. Doubts about the value of testing hypotheses are no 
escape for the Durkheimians. The term is not theirs but the method- 
ology behind it is. To be consistently positivist they required ‘experi- 
mental’ proof and felt that their monographs (particularly The Ele- 
mentary Forms) provided such proof. 

They do not. For by what argument could they oblige an opponent 
to come to terms with their claim? Ultimately, both parties would 
resort to their own brand of metaphysics. The ‘Vienna Circle’ saw 
this difficulty more clearly. 


If someone asserts ‘there is a God’, ‘the primary basis of the world 
is the unconscious’, ‘there is an entelechy which is the leading prin- 
ciple in the living organism’, we do not say to him: ‘what you say is 
false’; but we ask him: ‘what do you mean by these statements?’ 
Then it appears that there is a sharp boundary between two kinds of 
statements. To one belong statements as they are made by empirical 
science; their meaning can be determined by logical analysis or, 
more precisely, through reduction to the simplest statements about 
the empirically given. The other statements, to which belong those 
cited above, reveal themselves as empty of meaning if one takes 
them in the way that metaphysicians intend.?5 


Let me re-emphasize that I reject the perjorative connotations attached 
to metaphysics in this context. Nevertheless the Vienna Circle stance 
on the problem of demarcation seems more consistent and more 
thoroughly positivist than the Durkheimian position. An advance on 
both is to be found in Popper’s treatment of the problem.?6 He does not 
commit us to the view that metaphysics are meaningless non-sense, 
nor to the fundamental confusion of the Durkheimians. 

Positivism has a variety of meanings but at a minimum requires 
some demarcation between science and metaphysics. The failure of 
Durkheimians to maintain this distinction means that they have con- 
travened the ground rules of their own theoretical stance. The concept 
of falsifiability is a sufficient reason for excluding the Durkheimian 
claims as to the reality behind religious beliefs from the form of intel- 
lectual endeavour they thought themselves to be undertaking. Although 
the concept is as problematic in sociology as that of testing, this is 
beside the point. The impossibility of falsifying the Durkheimians’ 
claims illustrates the internal contradictions in their approach. 

Space prevents me from developing the argument that it is not the 
task of sociology to explain religion at all—or at least not in the various 
senses given to the term by positivists. The task is rather to understand 
religion, to see what meaningful relationships can be established 
between it and other aspects of social life. An hermeneutic approach 
can be a form of explanation, which need not exclude social structural 
elements, and one having the advantage over the Durkheimians (and 
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Marxists) in making no ontological claims. Sociological analysis is 
‘scientific’ in that sense of wissenschaft which translates as ‘systematic 


inquiry’. A science uncommitted to the toils of positivism yet still 


required to show ‘good cause’ for its propositions. 
IV 


What can sociology gain from the limitation suggested? Primarily 
a proper sense of modesty which, it seems to me, has been lacking from 
Comte onwards. Clear and distinct ideas on what may be said with 


good cause, and what may not, cannot fail but make us more aware of ” 


the type of judgments being made. We will be able to see more surely 
the contradictions and ambiguities we land ourselves in by wanting 
our cake and eating it—by moving from statements legitimate within a 
framework of those only legitimate within another. Of course the issue 
is rarely completely unambiguous in sociology, though I would main- 
tain that the reality of religion is an excellent example of the point in 
question, 

Metaphysical judgments themselves have much to gain as have their 
counterparts in the moral and political realms. We all, sociologists 


included, continually make such judgments. Let them stand or fall on , 


their own merit, or lack of it. Pretentious claims that they are ‘scienti- 
fic’ are quite beside the point. In 1897 Durkheim wrote 


Just as the science of physics involves no discussion of the belief in 
God, the creator of the physical world, so the science of morals 
involves no concern with the doctrine which beholds the creator of 
morality in God. The question is not of our competence; we are not 
bound to espouse any solution. Secondary causes alone need occupy 
our attention.2? 


He and his followers would have done well to take heed of the advice. 


It is still very much to the point today in both the sociology of religion 
and the wider context of the discipline. 


Ivan Oliver, B.A. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
University of Warwick 
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Meaning in context: notes towards a 
critique of ethnomethodology 


A characteristic feature of much recent debate between ethnomethodo- 
logists and others has concerned respective claims to knowledge about 


the social world which has resulted in a certain mystification and con-- 


fusion concerning fundamental issues which have important bearing 
on that social world as experienced. It is suggested that one aspect of 
such mystification has been the ‘perspectives’ controversy which has 
arisen between competing schools of sociological thought and which 
has resulted in widespread confusion amongst students and teachers 
concerning not only where the fundamental issues lie, but also, whether 
these issues warrant the significance sometimes attached to them. 
Ethnomethodology has emerged as an attempt to make ‘problematic’ 
the everyday taken for granted phenomena of the social world and to 
reintroduce sociology to those ‘forgotten’ aspects of everyday life.1 

These notes are no more than a brief outline of a possible critique 
of ethnomethodology written from the viewpoint of an implicit 
Marxian sociology. The paper relates to our own particular problems 
at the time of writing and is intended as no more than a statement of 
our exploratory attempts to understand the confusing relations between 
meaning in contexts, and more importantly, their ‘political’ significance 
within social processes which either grow out of those contexts or which 
shape them. 

We suggest, however, that because ethnomethodology neglects to 
take into consideration the character of certain events it borders close 
on being an ideology of conservatism (while at the same time adding 
another dimension to academic sociology which makes possible a 
further form of professionalism). While we agree with ethnomethodo- 
logical critique of positivism and conventional research, certain reser- 
vation is expressed concerning those areas of ethnomethodological 
study which ignore such important social features as social change, the 
relations between meaningful contexts and political processes, and 
alternative realities to those features under ‘anaylsis’. Furthermore, 
certain misgivings are advanced concerning the failure of ethno- 
methodology to make explicit critical comments concerning those 
features of interaction which may exercise oppressive influence on the 
meanings of members. 
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Whilst reflecting on the significance of meaning, ethnomethodo- 
logists have provided only an excellent critique of the technical inade- 
quacies of the measuring instruments of positivism, rather than 

č «thoroughgoing discussion of why positivism has become ‘legally’ and 
‘politically’ situated within the everyday world of scientific life. A 
feature of ethnomethodology is its stringent critique of positivism on 
the grounds that its scientism is based upon a false analogy between the ` 
nature of physical and social matter, and that its methodological tools 
are inappropriate for analysing the nature of socially constructed 
meanings. Where positivism takes the world as ‘given’ ethnomethodo- 
logists make ‘problematic’ how that world is taken for granted, but not 
why. In relation to the sociology of sociology the fact that ethnomethod- 
ologists fail to explain the existence and continuance of positivism in 
other terms than methodological would seem to reveal its truly 
ahistorical perspective, and may well explain why its challenge to pre- 
vailing legitimacy has been minimal. Ethnomethodologists paint, for 
example, Parsons, Merton, Durkheim, etc. as intellectual dopes who 
are both naive and methodologically clueless on the grounds that 
they fail to examine the complex glosses concerning the constituent 
features of how interaction occurs. Ethnomethodologists appear to be 
satisfied that methodological sniping at positivism is enough to come to 
terms with its entrenched power.? Extending this point Horton writes: 


Nevertheless, the so called hard (positively inclined) and soft (pheno- 
menologically inclined) sociologists have made much of their disagree- 
ment over the relationship between science and society and between 
(rational) and non-rational determinants of knowledge and action. 
Both the hard and soft positions are identical in that their accounts of 
science and society effectively remove the capitalist order from 
criticism; in the first position, because science and capitalism are 
normatively equated: in the second, because they are totally separ- 
ated. Both positions are products of alienated scientific labour 
reflecting on itself.4 


It makes interesting reading, for example, to consider Garfinkel’s 
account of how he arrived at coining the term Ethnomethodology 
which reveals a greater concern for the birth of a new methodology 
than it does with examining why there is a need to construct such alter- 
natives.5 Horton refers to ‘the false appeal of Phenomenology as De- 
Reification without politics’ and that ‘new’ critiques of conventional 
knowledge are in fact more concerned with reification than they are 
with processes of de-reification. The process of phenomenological 
reduction which ‘brackets off’, ‘suspends belief in’, or makes ‘anthro- 
pologically strange’ strategic interaction from its situated contexts may 
well isolate and freeze those processes of interaction in terms of their 
socio-political contexts in much the same way as functionalism freezes 
institutions in its attempt to explain the nature of interdependent 
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institutionalized relationships. It could be argued that the ethno- 
methodologists’ concern with formulating a technique in order to over- 
come the problem of imposing ‘members category’ has led to an 
exaggerated concern with objectivity and the purity of ‘uncontamina- 
ted’ accounts. With the ‘new orthodoxy’ an assortment of new words 
and phrases has emerged such as ‘bracketing off’, ‘taken for granted’, 
‘infinite triangulation’ etc.” Such new vocabularies of motive may well 
represent a frustrated attempt to establish and legitimate the ‘objec- 
tivity’ of the ‘new approach’. Attewell identifies the problem as 
‘,.. how to escape the dilemma of inadvertently prestructuring one’s 
perception of the world while, according to phenomenologists, pro- 
ducing a truly scientific social science.’8 

Ethnomethodology by stressing the intentionality of members per- 
formances has shown clearly enough that much positivist and function- 
alist sociology has operated with an over-socialized view of man. 
However, it is also the case that in the process of this critique it has 
relegated etiological concerns (related to the social structure) to the 
concerns of a nonexistent social world. Ethnomethodology asserts a 
randomness of social activity which makes sense at the level of inten- 
tionality: ‘A’ meets with ‘B’ and because of certain taken-for-granted 
preconditions they are able to communicate, in the process of communi- 
cation both are changed because 1. a fresh, unique experience has 
occurred per se and 2. this fresh, unique experience contains a new 
negotiation and therefore a growth of social knowledge. The product of 
this new negotiation will not be the same for both ‘A’ and ‘B’ because 
they will have different levels of intentionality which have resulted 
from differing prior experiences. When ‘C’ meets ‘A’ or ‘B’ he will have 


different negotiations with each of them and were ‘C’ to meet ‘A’ and - 


‘B’ together he would have yet again a different act of negotiation to 
deal with. These multifarious experiences are what characterize social 
life. They are for ethnomethodology the first order constructs of social 
life and would therefore seem to deny the first order possibility of 
general statements. 

If then these random accidents of social activity go to constitute the 
primary orderings of society then the events of history are relegated to 
nothing more than purely accidental occurrences. Ethnomethodologists 
have stated that they are not arguing that class, for example, does not 
exist but merely that it (and also deviance, alienation, etc.) is a second 
order construct. However, this is a logically untenable position for if 
the first order constructs of the members accounts are primary we 
would then be unable to explain the continutty of capitalism with its 
representations in class antagonism, imperialism, the legal system or the 
educational system. 

Ethnomethodology in the act of classifying class, alienation, etc. as 
second order constructs also negates any questions of ontology. The 
approach has not been quick to observe the relationship between 
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production relations and reality and has tended to mention them 
separately so that while class remains a second order construct questions 
concerning reality are ‘bracketed off’. Ethnomethodologists understand 
-< ‘realities’ as constituted for members in the social activity of members 
as they directly experience the world and in the consequent effect this 
has on their intentionality and the consequent effect their intentionality 
has on the procedures of the world. However, the rigour that ethno- 
methodology requires for any study of members’ activities seems to be 
so great that it can never be finally accomplished, for to every result 
that is forthcoming the Ethnocritique can, from various angles, be 
* applied to it. Atkinson has noted this in relation to Douglas: 


Douglas uses second-hand case histories drawn, for example from 

other studies of suicide. Yet if, as he says, it is not valid to use coro- 
, hers’ reports as a source of data because they reflect the views of 
~ coroners about what constitutes suicide, then it is presumably 
equally invalid to accept case studies taken from other writers. In 
other words, it can be argued that the sources of data used by 
Douglas are inadequate even according to his own criteria. Carried 
to its logical conclusion such an argument suggests that there are no 
valid sources of data on suicide and hence no further research is 
possible.® 


Atkinson is not here saying that Douglas’ work is not valid, merely 
that the prescriptions of his own methodology would eventually lead 
him into an untenable position. Perhaps, then, ethnomethodology is 
only saying that a study can only ever be partial. If this is so it remains 
that we have no way of knowing just to what degree any study is 

+ partial; it is impossible to formulate, via the requirements of ethno- 
methodology, just what an approximation of complete would be. Any 
procedure that denies the reliability of the reality of production rela- 
tions (which embodies constitutive realities) and regulates class to a 
second order construct must flounder in the confusions of yet another 
ahistorical, idealist humanism. 

Ethnomethodology has made its major contribution in the area of 
articulating accurately the perceptions of actors in relation to previ- 
ously taken-for-granted areas of research. Two key works here are 
Cicourel’s and Kitsuse’s The Social Organisation of Juvenile Justice and 
‘The Social Organisation of the High School and Deviant Adolescent 
Careers’.10 Cicourel and Kitsuse by concentrating not on how members 
‘respond’ to different situations but how, in fact, they co-produce sense 
and rationality in these situations has allowed us a new insight into 
social activity. Like Douglas,!! Cicourel and Kitsuse show that what 
we take as a category (success or failure rates for example) must be re- 
examined if we are to proceed at all meaningfully with any social 
‘enquiry. However, it is not enough merely to ‘get behind’ the statistic 
and back to the person for the purpose of analysing why a certain 
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behavioural pattern has occurred, we have to go further and find out 
how the agencies that ‘provide’ the statistic operate with the client in 
terms of day-to-day activities. This is a complicated process and 
Cicourel and Kitsuse demonstrate the complexities and high frequency 
of decision-making activities at this day-to-day level. Here the con- 
tingencies of day-to-day activity provide the practice and rationality for 
producing deviant categories which receive labels. It is in the autonomy 
of the arbitrary, day-to-day features of rationality that courts, police, 
social workers, teachers, counsellors, give the world the statistics of 
crime, delinquency, success and failure. However, even if we leave aside 
the critique of ethnomethodology, in terms of etiology, and take it at its 
own word we find it remains logically inadequate. While we are forced 
to give the Cicourel and Kitsuse accounts credence as accounts we 
cannot, in line with the Ethnocritique, give them special credence by 
claiming that they have superiority over other accounts. Nor can it be 
justified as ‘correct’ by fiat at the level of intentionality, demonstrated 
in the compatability of researchers’ and members’ accounts (as squaring 
with each other), for we just do not finally know how the members have 
responded, we merely know that their responses have appeared to the 
researchers, iz 

For these reasons we suggest that there is a need to explore the nature 
of educational contradictions such as truancy, deprivation, failure or 
delinquency as indicators of structural alienation rather than as mere 
‘managed’ glosses of socially constructed meanings or taken-for-granted 
realities. The nature of such ‘routine’ and ‘normal’ problems are of 
course socially constructed, but what is not clear are the conditions of 
continuance and domination through which the routine and normal become 
reproduced. 

Ethnomethodology’s concern with ontology and epistemology would 
seem to have created yet another variation on a theme which it is 
originally at pains to criticize, that is the over-concern of conventional 
sociology with the maintenance of the distinction between theory and 
research.12 Our confusion rests in attempting to find where ethno- 
methodologists actually demonstrate praxis in the relationship between 
theory and research by explaining which constituent features in the 
everyday taken-for-granted world (whatever that may be) actually 
generate ‘theory’. Schroyer in his scepticism of genuine advance sug- 
gests that: 


Within the dominant methodological debates of established social 
science, however, there has emerged a recognition of competing 
interest and a competing logics-in-use of scientific enquiry. To cite a 
few of these debates in one sphere, sociology, we can see emergent 
modes of analysis, such as phenomenology, ethnomethodology, a 
priortst sociology deriving from the late Wittgenstein, and symbolic 
interactionism. These debates are recognition of a competing prac- 
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tical interest within social science methodology that of the herme- 
neutic sciences. Despite these new methodological reflections, the 
dominant trend is to continue to understand social enquiry in a way 
which identifies it with the strict sciences.18 


The disenchantment with symbolic interactionism expressed in the 
methodology of ethnomethodology rests in the view that such theory 
fails to make explicit what is to count as symbolically meaningful to 
actors in situations. Furthermore it is suggested that the symbolic 
interactionists’ summation of interpretation of the significance of 


~ events takes precedence over those of the actor actually in the situation. 


E 


A split occurs because ethnomethodologists disagree with interactionist 
research over problems of ‘indexicality’ and see symbolic interactionists 
as denying the validity of actors’ everyday accounts. In other words, 
an ascendancy is created between researcher and researched which 
prevents the understanding of shared meanings in everyday interaction 
and sets the researcher apart from the swim of everyday life.14 For 
example, a symbolic interactionist may suggest that the morning 
assembly in school is symbolically significant in that it revivifies actors’ 
sense of social solidarity, integration and control and binds them 
together in the act of praying, singing, listening etc., thus creating a 
collective conscience. The standard ethnomethodological critique of 
such an interpretation rests on who is to say what is to count as sym- 
bolically significant, and how do we know that all members of a school 
assembly either define the situation in the same way, or in the same 
way as the researcher.15 It may be, to a degree, likely that teachers and 
pupils, not to mention researchers, hold different perspectives concern- 
ing the reasons for their attendance at such a gathering and concerning 
what they perceive as symbolically meaningful in that situation.16 It 
seems to be the case that the ethnomethodological approach is con- 
cerned primarily with what has been left out of other accounts. How- 
ever, it is in fact the case that the assembly remains the assembly, to 
deny this group behaviour by merely pointing to what has been left out 
of an account does not answer the reality, and therefore does not 
attempt to explain one of the things the assembly might be—namely, a 
daily demonstration of the power relationships within society and a con- 
tinuing element in the production of a kind of knowledge about the 
world. Ethnomethodology, then, makes a fetish of what is ‘left out’. 


~ What is ‘left out’ is, in fact, not separate; to find new patterns of inter- 


pretations and new problematics does not mean that they are neces- 
sarily different from what has been normally included in Marxist 
accounts in the relations of production but is rather merely an extension 
of them. 

Ethnomethodology lacks an adequate content for the dynamic 
understanding and interpretation of social occurrences. One of the 


_ foundation stones of sociology is that we can know, in part, about the 
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interpretations actors have about the world by the socio-historical 
forces that play upon those actors. From this we know why people act 
in a certain way both in macro and micro terms. Ethnomethodology is 


~ 


unable to provide an account of how actors act in certain situations” 


because it does not ask why the situation exists as a social ‘fact’. Ethno- 
methodology therefore cannot appreciate actors actions or meanings 
whether or not actors have the attributes of correct consciousness or false 
consciousness, If the social situation as given is not taken into considera- 
tion then any discussion of how people give meaning to it, or how it 
came to be, is impossible. The rejoinder that the Seinsverbundenheit of a 


situation is but cultural relativism and therefore finally a waste of time ~~ 


will only do for a Mannheimian Sociology of Knowledge but is not a 
problem for historical materialism.!? The ethnomethodological school 
has attacked Marxism for holding views that Marxism itself, in its very 
foundation disposed of: The Marxist critique of Feuerbachian materi- 
alism and vulgar materialism is that they take ‘human essence’ as an 
abstract formulation, and that they do not allow for the complexities 
of social relations. When ethnomethodologists attack Marxism they are 
directing their criticisms to a vulgar materialism which is either pre- 
Marxist or a distorted Marxism. Marxism has been as keenly aware as 
ethnomethodology that to put down to a pure externality all the occur- 
rences of mind is a reductionism which ensures a logically absurd 
position. But to deny pure externality does not also imply the pure 
denial of an externality. 

One of the reasons that ethnomethodological sociology has emerged 
is a quite correct dissatisfaction with traditional sociology. But in the 
process it has produced a new variant of existing empiricism. In 
stressing ‘doing’, ethnomethodologists have demonstrated the errors in 
viewing organizations as goal-oriented institutions both in technical 
and socially adaptive terms but in the process have produced three re- 
lated errors. 

(x) They have ignored the structural position given to organizations 
by the ‘doings’ of those outside the organization. 

(2) They have not allowed for the consciousness of those in the 
organization who may be ‘doing’ in a non-goal orientation but who 
may believe that the organization has goals. It is the social reality of 
the layers of consciousness and the operational effect they have for 
social reality that has been overlooked. 

(3) The in situ character of ethnomethodological procedure presents 
a view that cannot be precisely reconciled with the ongoing (socio- 
historical change) processes characteristic of the social world. The 
point remains that it is not so much that what ethnomethodology has 
elucidated is in itself wrong, but that the procedures in concentrating 
on the production of meaning and communication have isolated them- 
selves from causality, especially in terms of power and legitimation. 

Ethnomethodology has drawn attention to the methods of those it 
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wishes to vanquish. Positivism has been criticized for holding a sim- 
plistic view of man which suggests that he passively internalizes rules 
and procedures for dealing with situations as they arise. This critique of 
positivism remains strong, but not all sociology is positivist inspired. A 
Marxist sociology is keen to point out that man is for ever creating 
anew his own consciousness but that there are constraints in time and 
space under which this new creation occurs. We may adapt a well 
known phrase of Marx’s and say that men produce their own conscious- 
ness but not under conditions of their own choosing. In not allowing a 
dialectical relationship between consciousness and conditions ethno- 
methodology consigns itself to yet another idealist humanism. 

Sartre has argued that if man is condemned to give meaning to the 
world, then we require to know far more about the nature of those 
contexts in which men’s biographies in the social world intersect with 
the construction of meaning and action. One feature of understanding 
the relationship between biography and meaning rests in the theorist 
attempting to share and understand those definitions constructed by 
men in the contexts of oppression. The apparent lack of concern with 
situating the parameters of interaction contexts within certain boundary 
features such as political process and decision making, resource alloca- 
tion and economic organization within everyday life reveals a curious 
contradiction in the ethnomethodological position. At all costs, the 
ethnotheorists would appear to avoid the evil charge that they may be 
imposing meanings on situations whose members possess alternative 
definitions. But what does this mean? Who has to say what meaning a 
situation has for members? The reply from the ethnomethodologists is 
that the definition of the situation is arrived at through members’, 
rather than through ‘theorists” interpretations. The question then 
becomes to what purpose is such grounded knowledge constructed? 
Horton suggests that this new professionalism is a ‘fraud’ which moves 
sociology even further away from the remotest possibility for radical- 
ism, and renders the discipline a ‘hustle like any other’. He writes: 
‘When Marx constructed his own Engquéte Ouvrière he polled workers 
about their conditions of work, not their feelings about alienation.’!8 

Since interaction cannot take place in a vacuum but is bounded by 
the presence of people in situations, we need to know more about the 
relationship between the ways in which people see themselves in inter- 
action, and how people see the situation in relation to other features in 
society. For example, what can studies of police or teacher typification 
on the beat or in classrooms tell us other than just how interaction 
takes place. Is it not possible to situate the contexts of such interaction 
features in relation to ‘structural’ features such as poverty, resource 
allocation, unemployment, political decision making, work, profes- 
sional training and historical factors ?19 This is not to say that we ought 
to make arbitrary reductions concerning our perceived definition of the 
contexts of interaction and of how these contexts cause particular 
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behaviour to occur. On the contrary, in keeping with the ethnomethod- 
ologists’ concern with indexicality we would ask that the theorist 
assembles interpretive data of everyday processes in order to demon- 
strate how people define, through their positions in the world, the 
nature,of the boundaries, parameters and avenues for choice within the 
contexts of their defined everyday existence. 

Far from being a radical critique of conventional methodologies, 
ethnomethodological analysis has shown itself to be equally far re- 
moved from the dialectics of change, and as much concerned with 
bourgeois liberationism and with maintaining the distinction between 
social science and everyday life. Not dissimilar to the tradition of con- 
ventional sociology, the status of ‘ethno-theory’ rejoices in a hierarchic 
dominance over its subjects of research (‘members’), who like puppets 
provide the ‘magician’ with evidence that they really are alienated 
beings. ‘Members’ are in fact treated as objects, as if in an experiment, 
and are seen as useful only as exhibitors of the routine, mundane and 
taken-for-granted order of things. In other words, we are presented with 
a variation on a traditional sociological theme which concerns a public 
demonstration of the alienation of others and fails to engender discus- 
sion of a sympathetic commitment to the alienated condition of 
members’ present states of theorizing. While it may be the case that the 
confusion and doubt with which most men confront the world is dis- 
guised by a willing embrace of the routine and the mundane, there 
remains a crucial sense in which the ethnomethodological description 
of such fragility in the human condition serves only to consider one 
aspect of the way in which we produce and reproduce our knowledge of 
reality and social structure. There is then an apparent failure of ethno- 
methodologists to analyse other ways in which members experience 
contradiction and conflict as a result of their involvement and depen- 
dence on the routine nature of everyday life. 
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The Ismailis: a study of community 
PARTI: BACKGROUND 


Ismailis do not adhere to what is a central tenet of orthodox Islam: 
belief in the finality of the prophethood of Prophet Muhammad. Con- 
sequently Ismailis are categorized as ‘heterodox’ or ‘unbelievers’ or 
‘non-Muslims’.1 Doctrines concerned with the Imam occupy a pivotal 
position in Ismailism. Historical and logical arguments have been used 
by the Ismaili community to defend and expound what is deemed to be 
the most vital prerogative of the Imam: his authority to interpret the 
inner, hidden meaning (the tawil) of the Qur’an. Ismailis endorse the 
well-known Shiite theory that the Prophet Muhammad did not convey 
to his contemporaries in its entirety the divine revelation but bequeathed ° 
the balance to “Ali Ibn Abi Talib and his descendants’. The Ismaili 

Imams claim to be these descendants of Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. 

A characteristic feature of Ismailism is that its Imam is ‘living’, 
‘present’. Other Shiite groups such as the Daudi Bohoras and the 
Ithnasherias believe in a ‘hidden’ Imam. A further characteristic of 
Ismailism is the idea of two sets of doctrine—the esoteric (batin), and ‘ 
the plain (zahir). The Imam alone has full knowledge of the esoteric | 
doctrine. 

Ismailism has a long and colourful history? but for the purpose of this 
article which is mainly concerned with the Ismaili community in ,, 
London, only a few relevant factors need be mentioned. Two things in 
particular were of vital importance in determining the structure and 
development of Modern Ismailism. 

In 1840 the first Aga Khan and forty-sixth Ismaili Imam fled from 
Persia after an unsuccessful rebellion against the throne. The Imam 
settled in Sind and helped the British in the annexation of the country 
in the Second Afghan War. By way of reward the Imam was given a 
pension by the Governor and the rank of hereditary prince.® This title < 
is of great significance for the Ismailis and the community; not only ~ 
does it give the Imam status in the eyes of his followers, but it also 
enables the community to regard itself vs-d-vis other organizations as a 
distinct, autonomous social group whose leader can negotiate on equal 
terms with other leaders. 

The Aga Khan’s first encounters with his community in Bombay in 
the early 1840s were not harmonious. The community which had lacked 4 
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an authoritative and decisive leadership was unsettled and disorganized. 
There was a good deal of ‘mixing’: Sunni officials conducted Ismaili 
„ „marriage and burial services, for example. Further, certain members 
“of the community claimed to own a share in community property and 
disputes over payment of the tithe (Zakat) to the Imam were not infre- 
quent. In 1866 things came to a head. The Aga Khan filed a suit against 
_, the dissenting Ismailis in Bombay. The judgment given by Mr Justice 
Arnould favoured the Imam and, along with that given in the High 
Court in Tanganyika in 1924, must be considered to have played a very 

__ important role in shaping and structuring Modern Ismailism.* 

The judgment of Mr Justice Arnould declared the Imam to be 
‘historically and in fact the acknowledged living Imam of the Ismailis 
in Bombay and everywhere’. The communal property of the sect was 

a by this verdict legally vested in the Imam for his own absolute use, 
> without any responsibility of trusteeship. Further, according to the 
. verdict Ismailis were in no way Sunni as the defendants claimed. The 
1866 judgment also endorsed an organizational structure for the com- 
munity. Justice Arnould declared that the community has the following 
organization: 
(1) a Jamat: a ‘Congregation of People’, an assembly in council of all 
* the adult males of the Ismaili community of that place; 
(2) a Jamat Khana: a Council Hall or Guildhall of the community. 
¢ Further, it has provincial, territorial and national councils whose officials 
are appointed by and hold office under the Imam. Two further officials 
were named: the Mukhi, the steward of the Jamat, and the Kamadia 
(pronounced Kamaria), an accountant of the Jamat, both of whom 
= serve diuquam bene gesserint. 
> The above verdict was reinforced by that of the Chief Justice sitting 
in the High Court in Tanganyika in 1924;° this stated that the Ismailis 
had established a distinctive political and social organization for them- 
« selves. Together these verdicts went a long way towards providing the 
legal-normative setting for the establishment of a ‘benevolent theocracy’ 
and bolstered what one authority has styled ‘the Divine Kingship of 
the Aga Khan’. Further constitutional and organizational develop- 
t ments took place in East Africa. A conciliar system of organization and 
administration is now operative which is similar to that of Calvinism. 
Local councils are represented at the provincial, territorial and con- 
tinental level. Their function is to carry out routine administration 
» according to the policy laid down by the Imam, to promote the welfare 
of the community and to maintain uniformity in customs and religious 
practices. Tribunals at provincial, territorial and continental levels deal 
in particular with violations of the constitution. The community’s re- 
ligious affairs are handled by the Ismailia Association which publishes 
literature, especially the Imam’s firmans (authoritative and binding 
statements), admits converts and undertakes the religious education of 
,_ the community.’ 
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In addition to the above organizations there are Departments of z 
Health, Education and Housing and a Community Insurance Company. 
In 1966 the Industrial Promotion Service (I.P.S.) was founded to 
encourage Ismailis to invest in industrial projects especially in East” 
Africa. 

The nature of the organization and administration of the community 
tended to make it in East Africa an autonomous, independent, self- 
reliant and soméwhat exclusive body,® albeit very successful in the 
spheres of education, entrepreneurship, and, generally speaking, all 
spheres of the middle sector of the economy.? The Ismailis are in the 
words of their Imam ‘business people’ and are encouraged to be~ 
adventurous and successful. An injunction of the Imam exhorts them: 
‘Don’t live in a lump, spread out, leave home and town for the bush if 
you can be successful there.’ Money, moreover, is sanctified, sacra- 
mentalized, made symbolic: ‘The money that I give you’, another of ¢ s 
the firmans reads, ‘is holy money and it must be spent with great care ` 
and if you spend sh 1 /— it should derive the benefit of sh 2 /—.’1° There 
are commands to economize, ‘Economy in daily life as part of religion 
is necessary . . ’1 and alongside this advice there is maximum emphasis 
put on health, welfare, hygiene and education, insurance, investment 
and economic uplift. Innumerable firmans stress the maximization of- 
material prosperity, acquisitive rationality, financial rationality and 
rationality of work. Indeed the pursuit of economic gain by means of 
the forementioned rationalities is almost an ‘article of faith’; as one 
firman puts it: ‘According to our faith, one of the greatest services 
you can render the cause of religion is to make your worldly affairs a 
success.’12 i 

In terms of religious practice Ismailis are obliged, if it is possible, < 
to attend Jamat (the community centre and mosque) twice daily— 
early in the morning and at sunset. Ismailism does not stress the formal 
side of worship or emphasize ritual and symbolism to any great extent. _« 
Meditation is emphasized because it is the perfect prayer and leads to 
‘contact’ with the Imam. Ramadan as such is not kept by Ismailis 
except for Leliul Kadar, the twenty-first and twenty-third day of the 
Ramadan fast. Again hajj to Mecca is not an obligation but hajj to the 
Imam is. 

The Qur’an is of importance to Ismailis, but not so important to 
them as it is to Sunnis. Ismailis have the word of God Incarnate in the 
Imam: ‘Tt is the word of holy firman of Imam-i-Zamam, which is the ¢ 
one, the only and the whole basic principle of Ismailism.’18 The ~ 
authoritative statements of the Imam’s—the firmans—are binding on 
Ismailis and take effect immediately. Ismailis are people of ‘degrees’: 
religious practices, for example, are graded according to their different 
values. ‘Prayer said in congregation excels prayer said alone by twenty- 
seven degrees’, is an often cited verse of the Qur’an. The ethical and 
religious ideal of Ismailism, however, is absolute and unreserved 4 
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obedience to the Imam and the doctrine which he preaches. The worst 
faults are disobedience and the shirking of one’s duty. Failure to 
‘recognize’ and obey the Imam carries the penalty of reincarnation. 14 
The Ismaili community in London was established in the 1950s. 
Between 1953 and 1963 it was in the main a student body, who were 
in England to become qualified and then in the majority of cases to 


_- return home. Immediately before independence in Kenya, Tanzania 


and Zambia the number of Asians generally, including Ismailis, who 
came to Great Britain increased.15 The threat of stricter immigration 


control by Britain, the pending Immigration Act of 1968 and the 


expulsion of Ugandan Asians in August-November of 1972 increased 
the number of Ismailis in Great Britain to circa 10,000. 
These above-mentioned factors changed the nature and composition 


. of the Ismaili community in Great Britain. The student body became 


e 
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p less numerous than the ‘business’, professional and semi-professional 
' Ismailis. Also, from being simply a place of transit, the London Jamat 
became a permanent settlement. Two changes, therefore, occurred in 
the Ismaili community in the late sixties and early seventies; diversi- 
fication in occupation and permanency of settlement. As yet, the 
Ismaili community in London is only a community in ‘embryo’, facing 

~a different landscape than that of East Africa, with its institutions and 
socialization agencies either non-existent, impaired or simply in the 
process of becoming. At this stage in its history it is Ismailian com- 
munity consciousness that provides coherence and continuity. Forms 
evidencing and occasioning mechanical solidarity are, it will be indica- 
ted, present in the Ismaili community, along with those which evidence 
and occasion organic solidarity. 

) 


PARTII: THE COMMUNITY 


- Ismailis are extremely community conscious and manifest a high degree 


of unity and cohesion at this level. As individuals discussing their beliefs, 
sentiments, attitudes and practices, their main concern is initially to be 
objective. They attempt to speak for the community without allowing 
personal bias to enter the discussion. A number of Ismaili in London, 
however, are frank and critical and contend that this attitude is a valid 
way of being loyal. Criticism, nevertheless, is always made in private 
and those who make it attend Jamat without mooting it. One reason 


; why this is so is the social stigma attached to being branded a critic; 


another is that Ismailism, whatever else it may or may not be, is a 
community. One’s social circle is likely to be Ismaili, as is one’s 
future marriage partner, and, as one Ismaili put it, ‘one’s chick’. 

One of the main reasons for Ismaili community-centredness is the 
all-purpose nature of the Jamat Khana: it is the prayer room or mosque 
and is encapsulated in a building which is the administrative head- 


y.. quarters, the social centre, the accommodation centre, the library, the 
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~ 
employment bureau, the Ismailia Association and the relief centre. 
The role of the Jamat is multiple and reasons for attending can be 
complex and numerous. It is well nigh impossible for an Ismaili to make 
a meaningful distinction between the religious and the social, the 
spiritual and the material role of the Jamat, nor can he explain exactly 
why he attends. The social and anthropological dimensions of faith 
have always been part and parcel of Ismailism and consciously so. The 
Jamat is regarded as a community centre which serves a variety of 
purposes. It is a place where worship is always a social activity. It 
creates a kind of spatio-temporal frame which gives an Ismaili continuity 
from one session to the next. os 

The worship and ritual there select and concentrate on the essence 
of Ismailism, the unity between Imam and mo’min, and through the 
external symbols and rites ‘create’ a performance of ‘community’ and . 
formulate belief in, and experience of, contact with the Father of this ; 
brotherhood. The ‘Nyaz’ ritual is thought of by many Ismailis to be 
highly symbolic of ‘togetherness’, ‘unity’ and community. At this ritual 
all who are present drink out of the same cup. The water is blessed by 
the Imam and the drinking thereof ensures forgiveness from the Imam 
provided one is sincere. The initiation ceremony itself, ‘Bai’yat’, is seen 
as an oath of allegiance to the Imam. The latter or his representative” 
places the hand on the shoulder of the prospective member and asks 
him does he intend to be faithful to and obey the Imam. 

There is never a rite performed without it being directly linked with 
faith in the Imam. The same holds for prayer and symbolic action. 
Every address contains a firman, either recent or unpromulgated or of 
the past. The Jamat itself gives symbolic expression to the fusion of 
feeling, thought, tradition, commitment, membership and of volition. ‘ 
The Jamat is the substitute for the extended family and is the antithesis 
of the non-communal relation of competition and/or conflict met with 
in the wider society. It is, too, the centre of power and under the direct ~ 
influence and authority of the Imam. 

Ismailism is not a community of blood, though it could be seen as a 
type of the extended family system. The stronger the links with kin in 
East Africa and London, the stronger are the links with the community, 
and the converse of this statement holds. Again the Imam is regarded as 
a father, and this concept of the Fatherhood of the Imam is very strong, _ 
especially among Ismaili women. Asked why the Imam never marries 
an Ismaili, they reply with some amazement at being asked such a ¢ 
question, ‘How can a daughter marry her father, or vice versa?’ 

The Jamat performs a very necessary bridging function for Ismailis. 
Those who have lost the faith’, i.e., no longer accept the guidance of the 
Imam, go to Jamat in the hope of finding a marriage partner, meeting 
a business associate, receiving family news and meeting people with the 
same outlook and mentality as themselves. The marriage situation is 
rather enlightening. In recent years—though there has been compromise 
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re . . 
on the question of mixed marriages1€—there have been fewer incidences 


of out-marriage than in the early 1960s. One reason may be that there 
are more Ismailis around, but this is hardly an entirely satisfactory 
“explanation. The vast majority of young Ismaili men eligible for 
marriage would prefer to marry an Ismaili.1’ The ‘fanatics’!§ suggest 
that this is because mixed marriage leads to a ‘thinning out’, a dilution 


_ of Ismailism. The moderate Ismaili suggests that the reasons for such a 


choice are partially cultural and partially spiritual. The ‘agnostic’ 
Ismailis stress the cultural divide between themselves and the English 
girls. There are, however, other reasons for endogamy: social censure, 
“what Sartre termed the ‘look of the other’, militates against exogamy. 
I say the ‘look of the Other’ rather than using more emotive language 
or making reference to explicit censures of a religious or material 
nature. 


a There is little doubt that ‘out-marriage’ is not in favour and that it 


, can cause family and marital tension. One frequent attender at the 
Jamat kept his marriage to a non-Ismaili secret for a number of years. 


Another never attended the mosque with her non-Ismaili husband 
because the latter, though an East African Asian similar in all respects 
_to Ismailis from that part of the world, was not allowed to participate in 
“worship at the Jamat. A young Ismaili woman, I was told by her 
brother, was giving grave concern to her family because she intended to 
marry an orthodox Muslim. 

Among the out-marriages between 1966 and 1970 involving Ismaili 
women, the husbands were Hindu, Italian Roman Catholic and 
Spanish Roman Catholic, and one case of an Ismaili girl marrying an 


~ Englishman. There is one incident of an Ismaili girl adopting the 


x. 


‘religion of her husband, and several cases of men at least nominally 
—by change of name, etc.—adopting Ismailism. The figures for 1966—70 
show at most eight cases of out-marriage. Between 1960 and 1966 there 
were circa twenty out-marriages, eleven women and nine men. Out- 
marriages, therefore, are on the decline and are in the majority of cases 
contracted by women. 

The most common explanation furnished for the relatively few out- 
marriages and also the decline is the realization by Ismailis that they 
have more in common culturally, mentally and socially with the East 
than with the West. Time and again, from ‘fanatics’ to drop-outs, one is 


* told that compatibility between the partners in marriage is vital and 
„ more likely to be the case between two Ismailis than between an 


Ismaili and a non-Ismaili. Whether this ‘exclusiveness’ is auto-sugges- 
tive, a delusion created to maintain the unity and integrity of Ismailism, 
it is hard to say. 

Ismaili socialization through the school, the family and the wider 
Ismaili community has meant the strong internalization of attitudes 
towards exogamy. An accountant from Tanzania, aged twenty-three, 


: with an Ismaili fiancée, suggested that ‘to marry outside the community 
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was to invite trouble ... our faith is our main tie’. Another post- 
graduate Ismaili student said, ‘Marriage should be between two 
Ismailis for cultural and religious reasons’. A small minority of Ismailis 
would consider marrying out; I interviewed three of these who main- 
tained that their views have altered over this question but in all cases 
they were married within the community and ‘that was that’. One 
maintained that he and others were brought up to consider marrying 
only an Ismaili. Eight Ismailis knew of out-marriages which were 
apparently successful, but as one suggested, were not entirely satis- 


- 


factory; either the husband or wife had to stay away from Jamat. as 


A clerk in a Department of the Civil Service, about thirty and un- 
married, said he had every intention of marrying and that he would 
marry an Ismaili. ‘Many marriages contracted outside the community 
break down’, he continued, ‘because there is a clash of mentality, 


74 


interests and connections’. An Ismaili who lapsed, became an agnostic, 4, 


and then in his late twenties returned to the community ‘for the 
security it offers’, described marriage as ‘a very pious thing’. He was 
engaged to an Ismaili. ‘Marriage to an Ismaili keeps the community 
from breaking up, the religion from being watered down. Two Ismailis 
have more in common. Further, relatives emphasize their dislike of 
marriage outside the community.’ As one Ismaili put it, ‘My cousin, 
she married outside the community and had a very rough time with 
her parents’. In Tanzania one would say cynically and disapprovingly, 
‘Is that your son (or daughter) married to X, an outsider?’ There is a 
real fear of exogamy as a threat to cultural identity and the unity and 
integrity of the Ismaili community.1® Common links with the community 
—in faith, as some put it—are guarantees of a successful marriage. It 
must be said with reference to this last point that incidence of divorce ‘ 
in Ismailism is infrequent though not disallowed by the constitution. 
There is a ‘givenness’ about community in Ismailism. It stems from 


~ 


being born into this particular religious community. To ask an Ismaili, ~ 


‘Who are you? a Ugandan, a Kenyan, a Tanzanian, an Indian?’ 
evokes an uncertain response, ‘I am an Ismaili first, I think, and then 
...’ In the religious community into which Ismailis are born they are 
socialized into patterns of the community through language, education 
and family life. The congruities of blood, speech, custom, education, 
have a powerful coerciveness in themselves as the number of ‘drop outs’ 
who return to the community emphasizes. In nearly every case there 


MeL 


` 


was this yearning for the community, the fear of being alone, of cutting < 


loose from one’s environment. There is then the feeling of being 
bound to one’s kinsmen, one’s neighbour, one’s fellow believer. Indeed 
I have not met an Ismaili who did not visit Jamat at least once a 
fortnight, and this includes the ardent critics of the community, the 
‘agnostics’, the doubters and the others. 

There is a certain tolerance towards ‘lapsists’ and ‘drop outs’ but as 


some who have close relations in this position put it, ‘We get on well 
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with our brother/sister but we just don’t talk about Ismailism.’ The 
bond between neighbour, kinsman, fellow-believer in Ismailism is a 
__ result of practical necessity, of common interest, of incurred obligation, 
‘of personal affection; but also some quite immeasurable import is 
attributable to the tie itself. Young Ismailis in revolt claim that their 
families will have to accept their wife or husband if she or he be a non- 
Ismaili; they will have to gradually ‘come round’. The impression 
given, however, is that the bond with family and tradition is almost 
inviolable. The same applies to ritual observance of abstention from 
> pork. ‘Drop-outs’ and ardent critics of the community at every level 
find it extremely difficult to violate a community ritual such as this. 
This would be to do something the community, i.e., their ‘natural’ 
associates, do not do. With ease they can criticize the leader, the council- 
lors, the ritual and so on, but when asked if they would eat pork there is 
, a psycho-somatic reaction. The forehead literally tightens, furrows form 
and a certain intensity and deep personal introspection takes the place 
of a rather casual, open, critical and uninvolved assessment of the 
community. The general strength of such primordial bonds differ from 
Ismaili to Ismaili but they exist and appear to be quite indestructible. 
It was pointed out before that the social basis of Ismailism in London 
~ is to be found more in the ‘private sphere’ than was the case in East 
Africa. Further, ‘secondary’ institutions such as the Ismaili Football 
Association, inspirational literature, film clubs and socials cater more 
for the needs of the private sphere than previously. Primary, public 
institutions outlined in Part I, do not maintain the Ismailian sacred 
cosmos as is and was the case in East Africa. Individual Ismaili religiosity 
in London receives no massive support and confirmation from these 
primary public institutions. Consequently, the nuclear family aided by 
the religiously conceptualized extended family system centred on the 
Jamat performs a decisive role in upholding the Ismaili ‘system’. 
Support for the system comes from persons outside the nuclear 
family, too. Friends, neighbours, members of cliques formed at work 
and around hobbies tend to be Ismailis who serve as significant others 
and form ‘sub-systems’ and/or ‘sub-communities’ of the total system or 
community. Such formations tend to coalesce to some degree at Jamat 
Khana. An Ismaili always attends Jamat on Saturday because his 
‘circle’ will be there. Due to the limited space at Jamat Khana this 
attitude is becoming more and more the norm. Ismailis are keen card 
players and again one encounters card-cliques which have formed in 
areas which are not too sparsely populated by Ismailis. The ‘religious 
élite’ tend to club together, too, and know when ‘members’ will be at 
Jamat. These sub-systems, though characterized by considerable 
variability in content, are structurally similar. They are relatively 
flexible and unstable. Brought together and cemented by ‘crisis’, 
Ismailis have not as yet formed positive patterns of association and 
disassociation. 
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In the case of Ismailism in London one is confronted with a group 
where the primary public institutions have been weakened. However, 
the ties binding the individual to the group have not been seriously 
impaired. The associational bond is quite strong; more than sixty-five’ 
per cent of London Ismailis attend Jamat at least once a week.20 
Further, the communal bond is extremely strong as the low incidence 
of out-marriage has indicated. Virtually all the Ismailis I interviewed of 
marital status were life-long Ismailis married to a life-long Ismaili 
spouse. A very high proportion, go per cent, of their close relatives 
were Ismailis and 78 per cent of their close friends were Ismailis.21 

Even in London the great majority of Ismailis find most of their ~ 
primary relationships within the Ismaili-Muslim sub-community. Such 
evidence makes it clear that the ties of communalism and association 
remain strong. Further, though many Ismailis will profess an ecumen- 


ical spirit and some even go to see how services are carried out in , 


Roman Catholic and Anglican churches or attend on occasion Sunni 
mosques, it is clear that the idea of conversion to another faith is 
anathema. Ismailis would prefer unity on the basis of absorption of other 
Muslim groups into the one, true faith, i.e., Ismailism. 

It would be incorrect to see the Ismaili community as an ethnic 
group in the strict sense which provided immigrant Ismailis with an 
essential anchorage, a meaningful sub-community in an impersonal, 
mass society. Ismailism does indeed perform this function but not as an 
ethnic group. The London Ismailis are mainly from India, Pakistan 
and East Africa. Often an Ismaili has more in common with a Hindu 
from, for example, Bombay than with an Ismaili from East Africa. 
However, East African Ismailis tend to form together a group, and 
loyalty to and kinship among East African Ismailis accounts for some ‘ 
of the strength of the associational and communal bonds. Nonetheless 
there is not a ‘cleavage’ between Indian and Pakistani Ismailis or 
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between East African Ismailis and Indian and Pakistani Ismailis ~ 


respectively. 

As yet of course it is difficult to indicate how the second and third 
generation of Ismailis in London will react. Some of the sixteen- to 
twenty-one-year-olds have rejected the community in spirit and because 
of family pressure have to live double lives, Ismailis, however, have not to 
face the problems of identification with the host society in terms of 
attitudes towards worship, dress, life-style, work, value orientation, etc. 
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The host society would be able, where necessary, to determine the 


‘form’ of the latter. As one Ismaili put it: ‘Religion may lay down 
patterns of culture but no culture can flourish in an atmosphere of 
orthodoxy.’ Ismailis are ready and willing and have official encourage- 
ment to conform outwardly to the prevailing trends and fashions in be- 
haviour, providing the ‘private sphere’—i.e., ethical and moral standards 
—are maintained and religion maintained. Consequently the second 
generation will not have to strive to shed foreign and alien ways. There 
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. may not be, therefore, a pattern of ‘decline and return’ linked with 
increasing identification with the host society. 
_ Ismailism in London makes strong appeals to youth and middle class 
“ aspirations. The present Imam has advised all the Ismaili Councils to 
bring into their network young people. In the London Jamat, though 
many of the institutions are only in the early stages of formation, there 
_ are young Ismailis (aged between twenty and thirty) in the Ismailia 
Association. One, an Ismaili from Tanzania, is very ambitious for a 
permanent and recognized job in the community. He is an accountant 
,.. and has spent four years in England. Each week he holds a comparative 
religion course for about a hundred Ismailis. He emphasized the 
flexibility of Ismailism and the key concept of the Imamat. The Imam 
must be followed; to disobey him is to become simply a Muslim. 
Ismailis in Russia and China are spiritually linked with the Imam and 
4 it is this faith in the Imam which unites himself and his fiancée, who 
_ comes from a different country, and all Ismailis. His lectures on 
comparative religion stress the role of the Imamat, and define Ismailism 
as a community rather than a sect. This Ismaili must be termed a 
‘fanatic’ but there are many others like him. And, like those others, he 
maintained that the change from East Africa had not affected himself 
‘or his friends very much with regard to their religious beliefs, for 
they were already modernized by their religion in East Africa and 
Ismailis are trained from the beginning in their faith and loyalty to the 
community. Other young graduates and post-graduates give lectures 
for the Education Department, hold discussions for ‘doubters’ on 
problems of faith, and provide instruction in the form of classes of 
religious knowledge for the young. Thus in important spheres young 
t Ismailis hold significant positions and exercise influence in the com- 
munity. i 
. Since endogamy is the backbone of socio-religious communalism, 
© changes in relevant attitudes and behaviour are especially important 
in assessing the strength of communalism. The overwhelming response 
to the question whether it was wiser for members of the group to marry 
ı within the community was positive. This was true of 93 per cent of the 
Ismailis, and I was told by some Ismailis that this figure was low, that 
all Ismailis held this view. There was no definite stance on limiting 
friendships to one’s group, but primary friendships are in the main 
communalistic, though business contacts and associations are less 
/ particularistic and more diffuse. Certainly, however, with regard to 
marriage, kinship and primary friendships the communal and associa- 
tional bond is strong in Ismailism. 

Finally, the recent history of Ismailism—the expulsion from Uganda, 
the insecurity of their position in Uganda generally—has made a success- 
ful leader critically important to his people. During a situation of crisis 
and in times of insecurity a people tend to make a one-to-one identi- 

\ fication between their survival and the person of their representative. 
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This the Ismailis have done and still do. Since the community is con- 


sidered to be more than the sum ofits parts (whether one bases this on - 


ethnic criteria or in terms of economic interest), the leader has become _ - 


more than ever the objective embodiment of the Ismaili community’s 7 


being and existence. The Imam’s attributes of ‘big man’ are emphasized 


more now: his authority is moral, representing the virtue residing in © 


the community, his power extraordinary since he is the living embodi- 
ment of the reality and importance of the community. Corisequently, ‘ 
recent fate and history have emphasized for Ismailis the central tenet 


t 


of their faith and its importance and strengthened the spirit of com- # 


munity, and dependence upon the Imam, He is the link with tradition, ` 
with Islam, the present ‘political’ leader, the manifestation of God, the 
synthesis of the ‘sacred’ and the ‘profane’. 
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H. C. Greisman 


‘Disenchantment of the world’: romanticism, 
aesthetics and sociological theory™ 


INTRODUCTION 


+ The concept of disenchantment has had varying interpretations within 
“sociological theory. Defined as the progressive extirpation of magic 
from social life, the idea of a disenchanted world carries with it an 
atavistic, melancholy character. Within the same definition it has been 
seen as the programmatic liberation of the mind as it is related to the 
_ betterment of material conditions. Although interpretations of this 
nature are invariably tied to problems of value and politics, the concept 
of disenchantment—more than most other work of social theorists— 
has been the focus of quiet but intense debate. This paper will attempt 
_ to make the discussion more public inasmuch as disenchantment, on 
a *«~"ovel, is an important way of understanding the develop- 
ment of sociolo, . theory and, on the analytic level, a promising line 
of inquiry for studying the effects of the culture of industrial societies. 
To underscore the polarities involved in the use of disenchantment 
` by sociologists, two divergent approaches to this process will be exam- 
pined in terms of the theorists’ partisan evaluation of the contemporary 
world. The writers in question—Max Weber and Theodor Adorno— 
inhabit equally significant and distinct nations of discourse. Weber, 
whose attempted synthesis of neo-Kantian and idealist social science 
carries with it the image of the tragic hero, constructed barbed wire 
fences between rigorous objectivity in professional concerns and.heated 
partisanship in private life.1 Adorno, who self-consciously tried to merge 
the style of cultivated intellectual with neo-Marxism, considered the 
purposive separation of analysis and opinion a symptom characteristic 
of a larger schizophrenia that affects the brain under oppressive con- 
ditions. In both one finds cosmic pessimism somewhat typical of the Teu- 
tonic spirit which characterized the work of Spengler and his followers. 
Yet apart from this and certain stylistic considerations, the two are 
separated by a chasm of political differences. For Weber, disenchant- 
ment was an inexorable process which found its origins in the critical 
approach of the Hebrew prophets; it emerges from his work as pro- 
vocative and fragmentary philosophy of history, as the ‘fate’ of the 
modern world. Adorno viewed disenchantment not so much as a 
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process but an ideology, a class-anchored form of thought tha: heralde 
the struggles of the bourgeois revolution. As such it is not inescapabl 
but must be understood to be combated. 


MAX WEBER’S SOCIOLOGY OF RESIGNATION 


To a degree, sociology emerged as a response to the shock of th 
transformation from traditional to complex society, and one of its majo 
purposes was the diagnosis of what was perceived as an ailing bod 
politic. A massive literature grew up about the notion of social di. ` 


organization. From positivist ranks came Durkheim’s anomie, whl., ` 


what Shils has called ‘German sociological romanticism’ spawne: 
Marx’s entfremdung, as well as the formulations of Tönnies, Sombar* 
and Vierkandt.? In all of these the Hegelian legacy is graphically j 
evidence, as is the primitivism of romantic ideology in which tt 
bucolic and agrarian is felt to be inestimably better than the urbanize 
and commercial. The work of these authors is dominated by the ton: 
of lament for a quaint if brutal world that is being crushed to aton 
beneath the industrial steamroller. 

Max Weber’s mode of analysing this process is characteristicall, 


í 


individual. Instead of focusing on the individual’s estrangement (Marx) - 


or the structural strain of society-at-large (Durkheim), or the polarity 
between folk and urban existence (Tönnies, Vierkandt), he used th. 
concepts intellectualization and rationalization to explain a large. 
process called the ‘Disenchantment of the World’ (Entzauberung de.. 
Welt). Weber borrowed the term disenchantment (Entzauberung) from 
Schiller, the arch-romantic whose poetry was used by Beethoven in the 


‘Ode to Joy’ of his Ninth Symphony. Schiller wanted to respiritualize à 


the world, and Beethoven’s musical setting gave this goal an heroic 
march-tempo. Weber seems to have taken these ideas into the very 
core of his sociology. The process of disenchantment was set in motion 
in the primordial past, it rolls on unhindered as the automatic guidance- 


system of civilization. It banishes superstition, myth, and magic, and ` 


replaces them with a ‘realistic’ approach to the world. 


Although its causes are to be traced to the Hebrew Prophets, it is - 


with the lonely individualism of the Protestant faith that the process of 


disenchantment begins in earnest. Divorced from his priests and the - 


Church, with its elaborate hierarchy that served to explain the most 
minute details of everyday life within the sacred precepts of revealed. 
doctrine, Western man fell back upon the painful and ‘inhumane 
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individualism which Weber associates so closely with capitalism.3 ‘The ` 


genuine Puritan even rejected all signs of religious ceremony at the 
grave and buried his nearest and dearest without song or ritual in order 
that no superstition, no trust in the effects of magical and sacramental 
forces on salvation, should creep in.’4 The liberating aspects of disen-. 
chantment are, for Weber, secondary to the massive social disorgan- 
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ntation iti causes for individual and society. When magical forces are 
-jiminated from life, the mind turns back upon itself and tries to recon- 
dtruct the world in ‘rational’ terms. Intellect becomes the sole arbiter 

5 of meaning and judgment. And, ‘as intellectualism suppresses belief 

‘magic, the world’s processes become disenchanted, lose their magical 

ynificance, and henceforth simply ‘are’ and ‘happen’ but no longer 
signify anything’.5 Weber went to some length to demonstrate the effect 
wid extent of disenchantment in every sphere of life. In his fragments on 
vike sociology of music he tries to show how Western music has developed 

-bng peculiarly ‘rational’ lines, as opposed to that of other cultures.® 

‘Ibligion, business operations, statecraft and, above all, bureaucracy 

betest to the assertion that if any feature can be said to characterize 

che history of Western society, it is the systematic elimination of the 
magical and irrational. 

. st The expulsion of myths and magic—disenchantment per se—should 
hot be interpreted too narrowly. It is not simply that religion as an 
mstitution has been routinized and bureaucratized to the point at 
ethich mysteries no longer play a significant role in its functions. Dis- 
-nchantment affects and radically alters the common-sense logic, 
s<eperiences, and conduct of everyday life. When Wordsworth lamented 
hat ‘The world is too much with us’ and yearned to 


Y, Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 


= Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


ive was depicting the full impact of disenchantment as it alters con- 
sciousness and constricts imagination and the senses. In Schiller, 
Wordsworth and other romantics disenchantment is conceived as a 
woeful state of aesthetic affairs, and not so much a process that in- 
‘exorably moves civilization towards an unhappy goal. With Weber, 
the processual element is more pronounced, but seldom stated as a 
general theory of cultural development/degeneration. . 
- Weber was in general cynical about philosophies of history, and 
openly hostile to academic prophets who claimed special knowledge 
about the destiny of mankind.? Nonetheless, within his oeuvre one 
‘finds statements that clearly identify disenchantment as an overall 
tcend of civilization as a whole. He views the ecstatic and magical 
atures of religion as being incrementally extirpated through the 
“noutinization of charisma. Mythological formulae cannot stand before 
the cold light of the rationality that comes with the purposive organiza- 
‘on of religious faiths. In the West, where this process has been strongly 
-articulated through Protestantism and the Enlightenment, the direc- 
tion of culture along a disenchanted course cannot be altered. Given this 
implication of unalterable ‘fate’, what recourse is left to the individual ? 
Apart from finding solace in the churches, which Weber regards with a 
patronizing sympathy, there seem to be few paths open since ‘precisely 
the ultimate and most sublime values have retreated from public 
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life . . . into the brotherliness of direct and personal human relations’.8 
Weber himself chose the expedient of dealing with the meaninglessness 
of a disenchanted world from day to day. Yet he never held that his 
own ‘sublime resignation’ could fill the symbolic vacuum left by the 
flight of the gods. 

‘Since the two dimensions of disenchantment—intellectualization and 
rationalization—have rendered social life essentially meaningless for 
the greater number of people, substitute sources of identity are sought 
by the millions who simply must believe in ‘something’. In consequence, 
‘many old gods ascend from their graves, they are disenchanted and 
hence take the form of impersonal forces’.® These new and secularized 
deities can be more demanding taskmasters than the jealous God of the 
Hebrews. Since, as Julien Freund has noted, disenchantment has 
*,.. stripped the world of charm, ... men endeavor to make up for it 


14 


through emphasis and militancy’.1° One manifestation of this is what _ 


Schneider and Dornbusch have called ‘spiritual technology’. In their 
survey of inspirational tracts they document the wedding of super- 
heated evangelism to the nuts-and-bolts, how-to-do-it marching orders 
of industrial society. The reader is told that ‘religious practice is an 
exact science that . . . follows spiritual laws as truly as radio follows its 
laws’. The ecstatic and personalistic features of religious experience are, 
in the disenchanted world, replaced by Norman Vincent Peale’s exhor- 
tations to ‘learn to pray correctly, scientifically . . . employ tested and 
proven methods. Avoid slipshod praying.’ + 

As society has become increasingly administered and rationalized, 
growing numbers of Westerners have become acquainted with the 
characteristics of a new pantheon. Besides the cruel overseers of the 
work ethic, there exist relentless spirits embodying competition, com- 
modity fetishism,!2 hysterical nationalism, and counterfeit religion. 
Rather than replace the myths of traditional society, the emergent 
faiths of modernity short-circuit the mind with empty promises, and 
the bitterness engendered by the ‘broken social contract’ leads to col- 
lective aggression and despair. 

The dominant chord sounded in Weber’s formulation of disenchant- 
ment is sober resignation. The de-mythologized content of modern 
culture is accepted as a fait accompli which will not change significantly 
for generations: ‘Not summer’s bloom lies ahead of us, but rather a 
polar night of icy darkness and hardness. . . When this night shall have 
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slowly receded, who of those for whom spring apparently has bloomed : 


so luxuriously will be alive ?’13 Although it is not far from this stance to 
Spengler’s gloomy dictum that ‘optimism is cowardice’, Weber strove 
towards value-neutrality, and never made what might be considered 
the next logical step: critique of the society and culture ofa disenchanted 
world. This task was left to the more partisan sociologists of the so-called 
Frankfurt School who combined the perspective of both Marx and 


Freud with the view of establishing a viable ‘critical theory’ of society.14 , 
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Within these parameters, disenchantment is granted a pedigree of 
terror and repression that stems directly from the bourgeois ideology of 
enlightenment. 

ADORNO’S CRITICAL SOCIOLOGY: DISENCHANTMENT AS 

MASS DECEPTION $ 


Among the practitioners of critical theory, Adorno is probably the most 
prolific and ençyclopedic. If one can discern a salient pattern in his 
work it would be ruthless application of his ‘negative dialectic’ to 
every feature of the Western cultural edifice. His analysis carries with it 
an element of disgust: revolutions have failed to improve things, it is 
once again time to withdraw from purely practical affairs and try to 
understand the world before any further essays are attempted to change 
it. Although few concepts find their way into his work without critique 
or revision, Weber’s definition of disenchantment as the elimination of 
myth and magic from social life is adopted without significant alteration. 
The open contradiction between Adorno’s Marxism and Weber’s dis- 
like of all materialist interpretations of history receives no comment 
or apology. The critical approach, which accepts Marx and Freud in 
the same breath and boldly phrases its radical anti-positivism in 
aphorisms,!5 here accepts Weberian categories of analysis without so 


' much as raising an eyebrow. Disenchantment assumes the character of 
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an ideology that advertises its attempts to free the mind from ancient 
varieties of enchantment, in truth it is a sinister mask for bourgeois am- 
bitions which replace an antique kind of domination with a modern one. 

Adorno’s understanding of disenchantment receives extended treat- 
ment in Dialectic of Enlightenment, written with Max Horkheimer during 
their Los Angeles exile of World War II. Its thesis is stated at the very 
outset: “The program of the enlightenment was the disenchantment of 
the world; the dissolution of myths and the substitution of knowledge 
for fancy. . . Yet the fully enlightened earth radiates disaster trium- 
phant.’16 Disenchantment, and the social forces mobilized to effect it, 
is not really the product of the Reformation and tendencies inherent in 
religion which serve ‘to routinize charisma and rationalize ways to 
salvation. Rather, it is a culmination of drives which clustered in the 
bourgeois attempt to manipulate and dominate all the earth’s animate 
and inanimate material. The paradox of the need to control and dis- 
enchant is that disenchantment itself atrophies and rigidifies into a 
mythology more complete in its repressive capacities than the feudal 
cosmology it displaces. It ^. . . becomes the myth of the twentieth 
century; and its irrationality turns into an instrument of rational 
administration by the wholly enlightened as they steer society toward 
barbarism’.17 

As disenchantment coagulates into the institution of natural science, 
its repressive features are translated into concrete action. Masses are 
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hypnotized by the command to believe in that which has been proven 
to work. The overseers of this global organization of scientific manage- 
ment are analogous to Burrough’s ‘Dr Benway’ whose compulsion is 
more dangerous than the marginal existence of the drug addict.18 
Reason—once grace to the philosophe—becomes for Adorno a sinister 
ideological extension of bourgeois commodity economics which, in 
turn, assembles a landscape where ‘the dark horizon of myth is illu- 
mined by the sun of calculating reason, beneath whose cold rays the 
seed of the new barbarism grows to fruition’.19 

Bureaucratized natural science, whose methods and techniques are 
identified with the industrial system, appears as the most obvious of 
repressive creations stemming from disenchantment. Social science— 
sociology in particular—has truly emancipatory capacities, but under 
the aegis of ‘empirical research’ itself becomes for Adorno an instru- 
ment of domination: ‘any such sociology supports the status quo in its 
excessive zeal to say what the status quo is’.2° Sociological theory, on the 
other hand, ‘the longing thought that once could not bear the sense- 
lessness of what merely was, (has) now become secularized in the drive 
toward disenchantment’.21 Theory, though by its nature questioning 
further than applied research, is viewed as a dangerous form of nos- 
talgia. Sociological theory attempts to resurrect the old world order by 
interpreting society in the ossified categories of dogmatic theology. It 
is taken as the ultimate proof of Durkheim’s statement that God is only 
society worshipping itself.22 


ADORNO AND THE TYRANNY OF CULTURE 


If the process of disenchantment has helped to create a barren and re- 
pressive world, the several modes employed to free the mind from its 
power are seen as equally counter-productive. Attempts to surround 
private life with auras of enchantment extend from the rarefied crea- 
tions of the avant-garde to the lower depths of mass culture. While 
presenting popular music and the techniques of its distribution as ubi- 
quitous features of the ‘stupidization of the masses’, (Volksuverblédung) 8 
Adorno does not exempt those manifestations of ‘high culture’ which, 
through accident or design, seek to fraudulently depict an enchanted 
consciousness through appropriation of archaic themes. In Philosophy 
of Modern Music, a polarity is drawn between Schoenberg and Stra- 
vinsky. Schoenberg’s music is viewed as radical since it offers no hope 
within existing social arrangements. It ‘. . . has taken upon itself all the 
darkness and guilt of the world . . .(it) sees absolute oblivion as its goal. 
It is the surviving message of despair from the shipwrecked.’24 Stravinsky 
portrays—notably in his Sacre du Printemps—the wild exultation of pri- 
mordial impulses. As such, it subtly points the way to false escape 
through the bourgeois ideal of ‘naturalness’. “The force of hypostatized 
bourgeois culture drives man to seek refuge in the phantasm of nature, 
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which in the final analysis reveals itself as the herald of absolute repres- 
sion. The aesthetic nerves tremble with the desire to regress to the Stone 
Age.’ 25 : 

Nadine was conceived of by the ancients as a good garden to be 
nurtured, and by the romantics as a noble source of spiritual renewal. 
Adorno sees it as a dissembling response to failed civilization.2° The 
hordes of wilderness enthusiasts who try to lose themselves in the forest 


+ preserves, jazz bands that broadcast rehearsed and programmed 
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spontaneity, and the voyeuristic intellectuals who sigh nostalgically at 
the ‘innocence’ of primitive tribes are similarly victims and purveyors 
of the ideology that aims to turn back the process of disenchantment to 
the stage of some pre-industrial arcadia. Adorno holds that if capitalism 
is to founder on its own contradictions, this happening should not be 
delayed by crude attempts to relive a world which, if it ever existed, 


„ could never be faithfully duplicated.?? 


False escape from the process of disenchantment reaches a self- 


< destructive extreme in the doomsday ideologies which appear to con- 


demn the error of society-at-large and predict its imminent collapse. As 
manifest in expressive social movements from avowedly anarchic 
millenialism to super-organized media-evangelism, these sentiments 
seek the return of myth as an avenging angel. In expending energies 
through the futile discharge of chiliastic hysteria, or by falling into a 
catatonic melancholy, acceptance of the doomsday ideology effectively 
sabotages any hope for mass support of the betterment of conditions. 
At this juncture, a gesture of consummate absurdity is made by the 
culture industry which steps in to trivialize the armageddon that has 


— held the imagination spellbound for millennia.?8 
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Adorno’s understanding of disenchantment, and his critique of 
attempts to falsely escape its power, are predicated on his conviction 
that true rationality can, and should, replace the passions and distor- 
tions that a repressive world order has disguised as regnant reason. 
Deeply imbued with Hegel, Freud and what came to be known as 
critical theory, Adorno’s analysis is openly partisan. He eschews the 
niceties of value-neutrality so lovingly cultivated by Weber and his 
school. Since science is viewed as a concrete realization of the forces 
critical theory wishes to combat, the mode of chosen expression— 
fragmentary, aphoristic—self-consciously reflects an anti-positivist 


~ position. When Adorno’s method is carried as far as possible, it em- 
braces not just a thoroughgoing critique of Western culture, but a 


meta-critical world-view whose spirit is succinctly expressed in the title 
if not the text of his Negative Dialectics.29 


CRITIQUE OF THE DISENCHANTED CONSCIOUSNESS 


The concept of disenchantment is where the poetic and sociological 


a, imaginations converge. The idea of disenchantment is a fundamental 
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element in the development of sociological theory: The Enlightenment, 
with its ‘gangster theory’ of religion sought to banish superstition with 
paradoxically evangelistic fervour. But their Temple of Reason came un- 
der siege before its completion. Romanticism mourned the disenchanted * 
world with all its antique charm, while Imperial Germany’s response 
was voiced through Weber who counselled resignation in the face of a 
bureaucratized and rationalized society. Adorno used disenchantment 
as one illustration of the ens realisimum: total administration of the mind 
by the bourgeois logic of domination and unreason. 

A complete evaluation of the Enlightenment and its own ideology 
of disenchantment is somewhat beyond the scope of this paper and, in 
any event, has been competently dealt with elsewhere.3° Of more 
direct relevance is the romantic formulation of disenchantment which 
carries the liabilities of exclusivity and élitism. As the mental property 
of a privileged caste of hereditary aesthetes, disenchantment worked as 5 
an ideological force that fashioned an atavistic utopia whose reality, as 
Friedrich Schiller pointed out with irony, is only in the ‘fairyland of 
song’. Yet as a compelling system of beliefs its nostalgia works against 
the implementation of societal improvements. By seeing the archaic 
as preferable, and ascribing questionable animistic qualities to the 
everyday life of the past, it short-circuits the mind’s ability to cast off 
feudal ideals for contemporary ones. 

Weber’s treatment of disenchantment as a process is disappointing. 
His examination of world religion and the Protestant Ethic contains 
fragmentary allusions to an ineffable force which provides the motive 
power of Western civilization and acts to de-mythologize its culture. 
Beyond this, the idea receives no systematic treatment. And he stops - 
short when it comes to describing the concrete effects of disenchant-/ 
ment; his examination provides no critique of society per se, and the 
consequences are viewed within the highly circumscribed perspective 
of ‘culture contents’ that inhere within specific institutions.3! In read- 
ing Weber one gets the impression that he was aware of industrial 
culture’s total nature, especially in its negative aspects as they related 
to the loneliness and compulsive aggression associated with capitalism. 
His failure to develop a critique of these developments can be attri- 
buted to several factors; his love affair with what he understood as 
objectivity, the intellectual climate of Wilhelmine Germany, and his 
own conservatism which proscribed criticism of official culture beyond - 
the darts he threw at parvenu Prussian Junkerdom. a 

Weber’s romanticism blocked his perception of the mystification 
process through which the forces that were supposed to banish the 
irrational became central elements in a new mythology. Romantic too 
is his insistence on viewing culture as somehow epiphenomenal to 
society. For Weber disenchantment of the world was a spiritual loss, 
and by refraining from real criticism of Imperial Germany, he treated 
it as such. To view the modern world as liberated from myth and magic - 
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is to display the utmost naïveté. Such a perspective ignores the prob- 

lematic and manipulative character of science, the susceptibility of 
-à the masses to both sacred and secular hysterias, and the blatant un- 

reason of military strategists who piously advertise the consummate 

rationality of their cost-benefit plans for World War III.32 Weber 

failed to see disenchantment and rationality as ideological statements, 

potentially more repressive in their application than the feudal cos- 
- mology they replace. 

Adorno, for all his professed Marxism and sympathy with the masses, 
packages his message in the gift wrap of bourgeois ‘high culture’. One 
suspects along with Etzkorn, Therborn, and others®? that Adorno, 

~ whom one must acknowledge a master tactician, saw himself not so 
much a revolutionary as oneof the last connoisseurs in an ageof culture- 
< vultures, and as such arrayed his intellectual forces for a Custer’s Last 
« Stand against the Philistines, Although he does it in an offhand way, 
Adorno makes useful contributions to a critical-sociological interpreta- 
tion of disenchantment by suggesting the frequently destructive 
strategies adopted to try and reverse the process. Some of these we have 
been able to discuss, and they have been examined in detail elsewhere.34 
The categories which analyse modes of escape strive for developmental 
perspectives on social phenomena, and could be applied not just to the 
+ critique of rarefied intellectual styles (which is where Adorno stops), 
but to the more observable behaviours attending social movements and 
collective responses to the culture of industrial society. It should also 
be noted that Adorno is nearly alone in his rejection of pre-industrial 
culture as a corrective for the disenchantment of the world. In the 
=, event, he is openly hostile to such suggestions. In this he appears more 
‘immune to the romantic notion of disenchantment than most other 
voices from the left; Henri LeFebvre writes that ‘once upon a time 
there was a sad, restricted, oppressed existence. The land, divided into 
a thousand and one domains, was ruled by King God and Queen Death, 
yet derelict and oppressed as it was, this existence never lacked style. . .’35 
c And Marcuse, ‘True, this romantic pre-technical world was permeated 
4, with misery, toil, and filth, and these in turn were the background of all 
“© pleasure and joy. Still, there was a “landscape”, a medium of libidinal 
experience which no longer exists.’36 Insofar as élitist notions of an 
‘enchanted’ world are concerned, critical sociology, whose Hegelian 
+ origins are well-known, has not shown its freedom from this animus. 
< Adorno used disenchantment as an exhibit in the case against bour- 
geois culture through which the total administration of the mind is 
accomplished by the logic of unreason. The ‘True’ rationality which 
Adorno sets up against the false disenchantment of capitalism is Freu- 
dian in origin. In seeing human society as inescapably repressive, 
Freud placed hopes for a rational and humane world in a remote 
_ Utopia, and confined the possibilities of human well-being to the 
3 individual’s successful adjustment to his/her fractured biography and 
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own bad situation. Adorno’s rejection of the Marxian position that 
philosophy should change the world can be understood given this 
Freudian influence. With Freud, he sees -the mythic archetypes as 
hideously powerful and repressive forces in social life; disenchantment 
has merely veiled them in the dress of modernity and science. Thus, any J 
truly non-repressive society is meta-Utopian. A new grasp of the k 
human condition must precede any attempts to reshape sodni | 


GONCLUSION: AESTHETICS, ROMANTICISM AND” 

MYSTIFICGATION i y, 
The chief liability of conceiving things in terms of disenchantment or ‘ 
responses to it rests in the basically élitist premises of the idea itself. 7 
Aesthetics is an exclusive league, and its successful practice requires/ : 
special virtuosity, and this virtuosity depends in the main on training). = 
that can be provided only by privilege and affluence. Most of those} 
who mourned the passing of an enchanted world were either landed,” 
‘gentry, prosperous bourgeois, or under the protection of a noble patron. 
From Olympian heights they could afford the luxury of praising i 
world animated by myths. With the upper classes at least, this has been - 
a prevailing theme in Western literature since Virgil, and probably : 
before. For the contemporary mind, Rousseau and the romantics that ! 
followed him give the most familiar expression to the age-old dream of a 
Golden State of Nature. The reader may be acquainted with instances _ 
of this style that have taken the form of ‘cultural landmarks’. 

At the outset of the nineteenth century idyllic and enchanted nature? 
themes became favourites for middle-class taste. They decorated the | 
concert halls and galleries of the bourgeoisie just as they had the courts © 
and salons of the hereditary nobility. Since the emerging classes wished : 
to establish their legitimacy as rightful heirs to aristocratic tastes and 
‘culture-bearers’ of civilization, the style of the old nobility was often 
self-consciously imitated. However, the transition was not effected . 
without some characteristically middle-class additions, notably, em- < 
phasis upon individual feeling and inner states of emotion. Prime 
examples of the style in vocal music must include the lieder of Schubert 
and Schumann, as well as the today unfamiliar but probably more 
influential operas of Weber (Der Freischiitz, with its hunting choruses. 
and aria, ‘Durch die-Walder, Durch die Auen’) and those of lesser . 4 
lights, such as Kreutzer (Die Nachtlager Von Grenada). In painting, i 
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Friedrich, Spitzweg and others document the same spirit. Anglo 
American audiences will be more familiar with the sentimental ren-, 
derings of Millet, copies of which graced many living rooms of the last’ 
generation, that show the peasant in utter harmony with his God and ' 

- land. On the bookshelves of the lower-middle class one might find . 
further demonstrations of the transferral of primitive enthusiasm from , ~ 
aristocracy to bourgeoisie. Both Jack London and Edgar Rice Bur,’ 
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roughs add elements of competition and savagery to the arcadian 
myth; the resulting amalgam exercises magnetic appeal upon those 
strata of the reading public with ‘upwardly mobile’ aspirations, yet 
without the wealth to maintain the illusion of a Nature free from 
struggle, struggle being the very hope on which this class has historically 
staked its ambitions.?? 

Such artifacts of ‘mass culture’ begin to lose their value as soon as 
they are distributed; they harden into affirmations of one state of 
affairs—the total character of today’s industrial culture whose ‘sensory 
overload’ is the real agent of what has, in error, been called ‘disen- 
chantment’. If one can posit social causes that create definitive changes 
in. perception, attenuation of imagination, or impairment of basic 

- mental processes, the sources can be found not so much in the disen- 
chantment of the world by industrial culture, but in the mystification 
of the world which results from this same culture. Mystification in this 
sense means an aggravation of the condition that forbids groups from 
seeing their real needs and interests as opposed to those broadcast by 
official ideologies, advertising firms, the media, and the ‘culture 
industry’ in: general.38 Once the full impact of this ubiquitous mysti- 
fication is realized the difficulties inherent in investigating this process 
without recourse to a mythic past can be appreciated. Itself a monad 
in the so-called disenchanted world, the contemporary mind sees all 
doors shut, and so does a disservice by romanticizing a time without 
TV or automobiles as nurturing a more direct, genuine, and animating 

. kind of consciousness. Even if this is true, it is of little value in framing 
alternatives to an emerging world-culture that is adroit in its ability 

_\to legitimize itself as the ens realisimum. 

- Before the concept of disenchantment can be integrated into a viable 
critical sociology it has to be first stripped of its ideological mask. By 
romanticizing and aestheticizing a hypothetical, pre-existing mental 
structure, left-wing critics awaken realization that another mode of 
apprehending reality exists. This stance is worthwhile since a future for 
different perceptions of the social world are placed in the realm of 

. possibility. But their achievement stops halfway as the argument falls 

- into an élitist, antiquarian nostalgia by viewing the ‘enchanted’ world 
from above, as something quaint and charming, suitable for the privi- 
leged observers’ cultivated glance. The critical perspective should 

+ undergo a change and begin to see things more in terms of ‘mystifica- 
tion’ which is of paramount significance in the dominated mental 
structure of the contemporary world.3® 
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The Sociology of Karl Mannheim 
Gunter W. Remmling Routledge & Kegan 
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Professor Remmling has written a clear 
and sympathetic, if somewhat pedestrian 
account of Mannheim’s intellectual 
development, plotting it through four 
phases involving ‘relationist socio-cul- 
tural theory, instrumental planning 
theory, the reinterpretation of the func- 
tions of institutions and values, and the 
redefinition of military-political reality’. 
These stages, he says, reflect Mannheim’s 
attunement to the realities of a world 
experiencing rapid transformations, but 
Mannheim’s existential concern for the 
cultural and social crises of twentieth- 
century societies, his ability to grasp social 
phenomena as totalities arising from his 
commitment to structural analysis, and 
his adherence to pragmatism constitute 
unifying themes within the evolution of 
his thought. 

As befits an intellectual biography of 
the founder of relationism, considerable 
attention is paid to the changing socio- 
political environments in which Mann- 
heim worked. However, Remmling’s 
discussions of this background history 
are only occasionally illuminating apart, 
that is, from his analysis of the more 
obvious and well-known influences such 
as Mannheim’s enforced removal to an 
English academic milieu in 1933. 

More successful is Remmling’s dis- 
cussion of the intellectual sources of 
Mannheim’s inspiration; and there are 
some interesting, but all too brief, re- 
marks relating Mannheim’s work to that 
of the symbolic-interactionists, Sartrean 
existentialism, and the ‘end-of-ideology’ 
theorists. A more thorough exploration 
of these and other comparisons would 
have been of value in helping the reader 


assess Mannheim’s overall contribution 
to sociology. 

The final chapter attempts just such 
an assessment. It is argued that Mann- 
heim’s work was neglected during the 
years following his death as sociologists 
abandoned critical and normative diag- 
nostic efforts in favour of exclusively 
quantitative, micro-level descriptions of 
an unquestioned, given order. The 
counter-culture of the New Sociology 
propelled the sociology of knowledge 
into a position of centrality, but a distrust 
of technology, bureaucracy, and omnis- 
cient rational intelligence inhibited the 
rediscovery of Mannheim’s sociology of 
planning. Remmling anticipates that 
the subsequent impasse of the counter- 
culture will lead at last to the reinstate- 
ment of a non-partisan sociology of 
planning. 

This is surely too sanguine. Remmling 
admits that Mannheim’s (unsuccessful) 
attempt to rescue his sociology of know- 
ledge from the ‘charge of relativism 
eventually led him to a ‘vision of the 
post-ideological society which was to 
become fashionable among members of 
the next generation of sociologists’. Just 
so. Mannheim’s faith in the possibilities 
of social planning has more affinity with 
the self-confident notions of the period of 
postwar capitalist expansion, than with 
those of the era we have now entered. 
Moreover, within the context of renewed 
division and crisis, even Mannheim’s 
sociology of knowledge has tended to be 
passed over by the critics of western 
society in favour of the more concrete— 
and no less ‘general’—analysis of ideology 
to be found in Marx. 

Professor Remmling, who clearly 
admires Mannheim’s sociology and 
shares his concerns, is unduly reticent 
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when it comes to passing judgment. It is 
not that he is at all sycophantic. Indeed, 
he appears sceptical of Mannheim’s 
claims on behalf of the intelligentsia, and 
is almost caustic in his comments on 
Mannheim’s disregard for the realities of 
political and economic power in the 
writings on social planning, education, 
freedom, and democracy. But these and 
other important observations are not 
developed. 

There is an extensive bibliography 
comprising a third of the book. It con- 
sists of select bibliographies on the 
sociology of knowledge, ideological an- 
alysis, and social planning, as well as a 
comprehensive guide to works on and by 
Mannheim himself. 

The study’s market-appeal is likely to 
be limited. It is probably too detailed, 
and in parts too difficult, for most under- 
graduate students, yet it will add little 
to the knowledge or understanding of 
academic specialists. Its most likely 
readership will therefore be among 
graduate students in need of a solid 
introductory work in these areas. They 
should also find the bibliography a great 
boon. 

Christopher Middleton 
University of Sheffield 


The Positivist Dispute in German 
Sociology 
T. W. Adorno, et al., Heinemann 1976 


xliv + 307 pp. £6°50 (43-90 paperback) 


This collection of German papers and 
articles, translated and augmented by 
a scholarly, informative but over-con- 
densed introduction, is welcome as the 
record of a controversy which occupied 
German academics in the sixties. It can 
also make us look at our own problems 
with new eyes because it raises issues 
which merit further discussion in this 
country. 

Not that this is a particularly satisfac- 
tory and illuminating book. It is too 
much a dialogue of the deaf in which 
each side complains of not understand- 
ing or being understood. In fact the 
‘main combatants—Popper and Hans 
‘Albert versus Adorno and Habermas, 
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the latter representing the so-called 
Frankfurt school—are at their most con- 
vincing when they accuse each other of 
obscurity and naivity respectively. 

Positivism is only indirectly involved 
because none of the contributors admits 
to being a positivist. In fact a cluster of 
problems relating to the nature and 
practice of the social sciences is discussed 
and a short review cannot really do 
justice to the range of topics raised. One 
of the central issues is the status of the 
presuppositions, rules and principles 
involved in knowledge and its practical 
application. We can all readily agree 
that scientific knowledge and its tech- 
nological application is possible and 
justified by success. But how far can we 
critically and rationally evaluate the 
intellectual framework within which the 
quest for knowledge takes place and the 
valuations which determine the ends 
our expertise serves? This raises the 
question, one of the most important in 
our time, of the range of human ration- 
ality. 

Adorno and Habermas assert—and 
their opponents deny—a number of 
theses of which I shall list three. First, 
presuppositions, rules and principles are 
themselves social products. Specific social 
conditions distort the cognitive process 
and may have to be changed before 
knowledge can become objective. This 
applies to all knowledge but is particu- 
larly significant when the subject matter 
of study is the society which itself con- 
trols our way of looking at it. Secondly, 
the examination of presuppositions in- 
volves a dialectical process (in the sense 
in which this term is used by Hegelians 
and Marxists). Finally, no hard and fast 
distinction between factual inquiry and 
valuations is possible. “Value freedom’ 
in science is, therefore, an illusion. 

In terms of these contentions various 
problems of the philosophy of science 
and, more specifically, the methodology 
of sociology, are discussed. Readers will 
not be surprised to find ideological bias 
among the topics considered. 

Portions of the book, particularly 
Adorno’s lengthy contributions, make 
very hard reading but the ample biblio- 
graphies provided will help the student 
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who wishes to pursue these topics further. 
The translation is readable but occasion- 
ally misleading. Unfortunately, follow- 
ing the text is made harder by the many 
mis-spellings and other mistakes which 
escaped the proof-reader. On p. 215, for 
example, a line is displaced from the 
bottom to the top of the page. Readers 
should be particularly warned of mis- 
takes which, at a first glance, make sense 
—such as ‘now’ for ‘not’ (p. 197) or ‘com- 
plimentary’ for ‘complementary’. 

H. P. Rickman 

City University 


Introduction to Qualitative 
Research Methods 
R. Bogdan and S. F. Taylor 


John Wiley 1975 266 pp. £6°35 


Doing Field Research 
F. M. Fohnson 
Collier-Macmillan 1976 225 pp. £5'95 


Sociological Methodology 1973-4 
H. L. Costner (ed.) 


Jossey-Bass 1974 pp. 410 £6:75 


Is doing field research, as some autobio- 
graphical accounts tend to suggest, a 
voyage of intellectual and personal ex- 
ploration where much is idiosyncratic to 
the particular research setting? Or can 
tactical know-how of how to do such 
research be generalized? 

The useful and illuminating books by 
Bogdan and Taylor, and Johnson suggest 
that it can. Bogdan and Taylor aim to 
provide an account of how in practice 
to do such research, drawing on their 
own work on mental hospitals, welfare 
programmes and door-to-door salesmen. 
Particularly helpful guidance is given 
on gaining entrée to research settings 
and on how to conduct research once 
in the setting. ‘Qualitative research’ 
includes the use of personal documents 
as well as field research using participant 
observation; one chapter discusses how 
to plan and carry out the collection of 
such material, based on Bogdan’s experi- 
ence in eliciting the life history of Jane 
Fry. The discussion also throws light on 
subjects ranging from the varieties of 
data triangulation through issues of 
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copyright in personal documents to the 
difficulties of personal adjustment to 
doing research in a ward of incontinent 
mental patients. The book will be 
directly useful to those seeking guidance 
on the tactics of field research. Its main 
weakness lies in the treatment of research 
design and the analysis of data, which is 
much too slight. 

This is also a weakness of the subtle 
and penetrating discussion by Johnson 
of his field experience in an American 
child welfare office. Its strengths are a 
review of the existing literature juxta- 
posed to his own research experience in 
four areas; gaining entry, developing 
trust, maintaining personal relations in 
data collection, and coping with the 
strains and stresses of the fieldwork role. 
He emphasizes, in an account remin- 
iscent in certain respects of Dalton’s Men 
Who Manage, the importance of a prior 
theoretical understanding of how the 
bureaucracy works for getting in, and 
the importance of past experience of 
organizational members about social 
research and social researchers; several 
of those studied had master’s degrees in 
the social sciences. Trust, he argues, is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for 
making valid observations. The fusion 
of thinking and feeling in field-work is 
also vividly brought out in a sensitive 
essay which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. 

Both books suggest that the codifica- 
tion of qualitative methods is more akin 
to the historian’s knowledge of his craft 
than the technical skills of tae social 
survey. An undoubted weakness is the 
failure to rise above descriptive level, in 
contrast to recent quantitative method- 
ology where the theoretical strategy is 
very much clearer. 

Costner’s book, the fifth volume in the 
A.S.A. Methodology series, contains 
papers on causal modelling, path analy- 
sis, structural equation models and re- 
lated methodological issues. It will be 
of obvious interest to specialists. More 
important than the content, however, is 
the question of audience. The formidable 
technical apparatus on which it rests is 
not one for which most British under- 
graduate or post-graduate methodology 
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courses provide an adequate grounding. 
New developments in this area, more- 
over, are apparently so rapid that even 
those who have passed through American 
graduate schools may have difficulty in 
keeping up. The application to social 
data of techniques from genetics, econo- 
metrics and psycho-metrics has not only 
revolutionized methodology but had a 
considerable impact upon systematic 
social theory in America (cf. Nicholas 
Mullins, ‘New causal theory: an élite 
speciality in social science’, History of 
Political Economy, vol. 7 (1975), Pp- 499- 
529). 

These new developments are indeed 
justified by the editor as ‘systematic 
methods of data collection that corres- 
pond closely to the causal reasoning of 
sociological theories’, which represent 
fan emerging but major advance toward 
an adequate methodology of social re- 
search’. How can one evaluate this 
claim? Leaving aside the serious ques- 
tion of why ‘methodology’ is identified 
with a particular set of procedures for 
quantitative data analysis, one wonders 
how many British sociologists will look 
at, let alone understand, this book. 
What are the implications of techniques 
which are probably unintelligible to the 
majority of professional sociologists in 
Britain? Does it point to an overhaul of 
courses so that a far greater proportion 
of time is spent teaching methodology? 
Or does it suggest far greater specializa- 
tion in methodology courses, in terms 
(say) of choosing between causal model- 
ling, the use of historical and compara- 
tive materials, intensive field research, 
or reliance on unobtrusive methods as 
topics for detailed study? Or will we 
become dependent in some areas on a 
handful of methodological specialists? 
How do we avoid (to quote David 
Heise) ‘the development of a statistical 
sub-discipline maintaining its own arcane 
paradigm asymptotically insulated from 
the realities of small-sample research in 
real situations’? 

: Martin Bulmer 

LSE. 
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The Mathematics of Collective 
Action 

James S. Coleman Heinemann Educational 
Books 1973 191 pp. £380 

The Analysis of Complex Socio- 
economic Systems 

Peter S. Albin, Lexington Books D. C. 
Heath 1975 150 pp. £700 


It would be difficult to deny Coleman 
the distinction of being one of—if not the 
most creative sociologist at work today. 
Unfortunately many of his insights are 
lost to most of us, being buried in rather 
technical, and sometimes rather unper- 
suasive, presentations. I think particu- 
larly of his Introduction to Mathematical 
Sociology (New York, Free Press, 1964) 
which is a mine of original ideas, very 
few of which have subsequently seen the 
light of day. Let us hope the same fate 
will not befall the volume under review. 
In a period when sociology seems in 
danger of being engulfed in a deluge of 
hyper-empiricism where any study tran- 
scending the ‘individual’ in his full com- 
plexity is frowned upon, it is refreshing 
to encounter some bold new ideas about 
collective action at a genuine theoretical 
level. 

The first part of Coleman’s book is not 
particularly new, covering well trodden 
ground on Poisson processes and Markov 
chains; anybody familiar with Coleman’s 
previous work will not find much to 
detain him/her here. The remainder, 
however, examines a ‘framework for col- 
lective action’ where collectivities com- 
prise individual actors, each of which 
has a certain control over specified events 
and certain ‘utility’ at stake in each 
event. 

Thus the model depends on two basic 
matrices; firstly one which specifies the 
control of events by each actor (normed 
to vary from o to 1) and secondly one 
which specifies the utility (or interest) 
each actor has in each event. Coleman 
is aware of the problem of intersubjective 
comparison of utilities but neatly side- 
steps the issue. Multiplying the two 
matrices together gives two further 
matrices (depending on the order of the 
multiplication) giving the ‘relation of 
contro] and dependence between actors’ 
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and ‘relation among events’. So far the 
model is solely descriptive; Coleman 
then introduces the idea that individuals 
will ‘trade’ control over events which 
hold little utility for them for control 
over events that carry high utility for 
them. On the basis of this exchange con- 
ception he derives an equilibrium con- 
dition where supply and demand for 
control over events are equal. 

This basic model is applied to a 
number of hypothetical empirical systems 
concerning collective decision making 
and a computer program to solve for the 
equilibrium condition is provided. 

To some, the general approach will 
smack of a reversion to ‘rationalistic 
models’ and will be summarily dismissed 
accordingly. This would, in my opinion, 
be extremely unfortunate, for though the 
models are extremely simple in their 
present formulation they could relatively 
easily be extended to situations where, 
for instance, information is scarce or 
costly, Like all good ideas the Coleman 
model has growth potential. 

Albin’s book will, I think, be of less 
interest to most sociologists. He examines 
some models of linked finite automata 
in the context of simulating primitive 
agricultural economies, technical change, 
racial mixing, and many other things in 
passing. The concept of a finite auto- 
mata is introduced and reasonably well 
motivated, this is then built into a cellu- 
lar automata model which essentially 
comprises a set of automata embedded 
in an infinite lattice which is supposed to 
model any situation where input-output 
systems (with discrete internal states) 
are inter-connected such that the output 
of one system is the input of another. 

Though the author does not take 
much in automata theory for granted, 
his cryptic presentation is sometimes 
difficult to follow. In summary I would 
say a book for those who are specifically 
interested in developing the application 
of automata theory. There is little here 
of substantive interest to the general 
sociologist. 

Peter Abell 
University of Birmingham 
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Medical Men and their Work: a 
sociological reader 

Eliot Freidson and Judith Lorber (eds) 
Aldine Atherton 1972 482 pp. $15 ($5°95 
paperback) 


Politics, Medicine and Social Science 
David Mechanic John Wiley 1974. 306 pp. 
£7°30 


Distinctive of the work of Everett Hughes 
is a blend of scholarship, lucidity and 
delicacy of insight; repeated readings of 
familiar essays rewards with revelation 
of further subtleties. This is an inheri- 
tance sustained in Freidson and Lorber’s 
reader, whose title testifies to an intellec- 
tual debt to Hughes. The book is devoted 
to the theme that par excellence professions 
are to be identified by their success in 
maintaining socially constructed control 
not just of the organization but of the 
very content of their work. 

Twenty-nine papers, twenty-six of 
which are previously published, mostly 
during the 1960’s, are arranged into five 
sections in exposition of variations on this 
theme. The first section revolves around 
the issue of autonomy, examining differ- 
ing social and historic contexts which 
promote and/or limit it, and features of 
work which affect it. The second section 
explores the suborganizations (the term 
is the editors’) of professions; the third 
the double-edge of client-contro!. In the 
fourth, the focus is on professional con- 
structions of illness designations and the 
fifth exploits insights offered by sociolo- 
gists’ work on lay definitions of illness 
and pre-patient behaviours to reveal the 
‘distorted’ views of disease deriving from 
experience with and study of patients 
which is incorporated in to medical(s) 
knowledge. 

Medical Men and their Work? Those 
disposed to jib at this not only risk losing 
the opportunity of benefiting from a 
thorough, valuable volume (and of 
counting, if they wish, the large enough 
number of women scholars involved in its 
production) they also contribute to the 
serious risk to which sociology is prey 
at present, of undermining the value of 
heightened consciousness of gender by 
establishing that style of rival analytic 
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approach whereby women’s separ- 
ation and subordination is perpetuated. 

It is a working book. Produced in a 
craftsmanlike (craftsperson. . . .) 
manner, the editors provide index, 
bibliographic suggestions and coherent 
introductions to each section which do 
more than summarize the papers, articu- 
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under scrutiny. It is a book which repre- 
sents some of the ablest of ongoing work 
in this field. It is a book which readers 
have to work at; those who make that 
effort will find renewed inspiration for 
continued work. It represents and con- 
solidates a strand in approaches to the 
study of work, which while it will have 
its Marxian critics cannot, nonetheless, 
be ignored. 

Freidson and Lorber make a valuable 
scholarly contribution to the literature. 
Mechanic does not. His title is doubly 
misleading. First, the book turns out to 
be an assortment of his papers (half 
newly published) rather than a whole 
work devoted to an account of the com- 
plex relationships between politics, medi- 
cine and social science. More seriously, 
the three elements of that title are 
dealt with at such a level of generality, 
so blandly taken-for-granted, so cauti- 
ously handled, that he fails utterly in his 
avowed intention of ‘exploring the rela- 
tionship between medicine, society and 
social science and the political process’ 
(p. vii). He hints at the links between 
these, hints at the likely fierce tensions 
involved, but in so anodyne a way suc- 
ceeds in exacerbating none of them and 
by the same token avoids exploring any. 

His style is such that it conceals more 
than it reveals: there is a danger of com- 
plete misinterpretation of a remark such 
as ‘socieconomic differences in the use 
of medical services comparable to those 
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do not exist in Great Britain, where 
services are provided without cost and 
on the basis of need’ (p. 12). But the 
problem lies deeper. Mechanic’s political 
ambivalence is repressed, hidden under 
a nervousness lest offence be caused. 
For instance, he proposes what he calls 
a ‘modest plan’ for the redistribution of 
medical practitioners to underdoctored 
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areas. But this proposal shares with its 
patchily successful predecessors a re- 
fusal to acknowledge that if such rede- 
ployment of labour is to be effected, then 
professional power and autonomy has to 
be challenged, as has the structure of 
a society in which rural areas and urban 
ghettos are not just underdoctored but 
underprivileged and relatively power- 
less. If Mechanic is talking politics, he 
has to talk power, and not allow both 
politics and power to be subsumed under 
a pragmatism such as that exhibited as 
he assesses his own proposal, the value 
of which he believes lies in offering ‘an 
opportunity to achieve an important 
national goal without violating major 
values and in a manner consistent with 
the existing organization of the health 
sector’ (p. 277). 

What the book does provide is insight 
into Mechanic’s own (sociological) world 
view. His vision entails a quest that 
people may enjoy fulfilment, repose and 
satisfaction in their lives. Where this is 
threatened by the working of an unjust 
society rather than adopting an explicitly 
political and critical stance, Mechanic 
mourns for those denied the dignity his 
humanitarianism earnestly desires for 
them. 

I would not have wanted to be so 
condemnatory of this book. Mechanic’s 
humane intentions’ cannot but evoke 
some sympathetic response. But ines- 
capably sad-eyed hopes for a better 
future can be no substitute for an analy- 
sis of a socially and politically inequitable 
present. 

Anne Murcott 
University College, Cardiff 


A Sociology of Organisations 

J. E. T. Eldridge and A. D. Crombie 
George Allen & Unwin 1975 218 pp. 
£425 

The Concept of Organization 

D. Bradley and R. Wilkie Blackie & Son, 
Glasgow 1974 123 pp. £1-95 (paperback 
£1 20) 

On the Nature of Organizations 

P. M. Blau John Wiley 1974 358 pp. 
£785 
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The Applicability of Organizational 
Sociology 

C. Argyris Cambridge University Press 
1974 138 pp. £120 


A Sociology of Organizations, by Eldridge 
and Crombie, brings together many of 
the theoretical and empirical concerns 
within the literature on organizations, 
regardless of their disciplinary origin. 
However, the authors maintain that 
there is a case for a sociology of organiza- 
tions in terms of understanding organiza- 
tions as purposeful social systems, and 
interpreting the activities that go on both 
in and through them ‘at the level of 
social reality’ (p. 99). 

Part of the book is devoted to develop- 
ing this view of organizations as purpose- 
ful social systems with missions and 
cultures, and, within this broad frame- 
work, many of the familiar themes are 
discussed—organizational goals, struc- 
ture, the role of technology, the in- 
fluence of the environment, alternative 
models of man. At a broader level, the 
subject of organizations and society is 
considered in the light of the contribution 
of some major sociological thinkers. The 
book concludes with an assessment of the 
role of the sociologist in the application 
of social science, and rejects the view 
that he need always be the legitimator of 
management interests. Despite its em- 
phasis on sociological perspectives, this 
book provides a valuable map of the 
territory for any student of organizations. 

A rather different guide to this subject 
can be found in The Concept of Organiza- 
tion. Unimpressed by many of the basic 
books available, Bradley and Wilkie 
have set out to write a ‘truly introductory 
text’ (p. 8). Like Eldridge and Crombie, 
they are sceptical about general theories 
and choose to accept the diversity of 
theoretical and empirical emphases; 
however, they do not adopt a single 
discipline approach, but argue for the 
study of organizations as a subject in its 
own right which crosses disciplinary 
boundaries. 

One of the distinctive features of this 
book is its treatment of many familiar 
themes. Rather than review or propose 
specific detailed theories about the nature 
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and relationships or organizational pro- 
perties, Bradley and Wilkie concentrate 
on providing contemporary illustrations 
of the main themes. While they do 
cover many theoretical concerns, there 
are no acknowledged references in the 
text. This policy certainly makes for an 
uncluttered presentation of ideas, but 
could be considered unwise for failing to 
integrate these ideas into an explicit body 
of literature. 

In spite of the authors’ awareness of 
the dangers of oversimplification, their 
extremely straightforward discussion of 
organizations at the beginning of the 
book may tend to underestimate the 
complexity of the subject and to make 
it appear simply a matter of common 
sense. The history of competing and 
conflicting approaches described in the 
later chapters would indicate that re- 
searching organizations is not quite so 
simple. Nevertheless, many a bemused 
student will welcome the clarity and 
commonsense insights of this book. 

On the Nature of Organizations is not an 
overview of the field, but a collection 
of some of Blau’s previously published 
papers on organizations. The design of 
this collection serves to trace the shift in 
Blau’s theoretical and methodological 
interests over the past twenty years. 
The first section deals with methodo- 
logical issues, while the second and 
third parts cover the two main theoretical 
foci of Blau’s work—the studv of social 
process in organizations and, letterly, the 
study of formal attributes of organizations. 

Blau maintains that, although the two 
foci are complementary, they represent 
two distinct levels of analysis, require 
different methodological approaches 
which are compatable within the same 
study (case versus comparative studies), 
and permit different forms of theorizing 
(imaginative theoretical insights versus 
rigorous deductive theory). For those 
who are interested in the contrast in 
style and quality between work based 
on case study and work based on com- 
parative study approaches, this book 
offers some striking examples. 

One further comment should be made 
about the change of emphasis in Blau’s 
work, which represents a change of 
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heart as well as of interest. Blau writes 
in the introduction that he no longer 
believes that theories of the structure 
of organizations should explicitly include 
variables referring to socio-psychological 
processes. It is interesting that this view 
is challenged by Argyris in The Applica- 
bility of Organizational Sociology, for Blau 
is one of the sociologists whose work 
Argyris considers. 

In the first part of this book, Argyris 
analyses some of the assumptions that 
lie behind the work of Blau, Perrow, 
Thompson, Goldthorpe and Lockwood, 
and then looks at the implications of 
actually applying in organizations the 
theories of these and other sociologists. 
Argyris claims that their exclusion of 
the psychological level of analysis leads 
to their making implicit assumptions 
about socio-psychological processes that 
can often be challenged by established 
research. Their definition of the creation 
of change as lying outside their work 
and their concept of ‘appropriate-fit’ 
between structure, technology and en- 
vironment, leads them to produce static 
views of organizations and to reinforce 
the status quo. 

Accepting that a normative position 
is inevitable and that the production of 
‘applicable and applied’ behavioural 
science is a primary task, but rejecting 
the notion that all interventions are 
manipulative, Argyris makessome radical 
suggestions for the generation, presenta- 
tion and application of behavioural 
science knowledge. He advocates the 
direct testing of theories by the creation 
of alternative forms of organization and 
the introduction of change within 
organizations. He urges the development 
of less, rather than more, rigorous pro- 
positions as heuristics for clients, which 
allow for the innovative capacity of 
people in organizations to make the 
propositions ‘come true’. For those who 
care about the applications of behaviour 
research, this book is absolutely essential, 
and even those who disagree with Argyris’ 
view of the task of behavioural science 
cannot fail to be impressed by his careful 
analysis of the hidden assumptions in 
many theories of organization. 

These books might be considered to 
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reflect some of the diversity of interest, 
approach and perceived demand in 
this ever-expanding field. Nevertheless, 
despite their differing emphases, the 
authors still return to a number of debates 
within the study of organizations: the 
drawing of boundaries along substantive 
or disciplinary lines, the scope of theories 
of organization, methodological app- 
roaches, the possibility of avoiding 
normative positions, the applications of 
social science. Thus, we see Blau pro- 
posing rigorous deductive theories of 
of organizational attributes as a proper 
pursuit of organizational sociology, Eld- 
ridge and Crombie accepting a diver- 
sity of approaches and contributions 
from many disciplines, but attempting 
to integrate them at a sociological level 
of analysis. We'find Bradley, Wilkie and 
Argyris on the other hand, arguing for 
inter-disciplinary approaches in order 
to explain actual behaviour, and con- 
cerned with the normative or moral 
dimensions of organizations. Finally, at 
the polar position to Blau, we find 
Argyris suggesting that behavioural 
scientists should concentrate on pro- 
ducing knowledge that can be applied 
even though this involves less rather than 
more rigorous theorizing. 

Liz Spencer 
London Graduate School of Business Studies 


Bureaucracy in India: a Sociological 
Study 

G. K. Prasad Sterling Publishers New 
Delhi 1974 152 pp. Rs 30 


Policy-Making in the German 
Federal Bureaucracy 

Renate Mayntz and Fritz W. Scharpf 
Elsevier 1975 184 pp. Df 31.00 


Both of these studies arise out of the 
conviction that contemporary bureau- 
cratic structures are ill-designed to meet 
the problems with which their respective 
societies are confronted. But their 
diagnostic methods differ sharply. G. K. 
Prasad is well-versed in sociological 
studies of Western bureaucracies and 
has attempted an eclectic use of their 
theories and research procedures. He 
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conducted observation and interviews 
in the State of Bihar between 1963 and 
1965 and administered a structured 
questionnaire based on Nigel Walker’s 
study of morale in the British civil 
service. In addition he describes the 
main features of the development of the 
Indian civil service during and since 
British rule as well as its contemporary 
structural characteristics. All this is in a 
very restricted space and while there is 
scarcely an important theme untouched 
by this account there is also not one 
which is satisfactorily developed. It is 
possible that the requirements of con- 
fidentiality have led to a lack of con- 
creteness but it makes for great diffi- 
culties for the reader when he is given 
so little information that even the 
number of interviews conducted is 
witbheld. True to this tradition of 
writing on the sociology of bureaucracy 
conclusions and recommendations ap- 
pear inadequately grounded because 
the normative frame of reference re- 
mains largely implicit. One suspects 
that Western sociology has been as much 
of a dead weight upon the author’s 
imagination as the British system of 
administration was on India. 

Mayntz and Scharpf on the other 
hand embrace a normative perspective 
wholeheartedly and their book repre- 
sents a welcome explicit development 
of functionalist analysis and organiza- 
tion theory. Their concern is to identify 
the capacity of the German federal 
civil service to deal with long-term and 
structural problems of the Federal 
Republic. They argue that these prob- 
lems are such that it is no longer adequate 
for bureaucracy to react as circumstances 
appear to demand but it must engage in 
active policy to anticipate and ward off 
crises. They identify.four major types of 
pre-requisite for active policy making 
in resource management, information 
gathering and processing, co-ordination, 
and conflict resolution and argue that 
in no respect has the Federal Republic 
got the conditions for active policy- 
making. ‘Effective solutions’ depend 
upon ‘control of societal processes’ with 
‘a high degree of relative autonomy 
from any specific societal interests’ 
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(p. 5). The Federal Republic does not 
have this autonomous problem-solving 
sector and the authors feel the only 
hope ‘remains the slow, unspectacular 
diffusion of political ideas among de- 
cision makers of different ideological 
orientations’ (p. 173). 

While this book in many ways marks 
an advance in organizational analysis 
of the modern state it begs too many 
questions to be convincing and I find 
its guiding political assumptions un- 
acceptable. The problems which require 
active prevision and forestalling are 
never specified and hence neither are the 
measures required to deal with them. 
The problems the Federal Republic 
has encountered since 1945, as acute 
in the beginning as any modern state 
has been called upon to solve, were 
dealt with by a combination of con- 
sensus on the social market economy 
and outstanding political leadership. 
Mayntz and Scharpf advocate an 
alternative of Hegelian style bureau- 
cracy, independent of any interest 
group and basing its decisions on 
improved information processing. This 
is a treatise on politics where the values 
of power-holders are ignored. But if the 
current crisis of capitalism develops 
further the problems will not be predict- 
ing the future but shaping it and re- 
taining a firm hold on fundamental 
values. Let Mayniz and Scharpf ask 
what the prerequisites are for their 
‘slow, unspectacular diffusion of political 
ideas’. Are they not the institutions of 
the Federal Republic as they have 
developed up to now? 

Martin Albrow 
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Managerial Stress 


Dan Gowler and Karen Legge (eds.) Gower ™ 


Press, Essex 1975 xiv, 236 pp. £4'50 


Stress is often approached as a purely 
middle-class problem. For example; 
‘there may well be a tendency for the 
current industrial system to push people 
either into stress or tedium’. Those 
writing about stress are well placed to 
sympathise; a great deal is attributable 
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= to ‘highly structured situations’; to 


coping with computers; redundancy; 
and fragile identities. And so the 
Manchester Business School has come 
out in open sympathy with its counter- 
parts in management. No distinction is 
made between public and private 
enterprise or industry and commerce. 
„Instead the universe spins around 
middle levels of middle management 
by middle age. Stress is essentially the 
micro-politics of interpersonal and yet 
formally binding relations. All the 
authors assail a definition; keep their 
expressions remarkably clear; maintain 
academic propriety and try to be 
helpful. Gowler and Legge introduce 
the papers with a chart about the ‘levels’ 
and ‘topics’ to which they refer. The 


-« papers themselves, in fact, also indicate 


ai 


the political role of organizational 
studies. Some pointed truths are told 
about personnel managers; managers’ 
marriages; foremen versus unions on 
discipline. In the same vein, there is 
Weir’s delightful account of thieving 
from ‘the stores’; what might be called 
a counter-reality of remote control. 
Wood’s chapter on redundancy is 
particularly astute on the differences 
between dominant ideology and ex- 
perience. 


— It is unlikely that sociologists will 


feel attracted to ad hoc theories or to 
aphorisms on holding your own: ‘to 
manage stress with love and dilute fear 
with liking’. But those who teach 
managers or workers will make the 
volume welcome and particularly Lup- 
ton’s essay on Stress and Structure. 


“ Yet for all the ‘realism’ there is still the 


issue of management of whom and for 
whom and now for how long? Most 
large organizations barely contain their 
own anarchy. Their managers have 


“often gone beyond needing sympathetic 


advice. For them, as us, the question is 

whether stress is a symptom of disease 
or demise? 

Colin Fletcher 

Birmingham Polytechnic 
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The Mass Media 
Peter Golding Longman 1974 ix + 134 
pp. £2°25 (£1-25 paperback) 


Appearing in the ‘Aspects of Modern 
Sociology’ series (edited by Mays and 
Craft) and aimed mainly at the non- 
degree market, this book hits the 
target area effectively. For any W.E.A. 
or Liberal Studies course on the British 
media, or for a few media lectures in an 
introductory Sociology or Modern Britain 
course—this is the best textbook. 

The emphasis is heavily on the British 
media. Peter Golding focuses his atten- 
tion mainly on ‘the structure and 
organization of the media’, ‘the com- 
municators and media production’, and 
‘the media and the social system’; here 
he deftly summarizes the existing British 
studies. He is slightly less sure of himself 
in covering the history of the British 
media, advertising and finance, and 
recent developments. There is little of 
the traditional social psychology of the 
audience, and little on the British media 
in a comparative context. This is the 
British media for Britons; what the 
Nigerians whom Golding has himself 
been studying, or even Americans would 
make of it, Pm not sure. 

It might have been possible to use a 
framework with a sharper sociological 
edge. Social class and power only pop 
up occasionally and there is no general 
consideration of what part the media 
play in maintaining structured social 
inequality in Britain. Nevertheless the 
reader is continually reminded of the 
significance of economic, organizational 
and occupational factors. 

Peter Golding has perhaps been 
unwise to weigh his text down with a 
lot of factual debris from the early 
1970s which was somewhat dated even 
when the book was published and which 
will be more dated still after the current 
earthquakes in the media. Nevertheless 
this book should help to show many 
students and even some sociology lectur- 
ers that sociology does have something 
to say about those media which occupy 
so many of our waking hours. , 

Jeremy Tunstall 
The City University 
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Social Theory and the Family 
D. H. F. Morgan Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1975 280 pp. £6-00 


When I was recently reviewing Young 
and Willmott’s The Symmetrical Family I 
complained that their work showed little 
appreciation of the revitalization of the 
sociology of the family that had followed 
from the women’s movement in all its 
forms on the one hand and the work of 
R. D. Laing and his followers on the 
other. They would have had even less 
excuse after the publication of this book. 
Morgan has managed in a fair, judicious 
and scholarly way to sum up the more 
recent contributions from these sources 
and to tell us what they have done for 
the sociology of the family. 

This is a totally admirable textbook 
that can safely be put in the hands of all 
undergraduates. In some ways they will 
find it considerably easier than Chris 
Harris’s The Family which, despite its 
excellence, the consumers have always 
found rather difficult. Morgan’s very 
‘up-to-datedness’ makes his book prefer- 
able. Yet unlike Harris’s book which 
made some real theoretical advances 
at the time, Morgan restates (well 
admittedly) rather than creates. I am 
also puzzled as to why in an otherwise 
encyclopaedic bibliography there is no 
reference to ‘C. C. Harris, The Family’. 
But then that is the easiest way to deal 
with your key rival. 

Briefly then, Morgan takes us in six 
chapters through varieties of functional- 
ism, kinship, and then a weak chapter 
on the ‘modern family’ (which ought to 
have considered alternatives more), 
R. D..Laing and the -politics of the 
family, women as a social class, and 
finally sex and capitalism. -I found 
hardly anything to take exception to and 
much I agreed with. The doubts I do 
have are about the wisdom and legiti- 
macy of dealing with the ‘sociology 
of this’ and the ‘sociology of that’. But 
we have to start somewhere in the 
teaching of sociology and we could all 
do a lot worse than discuss Social Theory 
and the Family with our students. 

Colin Bell 
University of New South Wales 
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Woman Culture and Society 

Michelle Rosaldo and Z. Louise Lamphere 
Stanford University Press (O.U.P.) 1974. 
352 pp. £7°25 (paperback £2-30) 


Sheila Rowbotham the feminist, Marxist 
historian, has pointed out that ‘radical 
critical history...does not imply a 
dismissal of the craft skills of historical 
work... It requires a continuing move- — 
ment between conscious criticism and 
evidence, a living relationship between 
questions coming from a radical political 
movement and the discovery of aspects of 
the past which would have been ignored £ 
within the dominant framework.’ 

Woman Culiure and Society is an im- 
portant collection of writings by women 
anthropologists precisely because, in 
their sphere, these women are concerned + 
with this living relationship and with the 
discovery of aspects of women’s position 
in society which would remain hidden 
given the dominant anthropological 
perspective with its assumption that 
women are passive recipients of and 
subscribers to male goals and ideologies. 4 
In spite of the rejection of the notion 
that. women passively submit to the 
dominant ideology, a notion which 
motivates the study of the different kinds 
of power wielded by women, the contri- 
butors to this volume remain aware of = 
the determining effects of social structure 
on women. A feminist commitment to 
the detailed study of each society in its 
specificity can yield an understanding of 
women’s oppression. This volume is a 
first step towards that goal. There are 
several theoretical contributions but the 
majority of the articles are based on field ^ 
work in a wide variety of societies, in- ~ 
cluding China, urban black communities 
in the United States, Guatemala, the 
Balkans and several groups in Africa. It 
should be said that there is a considerable™ 
heterogeneity of political positions with- 
in this volume. Despite this, a strong and 
surprisingly clear position emerges. 

There is a general agreement among 
the contributors that there are no 
matriarchal societies and that women 
are universally subordinated. Nonethe- 
less, the consensus is that the asymmetry 
between the sexes is not biologically 
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determined. Several articles try to 
elaborate a theory of the universal 
features of ‘femininity’ today. Sherry 
Ortner’s ‘Is Female to Male as Nature 


` is to Culture?’ is particularly stimulating. 
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She suggests that women are seen as 
occupying some intermediate position 
on a scale from culture down to nature. 
They may simply take -up a middle 
position, appear as a mediating element, 
or be assigned ambiguous status between 
nature and culture. The placement 
of women on this scale, different 
for different societies, illuminates the 
assumption of female inferiority, the 
restriction of her functions and the 
occasional alignment of women with 
culture. The introduction of this Nature- 
Culture dimension thus goes a long way 
towards explaining the multiplicity of 
ways that women are controlled and 
devalued. 

From the detailed studies of particular 
societies, two points emerge with par- 
ticular clarity: (1) that women can and 
do wield certain kinds of power in some 
societies and (2) that the relation be- 
tween women’s status in public and in 
private spheres is a complex and reveal- 
ing one. This latter point is conceptual- 
ized in two ways. First, in terms of the 
relation between women’s contribution 
to work and their public status. Women 
can make an immense contribution to 
subsistence and still have low status. 
Alternatively, one can conceptualize the 
problem in terms of the distinction 
between women as social adults and 
their position as wives. These two 
positions are found to have a relative 


- independence, and freedom from dis- 


crimination in one sphere does not ensure 
freedom in the other sphere. 

These comparisons are important 
because they question the primacy of the 
division of labour. There is no simple 
correlation between the amount of work 
done by women and their status. If 
structures of social asymmetry are not 
directly related to the division of labour, 
it becomes necessary to widen the 
investigatory framework to look at belief 
systems and ideology and their role in 
the maintenance of that asymmetry. 
Unfortunately, we find few articles that 
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attempt this—Bridget O’Laughlin’s struc- 
turalist analysis of the Mediation of 
Contradiction stands out in this context. 

It must be remembered that the 
analysis of non-capitalist societies does 
not yield generalizations readily applic- 
able to our own. Nonetheless, the 
development, by feminists, of work on 
ideology in the anthropological field 
cannot fail to contribute to the much- 
needed development of a general theory 
of ideology relevant to women. 

The achievements of this volume are 
due to the technical and analytical skills 
of a group of university women who were 
deeply concerned with the relative lack 
of information about women in the 
anthropological literature. They have 
succeeded in raising fundamental ques- 
tions about our ideas of human nature 
and women’s place in culture and in in- 
dicating thoeretical and methodological 
directions toward an understanding of 
women’s oppression. 

Parveen Adams 
Brunel University 


The Origins of Ulster Unionism 
Peter Gibbon Manchester University Press 


1975 163 pp. £6-00 


As Dr Gibbon states in the introduction 
to his text, analyses of Ulster Unionism 
as a political form have for too long been 
confined within frameworks which ex- 
plain it either as a ‘spontancous response’ 
to Irish Nationalism or a ‘conspiracy’ 
organized ‘from above’ by groups 
politically dominant in Jate-nineteenth- 
century Ulster. As a result, the crucial 
problem of explaining how Unionism 
was able to emerge as a political bloc 
based on an alliance of classes produced 
by the specific development of capitalism 
in Ulster, has remained unanswered. 
The importance of Gibbon’s work is that, 
for the first time, this question is clearly 
posed in a rigorous form. 

In the course of chapters examining 
the economic and political bases of the 
conflict between the United Irishmen 
movement and Orangism, and the rural 
religious revival of Protestantism in the 
mid-nineteenth century (chapters that 
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could stand on their own as exemplary 
analyses), Gibbon specifies the contra- 
dictory development of the political 
alliances and oppositions between the 
landed elite, tenant farmers and the 
rural proletariat. Analysing how the 
particular development of industrial 
capitalism enabled a conservative po- 
litical hegemony to be exercised over the 
Protestant working class by the mercan- 
tile élite and industrial bourgeoisie, 
Gibbon then goes on to show how this 
dominance provided a basis for incorpor- 
ating the landed élite into a political 
movement (Unionism) under specific 
economic conditions (the necessity of 
Ulster’s increasing integration into 
Britain’s imperial market) in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. This 
incorporation of the landed élite then 
successfully enabled the entry of other 
agricultural classes, such as Ulster’s 
tenant farmers and agricultural pro- 
letariat, into the new political bloc of 
Unionism. Thus, the formation of 
Unionism is analysed in this way as a 
specific effect of the development of 
capitalism in agriculture and industry 
peculiar to Ulster’s social formation. 
Herein lies the important originality of 
the text. 

In establishing his conclusions, Gibbon 
shows the limitations of a number of 
notions currently prevalent in the study 
of Ulster’s political economy and social 
history, such as the role of Ulster tenant 
right (the ‘Ulster Custom’) in the 
development of the linen industry, and 
the influence of demographic conditions 
on the incidence of Orangism. His 
analyses of the basic elements of rural 
revivalism, of different Protestant work- 
ing class ideologies, and of the political 
ideology of Unionism itself, are all posed 
in terms whose clarity has not been 
attained by others, dealing with these 
problems in relation to the emergence 
of Unionism. 

One major criticism that can be made 
is that the modes of production and their 
combination which, in Gibbon’s analysis, 
determine Ulster’s ‘unique pattern of 
industrialisation, urbanisation and rural 
modernisation’, are not adequately estab- 
lished. They appear as descriptions of 
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different economic systems rather than 
theorized concepts of particular modes 
of production. 

Despite this limitation, The Origins of 
Ulster Unionism is a pioneering work: it 
establishes, for the first time, a rigorous 
theoretical framework in which the 
development of Unionism as a political 
bloc, based on a specific alliance of 
classes, can be analysed. As such, it 
provides a basis for theoretical advances 
in an area whose importance for under- 
standing the present situation in Ulster 
cannot be under-estimated. 

John G. Taylor 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Histoire des Usines Renault, 
1, Naissance de la Grande 
Entreprise 1898 /1939 

Patrick Fridenson eds. du Seuil 1972 
359 pp. F. 38 


Fridenson has used Renault as a ‘case 
study’ to put forth an interpretation of 
structural change in French industry, 
and in the ideology of French industrial- 
ists. Apart from such writers as Bendix 
and D. Landes, studies of managerial 
ideology are relatively rare, especially 
given the large mass of available data. 
This book is strong in that it treats both 
what the author calls the ‘economic’ 
and ‘social’ aspects of such ideology. 
Economically, Louis Renault led, 
and to a great degree organized (through 
the Employers’ Associations), the birth 
of the grande enterprise in a France of 
archaic industrial structure. Fridenson’s 
central argument is against those social 
scientists who would see a chronic 
Malthusian ideology in French industrial 
history. His interpretation is much the 
opposite; he would locate the bases of 
the ‘economic miracle’ of the Fifth 
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Republic in the drastic break in both% 


industrial outlook and structure that 
was effected by Renault and A. Citroèn 
at the time of World War I. The 
thoroughly modernizing ideology of the 
former was marked by a stand against 
small industry, consistent positions 
against cartel-ism, an adaptation of 
Taylorism (though in a different form 
from that of Ford), and especially the 
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dynamic integration of Renault into a 
vertical trust in the absence of modern 
French support industry. Renault even 
supported a ‘Keynesian’ solution of 
massive public production projects to 
the crisis of the 1930’s. 

Outside the sphere of production 
proper, Fridenson devotes a good deal 


a of attention to the relationship between 


industry and the banks, as well as that 
between industry and the State. 

For example he points to the relative 
lack of interconnection in France be- 
tween the banks and industry in the 


+ 1900-20 period (Citroën is the obvious 


exception). He contrasts this with the 
German case of Finanzkapital, and con- 
jectures (much as Landes does for 
Britain) that this was more a matter of 


~~ industry’s partiality to internal financing 


than of any reluctance on the part of the 
banks. In terms of relations with the 
State the author shows (1) how the 
French government virtually delegated 
sole responsibility to L. Renault in 
organizing the World War I production 


_? effort; and (2) how the French State’s 


intervention in the 1930’s amounted to 
much more than the welfare measures of 
the Popular Front, in the form of a 
whole spectrum of taxations and controls 
on industry. These latter changes were 


~~ complemented by an alteration of State 


policy at this time in favour of heavier 
involvement of the banks in industry. 

Socially, Renault and his peers were 
less progressive. Fridenson focuses directly 
on Renault’s organization and leader- 
ship of the employers’ offensive (‘revanche 
patronale’) after the massive working- 


A _class gains of 1936. He also relates the 
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two major qualitative technological 
changes at Renault (in 1914 and 1938) 
to the significant strike waves that 
preceded these two dates. 

Fridenson is one of the editors of 
Mouvement Social, the highly fecund 
social history journal. Methodologically 
influenced by Les Annales, his bibli- 
ography includes economic, legal and 
geographical sources. He has also made 
use of interviews and quite a wide 
selection of business archival sources. 
Finally there is systematic comparative 
discussion with the American case. 
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One only regrets that the excellent 
section on Taylorism and the labour 
process wasn’t more extended, given the 
paucity of the sociological literature. 
Also there might have been some fruit- 
ful comparison of Renault’s progressive 
economic outlook with the St Simonian 
ideology of the entrepreneurial leaders 
of the Second Empire’s economic boom. 
Nevertheless it is a book of value to 
industrial, political and economic soci- 
ologists, and Francophiles. 

Scott Lash 
Graduate School London School of Economics 


Religion in Changing Japanese 
Society 

K. Morioka University of Tokyo Press, 
International Book Distributors 1975 


231 pp. £770 


The main body of this work comprises 
six essays, reprinted from various journals, 
on the changes and adaptations of 
traditional Shinto and Buddhism to 
the conditions of modern Japan, and 
two essays, also reprinted, on Christianity 
in Japan today. The essays are prefaced 
by a chapter on ‘co-existence and 
conflict in contemporary Japanese re- 
ligion’, and followed by an account of 
the development of the sociology of 
religion in Japan, and a very full bibli- 
ography of work in this field by Japanese 
and American scholars. The first chapter, 
and a minority of the essays, have some 
historical depth, tracing developments 
from the Tokagawa and Meiji periods, 
but most of the book consists of accounts 
of small-scale field studies carried out 
recently in rural, urban and suburban 
settings. From these small studies Pro- 
fessor Morioka cautiously generalizes to 
show the effects of urbanization and 
industrialization on traditional religious 
practices, and on the opportunities for 
Christian evangelism. Although his ana- 
lysis leads him to the conclusion that 
modern social structure cannot effectively 
support traditional Shinto and Buddhism, 
and that, therefore, there is a vacuum 
ready to be filled by the ‘new religions’ 
(modern forms of sectarian Buddhism 
and Shinto), he does not discuss these, 
or republish here any of his own work 
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in this field. To that extent the title of 
the book is somewhat misleading, since 
an important aspect of religion in 
changing Japan is excluded. 

The evidence presented on the decline 
of traditional Buddhism and Shinto all 
goes to show that urbanization and 
population movement, together with 
legal changes affecting family structure 
and religious associations, have signifi- 
cantly weakened religious practices asso- 
ciated with households, local shrines and 
local temples. It also shows that despite 
the more individualist style of modern 
life, the household, rather than the 
individual, is still the important unit. 
Younger people have a different, and 
generally weaker, pattern of affiliation 
and practice, but whether this is an age or 
a generation effect is not yet clear. 

Throughout these chapters there seems 
to run a Durkheimian interpretation, 
though the name of the master is not 
invoked, and only half-way through the 
book, and then only in a footnote, is it 
stated without argument that religion is 
a dependent variable. It might be 
thought that the comments on Christi- 
anity would, at least implicitly, challenge 
this interpretation, but not so. Professor 
Morioka contents himself with observing 
that Christianity appealed to some of the 
‘modernisers’ among the samurai and 
middle classes, and that in the course of 
time some syncretism between Western- 
type Christianity and Japanese culture 
has occurred. A further case of co- 
existence instead of conflict. 

In his account of the sociology of 
religion in Japan he points out how 
seldom Japanese writers have been 
concerned to test out Western theories of 
religion in a. Japanese setting. This 
intriguing task still waits to be accom- 
plished, and while I do not doubt that 
Professor Morioka could very powerfully 
contribute to it, he has not chosen to do 
so in this book. Nonetheless, all the 
material is interesting, not least in 
suggesting comparisons with the inter- 
actions of religion, economic moderni- 
zation and nationalism in the Western 
world. 

B. R. Scharf 
London School of Economies 
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The Trumpet of Prophecy: A 
Sociological Study of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses 

James A. Beckford Basil Blackwell 1975 
244 pp. £6 


The sect is a cognitive minority. Above 
all it distinguishes itself from the sur- 
rounding world by the distinctiveness . 
of the beliefs which it embodies, inter- 
acting with the world most typically on 
those occasions at which its beliefs are 
offered for consideration to prospective 
converts. Hence, for most of us, our 
knowledge of such groups as Jehovah’s 
witnesses and Mormons are likely to be 
limited to hearsay and the infrequent 
visits of earnest but impeccably re- 
spectable persons bearing copies o 
Awake and the Book of Mormon, seeking ` 
to direct our amorphous apprehensions 
concerning the state of the world to a 
collectivity and a message which clearly 
identifies the causes and remedies for 
cultural detline. James Beckford’s syste- 
matic and wide-ranging account of 
Jehovah’s witnesses provides a valuable * 
contribution to a sociological under- 
standing of this ‘oft-maligned and some- 
times justly combative group. Beckford’s 
book is particularly interésting in that it 
goes beyond ‘an account of the history 
and organization of the Witnesses to 
present an analysis of the recruitment 
and integration ‘of new members, 
Beckford was able to secure the co- 
operation of the British organization 
which permitted him to undertake 
interviews with members and to distri- 
bute a questionnaire. He can thus 
present unique material on the composi- A 
tion and motivations of the following of 
this fascinating sect. There is, therefore, 
much to praise in this work. But after 
bouquets, one finds, there usually follow 
brickbats, and my feelings about this 
volume are not entirely unmixed. 
Methodologically, one wonders why 
the testimony of ex-Witnesses and 
secessionist groups should be regarded 
as so much more liable to distortion 
than that of practising Witnesses and 
official sources. Theoretically, one won- 
ders at the priority Beckford gives to the 
organizational over the ideological. The 
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Watch Tower movement may have much 
in common with certain door-to-door 
brush companies, and its marketing 
strategy with purveyors of encyclopedias, 
but its rationale and distinctively sectar- 
jan character lie in the beliefs it has on 
offer. Hence it surely cannot be true 
that: ‘The only justification for describ- 
ing doctrines at all in a work of socio- 
logical analysis is that the very unusually 
high degree of doctrinal awareness 
among these particular believers is an 
important reflection of the Watch 
Tower movement’s organization... 
(p. 121). The Witnesses’ level of doc- 
trinal awareness is certainly maintained 
by the strategies and directives of 
organizational leaders, but these strate- 
gies are pursued in virtue of beliefs such 
leaders themselves derive from move- 
ment doctrines, Or, at least, Beckford 
offers no evidence to the contrary. The 
explanation of human action requires a 
specification of the beliefs that inform 
such action, and in the case of sec- 
tarian collectivities, the beliefs are typi- 
cally closely related to movement 
doctrines. Hence an understanding of 
doctrines and beliefs is a prerequisite to 
any understanding of these.groups at all. 

Beckford’s preoccupation with the 
organizational has another consequence 
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which to this reviewer seems unfortunate. 
Although several chapters are devoted 
to the recruitment and assimilation of 
members, I get little sense of these 
members as people. This aspect of the 
movement is presented in terms of 
abstract theory from which hypotheses 
are derived and somewhat self-con- 
sciously ‘tested? on the Witnesses. For- 
tunately, this rather formalistic exercise 
is supplemented by an account in which 
Beckford spells out the cognitive context 
in which the message presented by the 
movement’s colporteurs ‘makes sense’ to 
potential converts, and the processes 
through which they are progressively 
drawn into commitment. Even here one 
has- perhaps too little contact with the 
people concerned, and I should have 
preferred to hear rather more of what they 
had to say about the thoughts and ex- 
periences concerned. 

A brief review cannot do justice to this 
work, nor ensure that bouquets and 
brickbats are balanced in the propor- 
tions they deserve. For its controversial 
aspects as for its clear contribution to the 
literature in this field, Beckford’s book 
deserves to be read. 

Roy Wallis 
Stirling University and London School of 
Economics 


Owing to continued increases in production and postage costs, the Publishers regret that they 
will have to increase the published price of The British Fournal of Sociology with effect from 
Volume 28, March 1977, to £10-00 per annum. The subscription rate for subscribers in 
North America and Japan is US$22.00, £11°50 which includes airmail service. 

Reduced subscription rates to members of certain Associations and Societies will continue. 
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THE JOB CORPS 
A Social Experiment that Works 


Sar A. Levitan and Benjamin H. Johnston 


The Job Corps was possibly the most controversial social prograra 
launched by the Great Society. Created as part of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, its avowed purpose was to remove youths from disadvantaged. 
backgrounds to residential centers and there provide them with vocational 
training. 

In spite of the clear-cut objectives, the final design of the program was, 
as the authors show, pieced together on an ad hoc basis. In spite of the 
substantial modifications it has undergone, however, the Job Corps 
remains, in the authors’ opinions, an important and unique program. They 
give their own suggestions for improvement, recommending stronger links 
with unions and employers; a lifting of the ceiling on operating costs; 
greater incentives to enrollees to complete the course; better cooperation 
with local communities; and better matching of staff and clientele. 


128 pages “Cloth £5-69 
Paper £2:05 


SEX, AGE AND WORK 


The Changing Composition of the Labor Force 
Juanita Kreps and Robert Clark 


The employee, late in the twentieth century, will more often be female, 
more often not married, more often a college graduate, and more likely 
to have a view of work that is quite different from the blue-collar male 
family head. The characteristics and expectations of the new workers may 
call for some drastically different manpower policies in the future. Juanita 
Kreps and Robert Clark provide a lively discussion of this subject that wiil 
be of interest to specialists and non-specialists alike. 

The authors set forth the policy implications of major shifts in the dis- 
tribution of work between men and women and between age groups. They 
focus attention on the way in which shifts in the apportioning of work ara 
correlated with other changes: reallocation of work in the home; a possible 
redistribution of income between income classes and age groups; most 
fundamental of all, a transition in lifestyles that marks a significant 
departure from traditional family patterns. 


112 pages Cloth £5:25 
Paper £1-85 
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— Woman-Work 
- Women and the Party in Revolutionary china 


Delia Davin 


Xiang Jingyu, one of the leading theorists of the early Chinese 
Communist Party, envisaged an alliance of revolutionary women 
intellectuals and labouring women to fight for their own liberation and 
for that of all oppressed people. This book traces the history of that 
alliance, describing Party policy toward women up to the Civil War and 


-~ the development of the Women’s Federation since then. £5-95 





Migrants of the Mountains 

_ The Cultural Ecology. of the Blue Miao 
* (Hmong Njua) of Thailand 

W. R. Geddes 


The Miao are the most numerous of the hill tribes of Northern Thailand. 
A remote and colourful people, they have in recent times appeared 
unwillingly on the political stage: because of their migratory habits which ` 
do not respect political boundaries and their involvement with opium 
growing they have been branded as ‘insurgents’ by the governments of 
Thailand and Laos. Here is an authoritative and wide-ranging study. 
Illustrated £8-50 





- Mobility in Britain Reconsidered ~ 


Working Papers, Volume II 


Edited by J. M. Ridge. 
Working Papers, Volume II. This is the second of two volumes reporting 


~~ the results of work undertaken by a group of Oxford sociologists in 
preparation for a national survey of occupational change in England and 
Wales. The emphasis is on the effects of family and schooling on people’s 
job-chances: how big | these effects are, how they are produced, and how we 
can measure changes in them. Paper covers £1-65 





The Social Grading of Occupations 





* K New Approach and Scale 





John H. Goldthorpe and Keith Hope 


The authors have produced a coherent system for grouping occupations, 





/ based on procedures used in the British Census, but more discriminating 


a 7) 


than the officially defined categories. They have obtained popular 
assessments of the social standing of several hundred occupations and, 

by a novel application of sampling procedures, constructed a scale on 
which the position of any employed male can be determined with a known 
degree of precision. Paper covers £2-85 
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i Sexual Divisions 
and Society : 
Process and Change 


DIANA LEONARD BARKER AND 
SHEILA ALLEN . 


Sexual Divisions and Society: Process 
and Change examines sexual divisions 
in the context of the community and 
looks at the ways in which the pro- 
cessing agencies at the community 
level (schools, social workers, magi- 
strates) reinforce the patterns of sexual 
divisions. 

£6-50 

Social Science Paperback £3-25 


Introduction to 
Medical Sociology 


EDITED BY DAVID TUCKETT 


In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing realization that our ideas about 
disease, our experience of it, and our 
ways of handling it can be significantly 
influenced by social factors. This book, 
4 which has been developed as an intro- 
duction and resource book for the 
Basic Medical Sciences Degree at 
London University, is an attempt to 


- METHUEN © 


French Society 
1789—1970 
GEORGES DUPEUX 


A clear and well-documented social 
history of France, analysing its con- 


our collective existence influences 


things medical. 
£900 
Social Science Paperback £450 


Urban Sociology : 
Critical Essays 


EDITED BY C G PICKVANCE 


Interest in the application of the 
Marxist view of urban sociology was 
given extra impetus by the events of 
May 1968 in France and their reper- 
cussions. This collection of essays 
makes some of the fundamental 
sources of this new theoretical per- 
spective in urban sociology available 
to English speaking readers for the 
first time. ‘This is likely to be one of 
the most important books on urban 
sociology published during the decade 
»..no serious student of urban social 
analysis can avoid reading this book, 
Pickvance has done a valuable job in 
helping many of us to think afresh 
about the theoretical base of our 
subject’ R E Pahl, Times Higher 
Education Supplement 

£6-00 

Social Science Paperback £2-75 


stituent groups, and their changing 
interrelationships, from the period of 
the three estates before the Revolution 
to the age of managerial man. 


£7-50 University Paperback £3-90 
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Blue-Collar Stratification 


Autoworkers in Four Countries 


‘ WILLIAM H. FORM 

In studying the impact of industry on class organization, social . 
scientists have assumed that the effects of technological ad- 
vance increase with time and that, as technology molds, de- 
humanizes, and alienates workers, the pressure mounts to 
change the system through political action. William H. Form 
tests these assumptions in his study. “An important cross- 
cultural study, original in its research and interpretations.” 


—Curt Tausky, University of Massachusetts £12.20 


Modernization and | 
the Japanese Factory 


ROBERT M. MARSH and HIROSHI MANNARI 


“No other study to my knowledge penetrates the work attitudes 
and performance of industrial employees in present-day Japan 
as exhaustively as this book does. The materials are original 
and quite comprehensive. The analysis is painstakingly careful. 
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several fields."—Solomon B. Levine, Cniversity of Wisconsin 
Cloth, £19.10 è Limited Paperback Edition, £8.00 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW MACMILLAN 
SOCIOLOGY SERIES 


CRITICAL SOCIAL STUDIES 

General Editors: Paul Walton and Jock Young 

As orthodox social thought becomes less adequate in present times, 
this series is intended to provide a platform for more radical 
‘contemporary discourse in the social sciences. Thus it is hoped to 
develop the necessary theoretical framework to make way for a 
genuine transformation of the existing social orders. 


CAPITALISM IN CRISIS: INFLATION AND 
THE STATE 

‘Andrew Gamble and Paul Walton 

Examines the origins, explanation and likely outcome of the 
current political and economic crisis in terms of the present 


. impasse of the postwar mixed economy. 
1976 hardcover £8:95 paperback £2-95 


THE DIALECTIC OF IDEOLOGY AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The Origins, Grammar and Future of Ideology 

Alvin W. Gouldner 

Deals with ideology as a form of discourse and explores the 


limits of Marxist consciousness. 
1976 hardcover £7:95 paperback £3-95 


Two books edited by Hilary Rose and Steven Rose on Ideology of fin 
the Natural Sciences: i 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SCIENCE 


A critique of the social functions of science under capitalism; 
progressing from the views of Marx and Engels to present-day 
issues. 

1976 hardcover £10-00 paperback £3-95 


‘THE RADICALISATION OF SCIENCE 


Deals with attempts to transform capitalist society and formulate 
a socialist science free from the capitalist ideology which pérvades 
science today. 

1976 hardcover £10:00 paperback £3-95 


For further details please write to Anne Calcott (BJS), The Macmillan Press 
Ltd., Little Essex Street, London WC2R 3LF 








Single Blessedness 


Observations on the single status in | 
married society 


Margaret Adams 


A study of singleness as a situation in its own right, rather 

than a temporary state leading to marriage. Supported by her’ 
years of reflective observation on singleness, and many 
interviews with women and men of all ages from varied ` ` 
national and social backgrounds, the author examines in detail 
the unmarried’s life style. She considers personality traits, ` 
individual philosophy, and identity development and relates them 
to what is in many cases a deliberate choice to remain 
unmarried. £5-50 


Sociology as an Art Form 
Robert Nisbet i 


In this new approach to sociology, Robert Nisbet shows that 
sociology is indeed, an art form—one that had strong kinship 
with literature, painting, romantic history, and philosophy in _ 
the nineteenth century, the age in which pore came into 
ful. stature. £1-80 ‘ 


Cycles of Disadvantage 
Michael Rutter and Nicola Madge 


In their authoritative review of interdisciplinary research : 
undertaken in Britain, America and: many other parts of the ` 
world, the authors consider such questions as: who are the. 
most disadvantaged in society and how can they be identified ? 
Do personal, familial and social problems recur generation after ` 
generation within the same family,.geographical location or 
social group? And to what extent are different types of 
disadvantage found together? £650 £2°50 paperback 


Heinemann Educational Books 
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ASTRONOMY TRANSFORMED: The 


Emergence of Radio Astronomy in Britain 
E py D. O. Edge, University of Edinburgh, and M. J. 
S@Mullay, University of York 
dsl Traces the intellectual and technical development 
f radio astronomy and the accompanying social 
‘ocesses. Illustrates the dynamic interplay between 
»cientrfic and social factors and shows how the 
formation of a special network in some countries 
eventually led to the scientific exploitation of 
poets (Wiley Series in Science, Culture and 
society 5 


00 pages 


2 WILEY & 


October '76 £19 25 


re $31-75 
“tTHE FORM OF SOCIOLOGY: 
a) Paradigms and Crises . 


} by S, N. Eisenstadt with M. Curelaru, both of Hebrew 
University a 


status of sociological analysis and theory, and its 
relations to the structure of sociological com- 
munity and the self perception of sociologists. 


406 pages October’75 approx. £12 75 
- ($21.50 











ETHNICS AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Dilemmas in Fieldwork 


edited by M. A. Rynkiewich, and J. P. Spradley, 
both of Macalester College. 

r Presents cast studies of specific ethical dilemmas 

"p faced by twelve anthropologists. The articles deal 
ith problems common to the fieldwork and 

teaching experience of most anthropologists. 


198 pages September *76 


approx. £7:70 $15+25 (cloth) 
- £480 $9-45 (paper) 


UNIVERSITY COMMUNICATION 
NETWORKS : The Small World: Method 


by R. L. Shotland, Pennsylvania State University 
Using new objective methodology, this ‘book 
describes an empirical investigation of the social 
; Structure of a large university. 


approx. 208 pages In Press approx. £4-20 
$6.95 


| GROWTH LIMITATION AND 
POLITICAL POWER 


by B. Fritsch. 
are internationally respected scholar argues that the 
ocial and political consequences of growth limita- 
tion will mobilize very powerful political forces 
Jong before exhaustion of the world’s physical 
resources—that nuclear blackmail and war are 
very real threats unless the international system 
begins to move away from its present dominance 
onented structure. 
£9 30 


Viso pages ` June’76 
$14.85 


Published by Ballinger Publishing Co.; and distribu- 
ted by John Wiley & Sons Lld. 
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A critical view of the development and present ? 





WHEN VALUES CONFLICT: Essays 
on Environmental Analysis Discourse and 
Decision 

by L. H. Tribe, Harvard University School of Law; 
C, S. Schelling and J. Voss, 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
This volume may be looked upon as one step in 
remedying the failure of discourse which is seen as 
a major factor in the difficulty our society experi- 
ences in dealing with value conflicts in policy areas. 
196 pages July °76 £10:35 916-50 
Published by Ballinger Publishing Co; and distributed 
by John Wiley & Sons Ltd. 


‘| ETHNOCENTRISM AND INTER- 
GROUP. ATTITUDES: East African 
Evidence - - 

' by M. B. Brewer and D, T. Campbell. « 

Survey findings of interview based data from thirty 
cultural groups of Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania 
conducted over a decade. 

224 pages * April *76 £1225 $20-60 
Published by Sage Publications Inc; and distributed 
by John Wiley & Sons Ltd. 


ig 7 ‘ 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE FACTORY: 
“Socjal Change in a Finnish Community 
by P. S. Lander. 
Details specific historical circumstances and how 
they influenced modern development, Examines 
changes in economy and economic roles resulting 
from mechanization in agriculture, land ownership 
and the growth of the factory. 


(paper) 
Published by Schenkman Publishing Inc; and dis- 
tributed by John Wiley & Sons Ltd. 


CREATING A COMMUNITY OF 
INQUIRY CONFLICT COLLABORA- 
TION TRANSFORMATION 

by W. R. Torbert, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Education, 

Describes in sympathetic detail the evolution of a 
school serving alienated black and white students 
during the tumultuous years of the late sixties. (In 
the Wiley Series: Individuals Groups and Organiza- 
tions, Editors: Cary Cooper and Eric Miller) 


200 pages | September °76 £6:50 $13.00 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


by J. Short, E. Walliams and B. Christie, School of 
Environmental Studies, University College, London. 
This book is the first to describe the social psycho- 
logical aspects of interpersonal telecommunication. 
Discusses the possible social effects (beneficial and 
harmful) that could arise from the increased use of 
different types of interpersonal telecommunication, 
206 pages September ’76 £6:95 $14.50 
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MEDICINE IN SOCIETY 

-A new series edited by Malcolm Johnson, Nuffield Centre for Health Services Studies, ad 
and Department of Sociology, University of Leeds, Una Maclean, Department of $a- 
Community Medicine,- University of Edinburgh, and Peter Sheldrake, Educational [-® 





Research and Resources Unit, Flinders University, Adelaide, Australia. Te 
The principal alm of the series is to encourage the development of medical sociology A 
by publishing occasional papers and monographs which focus attention on the need ae 


to produce sociological explanations, or which make details of ‘research findings 
available as quickly as possible. 


The first two titles in the serles are: \ 


Studies in Everyday Medical Life . 

Edited by Michael Wadsworth, a member of the staff at the Medical Research Council, 
London School of Economics, and David Robinson, Research Sociologist, Institute of HR j 
Psychiatry, University of London. | Be 
This book presents original research from contributors In soclology, social anthro- 
pology, social psychology, linguistics, social administration and social philosophy. The 
material is drawn together in three main themes: patient careers and communication; W - - 
accounts of medical work; and professional Ideology and mental illness. However, E. 3 
each chapter’s main concern Is with the central questions of what health and illness : 
mean and how people, whether professionals or laymen, understand and organize 
their everyday medical lives. ` 


December 1976 232 pages £765 .. "4 A 


Aspects of illness ; r = 

Robert Dingwall, Research Fellow, Institute of Medical Sociology, University of Aberdeen, 
In addition to providing a short, comprehensive review of major research on illness Wé | 
behaviour, this book attempts to extend recent theoretical developments in sociology 

to the analysis of illness. The author also develops a theory and method which sketches 7 
out a sociology of medical knowledge, paying particular attention to its social and MA 
historical origins and its relationship to the uncertainties of medical practice. 


December 1976 c. 176 pages £650 *¢ 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY IN BRITAIN af 
Volume 2: The New Criminologies ' 
Edited by Paul Wiles, Senior Lecturer, Centre for Criminological Studies, University $; 
of Sheffield. 


These articles have been chosen to represent the enormous changes which have taken & 
place in British criminology since Volume | was first published in 1971. They explore 
some of the reasons why sociological criminology in Britain changed so much in the 
early 70s, and why this led to the development of a number of quite different, and 
sometimes conflicting, types of criminology. The purpose of the volume is to help the 
student understand these processes, and to serve as an introduction to contemporary 
sociological attempts to understand and. explain deviancy in general and crime in 
particular. 


November 1976 208 pages £2:95 paperback £6-45 hardback 


Volume I: The British Tradition ie 
Edited by W, G. Carson, Lecturer in Criminology, University of Edinburgh, and Paul - 
Wiles, Senior Lecturer, Centre for Criminological Studies, University of Sheffield. 
This volume, first published in 1971 as Crime and Deliquency in Britain Is now available 
in a new revised edition. It has earned a place as one of the standard course books for 
those studying criminology or the sociology of deviance, and is one of the best and 
most accessible introductions to the development of British criminology up to the . 
early 1970s. ` 


1971 308 pages £285 paperback £5-95 hardback 
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Videology and Utopia 


Explorations in a New Medium 


ALFRED WILLENER, GUY MILLIARD, ALEX GANTY 


University of Lausanne 
Translated and Edited by Diana Burfield 


Video represents a new instrument, a new medium, and a new field of 
research whose potential remains as yet largely unrealized. To the 
authors video is at once mirror, relay and catalyst, offering creative 
possibilities of exploration and criticism, of active analysis and trans- 
formation, of self discovery and communication. They draw on their 
experience to illustrate the versatility of video in approaching diverse 
situations of everyday life. Direct Edition £4-50 


A Taste of Prison 


Custodial Conditions for Trial and Remand Prisoners 


ROY D. KING and RODNEY MORGAN 
Respectively University of Southampton and University of Bath 


Focusing on a very sensitive area of concern in the system of trial and 
imprisonment in Britain, the book describes the conditions at Win- 
chester Prison and Winchester Remand Centre for adults and young 
persons who are held in custody before trial or awaiting sentence. The 
authors discuss the functions of remand in custody within a changing 
prison system and make a number of proposals for the improvement of 
the regime for remand prisoners. Direct Edition £275 


Freedom and the Welfare State 
BILL JORDAN 


University of Exeter 


In his two previous books, Paupers and Poor Parents, Bill Jordan pro- 
vided a stimulating critique of the Welfare State in Britain. In this wide- 
ranging analysis of the relationship between freedom and welfare he 
considers philosophical, literary and political expressions of the ideals of 
liberty and relates them to present-day issues in social policy and the 
social services. £4-50 


The Year Book of Social Policy in 
Britain 1975 


EDITED BY KATHLEEN JONES 


Professor of Social Administration, University of York 


Since 1971 when the series was inaugurated, the Year Book has become 
a standard work on the year’s events in Social Policy. The topics covered 
in this edition range from the management of the National Health Ser- 
vice, through allowances and supplementary benefits, to the Royal 
Commission on Income and Wealth. £9-50 
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39 Store Street, London WC1 





J > : 
Origin and Significance of the’ - 
Frankfurt School 
A Marxist Perspective 


PHIL SLATER 
The City University, London 


Aes 
‘ 


Phil Slater examines the formative and most radical Veiis of the Fiank-2, 
furt School, during the 1930s. He traces the extent, and ultimate limits * 
of the School's professed relation to the Marxian critique and gives it 
due credit for its role in the emergence of the student anti-authoritarian_, 
movement of the 1960s. ; i 
International Library of Sociology £5-95 


p i 
The Sociology of Secularisation ., ; TA 

la -A Critique of a Concept «, {, 
PETER E. GLASNER 0 ¢. k come | 

Australian National University © Ns 5 } 

The main aim is to place sociological discussions of the  soculdlization X , ; 

{ 

| 

! 


* process within a theoretical framework.-Dr Glasner.explores, the Vatie 
` and depth of discussion in the work of social theorists ransingitan tte,“ a “ 
e 


‘founding fathers’ of sociology to contemporary sociologists lam ligion;: ~of Y 
and shows how secularization has become an ideological * too Hlecting” = 
the particular concerns of Western, sociology through, the-consttustion Es | 

ofa sociological myth. `, „International Kary of Sociology £475% ` 4 
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Idéology’ ‘and Social Order aged 


w *  ERIC’CARLTON .. tee weet 
Teesside Polytechnic, Middleshorough 2 


Preface bý Professor Philip Abrams “ ` a aya TF i 
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Truly interdisciplinary. work rien history and sociology. is rare, 
because one: discipline usually exploits the concerns. cor data of the i 
other. Eric; Carlton, however, has succeeded in bringing together the S 
distinctive “orientations of sociology and’ ancient history into a dis- 
cussion of concerns crucial to both disciplines. . AEA 
International-Library.of Sociology £775 7 
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: A 
The Dual Vision tees 
Alfred Schutz atid the Myth of Phenomenological Social. Scier 5 
ras ROBERT A. GORMAN TE res A 


Hampton Institute, Virginia r 


_ Robert Gorman argues that Shutz and his followers fail in their'attempts 


to ‘humanize’ empirical social science, due to their desire ‘to achiev 

an artificial unity of subjectivity and objectivity—their ‘dudl-vision’—arid? t 

“he re-defines the methodological implications of phenomenology with 

the aid of existential and Marxist categories. t 
International Library of i icy £4-95 
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